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DE  Bow^s  commeejCIal  EEvn:vr. 


NEW  ORLEANS  CBAMB£R  OP  COMMERCE,  MAY  14.  . 

Be  it  R$tolved,  That  this  Chamber  highly  approves  of  the  Commercial  H' 
established  in  this  city  by  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow.  E»q.,  and  recommends  it  to  tl. 
coouDereiai  rommanity. 

Charles  BHgge,  Becrelary.  SAMUEL  J.  PEIf ' 
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CHARLESTON  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  SOCIETY,  FEB    1. 
In  exercise  of  the  power  given  them  by  the  Constitution,  the  Board  !  a.  .% 


elected  as  Honorary  Members,  Freeman  Hunt  and  J.  D.  B.De  Bow,  Efqrs.     i  t 
are  entitled  to  wide  and  honorable  distinction.    The  former  in  originatM  •   :        \   -- 
Magazine^  the  first  successful  attempt  of  its  liind  in  the  United  States,  susUo  ^  :  •  .  *  > 

as  it  has  been  by  marlced  ability.    The  latter  one  of  our  own  ciUxens,  in      <  c    : 

which  prompted  the  establishment  of  tne  Ctfsisiereiai  Atettftp  of  the  Souib  '>      '   \ 

masterly  pen  which  ho  has  wielded  in  elucidation  of  the  commercial  Intr  »'    :  •        ..   i 

have  richly  earned  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 

A.  O.  ANDRE  *v.^   i  a-  .     '.. 


CHARLESTON  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE,  OCT.  26. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Jamks  Gadsdbk, 

Resolved^  That  the  Commereial  Revitw,  edited  in  New  Orleans  by  our  .'•       a     . 
B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  is  a  work  well  calculated  to  exercise  a  most  favorab:     «   '     -r' 
commercial  interests  of  the  South  and  West. 

Reaolvtd„  That  the  zeal  and  talent  with  which  it  has  been  commenced,  a-     'I  *    ;    ■ 
which  have  appeared  in  its  pages  (as  foreshadowing  on  the  future  the  pr*^     •< 
strongly  recoqimend  the  Revieio  to  the  patronage  of  the  Southern  commit      «  r  a 

Chanil)er  of  Commerce  of  Charleston  feel  gratified  at  the  opportunity  c.         « -  ;i  ^   ^• 
public  this  testimony  in  Its  favor. 

W.  B.  HEI     •  '    >     r  f  • 


I 


CINCINNATI  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  SOCIETY,  JAN.     1    .'•. 

Resolved^  As  the  sense  of  the  Msrcaniile  Library  Association  of  ClnciRi  ... 
Cemmercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West  supplies  an  important  desiiterati 
literature  of  this  great  western  valley;  thai  the  comprehensive  views  and  ( r  r; 
of  Prnff-ssor  De  Bow  are  special  qualifications  for  conducting  such  a  |ter!         '   a- 
Association  very  cordially  recommend  the  Commercial  Review  to  gen4'^..     a-o. 
special  patronage  of  our  mercantile  community. 


HUNT»S  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE,  NEW  YORK 

De  Bov>*s  Commercial  Review  for  Hay  contains  much  valuable  matter  of  ■  <  r    .-;.J 

MIsrellaneous  character.     It  has  reached  its  ssoss/eextA  number,  which  is.  '  '\   .t.  • 

best  of  the  series.     Success  to  our  namesake.     The  paper  which  has  ini-  '  *- 

that  entitled  "  Commerce  and  Agriculture  Subjects  of  University  In8lructi<r.»  i  • 
the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Review,  in  which  he  submits  the  plan  of  .■ 
Public  Ek:onomy,  Commen'^  and  Statistics,  for  our  Colleges  and  Univcrsitici.     '  .  <         i  i  . 

hearty  approval,  and  will,  we  trust,  ere  long,  be  adopted  by  some  of  our  '  ■. 

The  article  on  *•  Charleston  and  its  Resources,"  we  shall  endeavor  to  find  t.'  .  .  *  r 
BHUiber  of  this  Magazine. 
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^  TUf  OU  Sariwb  .VIJIiT,  1940.  Ymh  I»  No.  I,  If«  S. 

ART.  L— COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC 

OCEANS. 

PROGRESS  OP  AMERICAN  POPULATION  AND  TERRITORIES;  CALIFORNIA 
AND  OREGON ;  PROJECTED  COMMUNICATIONS  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  BY 
LAND  AND  WATER;  PANAMA  AND  TEHUAN-fEPEC  CANALS  AND  RAIL- 
ROADS;  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE  EAST;  RAILROAD  PROM  TAMPICO 
AND  NATCHEZ  TO  MAZATLAN ;  PROM  VERA  CRUZ  TO  ACAPULCO ;  FROM 
GALVESTON  TO  SAN  DIEGO;  PROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO;  FROM 
MICHIGAN  TO  OREGON  ;  FROM  MEMPHIS  TO  SAN  DIEGO  ;  PROGRESS  OP 
RAILROAD  ENTERPRISE. 

From  a  period  almost  coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of  America,  we 
^nd  the  idea  of  a  connection  between  the  two  great  oceans,  washing  its 
eastern  and  western  shores,  by  some  safe  and  expeditious  passage,  either 
over  the  peninsula  or  through  the  interior  of  the  continent,  continually 
suggested,  and  receiving  various  degrees  of  consideration.  The  sub- 
ject has  assumed,  in  the  present  day,  a  new  and  higher  degree  of  inter* 
est  and  importance,  from  the  fact,  so  little  to  have  been  anticipated,  that 
the  American  people,  with  the  extraordinary  energy  of  their  democratic 
institutions,  having  filled  up  with  a  dense  population  all  the  earlier  dis- 
covered and  occupied  territories,  have,  while  yet  scarce  '^  hardened  into 
manhood,''  swept  across  the  '<  impassable"  mountains,  overspread  the 
great  valleys,  and  penetrated  in  immense  numbers  through  the  wilder- 
nesses of  the  Oregon,  the  Sacramento,  and  the  Gila,  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  free  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  the 
Puritan,  the  Cavalier,  and  the  Huguenot,  creates  new  revolutions  in  the 
regions  of  the  setting  sun. 

But  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  first  American  census  was  taken,  the 
main  slope  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  was  found  to  be  the  western 
barrier,  confining  nine-tenths  of  the  population  within  something  like 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory.*  The  four  millions  of 
inhabitants  at  that  time  registered,  have  swelled  in  this  period  to  nearly 
twenty-three  millions,  and  the  three  hundred  thousand  miles  of  inhab- 
ited territory  to  two  millions  of  miles,  excluding  the  late' acquisitions  of 
Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  embracing,  by  the  estimation  of 

I _i_  -    ■ ■  itw      — -m  — I — 

*  Darby's  Letter  to  Mr,  Calhoan,  Com.  Review,  VoL  III. 
1  Vol.  I. 
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the  land  office,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-one  additional  square  miles  I  Thus  have  we  a  people,  blessed  with 
freedom  and  enterprise,  doubling  in  every  generation  their  numbers,  and 
occupying  an  empire  three  millions  of  square  miles  in  extent — scarcely 
less  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  including  Russia,  and  wanting  one-third 
only  of  the  great  Russian  empire,  extending  from  the  Baltic,  over  three 
continents,  to  the  western  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  sea-coasts 
alone  of  this  enormous^  republic  stretch  out  Jive  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  ;  or,  if  we  follow  the  irregularities  of  the  bays  and 
islands,  thirty-three  thousand  and  sixty-three  miles — ^greater,  by  one- 
third,  than  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth !  • 

Frightful  as  have  been  the  wastes  to  be  crossed  by  this  population, 
the  "  feel  of  men,  and  even  children  and  tender  women,  have  been 
beating  out  a  track,"  over  which  the  heavy  wagon  has  rattled,  among 
crags  and  rocks,  in  defiance  of  the  vain  obstacles  of  nature. 

Most  wonderful  of  all — in  the  depths  of  the  valleys,  and  by  the 
streams  of  the  rivers  they  have  crossed,  has  been  discovered  a  region 
that  realizes  the  fabled  El  Dorado,  for  which  De  Soto  and  Cortes  and 
Raleigh  so  vainly  sighed — possessing  in  its  bowels  illimitable  treasures 
of  virgin  gold,  so  rich  and  rare,  that  they  promise  to  easy  labor,  almost 
without  efibrt,  untold  wealth,  and  to  the  world  a  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  which  shall  exceed  all  the  *'  Orient  Ind,*'  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon or  since,  has  yielded  from  its  prolific  bowels,  or  has  been  searched 
to^where  the  *'  sunny  fountains  "  of  "  Old  Afric  " 

<*  Roll  down  their  golden  sand." 

Never,  in  the  history  of  mankind — not  eyen  when  Columbus  carried  to 
Europe  the  tawny  Indian,  or  when  extravagant  stories  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Mexicans  ani  of  Peru,  were  wafted  across  the  ocean,  or  when  the 
Crusaders  were  marching  upon  the  East,  or  the  "  South  Sea  Bubble" 
or  the  '^  Mississippi  Scheme  "  were  at  their  height — never  has  been 
excitement  wound  up  to  a  higher  pitch,  or  expectancy  upon  the  keener 
alert.  Men  of  all  ages — of  all  arts,  and  pursuits,  and  professions,  from 
all  classes  of  society,  even  surrounded  with  il\e  greatest,  com  for  is  and 
highest  allurements  of  home — have  forgotten  their  legitimate  avocations, 
thrown  aside  lucrative  posts  and  callings  as  utterly  worthless,  and, 
braving  the  ocean  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  miles,  or  inhos- 
pitable climes,  and  frightful  journeys  through  trackless  wildernesses, 
in  handfuls  or  in  vast  cavalcades,  full  of  hope  and  enterprise,  taken 
,  up  their  extraordinary  pilgrimage  to  endure  the  fierce  hardships  of  the 
placers  of  the  Sacramento,  and  the  mountain  gorges,  in  their  ceaseless 
search  for  gold!  Wonderful,  wonderful  is  this  great  passion  for 
wealth,  which,  like  a  desp>ot,  rules  over  our  wills  and  controls  and 
masters  our  associations  and  afiectious,  and  breaks  up^  with  remorseless 
strokes,  every  link  ainl  bond  and  sacred  connection  in  life  I  God,  by  it, 
works  out  the  destinies  op  man.! 

♦  R'^port  Coast  Survey,  under  Prof.  Bache,  1848. 

t  The  Spaniards  would  appear  to  have  been  on  this  Catifamia  gold  track  three 
eeniuries  ago.  but  destiny  reserved  the  prize  for  us.  We  quote  from  the  "  Amer- 
ican    eview.'* 

'^  At  the  same  period,  also,  while  De  Soto  worked  his  weary  way  amidst  the 
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Bat  we  have  not  time  for  these  reflections.  It  is  now  computed  that 
the  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  reached  California  cannot  vary 
far  from  twenty  thousand,*  and  that  those  on  the  way,  and  to  start,  will, 
in  a  few  months  more,  swell  the  aggregate  to  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand— sufficient  to  form  a  state  government.  What  may  be  the  future 
population  of  this  region  it  is  now  impossible  to  argue,  though  embrac- 
ing, as  it  does,  an  area  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and  sev- 
enty-eight square  miles,  if  we  give  to  it  the  average  density  of  two  to  the 
sqpare  mile,  the  density  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  back  as 
1810,  when  but  few  states  had  been  formed,  we  would  have  one  mil* 
lion  of  inhabitants;  or,  adopting  the  present  density  of  Pennsylvania^ 
there  would  be  abundant  room  for  twenty  millions.  A  similar  compu- 
tion  being  made  for  Oregon,  which  has  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  square  miles,  would  give  either 
seven  hundred  thousand  or  fifteen  millions.  It  would  not  be  an 
unreasonable  calculation,  we  think,  to  estimate  a  population  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  course  of  one  century  from  this,  as  large 

mountains  and  among  the  reedy  marshes  of  the  East,  and  the  second  Pizarro 
searched  vainly  for  the  El  Dorado  of  the  South,  Vusquez  Coronado  was  equally 
rndefati^ble  in  his  search  for  the  traditionary  golden  cities  and  inexhaustible 
mines  ol  New  Mexico  and  California.  In  common  with  De  Soto  and  the  South- 
American  explorers,  he  failed  in  the  primary  object  of  his  expedition;  failed,  too, 
if  we  may  fully  credit  the  annouuced  discoveries  in  Califoroiay  when  the  coveted 
prize  of  bis  toil  was  almost  within  his  grasp. 

The  expedition  by  Coronado  was  undertaken  under  an  implicit  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  vast  treasures  in  the  regions  north  of  Mexico,  falling  within  the  terri* 
tories  known  as  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  now  constituting  part  of  the 
repabiic  of  the  United  States.     This  belief  was  based  upon  accounts,  somewhat 
▼ague  it  is  true,  but  all  concurring  in  substance,  and  was  universally  entertained* 
by  the  Spaniards  of  that  day.    The  sea  expedition  on  the  Pacific,  undertaken  by 
Ulloa  in  1539,  under  the  direction  of^Cortez,  had  for  its  object  not  less    the  dis- 
covery of  the  golden  region  of  the  north  than  the  exploration  of  the  coast.    And 
when,  in  1540,  it  was  resolved  to  send  northward  a  land  expedition  upon  the 
same  search,  the  right  of  command  was  contested  between  Cortez,  as  Captain 
General  of  New  Spain,  and   Mendoza,  as  Viceroy  of  Mexico.     The  latter  was 
successful,  and  Cortez,  disappointed  and  disgusted,  returned  to  Spain.     This  inci- 
dent will  show  how  high  were  the  anticipations  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed 
•f  the  riches  of  the  Californian  El  Dorado.     The  documents  of  that  period, 
which  have  been  recovered  from  the  rich  historical  depositories  of  Spain,  present 
OS  with  some  singular  illustrations  of  the  extravagant  notions  then  prevalent ; 
and,  although  to  a  great  extent  proved  by  subsequent  events^o 'be  unfounded, 
are,  nevertheless,  at  this -time  not  without  their  interest.*'  ^ 

*  The  number  which  left  the  United  States  between  December  14th  and  April 
17th  last,  was.  according*  to  the  Herald  : 

RECAPITrLATIOir. 

Total  in  256  vessels,  via  Cnpe  Horn 14,191 

•*  52  "  "    Chagres 3,547 

••  11  «*  **    Vera  Cruz 698 

«  11  «'  •«     Brazos 765 

"  3  "  "    Corpus  Christi 103 

«•  2  "  "    San  Juan  River. 118 

•*  2  "  "    Tampico 87 

"  1  "  **    Gal4es!on 86 

"  1  •«  «*    Lavaca. 122 

Total  in  309      " 10,717 
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as  the  present  population  of  the  Union.     There  are  causes  at  work  to 
indicate  this. 

Three  years  ago,  as  if  impelled  by  a  vision  of  this  western  progress, 
80  soon  to  receive  the  most  powerful  impetus,  the  people  of  the  south- 
west and  west  repaired  to  Memphis  in  one  great  convention.  We 
were  a  delegate  to  that  body  from  South  Carolina,  and  well  remember 
the  enthusiasm  which  was  excited  by  the  remark  of  her  great  states- 
man,  who  presided  on  the  occasion :  <<  in  less  than  one  generation,  the 
West  will  be  engaged  in  deliberations  to  extend  its  connections  with  the 
Pacific,  as  it  is  m)w  with  the  Atlantic,  and  that  connection  will  be  as 
intimate  with  the  one  as  the  other.  In  the  end,  we  will  command  the 
commerce  of  both,  and  this  great  valley  become  the  center  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world."  Mr.  Calhoun  was  right,  though  the  shad- 
ows were  cast  more  rapidly  than  even,  he  could  conceive.  The  hour 
is  already  come  !  A  second  great  western  convention  is  proposed,  and 
delegates  are  again  invited  from  wide-spread  regions  to  Memphis,  on 
the  Fouth  of  July.*  The  occasion  is  a  fitting  one  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  we  now  propose. 

Until  the  late  explorations  conducted  by  Col.  Fremont,  very  errone- 
ous ideas  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  'country  to 
the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  customary  to  denounce 
it  a  hopeless,  sterile  waste,  where  the  arts  of  civilized  men  could  never 
prevail.  Imperfect  as  the  explorations  have  been,  the  most  fruitful  and 
-abundant  regions  have  been  already  found,  with  the  finest  climates,  for- 
ests, and  streams.  Artificial  irrigation  is  regarded  practicable  where  these 
last  have  been  wanting.  We  have  the  valley  between  the  blue  and  far 
west  mountains — the  beautiful  country  of  the  Walla- Walla — the 
regions  about  the  Columbia,  from  the  straits  of  Fuca  to  the  waters  of 
the  Umpqua — the  much  abused  and  little  understood  "Great  Basin,'* 
where  Fremont  found  a  "rich  alluvion  soil'* — the  valleys  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin — the  country  to  the  northward  of  the  Bay  of 
5an  Francisco,  as  well  as  toward  Monterey — the  valley  of  St  Joseph 
and  to  the  southward  of  Point  Conception — Monterey  Bay,  Los  Ange- 
los,  &c.,  &c.  "I  read,"  says  Mr.  Benton,  "to  show  that  there  is 
good  country  in  the  mountains ;  but  I  have  more  beautiful  yet  to  show — 
the 'Three  Parks,'  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  in  Switzerland,  replete 
with  all  the  beauty  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
without  glaciers." 

We  believe  uiat  this  whole  region  will  eventually  be  one  of  flour- 
ishing empire.  Its  most  unfavorable  sites  will  not  suffer  in  the  compar- 
ison with  some  of  the  most  inhospitable  of  prosperous  J^ew  England. 
The  improvements  in  arts  has  made  the  desert  and  the  wilderness 
bloom.  As  yet,  imagination  cannot  even  picture  the  treasures  in  gold 
and  precious  stones  which  are  concealed  amon^  the  mountains  and 
through  the  beds  of  rivers.  These  must  necessarily  attract  a  large  pop- 
ulation, and  build  up  villages  and  great  cities.     With  a  command  of 

*  We  have  the  circular  of  the  committee  on  correspondence  before  Qs,  and  an 
able  paper  by  the  eame  gentlcroen  in  pamphlet  form,  containing  a  most  interest- 
ing letter  from  Lieut  Maury  to  Mr.  T.  Butler  King.  We  hope  to  attend  the 
convention,  and  take  part  in  iXM  proceedings. 
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the  precious  metals,  the  inhabitants  may  have  the  command  of  com- 
merce. The  East  is  before  them,  at  their  very  doors ;  that  East  which 
has  furnished  rich  products  from  all  antiquity,  and  held  out  golden  vis- 
ions of  unlimited  trade  to  all  civilized  nations;  the  East  which  built  up 
Alexandria — which  caused  Venice  to  spring  from  the  marshes  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  "abodes  of  fishermen ''  to  rival  in  splendor,  pomp 
and  magnificence,  all  the  world  had  hitherto  seen ;  the  East  that  en- 
riched the  Portuguese,  enabled  the  Dutch  to  compete  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas,  and  gave  at  last  to  their  great  rival  across  the  channel,  as 
it  were,  the  very  trident  of  Neptune  himself.  There  is  no  fancy  in 
this.  Western  America  may  have  her  high  destiny  too ;  and  we,  and 
all  the  world  else,  may  seek  to  share  it  with  her,  by  opening  channels 
of  frequent  intercourse  and  communication. 

Neither  California  nor  Oregon  are  more  distant  from  the  seats  of 
eastern  commerce  on  ilie  Pacific,  than  is  Europe  from  our  Atlantic 
coasts,  yet  already  have  we  an  annual  commerce  with  Europe  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Is  not  Western  America,  ia 
the  progress  of  her  history,  capable  of  a  similar  trade  by  the  Pacific  ? 
Her  ports  and  harbors,  Fuca,  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  San  Diego,  if 
not  all  that  could  be  desired,  are  at  least  sufficient. 

Western  Ameri(^a  can  compete  with  Europe  in  thie  eastern  trade, 
being  several  months  nearer — all  experience  showing  that  the  amount 
of  trade  increases  generally  in  a  ratio  with  the  facilities  and  rapidity  of 
intercourse.  She  can  compete  with  Eastern  America  in  this  same 
trade  for  a  similar  reason.  Admitting  a  dense  and  enterprising  popula- 
tion beyond  the  mountains,  these  propositions  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
great  question,  however,  occurs,  and  this  will  determine  the  whole 
matter,  can  Western  America  herself  be  brought  into  connection  toith 
the  Atlantic^  and  thus  with  Europe^  so  as  to  enable  her  to  trade  with  the 
world  in  India  products,  on  such  terms  as  will  secure  the  monopoly  ? 
At  present  she  has  no  such  connection,  but  is  isolated  and  alone,  and 
must  resort  to  the  seas  upon  less  advantage  than  Eastern  Asia.  Shall 
she  ever  remain  so  1 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  proposed  since  the  earliest  periods,  to  con- 
nect the  shores  and  commerce  of  the  American  continent,  and  whether 
any  plan  is  practicable,  and  which  ?  The  time  has  come  to  settle  this 
question.  But  first  it  is  well  to  determine  what  Eastern  America  has  to 
gain  in  the  event  of  success,  or  in  other  and  plainer  language — what  is 
the  value  of  eastern  commerce  ?* 

When  Venice  conducted  the  commerce  of  the  East  she  supplied  all 
the  world  with  its  products.  The  disadvantages  of  this  trade  were 
great,  land  carriage  as  well  as  sea,  and  various  shipments  and  reship- 
ments,  yet  the  richness  of  the  trade  endured  them  all,  and  made  her 
"dueen  of  cities — a  new  Tyre."  The  Byzantians  had  long  before 
conducted  the  same  trade,  by  voyages  up  the  Indus,  overland  communi- 

*  Mr.  T.  Butler  King,  io.his  ablo  report  upon  the  Panam  arailroad,  adverts  to^ 
OD6  great  cause  of  British  commercial  supremacy,  tiiat  "she  not  only  has  the 
ports  of  the  contineni  of  Europe  as  hor  nriarhbors,  but  she  \9  fifteen  hundred 
fm'les.  nr  two  weeks,  nearer  than  we  are  to  all  the  other  portt  of  the  worlds  except 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  American  continent  north  of  the  equator  and  the  WetH 
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cations -to  Oxus  and  down  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  navigation  to  the  Volga, 
transportation  again  across  the  country  to  the  Tanais,  thence  to  the 
Euxine,  with  a  reshipment  there.  Precious  indeed  must  be  the  trade 
which  can  flourish  amid  all  these  obstacles! 

As  focilities  of  intercourse  with  the  East,  however,  increased  after  the 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch  and  English,  we  find  the 
European  trade  with  Asia  prodigiously  augmented.  In  the  best  days 
of  Venice  (A  D.  1400)  this  trade  did  not  exceed  20,0C0,000  ducats, 
or  require  above  600  ships  of  600  tons  each.  Whereas  including 
America  now,  according  to  a  report  made  to  Congress,  by  Mr.  Breese, 
and  adding  for  increase  since  his  dates,  and  value  of  ships  engaged,  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  East  with  all  the  world,  annually,  may  be 
estimated  at  300,000,000  of  dollars,  requiring  2,000  ships. 

Indies,  He  fornishes  the  following  interesting  table  of  distances  to  be  saved  by 
the  Panama  route.  ^ 


Places. 


To  Calcutta,  via Cape  of  Good  Hopt 

Cape  Horn 

Ifiihmus  of  Panamb 
To  Canton,  via Cape  ot  Good  Hope 

Cape  Horn 

IsihmiiB  of  Panama 
To  Shangbae,  via Cape  of  Good  Hop* 

Cape  Horn 

Isthmus  of  Panamtt 
To  Valparaiso,  via Cap  Horn 

Isthmus  of  Paname 
To  Callao,  viz Cape  Horn 

IsthmuA  of  Panama 
To  Guayaquil,  via Cape  Horn 

Isthmus  of  Panamu 
To  Panama,  via Cape  Horn 

Isthmus  of  Panamn 
To  San  Bias,  via Cape  Horn 

Isthmus  of  Panama 
To  Mazatlan,  via Cape  Hoin 

Isthmus  of  Panama 
To  San  Diego,  via Cape  Horn 

Isthmus  of  Panama 
To  San  Francisco,  via Cape  Horn 

Isthiiius  of  Panamn 


E 

2: 


Miles. 
V3.466 
10,600 


10,400 
4,800 
3,566 

2,606 
3,660 
4.606 

4,500 

5,666 


O 

O 


o 
o 

e- 

> 


B 

p 


Milep 
I7.50M 

Jl3,tKX) 

•   ••■•> 

1 9,50: 
21,501' 


20,000 
22.0U0 


13,601 


Miles. 
16.000 
21,500 

»  •  •  •  •   • 

1«.000 
20,000 


18,500 
,>0,500 


14,300 


16,00. 


n,80( 


18.000 

18,56f 

19,606 


1I.4C0 

12,666 


12,800 
14,566 


16,300 
16,566 


17,000 
17,566 
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Table  I- — Statement  of  the  number  nf  vessels^  amount  of  tonnage  and  erewt, 
whieh  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  tfte  following  countries  from  and  to 
ports  beyond  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and  the  Pacific, 

INWARD.  OUTWARD, 

Ships.    Tonnage.     Men.  Ships.    Tonnage.      Men. 

England,  1842 877. .  .329,404. .  .16,698  823. .  .348,724. . .  18,468 

United  States,  1845 329...1ll,lb0. . .  6,998  367..  .125,582. ..  ^305 

France,  1833 117...  36,040...  2,048  117...  36,040...  2,038 

Antwerp,  1839 7...     2^60...      125  1...        272...        12 

Bremen,    1841 -...     6...     1,800...      ICO 

Hamburg,  1841 10...     5,000...      200  W...     5,0ee...      200 

Netherlands,  1840 186. . .  97^231. . .  5,150  221. .  .113,862. . .  5,G2S 

Rusjia  with  China,  estima-i 

ted  from  the  commerce> 

now  overland,  to  require  >    50...  25,000...   1,000  50...   25,000...   1,000 

Total....  1,584      608,515      32,319     1,589      654,480      35,648 
Tablb  II. — Faltte  of  trade  conducted  by  above  shipping. 

TMPORTS.  BZP0RT8. 

Great  Britain $85,527,120. . .  .59,187,185 

France 16,310,295....   8,2'?8,060 

Antwerp,  nostatistics  butestimated  on  number  of  ships  '  700,000. . . .      500,000 

Hamburg,  "  «  "  •*  600,000 400.000 

Bremen,  •*  ••  «  w  610,000 400,(00 

The  Netherlands 23,527,390. ...  4,702,000 

United  S.'ates 11,438,403 5,443,828 

United  States,  from  whale  fishery,  for  1845 : 

157,700  bbls.  sperm  oil  o  88 $4,37l,444i 

272,809    **     whale  oil  0  331....    2,864,495V  8.300,957 

3,195,054  lbs.    bone  lO  331 1,065,018) 

146.814,165.... 78,871,063 
Add  overland  Russia  with  China 12,048,055 7,581,  95 


Total $158,862,220. . .  .86,452,358 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
estimated  at  2,000,  of  the  value  $60,000,000.  Passengers  to  and  from  Bombay  and 
England  annually,  about  4,000,  paving  from  5  to  900  dollars  each,  and  occupving 
40  to  50  days.*  Extra  bagfirage  $15  per  hundred  pounds.  English  mails  to 
Bombay  and  China  $2,000,000,  making  $4,000,000  expended  annually  in  pas- 
SQsgers  and  mail  to  the  £^st. 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trade  with  eastern  countries  is 
susceptible  of  almost  unlimited  extension,  were  their  distance  lessened 
one-half,  or  two-thirds,  and  the  time  of  travel  reduced  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion. Many  new  products  would  then  endure  transportation  which 
are  now  too  perishable  or  bulky.  'I'he  travel  also  would  be  increased. 
In  truth  there  would  be  added  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
eastern  consumers.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are  but  in  their  infancy. 
There  area  million  and  one-half  Polynesian  Islanders;  Celebs  con- 
tains 3  millions ;  and  Java  5  or  6  millions,  who  export  $30,000,000 
annually  to  Holland.  Sumatra,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  exports 
30,000,000  pounds  spices.     Borneo,  with  3  to  4  millions,  exports  gold, 

•  This  of  course  is  by  the  overland  route  by  GIbroliar,  Alexandria,  Cairo 
Suei,  the  Red  Sea,  etc.  In  a  late  number  of  Chambers's  Miscellany  is  described 
the  route,  39  or  40  days,  and  tbe  oxpsnse  jBl20.  $600,  from  Southampton  to 
Bombay. 
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tin,  antimony,  and  diamonds.  The  Phillipines,  have  3,500,000,  produc- 
ing sugar,  cofiee,  indigo,  hemp.  Singapore  is  the  center  of  Indian 
trade;  India  contains  184,000,000  inhabitants,  including  Cabul  and 
Afl^hani^tan,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Ceylon,  etc.,  with  a  commerce 
of  §150,000,000  annually.  Australia  is  an  infant,  but  promising,  col- 
ony. Russian  America,  now  unimportant,  Manchoo  Tartary,  and  the 
great  Sanghalin  river,  4,000  miles  long,  connecting  with  Pekin ;  Japan, 
with  50,000,000  people  and  the  richest  products,  now  almost  closed  to 
commerce ;  China,  360,000,000  inhabitants,  on  the  coast  274,000,000^ 
with  its  Chang-hee,  or  Shang-hai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Yang- 
tsee-keang,  4,000  miles  long,  the  Mississippi  of  China. 

Can  it  be  imagined  that  these  vast  regions,  so  densely  populated,  have 
already  reached  the  acme  of  their  foreign  trade,  or  is  it  not  plausible, 
when  better  systems  of  intercourse  are  opened,  jealousies  removed,  and 
civilization  extended,  that  trade  with  them  will  be  augmented  two  or 
three  fold,  reaching,  perhaps,  in  the  aggregate,  five  to  eight  millions  of 
dollars?  Instead  of  two  thousand  travelers  visiting  the  East,  per  an- 
num, in  such  a  contingency,  would  not  the  number  reach  nearer  twenty 
thousand,  which,  at  half  the  present  rates  of  travel,  would  realize  six  or 
eight  millions  of  dollars? 

The  question  occurs  again,  how  can  we  connect  ourselves  with  the 
Pacific  by  a  route  so  advantageous,  in  every  respect,  as  will  enable 
us  to  command,  if  not  to  monopolize,  its  commerce,  and  augment  it  in 
the  manner  indicated?  And  this  brings  us  to  a  historical  consideration 
of  the  vwrious  projects,  past  and  present^  looking  to  a  connection  between 
the  AtlaTUic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

In  the  searcii  of  a  western  and  shorter  passage  to  India,  Columbus 
discovered  the  American  continent,  as  the  Portuguese  had  skirted  along 
Africa  and  doubled  the  Cape  for  an  eastern  passage.  The  Portuguese 
rested  in  their  brilliant  discoveries,  and  in  the  wealth  which  they 
brought  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  still  sought  the  nearer  route,  and  ex- 
plored the  American  continent,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  strait  or 
channel  through  it  to  India.  She  sought  in  vain  in  the  extreme  North  f 
about  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  along  the  Mexican  coasts,  and  through- 
out the  extent  of  all  South  America ;  finding,  however,  the  Straits  of 
Magellen,  and  ultimately,  though  long  afterward.  Cape  Horn.  These 
were  far  from  presenting  the  much  desired  advantage. 

No  sooner  had  Cortez  been  securely  established  in  Mexico,  than  he 
commenced  anew  the  search,  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  throughout 
all  the  coast.  He  wrote  to  the  Emperor:  "I  have  received  Information 
as  well  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  as  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
navigators,  there  exists  a  strait  leading  to  the  opposite  sea.^^  He  writes 
again:  "Should  we,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  so  hit  upon  this  strait, 
that  the  navigation  from  the  spice  countries  (the  East  Indies)  to  the 
kingdom  of  your  Majesty  would  become  excellent  and  shorter,  so  much  so 
that  it  would  be  two-thirds  less  than  the  present  navigalioti,  and  with- 
out any  danger  to  the  ships  in  going  or  coming,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  Spaniards  appeared,  at  last,  satisfied  in  this  quarter,  and  sent 
out  expeditions  to  north-west  of  America,  in  the  hope  of  greater  suc- 
cess there.  In  one  of  these  was  explored  the  Gulf  of  California,  and 
in  another  Friar  Marcos  asserted  the  discovery  of  regions,  which  no 
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one  afterward  could  find,  northwest  of  Mexico,  beyond  35^  of  latitude, 
abounding  in  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  a  civilised  population!* 
The  final  conclusion  was,  that  no  navigable  passage  existed  South  of 
the  latitude  of  40^,  and  soon,  says  Mr.  Greenhow,  the  Spanish  policy 
maintained,  ^the  discovery  of  any  passage,  facilitating  the  entrance  of 
European  vessels  into  the  Pacific,  would  be  deleterious  to  the  power 
and  interest  of  Spain  in  the  New  World."  t 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  direct  commerce  was 
opened  between  the  Spanish  East  India  possessions  and  Mexico.  For 
the  first  time  Europeans  crossed  the  Pacific  in  direct  voyages  from  Asia 
to  America.  '<  Large  ships,  called  galleons,  sailed  annually  from  Aca- 
pulco  to  Manilla  in  the  Phillipines,  and  to  Macao  and  China,  laden 
with  precious  metals  and  European  merchandize;  in  return  for  which 
they  brought  back  silks,  spices  and  porcelain,  for  consumption  in  Amer- 
ica, or  for  transportation  over  the  Atlantic  to  Europe;  while  an  exten- 
sive trade,  in  articles  equally  valuable,  was  carried  on  between  Panama 
and  the  various  ports  of  Peru  and  Chili." 

The  English  now  appear  upon  the  theater;  and,  jealous  of  the  lucra- 
tive branch  of  commerce  which  has  sprung  up,  the  buccaniers,  under 
Drake  and  Cavendish,  infest  the  waters  of  the  western  world.  To  this 
period  may  be  traced  the  ingenious  fictions  of  a  passage  in  the  north- 
west, through  the  continent,  so  long  credited  and  known,  even  upon  the 
maps,  as  the  Strait*  of  Anian,  or  of  JFWa. 

Between  the|year8  1600  and  1760  the  search  was  continued,  with  va- 
rious interest,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Hud- 
son's Straits.  Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English, 
Spanish  and  American  navigators  made  frequent  expeditions  to  the 
northwest,  and  their  respective  discoveries  became  a  question  of  keen 
and  lively  interest  and  discussion  but  lately,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
vexaia  questio  of  Oregon.  The  English  chapter  exhibits  the  results  of 
Alexander  McKensie,  one  of  her  citizens,  who  traversed  British  Amer- 
ica, from  Canada  to  the  Pacific,  being  in  search  of  an  inland  route  across 
the  continent 

The  Sieur  de  la  Salle  entertained  the  idea,  as  his  dispatches  will 
show,  that,  by  following  the  Mississippi  to  its  sources,  a  communication 
could  be  had  with  the  waters  of  the  Oregon  and  the  Pacific,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  East  commanded  by  France,  through  her  province  of 
Louisiana.^ 

Thomas  Jefferson,  two  hundred  years  later,  and  soon  after  the  Lou- 
isiana purchase,  following  the  idea  of  La  Salle,  dispatched  Lewis  and 
Clarke  on  an  expedition  to  the  northwest,  by  the  way  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, to  find,  if  possible,  a  route  of  commercial  communication  to  the  Pa- 
cific.$ 

So  much,  then,  for  the  history  of  this  interesting  subject,  and  now 
for  the  various  projects  of  our  own  day,  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  great  end.     They  are  either, 

I.  By  Canal,  or 

II.  6y  Railroad. 

*  Wms  this  California?  X  Vid.  Spark's  La  Salle. 

fHlst  Oregon  and  California,  p.  65.     §  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition,  vol.  1. 
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Of  each  there  are  several  routes  proposed,  with  yarious  degrees  of 
merit,  which  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  examine.  And  first,  as  to  ca- 
nals.    These  are, 

1.  By  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  Darien. 

2.  By  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 

3.  By  the  River  Atrato,  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 

4.  By  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Others,  less  practicable,  were  proposed  by  Humboldt,  but  we  shall 
consider  now  only  those  of  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec. 

1.  Panama.  Thisis  the  narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  the  two  Amer- 
icas ;  in  the  province  of  New  Grenada ;  between  the  parallels  of  8*^  and 
11*^  north  latitude;  varying  in  breadth  from  twenty-eight  to  forly-eight 
miles,  and  with  a  population  of  7,200.  The  Andes  afiford  many  gaps, 
or  passages,  and  the  country  presents  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  a 
canal,  which  it  is  estimated  may  be  built  for  940,000,000.  The  late 
conquest  of  California  has  given  an  interest  to  Panama,  far  greater  than 
it  has  previously  had.  Lines  of  steamers  constantly  ply  from  northern 
ports  to  Chagres,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  other  lines  from  Panama,  on  the 
Pacific,  to  San  Francisco  and  Oregon.  Little  difficulty  is  found  by 
passengers  over  the  isthmus,  who  are  conveyed  more  than  half  the  way  in 
canoes.  We  have  seen  the  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  expedition, 
the  scenery  and  aspect  of  the  country,  even  from  the  pens  of  delicate 
females.  The  rigors  of  the  climate  and  the  rainy  season  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

2.  Nicaragua.  This  lake  is  situated  between  11^  and  12^  north 
latitude ;  its  extent  is  large,  and  its  navigable  waters  are  carried  to  the 
Carribean  sea  by  the  river  San  Juan — navigable  during  the  rains,  ac- 
cording to  McCulloch,  throughout  its  whole  extent  Four  to  twelve 
feet  water  is  always  afforded  in  the  Rio  Juan,  and  it  is  proposed  to  im- 
prove its  navigation,  or  to  construct  a  canal  from  the  Lake  Nicaragua, 
which  is  adapted  to  ships  of  largest  burthen,  to  the  Pacific,  fifteen 
and  three-fourths  miles,  through  a  country  elevated,  in  general,  not  more 
than  nineteen  feet  The  level  of  the  lake  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  feet  above  the  Pacific,  and  the  diflTerence  in  level  between  the  two 
oceans  is  twenty  or  twenty-two  feet  For  a  canal,  there  must  be  one 
mile  of  tunnel,  and  two  miles  of  deep  cutting  through  volcanic  rock, 
and  also  a  great  number  of  locks.  Mr.  Bailey,  under  direction  of  the  State 
of  Nicaragua,  made  a  survey  in  1837-8,  and  estimated  the  cost  of  a 
canal  at  about  $30,000,000. 

3.  Tehuantepec.  The  Rio  Guascecualco  has  its  mouth  in  the  Mex- 
ican province  of  Vera  Cruz,  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  route  across  the  Isthmus  follows  the  course 
of  the  river  as  far  as  Tarifa,  at  which  town  a  canal  or  rail-road  will  be- 
gin, passing  into  the  western  lakes  which  are  discharged  into  the  Pa- 
cific. The  width  of  the  Isthmus  in  this  part  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  its  central  mountainous  chain  exhibits  a  depression  in 
the  line  of  the  route.  For  twenty-five  miles  a  plain  is  formed,  whose 
streams  flow  North  and  South.  There  are  passes  or  gates  here,  such  as 
Chivola  and  Tarifa.  The  northward  streams  enter  the  Guascecualco — 
the  southern,  the  Chiapa,  which  is  discharged  in  the  lake  east  of  Te- 
huantepec, on  the  Pacific.     We  have  before  us  the  survey  and  charts 
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of  Moro,  appoioted,  ia  1832,  surveyor  under  Garay,  who  had  obtained 
the  right  of  way  from  Mexico,  for  fifty  years,  and  the  property  in  all  the 
lands  for  thirty  miles  on  either  side — the  fpassage  to  be  opened  to  all 
nations,  and  considered  neutral  ground.  The  Spanish  engineer  con- 
ceives the  whole  extent  of  the  Guascecualco  may  be  rendered  navigable 
by  artificial  means,  and  without  exhorbitant  cost.  He  proposes  also  to 
remove  the  bar  on  the  Pacific  entrance,  and  estimates  the  whole  expense 
of  the  canal  85,000,000  francs— less  than  $20,000,000.  We  have  pre- 
pared the  following  map  from  the  charts  of  Moro : 


FI0P08KD 
THROOOH 

The  iBfhmuB  of  Tehoantepeo, 

From  the 

SURVEYS  OF  SIGNOR  MOEO, 
Mexican  Bnclneer,  1844. 


GULF  OF  MEXICO. 


^  OCCAM 


The  late  Vice  President,  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  strongly  advocated  the  Te- 
hnantepec  route,  in  an  able  and  elaborate  paper,  and  suggested  the  im- 
portance of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  securing  to  us 
forever  the  right  of  way.  The  Mexicans,  it  is  understood,  would  not 
listen  to  this;  though  it  is  likely,  as  they  can  never  hope  to  make  the 
improvement  themselves,  they  would,  upon  some  more  suitable  occa- 
sion, readily  make  the  concession. 

In  regard  to  the  canal  communication  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  an  opin- 
ion. The  Americans  would  never  undertake  it,  we  think,  unless — which 
is  hardly  to  be  expected,  at  least  for  half  a  century — the  territories 
were  ours,  or  unless  an  overland  communication  across  our  present 
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possessions  were  found  impracticable.  Would  the  British?  And  this, 
too,  must  depend  upon  the  chances  of  our  railroad,  as  above  hinted  at 
If  that  succeeds,  of  course  the  Isthmus  canal  would  be  unnecessary, 
and  we  opine  that  one  would  require  as  long  to  build  as  the  other.  But 
this  is  anticipating.  When  the  American  continent  becomes  as  densely 
populous  as  Europe,  these,  and  many  other  connections,  may  all  be  in 
successful  operation  together. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  various  projected  railroad  routes  across  the 
contineiTt.     They  are — 

1.  Across  Panama— the  Aspin  walls. 

2.  Aross  Tehuantepec — Mr.  Hargous. 

3.  Tampico  to  Mazatlan. 

4.  Natchez  to  Mazatlan — Mr.  Patterson's. 

5.  Galveston  to  San  Diego — Gen.  Houston. 

6.  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco — Mr.  Benton's.* 

7.  Lake  Michigan  to  Oregon  and  San  Francisco — Mr.  Whitney. 

8.  Memphis  to  San  Diego,  Monterey,  or  San  Francisco. 

Of  these,  the  first  four  are  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  through  foreign 
territory  and  the  remainder  entirely  through  our  own.  We  take  them 
in  order. 

1.  Panama  Railroad.  At  the  last  session  of  Concnress  considerable 
excitenieRt  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Aspin  wall  and 
others  to  construct  this  road,  on  consideration  of  a  contract  from  Govern- 
ment, to  carry  the  mails,  troops  and  government  stores,  for  ten  years,  at 
9250,000  per  annum.  The  road  to  be  guaranteed  complete  in  three  years, 
and  to  charge  Americans  no  more  than  88  each,  for  passage,  and  $8  per 
ton,  freight  These  rates  to  be  reduced  after  the  first  five  years  to  $5  each, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  road  to  be  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Able  speeches  were  made  in  the  Senate,  by  Messrs.  Benton,  Douglass, 
Clayton,  Webster  and  Dayton,  in  advocacy  of  the  scheme,  and  by 
Downs,  Niles,  Allen,  Butler,  Davis  and  Foote,  in  opposition.  We  give 
some  extracts  from  the  debate,  as  possessing  great  interest 

Mr.  Benton  said : 

"  It  is  therefore  a  temporary  road  for  us — not  temporary  for  other  nations — ^bnt 
for  us  it  is  a  temporary  road  across  the  Isthmus  of  ranaina,  as  a  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  design  which  Mr.  Jefferson  couceived,  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  I  have  been  collecting  information  and  studying  details 
for  thirty  years;  and  I  intend  at  a  proper  time  to  bring  in  a  bill,  with  those  details, 
for  commencing  the  location  and  construction  of  the  road.  With  this  explana- 
tion of  my  views  of  the  projected  route  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  that  we 
art  to  use  as  a  temporary  route,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  thing  we  have  got  to 
do  is  to  go  about  it  at  once— to  do  it  immediately,  or  the  whole  object  is  lost.  I 
am  for  no  permanent  road  outside  of  my  country.  I  am  for  no  permanent  road 
for  .America,  either  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  Tehuantepec,  or  anywhere  else. 
I  am  only  for  a  temporary  measure,  with  respect  to  any  route,  sir;  but  I  take  that 
one  which  can  be  got  first,  and  which  will  answer  our  purposes  better  than  any 

*  A  memorial  was  presented,  at  last  Congress,  to  carry  the  mail  between  these 
two  points  by  express,  on  the  part  of  W.  A.  Bradley,  and  others,  and  reported  on 
by  Mr.  Bell  and  Senator  Rusk. 

We  read,  also,  in  the  Railroad  Journal,  the  memorial  to  Congress,  of  Bayard, 
praying  aid  in  constructing  a  railroad  from  St.  Louis,  intersecting  the  Rio  Grande, 
Red  and  Gila  rivers ;  and  one  from  Dennis  Keenan,  Jr.,  proposing  a  railroad  and 
magnetic  telegraph,  from  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  to  the  Pacific.  Truly  ib  this  an 
age.  of  enterprise. 
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other.  If  we  undertake  to  institnte  comparisons  between  different  routes,  even  if 
we  baye  a  legal  and  political  right  to  do  so,  why,  sir,  the  very  object  for  which  I 
want  a  road  outside  of  our  own  country  is  lost.  I  want  it,  sir,  directly.  I  want 
H  for  present  use ;  and  if  we  have  to  wait,  why,  sir,  we  may  as  well  throw  up  the 
whole,  and  wait  for  our  own.  I  have  no  idea,  sir,  of  doing  anything  permanent 
outside  of  our  country— no  idea  of  going  into  exiienses,  or  bargains,  or  arrange- 
ments, which  are  to  keep  me  outside  of  my  own  country  one  moment  beyond  the 
time  that  we  are  able  to  finish  our  road.'* 

Mr.  Webster  said : 

**  I  have  a  strong  disposition  to  think  the  measure  is  a  proper  one.  The  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  the  country  call  for  it.  There  is  nothing  in  those  cir- 
cumstances likely  to  make  them  so  short-lived  and  temporary,  as  that  within  a 
year  or  two,  or  any  number  of  years,  we  may  justly  apprehend  and  consider  that 
this  work  will  not  be  necessary ;  and  I  repeat  again,  that  if  there  were  a  proposi- 
tion at  the  same  time  for  the  other  work,  if  it  were  in  as  advanced  a  state  as  this, 
and  we  were  to  have  but  one,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  the  other ;  and  I 
fully  believe  both  are  to  be  accomplished,  and  still  other  modes  of  communicatioa 
are  to  be  established  across  our  own  territory,  without  any  occasion  to  enter  the 
territories  of  other  countries.** 

Mr.  Clayton  said: 

**This  is  to  be  an  American  road.  It  will  have  that  character  abroad,  do  what 
you  may.  American  citizens  are  entrusted  with  the  construdtion  of  it.  Well,  if 
this  work  is  to  be,  and  be  called  an  American  work,  I  desire  that  it  should  be  a 
road  worthy  of  the  American  name;  and  in  my  opinion  the  American  povem- 
ment  should,  within  its  constitutional  sphere,  aid,  as  far  as  it  can,  individual  enter- 
prise in  making  a  road  worthy  of  the  American  character.  I  do  not  want  a  road 
attempted  there  by  individuals  and  carried  on  by  piecemeal,  commencing  with  a 
railroad  of  a  few  miles,  and  perhaps  ending  for  some  years  to  come  with  a  plank  or 
a  mule  road,  I  desire  that  the  improvement  should  go  on  contiuHously  and  in  the 
shortest  practical  time.  And  now  allow  me  one  general  remark  in  regard  to  the 
sum  to  be  expended.  I  would  aid,  as  far  as  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
government  will  enable  us  to  do  it,  in  making  a  road  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  '^ 
the  Pacific,  or  a  road  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuautepec,  as  I  design  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  the  road  proposed  by  this  bill ;  and  whatever  the  cost  of  a  passage 
by  canal  or  railroad  across  to  i\e  Pacific  on  either  isthmus  may  be.  whether  two 
millions,  two  and  a  half  millions,  six  millions,  twenty  millions,  or  even  fifty  mil- 
lions, I  say,  sir,  that  the  wit  of  man  cannot  find  any  other  mode  of  expending  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  much  for  the  bene'fit  of  this  country  and  of  the  whole 
human  family.  And  I  repeat  that  I  do  think  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  government  that  nothing  has  yet  been  attempted 
with  success  to  save  4mr  commerce  the  dangerous  navigation  of  nine  thousand 
miles  around  the  cape.  I  take  the  proposition  now  before  us  because  it  is  practi- 
cable. I  would  not  delay  the  work  from  year  to  year  and  from  day  to  day.  If 
we  can,  by  expendiug  the  sum  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  or  less,  ac- 
complish so  great  an  object,  I  say  for  one  that  I  am  willing  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure.*' 

The  objections  to  the  bill  were  strongly  urged — ^that  it  was  a  contri- 
bution indirectly  for  internal  improvements ;  that  the  monopoly  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  treaty  with  Grenada,  making  the  passage  free; 
that  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  government  would  itself  build  the  road ; 
Ihat  the  consideration  offered  by  the  company  was  inadequate ;  that  it 
would  be  unfortunate  for  the  government  to  be  bound  down  so  long  a 
time  to  a  route  far  beyond  our  own  country ;  that  the  steamers  to 
Chagres  must  enter  the  Carribean,  an  enemy's  sea,  perhaps,  and  have 
their  coal  depots  at  Jamaica ;  that  it  is  far  less  desirable,  and  not  more 
practicable,  than  the*  Teh uan tepee  route,  etc.,  etc.* 

*It  was  understood  that  this  was  a  mere  question  of  time,  and  the  Aspinwalls 
would  build  the  road  in  ten  years,  whether  they  had  Che  government  contract,  or  not. 
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Mr.  Underwood  said : 

**Now,  sir  I  have  given  you  these  speculations  and  these  data,  and  if  there  be 
any  thing  in  them  at  all,  it  is  very  manifest  that  it  is  to  be  the  most  profitable 
route  for  the  investment  of  capital  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  to  be  noth- 
ing like  it.  It  is  to  transcend  every  other  railroad  that  has  been  constructed. 
And  what,  then,  are  you  doing.  It  is  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment— a  departure  from  all  the  principles  of  the  constitution-^to  make  millionaires 
of  the  members  of  this  company.  That,  sir,  is  your  bill.  I  believe  it  was  sug- 
gested  that  it  was  an  extra-territorial  improvement.  So  much  the  worse  for  me; 
so  much  the  better  for  my  argument,  but  worse  for  my  feelings.  I  want  to  im- 
prove my  own  country.  I  want  to  make  a  railroad-— one  or  two,  if  you  please— 
across  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific;  but  I  want  it  in  our  own  coun- 
try, if  I  can  get  it.  I  will  not  object  to  tins,  if  yon  will  place  it  on  a  basis  by 
which  I  can  see  that  we  get  an  equivalent  for  the  money  which  we  pay;  but  I  will 
not  give  a  cent— I  am  too  democratic  for  that— by  way  of  exclusive  privileges  to 
a  favored  few.  With  the  views  I  have  taken  of  this  matter,  based  on  the  figures 
which  I  have  read,  and  looking  at  what  the  government  will  give  under  this  act, 
and  what  individuals  must  pay,  it  must  be  the  most  profitable  investment  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  To  this  bill,  then,  sir,  I  am  altogether  oppoaed.  I  am  further 
opposed  to  it,  because  we  have  not  the  data  upon  which  to  act,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this  thing  has  taken  a  step  which  it  should  not  have  taken." 

2.  Tehuantefec  Railroad.  This  was  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Har- 
gous,  of  New  York,  who  has  a  grant  for  fifty  years  from  Mexico  to 
build  the  road — ^ihai  Republic  to  impose  no  taxes  upon  travelers  or  im- 
posts, to  allow  foreigners  to  acquire  real  estate  and  exercise  all  trades, 
except  mining,  for  fifty  leagues  on  either  side  of  the  road.  But  we 
adopt  the  words  of  the  memorial : 

'**From  these- surveys  it  is  established  that  the  entire  distance  from  sea  to  sea  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  and  presents  a  wide  plain 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Guascecualco  to  the  port  of  the  Meza  de  Tarifa,  a  table  or 
elevated  plain  on  the  line  of  the  Andes,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  six  hundred 
an  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  again  de- 
scends to  a  plain  which  reaches  the  Pacific.  The  summit  level  to  be  overcome  is 
only  six  hundred  and  fifty  feeL  Thirty  miles  of  the  river  Coatzacoalcos  are  nav- 
igable for  ships  of  the  largest  class,  and  fifteen  miles  beyond  this  for  vessels  of  light 
draught,  leaving  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  of  railroad  to  be  made. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  all  the  detAils  of  these  surveys, 
and  which  go  to  show  so  stron^y  how  easily  a  railroad  cau  be  constructed  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  absolute  practicabili- 
ty has  been  clearly  ascertained.' 

'*In  other  respects  it  ofifords  great  facilities  for  construction «■  *The  entire 
course  of  the  Guascecualco  is  bounded  by  forests,  which  can  supply  immense 
quantities  of  the  proper  kind  of  timber  suitable  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad, 
and  all  of  which  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  the  property  of  the  dompany 
undertaking  the  construction  of  the  road.  Limestone,  strong  clay,  asphultum, 
and  building  stone  of  the  best  quality,  suitable  for  bridges  where  necessary,  are 
placed  as  if  purposely  by  Nature,  ail  along  the  direction  of  this  route.  The  Zapo- 
tecos  and  other  Indians  can  be  found  in  quite  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  at  those  points  where  foreign  labor  is  indispensable,  the  temperature  is 
such  as  to  allow  them  to  pursue  their  labor  without  either  inconvenience  or  injury 
to  their  health.  The  climate,  though  warm,  is  healthy.  The  natives  are  mild, 
submissive,  aud  tractable.  There  are  ample  sources  wnence  to  obtain  a  stock  of 
domestic  animals  and  beasts  of  burden.  Throughout  the  whole  line  secured  by 
the  grant,  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  a  communication  across  the  isthmus  as  for 
the  settlement  of  the  country  by  foreigners,  all  the  productions  of  the  equatorial 
and  temperate  regions  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance;'  for  the  valley  of  the 
isthmus  produces  the  former,  and  on  ascending  to  the  more  elevated  country  bor- 
dering on  the  valley,  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zone  is  found  there,  as  well  as. 
its  productions.  At  each  end  of  the  railroad  are  sui^table  places  for  fine  harbors, 
as  well  as  to  depth,  size,  and  sepnrity  from  storms.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guascecualco.    By  diffi»rent  navigators  the  water  has  been  sounded 
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tnd  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  have  been  found  on  it  at  low  water.  Commo- 
dore  Perry,  in  hit  larvey  in  1847,  foand  twelve  feet.  At  a  small  pass  at  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  ocean,  on  the  Pacific  side,  there  is  at  low  water  seven  feet.  Yoar 
petitioner,  however,  is  convinced,  from  the  character  of  the  obstrnctions,  that  they 
can,  at  a  small  expense  of  time  and  money,  he  removed  easily,  and  will  then  open 
an  entrance  for  vessels  of  large  size  into  ports  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  He  is 
prepared  to  show  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  honorable  body. 

^*Scich  are  some  of  the  physical  advanta^os  connected  with  this  route.  There 
•re  others,  hovrever,  no  less  important.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Han  Francisco  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  .%Q94  miles,  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  5,000 — thus  showiug  that  the  route  by  the  Isthmus  of  Te< 
huantepec  is  1,706  miles  shorter  than  by  Panama.  The  distance  from  New  York 
by  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  4,744  miles,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  5,858— 
making  the  route  by  Tehuantepec  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  1,104  miles 
shorter  than  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama." 

Mr.  Foote  offered  the  following  remarks  and  table : 

*'From  New  York  to  Chagres  and  the  mouth  of  the  Guascecnaico  river,  the  dia- 
tance  will  be  about  the  same  for  steam  vessels;  but  that  for  sail  vessels,  the  route 
to  Chagres  is  much  the  longest,  as  a  vessel  might  have  to  go  outside  of  Cuba,  St. 
Domingo,  and  Jamaica,  in  order  to  get  into  the  current  controlled  by  the  trade 
winds;  that  the  Panama  route  strikes  the  Pacific  ocean  some  twelve  handred  miles 
(more  or  less)  more  distant  from  California  than  the  terminus  on  the  Pacific  cf 
the  Tehuantepec  route;  that  the  Tehuantepec  route  passes  through  a  healthy 
country,  whilst  the  Panama  route  traverses  a  region  confessedly  more  sickly  than 
any  in  North  America  besides;  that  from  New  Orleans  it  is  650  miles  further  to 
Chagres,  than  to  Guascecnaico  ;  that  the  marine  route  to  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Tehuantepec  route  is  altogether  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whereas  the  Chagres 
roote  is  outside  of  all  the  West  India  islands  (a  highly  important  consideration  in 
time  of  war) ;  that  the  soundings  on  the  bar  at  Guascecuaico  are,  according  to  the 
highest  authority,  at  roost  seasons  of  the  year,  from  18  to  20  feet,  and  never  lower 
than  12  feet  3  inches,  with  a  tide  of  two  feet;  that  distinguished  English  engineers 
have  reported  that  $3,000,000  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  safe  and  convenient  port 
at  Tamon  bay;  that  at  Panama,  vessels  cannot  approach  nearer  than  three  miles, 
and  a  pier  will  have  to  be  constructed  about  that  distance;  whereas,  at  Boca  Parra, 
where  the  Tehuantepec  route  is  to  terminate  on  the  Pacific,  there  is  a  fine  port; 
and,  finally,  that  the  following  table  (which  I  request  to  be  read)  may  be  fully  re- 
lied on  in  all  respects: 


Voyage. 


New  York  to  Boca  Barra,  round  Cape  Horn,  crossing 
the  line  in  long.  26^  W.,  Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Cal- 
lao  and  Boca  Barra, 

New  York  to  Canton,  by  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans, 
crossing  the  line  in  long.  26^  W.,  going  to  lat  41^  S., 
and  eastward  to  long,  of  St  Paul's^  and  thence  by  the 
straits  of  Sunda, 

New  Orleans  to  Boca  Barra,  round  Cape  Horn,  to  St 
Thomas,  Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Callao  and  Boca 
Barra, 

New  Orleans  to  Columbia  river,  round  Cape  Hern, 

New  Orleans  to  Columbia  river,  inland  journey,  up  the 
Mississippi,  up  the  Missouri,  and  across  the  Rocky 
Mounrains, 

[JVbif.^— This  has  a  land  journey  of  900  miles,  full  of 
difficulties.] 

New  York  to  the  Colombia  river» 


s 

s 


9,060 


3,590 


11,610 
11,610 


180 
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Mr.  Dayton,  in  opposition  to  the  road,  read  a  letter  from  Col  Abert, 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  and  from  Lieutenant  Maury.  We 
extract  first  from  Col.  Abert: 

<*It  is  Bapposed  that  the  railroad  of  this  route  will  pass  through  Chevela  as  its 
summit  pass,  about  700  feet  above  the  ocean  on  either  side.  The  communication 
with  the  Pacific  on  the  southern  side  is  by  means  of  two  small  lakes,  called  the 
Upper  and  Lower  lake.  The  railroad  landing  will,  probably,  be  on  the  Upper  lake, 
and  the  developed  length  of  the  road  from  tlie  landing  to  Chevela  will  not,  I  think, 
be  less  than  thirty-five  miles.  The  northern  terminus  of  the  road,  at  a  point  where 
the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ceases«  will  be  at  the  lower  end  of  Tacami- 
chapa  island,  an  island  of  tlie  Guascecuaico  river.  A  straight  or  air  line  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  line  for  the  length  of  the  road,  which  must  of  necessity  deviate  from 
such  a  line  and  occupy  the  valley  of  the  psncipal  streams. 

<*From  information  derived  from  those  much  interested  in  this  route,  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe  that  a  railroad  can  be  located  between  Chevela  and  the  point  on 
the  Guascecuaico  before  designated  of  not  less  than  120  mileft.  This  woald  make 
the  whole  road  155  miles  long. 

''  Prom  the  surveys  of  our  navy,  when  on  duty  in  the  Gulf  durine  the  late  war« 
twelve  feet  water  was  found  over  tlie  Guascecuaico  bar,  and  it  is  also  said  that  at 
times  this  depth  is  increased  to  fourteen  feet, 

*<  During  the  season  of  northers,  it  is  represented  as  a  dangerous,  if  not  impassa- 
ble bar,  rarely  approached  during  that  season,  as  the  adjacent  coast  affords  no  ad- 
equate shelter.  The  harbor  on  the  Gulf  side  is  the  Guascecuaico  river,  a  safe  and 
good  harbor  after  the  bar  is  passed. 

**  The  harbor  on  the  Pacific  side  is  the  lakes  or  lagnons  before  described ;  for  Te- 
buantepec  bay  is  an  open  roadstead,  without  protecif^n  or  shelter  of  any  kind,  and 
this  bay  is  represented  as  belog  liable  to  frequent  a&u, violent  tempests.  The  en- 
trance to  these  lagoons  is  through  a  narrow  passage  between  the  lower  lagoon  and 
the  Pacific,  called  the  Boca  Barra.  It  cannot  be  made  by  sailing-vessels  with  an 
adverse  wind,  nor  by  steamers,  under  such  circumstances,  without  great  difficulty 
and  danger.  The  inside  of  Boca  Barra  is  closed  by  a  bar,  over  which  not  more 
than  eight  feet  of  water  has  been  found. 

**Thi8  route  being  155  miles  (of  railroad),  if  it  be  supposed  to  cost  as  much  at 
the  Panama  route  (and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  cost  less),  the  total  cost  will  be 
$12,913,900. 

The  total  length  of  the  Tehuautepec  route  can  be  stated  as  follows : 

155  miles  of  railroad. 

15  of  water,  through  the  two  lakes  to  the  Pacific. 
30  (about)  of  river  navigation,  from  the  foot  of  Tacamichapa  island  to  the  Gulf 

of  Mexico. 

.  300  miles. 

LieuL  Maury  remarks, 

There  is  now  in  the  course  of  pnblieation  at  this  office  a  chart  of  the  mouth 
and  bar  of  the  Guascecuaico,  from  a  very  accurate  survey  made  by  Lt  Leigh^ 
by  order  of  Commodore  Perry,  in  1848.  It  appears  by  that,  that  there  is  not 
more  than  12i  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

I  would  here  remark  that  there  is  in  this  office  also  a  manuscript  copy  of  Cave- 
tano  Moro*8  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuautepec,  under  the  Garay  grant.  The 
original,  from  which  this  copy  was  taken,  was  found  by  Commander  Mackenzie 
at  Mina-titlan  in  1847,  in  possession  of  one  of  the  assistants  on  that  survey,  and 
the  copy  here  was  made  by  Lt.  May,  by  order  of  Commodore  Perry. 

The  surveys  by  our  own  officers  differ  so  widely  and  in  such  essential  particu- 
lars from  the  More  Survey,  that  they  discredit  it  in  some  of  its  most  important 
features,  and  show  it  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence. 

Lt.  Leigh's  soundinffs  I  know  to  be  correct.  His  chart  was  constructed  in  this 
office  with  a  ffreat  dealof  care,  and  his  note-books  are  here  on  file  for  reference.  Lt. 
Leigh  makes  but  12i  feet  on  the  bar,  Cayetano  More  6.2  metres,  or  30i  feet  English. 

Thinking  there  might  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter,  which  Commodore  Perry 
could  explain,  I  referred  the  More  survey  to  him,  and  called  his  attention  to  this 
discrepancy  as  to  the  depth  of  water  on  ue  bar— a  vital  feature  in  the  advantages 
of  the  route.  By  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo  he  replies  with  regard  to  the  More 
map:  **I  notice  -en  a  side  sketch  of  the  bar  the  shoalest  water  marked  at  6.3 
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netret.  This  ic  certainly  wrong,  ■■  I  have  crossed  the  bar  several  times  myself, 
soondinflf  both  ways,  and  the  average  depth  in  the  channel  has  not  exceeded  13i 
feet.  With  regard  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  Pacific  side,  it  is  not  more,  how- 
ever, than  six  or  eight  feet  I  do  not  find  the  Boca  Barra  recognized  by  any  chart 
or  book  as  a  harbor  or  port  into  which  vessels  may  enter.  Ventoza  is  an  opei| 
roadstead  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Boca  Bara;  it  is  without  shelter,  and  vessels 
are  driven  out  to  sea  by  every  gale  at  a  moment^s  warning.. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shortest  navigable  ro^te  in  nau.tieal  miles,  apon 
arcs  of  great  circles,  from  Ne^r  York  to  the  mouth  pf  the  Guascec;uaico  and  Navy 
Bay,  also  from  ^ew  Orlefins  to  the  ^me  places. 

Gnascecualco.  Navy  Bay.* 

New  Yprk,  via  Hole  in  the  Wall,       -        -        1,800 

do  south  side  Cuba,  •        •        2,870  1,990 

New  Orleans, 800  ],450 

On  account  of  winds  and  currents,  the  average  time  under  canvass,  from  New 
York,  is  rather  less  to  Navy  Bay  than  to  Gnascecualco  by  either  route. 

3.  Tampico  and  Mazatlan  Rail  Road.  We  have  merely  seen 
this  suggested,  and  believe  do  survey  has  been  made.  The  distance 
would  not  exceed  seven  hundred  miles.  Mexico,  it  is  QOt  likely,  will 
ever  have  the  means  of  constructing  such  a  road  across  her  territories. 
A  £ir  better  road  is,  however,  proposed  by  the  Mexicans,  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Acapulco,  passing  through  Jalapa,  Cordova,  Puebia,  Cuerna- 
vaca  and  Mexico;  the  entire  mule  route  being, according  to  the  common 
itineraries,  from  Vera  C  jz  to  Mexico,  252  miles,  from  Mexico  to  Aca- 
pulco, 270  miles — ^in  ak,  522  miles.  A  greater  difficulty  than  the 
length,  however,  is  the  immense  height  which  has  to  be  ascended  and 
descended  in  the  passage  between  the  two  seas.  Mexico  is  a  vast  moun* 
tain  ridge,  or  plateau,  wide  at  the  north,  narrowing  rapidly  at  the  south, 
but  stillpreserving  throughout  its  general  height,  which  averages  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand  feet,  or  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
perpendicular  altitude.  The  city  of  Mexico  itself,  is  no  less  than  som« 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Nor  is  this  the  worst; 
for  from  -this  mountain  rHge  rise  the  minor  ridges,  or  chains  of  moun* 
tains,  half  as  high  again  alrnpst^  which  require  to  be  climbed.  Thus, 
between  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  the  Quif,  is  the  ridge  of  Rio  Frio, 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  feet  high;  and  on  the  west,  that  of  £1  Marques, 
01  about  the  same  altitude.  Dot^btless,  lower  depressions  in  these  ridges 
might  be  found ;  but  no  engineer  would  think  lightly  of  the  task  of  locat- 
ing a  working  railroad,  free  from  planes  and  tunnels  through  mountains 
of  solid  porphyry,  over  such  a  country  as  central  Mexieo^t 

4.  Natchez  and  Mazatlan  Railroad.  This  route  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Patterson^  of  Louisiana,  Col.  Qadsden  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Professor  Forshay.  In  his  report  to  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Company,  in  1846,  Col  Gbdsden  says:  ^In  conection  with  their  Atlan- 
tic communications  with  Yicksburg,  Qrand  Qulf  and  Natchez,  crossinc 
the  Mississippi  at  ope  or  all  of  these  points,  roads  are  already  projected 
looking  further  to  the  west,  which,  uniting  on  a  common  trunlc^  in  the 
rapki  progress  of  south-western  extension  and  emigration,  will  in  time 
1)0  made  to  course  through  the  new  acquired  territory  of  Texas,  and  by 
Xhe  Mexican  provinces,  to  a  terminus  at  Mazatlan  in  the  Bay  of  l3alifor- 

*  Near  the  Isthmns  of  Dftrioji  and  forty-four  milet  from  Panama^  by  sea. 
t  New  York  Courier  aad  Enquirer. 
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nia',  or,  taking  a  more  northero  direction,  by  the  valley  of  the  Red  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  ma}r  easily  pass  by  the  southern  gorges  in  the  Stony 
Mountains,  and  find,  in  the  course  of  events,  certain  though  slow,  a  more 
imposing  location  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific."  Col. 
Qadsden  published  at  the  same  time  a  map  of  the  route. 

In  July,  1848,  Mr.  Forshay  published  in  our  Review  a  paper  upon 
this  railroad  and  a  map,  entermg  into  many  interesting  particulars  and 
details.     The  distances  and  expense  he  assumes  as  follows: 

Natchez  to  Trinity,            26  miles.    Level. 

Trinity  to  Alexandria       54  **  Xiovel — one  grade  twenty  feet  per  mile. 

Alexandria  to  Cotile          20  ^  Level  without  obstacle. 

Cotile  to  Sabine                 50  **  Uj)dalatiiig,some  hills  and  rocka — 170  mileSf 

#  l,5U0,0D0  cost. 

Sabine  to  San  Antonio    400  **  Undulating  gently. 

Antonio  to  Rio  Grande    150  ««                 «•              ••       —550  mUes,  f  5,500,000. 

Rio  Grande  to  Mountains  100  ^  One  hill,  not  steep. 

Monntainsto  Hot  Springs  20  **  HiHy  between  Mountains. 

Hot  Springs  to  Monclova  50  **  Hills,  but  no  rocks— 170  miles,  $2,200,000. 

Monciova  to  Bazan            30  **  Between  mountains. 

Bozan  to  La  Joya               14  <*  Calcareous,  dusty  roads. 

La  Joya  to  Veneditto         34  *^  Same— -no  water---easy  pass.  Sec. 

Veneditio  to  Sanceda        2^  *<  Barren — Sanceda,  finely  cultivated  road  be* 

tween  monutains. 

Sanceda  to  Jarrol               16.  "  Road  rough  and  broken,  no  mountains-^-cul* 

tivated  valley. 

Jarrol  to  Pastora               16  **  Dry,  barren,  but  not  ragged, 

Pastora  to  Tenogo              8  " 

Tenaga  to  Cienagi^            20  *<  Rough  and  difficult. 

Ciennga  to  Obaya               18  **  Splendid  valley. 

Obay a  to  Parras*                 5  «               •♦            "     —181  miles,  #  2,800,000  cost^ 

Parras  to  Durabgo           230  *•  Table  lands. 

Durango  to  Rosa rio  River  70  *^      ,  Mountainous. 

Rosario  to  Mazallan        130  ^  Along  the  river<-J420  miles,  1 10,000,000  cpst. 

Grand  total,.  1401  miles,  $  22,000,000  cost. 

We  insert  a  map  of  this  route  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Forshay. 

In  dismissing  these  road3  through  Mexican  territory,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  express  our  strong  preference  for  that  by  the  way  of  Natchez, 
through  Texas.  New  Orleans  and  the  south-west  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  its  construction..  Our  preferences,  however,  will  readily 
yield,  if  some  other  point  on  the  Mississippi,  not  greatly  more  distant, 
and  passing  altogether  tli rough  our  own  territories,  can  be  suggested. 
We  are  sure  the  enlightenment  of  the  south-west  will  understand  and  act 
upon  this  principle  when  they  assemble  in  convention. 

5.  Galveston  and  San  Diego  Railroad.  We  believe  this  is  advo- 
cated by  Gen.  HoustoiH  and  was  proposed  by  a  public  meeting  in  Tex- 
as. The  route  runs  from  Galveston  Bay  north- west,  to  32^  latitude; 
thence  westward,  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  above  £1  Paso;  thence  along 
the  Gila  valley  to  the  Colorado,  etc.  etc.  Length  estimated  at  twelve 
hundred  miles,  though,  by  our  computation,  it  cannot  fall  short  of  fourteen 
hundred  miles.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Santa  Fe  expedition,  in 
1841,  took  the  route  from  Austin  across  the  valleys  of  the  Colorado  and 
the  Brazos,  due  north  to  the  latitude  32^,  or  what  is  called  the  Cross 
Timbers;  thence  between  the  valleys  of  the  Red  and  the  Brazos  rivers, 
west  to  101^  longitude;  thence  north- west  to  the  Colorado,  and  passing 
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through  the  Angostaras  to  Sao  Miguel.  We  suppose  this  route  was 
adopted  from  its  supplies  of  water,  and  to  avoid  the  Comanche  Indians. 
Whatever  advantage,  it  occurs  to  us,  in  distance,  a  road  across  from  the 
tea-coast  of  Texas  might  possess,  and  that  would  not  be  considerable,  it 
at  attended  with  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  too  far  southward  in 
its  Atlantic  terminus,  to  be  central  or  to  interest  any  number  of  States. 
JL  work  so  stupendous  must  be  the  common  work  of  America,  and  for 
this  it  ought,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  be  central.  Besides,  the  har- 
bors in  Texas  have  not  sufficient  capacity  or  depth  for  extensive  com- 
merce in  the  largest  class  of  shipping.  Texas  herself,  as  well  as 
JLouisiana,  would  readily  yield  her  claims,  in  favor  of  any  better  pro- 
jection. 

.  6.  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Road.  This  was  proposed,  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Benton.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bfll  were,  that  three-fourths  in  value  of  California  and  Ore- 
gon land  sales,  and  one-half  of  all  other  land  sales,  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  with  a  branch  to  the  Colum- 
bia river;  where  the  rail-road  is  not  practicable,  macadamiied  road  to 
be  used — track  of  one  mile  breadth  from  the  Missouri  frontier  to  San 
FraMcisco,  to  be  reserved  for  this  road  and  other  roads;  track  of  one 
thousand  feet  width  to  the  Columbia — road  to  be  built  under  directions 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States — road,  when  completed,  to  be  let 
out  by  contract,  by  government,  etc.  etc.  In  defense  of  this  stupendous 
enterprise,  after  quoting  from  Qibbon  to  prove  that  the  Romans  had 
greater  ones,  Mr.  Benton  thus  eloquently  concludes: 

*^Sach  was  the  extent  and  solidity  of  the  Roman  road*— « tingle  line  of  road 
above  four  tbooiand  Roman, and  eqaal  to  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
English  miles— atd  the  four  thousand  cities  of  the  empire  all  connoted  with 
roads  of  equal  solidity  besides.  The  road  which  we  propose  is  only  half  the 
length  of  one  chain  of  theirs.  I  mention  them  Tor  their  magnificence — their 
graodeni^— and  as  presenting  an  example  worthy  of  our  imitation.  The  road  I 
propose  is  necessary  to  us,  and  now.  We  want  it  now.  The  state  of  our  pos- 
sessions on  the  Pacific  demands  it  The  time  to  begin  has  arrived.  All  the  ne- 
cessary information  is  on  hand.  The  means  are  ready.  The  title  to  Oregon  is 
settled,  and  a  government  established  there,  and  population  is  growing  up.  Cali- 
fornia  is  acquired-:  people  are  there:  and  a  government  must  follow.  We  have  a 
fleet  on  that  const — ti#ops  there  and  ffoing.  Streams  of  population  are  concen- 
trating there.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus,  there  has  net 
been  such  an  unsettling  of  the  foundations  of  society.  Not  merelv  individuals 
and  companies,  bat  eommnnities  and  nations  are  in  commotion,  tfll  bound  to  the 
setting  son— -to  the  gilded  horizon  of  western  America.  For  want  of  an  Ameri- 
can road,  they  seek  foreign  routes,  far  round,  by  sea  and  land,  to  reach  by  an  im* 
mense  circuit  what  is  a  part  of  their  own  land.  Until  we  .can  get  a  road  of  our 
own,  we  must  use  and  support  a  foreign  ronte;  but  that  is  a  temporary  resource, 
^manded  by  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  until  we  can  |get  our  own  ready. 
Never  did  so  great  an  object  present  itself  to  the  acceptance  of  a  nation.  We 
•wn  the  country  from  sea  to  sea — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific— ^nd  upon  a 
breadth  equal  to  the  length  of  the  Mississippi— «nd  embracing  the  whole  temper- 
ate zone.  Three  thousand  miles  across,  and  half  that  breadth,  is  the  magnificent 
parallelogram  of  our  domain.  We  can  run  a  national  central  road,  through  and 
through,  the  whole  distance,  under  our  fla^  and  under  our  laws.  Military  reaspns 
Mqnire  us  lo  make  it :  for  troops  and  munitions  must  go  there.  Political  reasons 
require  us  to  make  it:  it  will  be  a  chain  of  union  between  the  4tlantic  and  Mis- 
sissippi States.  Commercial  reasons  demand  it  from  us :  and  here  I  touch  a  bound- 
llMs^eld,  dazzling  and  bewilderjng  the  imagination  from  its  vastness  and  import- 
ance. The  trade  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
and  of  sastem  Asia,  will  all  take  its  track :  and  pot  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
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posterity.  That  trade  of  India  which  has  been  shifting  its  channels  from  the  time 
of  the  Pbonicians  to  the  present^  is  destined  to  shift  once  more,  and  to  realize  the 
grand  idea  of  Colnmbus.  The  American  road  to  India  will  also  become  the  Ea- 
ropean  track  to  that  region.  The  Earopean  merchant,  as  well  as  the  American, 
will  fly  across  our  continent  on  a  straight  line  to  China.  The  rich  commerce  of 
Asia  will  flow  through  our  center.  And  where  has  that  commerce  ever  flowed 
without  carrying  wealth  and  dominion  with  it?  Look  at  its  ancient  channolsk 
and  the  cities  which  it  raised  into  kingdoms,  and  the  populations  which  upon  its 
treasures  became  resplendent  in  science,  learning,  and  the  arts.  Tyre,  Sldon,  Bal- 
bee.  Palmyra,  Alexandria,  among  its  ancient  emporiums,  attest  the  power  of  thb 
commerce  to  enrich,  to  aggrandize,  and  to  enlighten  nations. '  Constantinople,  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  was  the  wonder  of  western  Eu- 
rope: and  all  because  she  was  then  a  thoroughfare  of  Asiatic  commerce.  Genoa 
and  Venice,  mere  cities,  in  later  time,  became  the  match  of  kingdoms,  and  the  enyy 
of  th%  kings,  from  the  mere  divided  streams  of  this  trade  of  which  they  became 
the  thoroughfare.  Lisbon  had  her  great  day,  and  Pdrtugal  her  pre-eminence  dur* 
ing  the  little  while  that  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  put  her  in  com^ 
municat^n  with  the  East  Amsterdam,  the  city  of  a  little  territory  rescued  from 
the  sea,  and  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  not  equal  in  extent  t«  one  of  our  lesser 
States,  became  great  in  arms,  in  letters, in  wealth,  and  in  power;  and  all  upon  the 
East  India  trade.  And,  London,  what  makes  her  the  commercial  misfress  of  Hie 
world — what  makes  an  island,  no  larger  than  one  of  our  first  class  States,  the 
mistress  df  possessions  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe— a  match  for  half  of  Eo- 
Tope— end  dominant  in  Asia?  What  makes  aH  this,  or  contributes  most  to  make 
it,  but  this  same  Asiatic  trade?  In  no  instance  has  it  failed  to  carry  the  nation  or 
the  people  which  possessed  it,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
with  it  the  highest  attainments  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences.  And  so  will  con- 
tinue lo  be.  An  American  road  to  India,  through  the  heart  of  our  country,  will 
revive  upon  its  line^  all  the  wonders  of  which  we  have  read— and  eclipse  them. 
The  western  wilderness,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Mississippi,  will  start  into  life  un> 
der  its  touch.  A  long  line  of  cities  will  grow  up.  Existmg^  cities  will  take  a  neW 
start  The  state  of  the  world  calls  for  a  new  road  to  India,  and  it  is  our  destiny 
to  flrive  it — the  last  and  greatest  Let  us  act  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
and  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  circnmstAnces  in  which  we  are 
placed,  by  securing,  while  we  can,  an  American  road  to  India-^central  and  na* 
tional — for  ourselves  and  our  posterity— -now,  ajid  hereafter,  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come." 

7.  Whitnet's  Railroad.  The  enterprising  gentlemen  at  the  head 
of  this  has,  for  five  or  six  years,  gWen  it  almost  exclusive  attention,  and 
has  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  country  illustrated  the  im- 
portance of  a  connection  with  the  Pacific.  He  h^s  explored  personally 
a  short  portion  of  the  route,  and  visited  nearly  every  State  in  the  UnioOi 
to  induce  their  legislatures  to  co-operate.  In  tliis  manner  his  outlay 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  His-pcoposition  is  to  construct  the 
road  as  a  private  enterprise,  in  consideration  of  a  grant  from  Congreai 
of  thirty  miles  on  ea6h  side  of  the  road,  from  its  eastern  terminus  at 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  western  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  at  Fid- 
get's Sound,  which  is  entered  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  Latterly,  he 
has  proposed  a  branch  to  the  Bay  of- San  Francisco.  The  sale  of  the 
lands,  it  is  argued,  will  build  the  road  in  a  period  of  about  twenty  years. 
The  road  after  a  certain  period  is  to  revert  to  the  government  ^       ^     , 

The  route  projects  from  Lake  Michigan,  striking  the  Mississippi 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  al»ve 
St.  Louis:  thence  to  the  South  Pass,  42®,  and  through  the  Columbia 
valley  bw  Lewis's  branch  to  ihe  ocean.  The  Pass  is  seven  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf!  The  nrauih  of  the 
Kansas,  on  the  route,  is  elevated  seveo  hundred  feet.  In  the  next  five 
hundred  miles,  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet  more 
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must  be  'attaioed,  to  Republican  Fork ;  in  the  next  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  miles,  the  elevation  climbed  is  one  thousand  and  four  feet; 
in  the  next  one  hundred  and  seven  miles,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three 
feet;  in  the  next  eighty  miles,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet;  the  next  eighteen  miles,  seven  hundred  and  fifly-six  feet,  or  forty- 
two  feet  to  the  mile ;  the  next  eighty  nine  miles  to  the  Pass,  two  hundrM 
and  twenty-seven  feet  We  question  if  this  road  to  the  mountains  be  as 
good  as  those  projected  to  the  southward.  From  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  the  map  we  publish  will  show  the  elevation  and  depression  on  all 
the  routes. 

ESTIMATED   COST  OF  EGAD. 

Grading,  bridging,  &c^  except  bridges  across  the  Mississippi  and 

Missouri  rivers,  for  2630  miles,  m  $  5,000 4 13,150,000 

Bridges  across  Mississippi  and  Missouri 600«000 

Superstructure*  single  track,  depots,  tuiA  outs,  &c^  2730  mites,  A 

%  1 0,500  . . .  ■ 28,000,000 

Engines,  cars,  &c.,  &c 10,276,600 

Contingencies 2,000,000 

Repairs  upon  road  until  completed  and  before  it  can  earn  support. . . .  15,000,000 

Total  cost 1 69,226,600 

TIME   OF  TRAVEL.  . 

From  England  to  New  York 10  days. 

From  New  York  to  Pacific,  3O0O  miles  by  railroad 5    « 

From  Pacific  coast  to  Chang-hai,  the    heart   of  Chinese  commerce, 

5400  miles 16    « 

Total  (in  place  of  present  sea  voyages  four  and  five  months) 31    ** 

-From  New  York  to  Australia , 31  days. 

**'«••  Manilla 2i    •» 

"  "  "  Java 25    " 

**  *  "  Singapore 27    « 

"  «♦  *•  Calcutta 29    «« 

In  reply  to  an  attack  from  Professor  Forshay,  Mr.  Whitney;  in  our 
Review  for  October,  1847,  stated  that  a  canal  through  the  Nicaragua 
would  save  but  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles  in  the  passage  from 
.London  to  Valparaiso,  whilst  to  Sidney  there  would  be  one  thousand 
miles  lost ;  to  Canton,  six  hundred  and  eighteen ;  to  Singapore,  tivo  thou- 
aend  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  in  coimpa/rison  with  present  ship 
routes.  He  maintains  that  no  southern  pass  exists  in  the  mountains  lesa 
than  twelve  thousand  feet  (clearly  a  great  mistake) ;  that  a  southern  road 
to  the  Pacific  must  pass  through  soft  bottom  lands,  over  great  streams, 
and  countries  subject  to  overflow,  bad  climates,  dec.  None  of  which  is 
true,  for  some  of  the  southern  routes  proposed,  in  any  greater  degree 
than  for  his  own  route.  His  objections  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  is 
well  raised,  if  that  river  must  be  adopted  as  part  of  the  line  of  travel; 
t)ut  this  would  not  be  necessary  in  a  southern  route.  His  position,  that 
Oharleston  is  nearer  to  China  by  his  route  than  by  a  more  central  or 
«ouihern  one,  is  not  fairly  stated,  since  his  own  figures  give. 

Charleston  to  Pacific— Whitney's  route, 2,919 

"  •*  Southern  route, 2,261 

X«ess  distance. .'. •    658 
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And  this  saving  of  six  hundred  and  fiAy-eight  miles  in  length  of  railroad 
travel,  will  compensate  for  much  more  than  the  loss  in  steamship  navi- 
gation upon  the  Pacific.  Subject  to  this  objection,  we  furnish  his  tabu- 
ur  estimates. 

Tabli  tf  dUUnttifiompriMeijftal  ^AilmUie  eUies,  etc,  to  Chmrleiton,  Vickdiurjg^ 
MattLVmn.  and  to  Ckina,  by  the  Houthem  route:  alio  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  nea9 
Ike  Mi9si$9ipfri^  to  Oregon,  ete^  etc,,  by  ike  Korthem  route,  with  amount  of  dijfei'' 
eneet,  etc. 
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Mr.  Whitney  introdaces  testimony  to  prove  the  snows  on  his  rout* 
are  unimportant,  prevail  to  but  liule  depth,  not  every  year,  are  dry  and 
do  not  stand  long ;  no  greater  cold  than  in  New  England,  and  no  grealr 
er  obstructions  than  upon  the  roads  there.  He  argues  that  a  southern 
route  roost  necessarily  earn  dividends  (a  nan  ieqtUtur  always),  and 
charge  a  rate  of  freight  one  cent  per  ton  the  mile  against  his  half  cent 
Upon  his  e^mates  of  one  cent  and  half  a  cent  is  constructed  a  table/^ 
which  we  have  not  space  to  i^ive,  but  which  shows  a  rate  of  freight 
varving  from  twenty-three  to  fifty-three  dollars  a  ton  to  China,  according 
to  the  route  and  the  point  of  departure,  or  from  one  to  two  dollars  thi 
hundred  weight 

8.  Memfhis  Railroad.  By  this  we  mean  the  road  which  our  fel- 
low-citizens of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  are  now  advocating,  and  which 


..-X 


*  Mr.  Whitney'8  objections  to  Mazatlan  as  a  temiinas,  have  greater  weight  than 
they  could  have  to  San  Diego,  or  Francisco.  The  sailing  time  from  these  ports 
woald  be  somewhat  longer  than  from  Columbia  river  (the  coal  depots  need  not  be 
in  Oregon),  bot  this  wonld  be  counterbalanced  by  other  advantages* 
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they  propose  to  submit  to  a  convention  of  the  south-western  States.  The 
road  would  leave  the  Arkansas  shore,  opposite  Memphis,  and  strike 
across  the  country,  perhaps  to  Van  Buren,  with  Branches  to  Liule  Rock, 
dbc.  From  here  it  would  follow  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  river*  and 
into  the  Indian  Territory,  along  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  same  river. 
Having  lefl  the  valley  of  the  Canadian,  the  route  would  be  almost  doe 
west  to  Santa  Fe,  should  there  be  found  a  mountain  pass  that  will 
answer,  which  is  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Memphis. 
We  know  with  no  exactness  the  distance  from  Memphis  to  Santa  Fe, 
but  suppose  it  would  not  exceed  nine  hundred  miles,  as  there  is  little 
detour,  which  is  about  the  distance  between  Santa  Fe  and  St  Louis. 
Explorations  upon  this  route,  with  the  view  of  a  railroad,  have  not  yet 
been  made,  though  the  expeditions  of  Mr.  Gregg  and  others  have  given 
us  many  interesting  particulars. 

From  Santa  Fe  the  route  would  be  down  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte, 
following  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  that  pursued  by  General  Kearney 
and  described  by  Major  Emory,  which  crosses  somewhere  about  the 
parallel  of  34^  latitude  to  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  pursuing  that  river  to 
the  Colorado,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Californian  Gulf,  and  thence  across 
the  country  to  San  Diego.f  The  distance  between  Santa  Fe  and  San 
Diego  by  the  route  indicated  is  also  about  nine  hundred  miles,  making 
the  whole  distance  from  Memphis  to  the  Pacific  ocean  eighteen  hundr^ 
miles.  Should  Sia  Francisco  or  Monterey  be  selected  as  the  western 
terminus,  the  distance  would  be  greater  and  would  be  measured  to  some 
extent  through  the  as  yet  unexplored  regions  of  the  Utah  Lake.  The 
distance  between  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  is  between  four  and  five 
hundred  miles,  and  the  two  harbors  will  thus  compare: 

'<  The  poaT  of  San  Dtego  is  the  most  southern  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  of  considerable  extent,  being  in  &ct  an*  arm  of  the 
sea;  in  length  ten  miles  and  in  width  four  miles ;  from  being  land-locked 
it  is  perfectly  secure  from  all  winds.  The  entrance  is  narrow  and' easily 
defended,  and  has  a  sufiicient  depth  of  water,  twenty  feet  at  lowest  tides, 
for  lars^e  vessels.  The  tide  rises  five  feet.  The  tongue  of  kelp,  three 
miles  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  off  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
must  be  avoided  by  large  vessels;  but  small  vessels  may  pass  through  k 
with  a  strong  breeze.  The  bank  has  three  fathoms  water  upon  it 
During  gales,  this  kelp  is  torn  up  and  driven  into  the  bay,  where  it  is 
troublesome  to  vessels  by  the  pressure  it  brings  upon  them,  either  caus- 
ing them  to  drag  their  anchors  or  part  their  cables.  There  are  many 
drawbacks  to  this  harbor ;  the  want  of  water  is  one  of  th^mv  the  river 
which  furnishes  the  Mission^  with  water,  disappears  in  the  dry  season 
before  reaching  the  bay,  and  the  surrounding  country  may  be  called  a 
barren  waste  of  sand  hillei  The  town  of  San  Diego,  consisting  of  a 
few  adobe  houses,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  on  a  sand-flat, 
two  miles  wide.     The  mission  establishment  is  seven  miles  from  the 

*  The  ioandated  lands  of  Arkansas,  &ve  millions  of  aorss,  according  to  Mr. 
Borland's  Report  in  the  United  Slates  Senate,  one-seventh  of  the  State,  can  be 
foadily  reclaimed. 

f  Major  Cook  in  1846.  left  Santa  Fe  considerably  to  the  north  and  pnrsned  a 
foate  which  ^e  described  as  perfectly  level,  with  the  exception  only  of  seventy- 
three  miles.    We  have  not  his  report  before  us. 
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tomi,  up  a  valley  to  the  north-east,  and  here  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
water  the  year  round.  The  river  in  the  rainy  season  discharges  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water  into  the  bay,  bringing  with  it  much  sand, 
which  has  already  formed  a  bar  across  False  bay,  rendering  it  useless; 
and  well  ground^  fears  may  be  entertained  that  it  will  eventually  des- 
troy this  harbor  also :  this  occurrence  however  may  be  prevented  at 
slight  cost.  The  whole  country  around  San  Diego  is  composed  of  vol- 
canic 9and  and  mud  mixed  with  scoria:  the  land  is  unfit  for  cultivation, 
and  filled  with  cacti,  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  poorness  of  the 
soil :  this  leaves  (ho  port  of  San  Diego  little  to  recommend  it  but  the  uni- 
form climate^  good  anchorage,  and  security  from  all  winds  "^ 

The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  thirty  miles  in  length  by  an  average 
of  six  in  width ;  a  large  portion  of  its  southern,  eastern  and  northern 
shores,  are  bordered  by  extensive  and  wide  mud  fiats,  preventing  the 
landing  at  low  water  of  even  a  boat;  so  much  so  that  the  eastern  shore 
may  be  said  to  be  inaccessible  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  and  this 
impediment  prevents  it  from  ever  becoming  useful,  except  by  the  con- 
struction of  extensive  artificial  works.  •••••<«  These  ob- 
ttnictions  reduce  this  extensive  bay  very  much  in  size,  and  it  becomes 
still  more  reduced  when  the  safety  and  convenience  of  vessels  are  taken 
into  consideration :  indeed,  with  the  deep  water,  cross  tides  and  exposed 
situations,. there  are  but  two  safe  anchorages,  Yerba  Buena  and  Sau- 
salito.  The  former  lies  on  the  south  of  the  entrance,  between  the  island 
and  town  of  the  same  name,  and  is  but  of  small  extent,  with  mud  fiats, 
bare  at  low  water,  to  the  channel ;  it  is  also  very  much  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds,  which  blow  at  times  with  great  violenca  It  is  the 
usual,  but  by  no  means  the  best,  anchorage,  and  has  but  a  scanty  supply 
of  water—not  sufficient  for  the  population  of  the  town  or  the  vessels  that 
frequent  it;  this,  added  to  the  rocky  point  on  which  the  town  is  situated, 
will  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  the  seat  of  trade.  The  population 
of  the  town  exceeds  five  hundred  inhabitants  [several  thousand  now],  and 
from  its  being  nearer  to  the  gold  mines  than  Monterey,  has  become  of 
late  the  most  frequented.  The  bay  of  San  Francisco  is  well  adapted  for 
a  naval  depot,  or  for  a  place  for  our  whalers  to  recruit  Its  possession 
insures  to  us  the  command  of  the  northern  Pacific  and  the  protection  of 
our  large  and  extended  interests  there,  but  I  know  of  no  place  where  the 
natural  site  of  a  town  can  be  found  throirghout  the  whole  bay,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  extremely  difficuh  to  select  one  where  the  locality  would 
permit  of  extensive  artificial  improvements  "f 

''The  HARBOR  OF  MoNTERET  is  Said  to  resemble  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Naples  It  has  water  and  capacities  fbr  the  combined  ships  and  navies 
of  the  world.  The  winds  here  never  blow  home,  and  the  anchorage, 
therefore,  is  perfectly  safe."| 

Major  Emory  thus  contrasts  the  two  positions  of  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego :  <'  At  present  San  Diego  is,  all  things  considered,  perhaps  one 

*  Charles  Wilkes'f,  Commandant  of  Exploringr  Expedition,  Report  to  the  Nation- 
al loatitote,  1849.  Captain  Wilkes  gives  preference  to  the  harbor  at  the  moiUh  of 
the  Colambia  river;  but  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Lient,  Howisoo  of  tlhe  navy* 
the  harbor  has  entirely  changed  since  Wilkes  examined  it 

t  Capt  Wiikes  of  •«  Exploring  Expedition,**  6lc 

X  Maary's  letter  to  Mr.  King. 
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of  the  best  harbors  on  the  coast  from  Callao  to  Puget's  Soand,  with  a 
sJDgle  exception,  that  of  San  Francisco.  Id  the  opinion  of  some  intel- 
h'gent  navy  officers,  it  is  preferable  even  to  this.  The  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  has  more  water,  but  that  of  San  Diego  has  a  more  uniform 
climate,  better  anchorage,  and  perfect  security  from  winds  in  any  direc- 
tion. However,  the  commercial  metropolis  must  be  at  San  Francisco, 
owing  to  the  greater  extent  and  superiority  of  the  country  adjacent* 
watered  by  the  rivers  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  unless  indeed^  San 
Diego  sfundd  be  made  the  terminus  of  a  railroad^  leading  by  the  route  of 
the  Gila  to  the  Del  Norte^  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic.""' 
The  route  from  Memphis  'to  San  Diego  has  yet  been  scarcely  more 
than  reconnoitered.  Mr.  Qregg,  in  his  Commerce  of  the  Prairies, 
describes  a  journey  made  by  him,  with  laden  wagons,  from  Van  Buren, 
on  the  frontier  of  Arkansas,  to  Santa  Fe,  but  with  none  of  that  minute- 
ness which  is  indispensable  in  forming  our  judgment  with  regard  to  a 
railroad.f      Major  Emery's  Report  covers  the  ground  from  Santa  Fe 

*  Report  of  Major  Emery,  attached  to  Kearney's  Expedition, 
t  There  have  appeared  lately  in  the  columa  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  a 
series  of  ably  written  papers,  signed  ^Opithloco/'  upon  "Trade  to  China,*'  in 
which  eminent  justice  is  done  to  the  claims  of  southern  cities,  and  the  full 
advantages  of  eastern  trade  are  enumerated.  We  extract  a  passsge  from  the 
writer,  in  which  he  affords  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  route  froin 
Memphit  to  ihePaeifie:  *<  Beginning  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Mem- 
phis, we  will  have  nearly  a  perfect  level  over  the  alluvial  lands  to  the  bank  of 
the  St.  Francis.  In  the  construction  of  this  part,  it  may  be  best  and  cheapest  to 
place  it  on  piles,  five  or  six  feet  above  the  annual  overflow.  From  the  west 
bank  of  the  St.  Francis  to  White  River  will  be  over  lands  ilrm  and  above  over- 
flow; likewise  from  thence  to  the  Arkansas,  near  Little  Rock.  It  appears  that 
Memphis  is  only  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  Little  Rock  24*^  south;  but  by  pursuing  the  course  of  the  35th  degree,  we 
would  crofs  the  Arkansas  above  the  mouth,  and  would  utterly  avoid  the  Fourche 
de  Fave  pass,  near  to  Daville,  on  Jean  Creek;  and  in  our  due  west  course  our 
route  is  parallel  with  this  stream  to  its  head,  across  the  Portea  River,  a  email 
stream  that  emplies  into  the  Arkansas.  We  will  be  thrown  a  few  miles  south 
of  our  direction,  by  a  short  bend  in  the  Canadian  Fork  of  the  Arkansas.  We 
aro  then  on  the  plain  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River.  We  will  not  have 
a  stream  to  obstruct  our  direct  course  until  we  arrive  at  the  False  Washita;  by 
crossing  this  stream  sixty  miles  north  of  where  it  flows  into  Red  River,  we  will 
pass  through  the  southern  point  of  the  great  American  desen,  extending  north 
three  hundred  miles,  to  the  head  of  the  Platte  River,  with  no  streams  in  our 
course  until  we  reach  the  Rio  Grande,  about  twenty  miles  souUi  of  Santa  Fe — 
where,  from  its  being  near  its  head,  is  an  inconsiderable  stream.  And  in  the 
lands  which  contain  the  precious  metals  in  so  great  abundance  as  to  attroct  a 
trade  in  wagons  from  Missouri  for  many  years,  grading  the  road  will  develop 
many  of  these  mineral  resources. 

'*  From  this  stream  (the*Rio  Grande),  pursuing  our  direct  course,  we  pass  the 
beads  of  streams  on  each  side,  none  of  which  approach  so  near  as  to  qross,  wo 
arrive  at  the  Colorado,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California — passing  again  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Sandy 
Desert,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  stretching  north-west,  which  would  be 
impassable,  but  is  thus  fortunately  placed  out  of^our  way.  And  in  the  further 
pursuit  of  our  direct  course,  we  arrive  at  the  head  of  Tule  River,  which  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  termination  of  the  Pacilic 
road.  Directly  op  our  left  is  the  river  which  flows  to  Monterey.  The  road  will 
probably  be  constructed  on  the  plain  between  these  rivers,  and  may,  with 
scarcely  any  variation,  touch  Monterey  in  its  course  to  San  Francisco,  which  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is 
•aly  one  degree  north  of  the  course  of  oor  road." 
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to  the  San  Diego ;  but  he,  too,  admits  the  hastiness  of  his  notes,  and  that 
the  best  route  was  not  always  pursued,  'i'he  purposes  of  that  expedi- 
tion besides  were  ahogether  military,  and  through  an  enemy^s  country, 
which  prevented  any  closeness  of  observation.  Col.  Fremont,  it  is 
also  understood,  is  now  upon  this  line  of  exploration,  or  a  part  of  it, 
with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  project  of  the  St.  Louis  railroad.  He 
designed  crossing  the  south-eastern  projection,  or  ridge  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  above  Santa  Fe  and  Spanish  Peaks,  and  entering  the  valley 
of  the  Del  Norte,  trace  that  river  to  its  source;  be  would  then  cross 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  some  pass  there  to  be  discovered,  and 
^'survey  his  last  line  across  the  continent,  complete  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  and  crown  the  labors 
of  long  explorations,  by  showing  the  country  between  the  great  river 
and  the  great,  sea  to  be  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people,  and  practicable 
for  a  great  road,  and  that  on  several  lines,  and  which  was  the  best'' 
This  exploration  is  one  of  the  most  important  yet,  ^nd  will  be  necessary 
before  establishing  any  positive  opinion  in.  regard  to  a  route  to  San 
Francisco  from  St  Louis,  or  indeed  from  any  other  point,  through  some 
other  than  the  "South  Pass,"  which  is  in  a  latititude  fully  five  degrees 
further  north  than  San  Francisco  or  St  Louis.  The  government,  too, 
it  is  said,  are  now  about  dispatching  Captain  Stansley  into  the  Qila 
valley,  and  to  the  Great  Utah  Lake,  by  the  valley  of  Arkansas,  with 
the  view  of  a  full  and  complete  exploration,  occupying  about  eighteen 
months.* 

The  road  from  Memphis  through  Arkansas,  Van  Buren,  and  a  fi^reat 
portion  of  the  Indian  Territory,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  lands 
through  which  it  must  pass,  is  of  the  most  practicable  character,  and 
involving  the  smallest  expense.  The  danger  of  overflow  in  Eastern. 
Arkansas,  can,  without  doubt,  be  obviated  entirely,  by  proper  levees, 
constructed  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  that  state.  Heavily  timbered 
lands  abound  upon  many  parts  of  the  route.  Our  facts  are  too  meagre, 
however,  to  venture  any  precise  calculation  of  obstructiAs  and  expense. 
We  know  that  the  Memphis  convention,  in  1846,  pressed  the  completion 
of  a  military  road  to  Fort  Qibson,  which,  if  fully  explored,  would 
give  us  all  the  facts  that  we  want,  to  that  point  of  the  route.  There  are 
also  good  lands  upon  a  great  portion  of  .the  way,.and  to  us  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  from  all  the  facts  we  can  gather,  that  the  passage  from  Memphis 
to  Santa  Fe,  presents,  to  *say  the  least,  no  greater  obstacles  than  that 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  South  or  some  other  Pass  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Gregg  lefl  Van  Buren  in  1 839,  with  heavy  wagons.  He  passed 
along  the  south  or  main  fork  of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Arkansas, 
which,  near  its  sources,  in  the  heights  about  Santa  Fe,  takes  the  name 
Colorado.  He  adhered  closely  to  the  river  until  the  peaks  of  Angosturas 
were  reached,  when,  for  a  short  time,  the  valley  of  the  Pecos  was  before 
him.  For  sixty  miles  before  reaching  these  peaks  or  narrows,  the  party 
followed  a  plain  road  everywhere  passable  for  wagons.  Abrupt  pro- 
jecting routes,  reaching  even  in  height,  2,000  feet,  added  great  risk  to 
the  passage  of  the  narrows.     A  better  road  was  however  pointed  out, 

_^ 4 '. ■   ■ 

•  General  Worth  is  on  hit  way  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by  the  route  of  El 
Paab,  to  the  Gila  valley. 
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passing  near  the  Cerro  de  T\icumcari,  a  circular  mound,  visible  to  the 
southward.  This,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be  all  that  was  desirable. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  Mr.  Gregg  took  no  observations  of  the  ahitudes, 
&C.J  of  the  route.     Reviewing  the  whole  expedition  he  says: 

"  If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  country  over  which  we 
traveled,  we  shall  find  but  little  that  can  ever  present  attractions  to  the 
agriculturist.  Most  of  the  low  valleys  of  tho  Canadian,  for  a  distance 
of  five  hundred  miles,  are  too  sandy  or  too  marshy  for  cultivation,  and 
the  upland  prairies  are,  in  many  places,  but  liule  else  than  sand  hills. 
In  some  parts,  it  is  true,  they  are  firm  and  fertile,  but  wholly  destitute  of 
timber,  with  the  exception  of  a  diminutive  branch  of  the  Cross  Timber Sy 
which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  ridge  between  the  Canadian  and  the 
North  Fork.  The  Canadian  river  itself  is  still  more  bare  of  timber 
than  the  Vjiper  Arkansas.  In  its  whole  course  through  the  plains,  there 
is  but  little  except  cotton  wood,  and  that  very  scantily  scattered  along  its 
banks;  for  some  places  for  leagues  together  not  a  stick  is  to  be  seen. 
Except  it  be  near  the  mountains,  where  the  valleys  are  more  fertile,  it  is 
only  the  narrow  bottoms  which  skirt  many  of  its  tributary  rivulets  that 
indicate  any  amenity ;  some  of  these  are  ricn  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
timbered  with  walnu^  mulberry,  oak,  elm,  hackberry,  and  occasionally 
cedar."* 

Comparing  the  route  to  Santa  Fe,  through  Arkansas,  with  that  of 
Missouri,  he  remarks: 

''  As  regards  the  two  difierent  routes  to  Santa  Fe,  although  Missouri, 
for  various  reasons  which  it  is  needless  to  explain  here,  can  doubtless 
retain  the  monopoly  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  the  route  from  Arkansas 
possesses  many  advantages.  Besides  its  being  some  days  travel  shorter^ 
It  is  less  intersected  with  large  streams^  there  are  fewer  sandy  sketches^ 
and  a  greater  variety  of  wood-skirted  brooks^  affording  throughout  the 
journey,  very  agreeable  camping  places.  Also,  the  grass  springs  up 
nearly  a  mont|^earlier  than  in  Upper  Missouri,  *  *  *  *  for  the 
rigorous  winters  of  Missouri  often  prove  fatal  to  the  unacclimated 
Mexican  animals,  d&c."t 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  circular  of  the  Fort  Smith,  Ar- 
kansas, *'  California  Emigrating  Company,"  which,  however,  like 
other  documents  of  the  sort,  must  always  be  taken  with  ^*  many  grains 
of  allowance.'' 

**The  route  ap  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  os  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Jtieiab  Qxogg^  in  his  *  Commerce  of  the  PraiHes,''  and  lately  traveled  by  a  detach- 
ment of  United  States  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Buford,  to 
Santa  Fp,  leaving  Santa  Fe,  however,  to  the  north  some  diPtance,  and  g«)ing  near 
Albuquerque*  immediately  to  £1  Paso,  and  perhaps  take  the  route  traveled  by 
Major  Cook,  United  States  army,  in  the  year  1846.  This  roa<f  he  describes,  in  a 
letter  to  Col.  Abert,  as  being  comparatively  level,  and  the  water  and  range 
good,  with  only  a  single  exception  of  a  distance  of  75  miles.  The  whole  dis- 
tance from  Memphis  to  the  Pacific  is  estimated  by  Lieut  Maury,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  to  be  1,500  miles;  and  Fort  Smith  being  300  miles  nearer,  the  dis- 
tance will  he,  according  to  his  estimate,  only  1,*^0  miles;  but  as  a  straight  road 
has  not  yet  faieen  laid  out,  we  cannot  give  any  correct  estimate  of  the  distance 

from  this  point  to  the  Pacifir.     However,  we  feel  certain  the  distance  is  much 

■  — . —  '■ 

*  Grcgg^s  Commerce  of  Prairief,  vol.  II,  154:  hot  what  other  route  has  any 
advantage  in  timber  over  this? 
t  Gregg's  Commerce  of  Prairies,  toI.  II,  55. 
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nearer  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  Wagons  can  traTol  on  this  rente  with  esse 
and  safety,  the  plains  being  so  large,  the  ground  over  which  the  company  will 
have  to  pass  can  be  sekcied,  and  bad  places  thereby  avoided.  Two  hundred 
miles  of  this  route  is  a  plain  wagon  road ;  and  for  that  distance  provisions  and 
forage  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  prices.  It  is  supposed  thai  the  com- 
pany  will  arrit'e  at  the  point  of  destination  in  80  or  100  days  from  the  time  of 
starting.  We  would  here  remark,  that  an  excellent  guide,  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  can  speak  the  Comanche  and  other  Indian  langnageSfWill 
accompany  the  expedition.^ 

We  have  constructed,  with  some  considerable  pains  and  labor,  from 
all  the  various  explorations  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  charts, 
a  diagraro,*  representing, 

1.  The  nature  of  the  route  and  its  elevations,  selected  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, after  the  Notes  of  Fremont,  between  the  Souih  Pass  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia. 

2.  Route,  6lc,,  from  South  Pass  to  San  Francisco.    (Fremont's.) 

3.  Route,  &.C.,  from  Santa  Fe,  or  Passo  del  Norte,  2C0  miles «outfa  of 
Santa  Fe,  to  San  Diego.    (Emory's.) 

On  inspection  of  the  profile  view  of  the  three  proposed  routes,  in  the 
construction  of  which,  we  were  aided  by  our  scientific  friend  C.  W. 
Sears,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  from  St  Louis  to  San 
Francisco,  by  the  South  Pass,  framed  upon  the  very  latest  map  of  Ool. 
Fremont,  1848,  is  fo  mountainous  as  to  be  almost  impracticable.  The 
route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  as  bad,  if  tiot  worse,  whilst  that 
from  Santa  Fe  or  the  vicinity,  to  San  Diego,  by  the  valley  of  the  Gila, 
18  a  most  beautiful  one,  presenting  but  in  a  small  portion  any  serious 
obstruction.  The  profile  views  are  made  with  great  care  from  actual 
surveys  by  government  engineers ;  but  these  surveys  are  not  as  perfect 
by  an/  me^ns  as  they  should  be.  They  yet  indicate  very  much.  From 
the  vicinities  of  the  Del  Norte,  another  route  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
Leroux,  to  the  southward  of  tho  Gila,  and  intersecting  that  river  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  its  source ;  the  road  is  supposed  to  be  good — 
through  an  open  prairie — if  water  can  be  had.    It  deserves  exploration. 

We  could  easily  show  that  there  are  no  grades  on  the  San  Diego 
route  too  considerable  to  be  overcome  by  the  present  construction  of 
railroads,  even  without  inclined  plains.  This  we  may  show  hereaAer. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  at  this  very  period,  two  important  inventions  and 
patents  are  noted  by  the  press,  by  James  S.  French,  of  Virginia ;  the 
one  a  brake  for  stopping  an  engine  and  cars  almost  instantly ;  the  other 
for  the  easy  ascent  of  any  grades,  without  the  use  of  inclined  plains  or 
leveling.  A  railroad  may  be  laid  down  over  the  ordinary  undulations 
of  the  earth,  like  a  turnpike  road«  and  engines  and  cars  be  so  constructed 
that  they  can  go  over  it  with  safety.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the 
invention  enables  the  engineer,  by  mechanical  means,  to  supply  any 
degree  of  adhesion  which  may  be  required,  at  any  instant,  and  to  dis- 
pense with  it  the  moment  he  ceases  to  need  it  And  to  do  this,  there 
are  no  rack-rails,  or  cog-wheels,  or  center  rail;  nor  is  there,  by  this  plan, 
any  such  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  train  as  would  be  caused  by 
adding  weight  to  the  engine,  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  adhesion. 

Having  now  gone  over  the  entire  field  of  projections,  it  is  full  time  to 
pass  to  some  general  observations.     A  few  points  we  think  abundantly 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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evident,  from  the  facts  that  have  been  introduced  and  from  those  that 
are  readily  suggested : 

1.  That  no  connection  or  line  of  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  is  likely  to  be  popular  among  us,  or  succeed,  which 
does  not  pass  through  and  intersect  in  its  whole  extent  our'  oton 
territory.  All  others  depend  too  much  upon  the  wills  and  caprices  and 
jealousies  of  foreigners,  which  may  at  any  moment  put  an  end  to  the 
enterprise.  Besides,  such  foreign  roads  do  not,  to  the  same  extent, 
benefit  and  extend  our  own  population,  and  conduct  their  persons  and 

^heir  property  from  location  to  location  in  the  march  of  western  empira 
.Any  such  roads  adopted  by  us  must  be  temporary;  and  with  reference 
to  canals,  the  great  facts  stand  out,  that  the  sailing  distance  to  the  east 
must  yet  be  very  vast,  supposing  them  constructed;  that  their  construc- 
tion involves  as  enormous  outlay,  all  things  considered,  as  some  central 
rail  road;  that  if  undertaken  by  a  single  nation,  the  jealousies  of  others 
would  be  excited,  and  no  union  of  nations  on  the  subject  could  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  almost  impossibility  of  keeping  such  a  canal  neutral 

2.  That  if  a  great  rail  road  be  constructed  through  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Pacific,  that  road  must  be  as  nearly  as  can  be 
CENTRAL,  to  culist  the  sympathies,  regards,  and  co-operation  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  confederacy.  No  city  or  town  can  set  up  a  special  claim. 
The  object  is  national,  and  the  American  people  should  speak.  Hence 
the  rivalries  of  the  Lakes,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Natchez  stnd  Galveston, 
would  be  preposterous  and  defeat  the  best  concerted  scheme  of  either. 
Nor  only  must  the  road  be  central  to  command  a  sufficient  support  ever 
to  start  or  construct  it,  or  make  it  afterward  prosperous,  but  it  must  be 
upon  such  a  line  and  to  such  a  port  as  shall  be  clearly  established  to  be 
the  best,  all  things  considered.  In  such  a  spirit,  difficulties  and  obstruc- 
tions sink  down  into  insignificance.  The  fects  are  yet  not  all  before  us 
that  we  may  pronounce  authoritatively  and  decisively  which  is  that 
line  and  that  route. 

There  are  yet  reasons  and  facts  sufficiently  cogent  to  determine  our 
decided  preference,  in  the  present  state  of  information  on  the  subject, 
for  the  Memphis  terminus^  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  these  we  will  con- 
cisely state. 

1.  This  route  to  the  Pacific,  whether  at  San  Diego  or  San  PranciscQ, 
equally  good  harbors,  at  least  if  the  former  be  not  the  best,  to  leave 
Monterey  out  of  the  question,  is  as  short,  very  nearly  as  any  other 
American  route  proposed — much  shorter  than  the  road  to  St  Louis — 
many  hundred  miles  less  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitney. 

%  The  Memphis  road  is  more  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  continent 
(Natchez  being  that  point  longitudinally*),  is  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  nearer  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  at  a  point  always  navigable,  and  is 
as  easy  of  communication  with  every  other  section  of  the  Union,  as 
(we  maintain  much  easier  than)  any  other  road. 

8.  The  route  from  Memphis  is  at  least  as  good,  we  believe  better, 
than  any  other,  so  &r  as  the  face  of  the  country  and  obstructions  are 
eoncernecf.     It  is  not  so  far  south  as  to  be  within  the  regions  of  sultry 

*  Dr.  Can  Wright.  We  have  it  on  other  authority,  that  the  lioea  drawn  through 
thp  extremities  of  Maine  and  Texas,  Florida  and  Iowa,  intersect  each  other  at 
Memphis, 
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SUDS  and  disease,  nor  yet  so  far  north  as  to  be  among  continued  snow 
and  ice,  but  is  through  a  temperate,  and,  for  a  large  part,  most  salubrious 
climate. 

4.  It  is  at  a  point  where  the  Mississippi  is  always  navigable. 

Notwith^tancling  this  preference,  however,  convince  us  of  a  better 
American  route  and  we  yield.  More  full  and  perfect  surveys  may  fix 
-us  in  our  prepossessions  or  altogether  destroy  them.  Let  us  have  the 
surveys  at  once.  In  the  spirit  of  compromise  between  the  North  and 
the  South  and  the  West,  should  rivalries  arise,  they  might  perhaps  only 
be  silenced  by  the  selection  of  a  terminus  at  some  point  opposite  tne 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  supposing  that  surveys  should  establish  its. 
equal  practicability. 

For  ourselves,  we  declare  for  the  road — the  road  as  early  as  possible — 
the  road  over  the  best  route,  and  with  the  best  ierminii — the  road 
most  calculated  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  whole  union — and  we  do 
iK)t  intend  that  any  idle  preferences  or  prejudices,  or  worse  still,  any 
discreditable  and  unpatriotic  rivalries  shall  attract  us  to  the  right  or  the 
left  in  the  pursuit  of  this  great  and  stupendous  enterprise,  which  shall 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Here  indeed  the  object  is 
imr  country,  and  man. 

Stupendous  as  appears  this  proposed  enterprise,  there  is  nothing  in 
it  at  all  impracticable.  For  a  nation  so  extraordinary  as  ours,  xkefiat 
has  only  to  go  forth,  and  the  deed  is  done! 

We  say  not,  nor  pretend  to  say,  how  this  road  shall  be  built; 
whether,  as  Mr.  Whitney  proposes,  by  a  grant  of  the  land  on  either  side 
to  a  private  company,  making  of  them  the  greatest,  the  wealthiest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  corporation  in  the  world ;  or,  as  Mr.  Benton 
would  have  it,  by  government  appropriations  an^  government  officers, 
thus  fearfully  increasiujz  executive  patronage,  and  leaping  at  once  head- 
long into  a  system  of  such  prodigious  expenditures  for  internal  im- 
provements,  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  shall  in  a  few  years  make 
it  lose  the  federal  character  altogether  and  become,  unless  some  checks 
can  be  devised,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  irresistible  centralisms  on 
earth — or  yet  by  State  appropriations  and  action  conjointly  with  indi- 
viduals, as  Mr.  Calhoun  perhaps  would  have  it,  or  as  economy  and 
expedition  might  demand,  since  government  ever  pays  fituch  and  gets 
little,  if  indeed  the  means  of  States  and  individuals  are  adequate  to  the 
purpose.  We  express  not  an  opinion  here.  Concert  of  action,  counsel, 
deliberation,  are  required.  Wise  heads  must  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce. We  see  difficulties,  vast  difficulties  in  either  or  any  view,  but 
our  faith  in  the  road,  and  the  road  at  once,  is  unshaken. 

It  is  demanded  by  our  wants.  Would  we  be  without  this  great  link 
to  bind  together  our  continent,  extend  our  pressing  population,  fill  up 
pur  interior  vallep  and  vast  wilderness  with  an  enterprising  people, 
secure  our  defenses  by  land  and  water,  and  bring  together  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  from  every  part  of  the  continent  in  common  marts? 

We  want  the  road  to  develop  our  mineral  resources,  which  appear 
to  be  inexhaustible.  We  know  not  yet  the  treasures  which  are  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  have  found  virgin  gold  in  quantities  to 
bewilder  our  imaginations  and  astound  our  judgments,  yet  we  know 
scarcely  any  thing  yet  of  the  country.    Are  there  other  precious  metals? 
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Is  there  iront  is  there  ooal?  which  have  enriched  Pennsylvania  and 

fiven  rise  to  her  public  works,  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union.*  We 
now  that  the  quantity  of  salt  is  altogether  inexhaustible  on  the  route ; 
and  is  this  article  so  valueless  that  it  will  not  bear  a  transportation  two 
or  three  times  as  great  only  as  is  borne  by  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

We  want  the  road,  finally,  to  complete  for  us  that  commercial  Empire 
after  which  we  have  sighea — which  has  been  indicated  for  us  in  every 
step  of  our  progress,  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  which 
appears  to  be  ours  by  a  manifest  ana  inevitable  destiny.  Shall  we  not 
then  have  it  ? 

To  be  sure  there  are  some  fifteen  hundred,  or,  it  may  even  be,  two 
thousand  miles  of  country  to  be  traversed  over — a  thousand  miles  of 
howling  wilderness — mountains,  hills  and  valleys  and  rivers — all  of  that ! 
Sixty,  or  perhaps  one  hundred  million  of  dollars  must  be  expended  and 
lie  for  a  time  without  income — even  so.  But  what  is  two  thousand  miles 
of  railroad  to  the  American  people,  and  what  is  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  ? 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  in  the  United  States  a  single  loco- 
motive engine  in  successful  operation.  Our  first  railroad  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1825,  and  it  was  not  until  October,  1829,  that  the  empire 
of  steam  was  established  upon  our  shores.  In  that  twenty  years  what 
evQpts !  Every  State  and  section  of  this  vast  republic  are  already  pene- 
trated and  traversed  by  the  magic  power  it  engenders.  The  number 
of  miles  of  railroad  already  constructed  and  in  operation,  is  sifc  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-one^  over  one  thousand  miles  of  which  center 
at  a  single  city,  Boston,  having  cost  949,22 1 ,400,  and  earning  clear  of 
all  expenses  in  1848,  9%678,745,  These  American  roads  have  varied 
in  cost  from  8  to  $60,000 1  per  mile,  or  assuming  an  average  of  930,- 
000 :  the  total  amount  e;i^pended  on  railroads  among  us  durinjg  the  first 
twenty  years  of  their  existence,  is  about  two  hundred  millions  ofdoUars, 

We  begun  these  railroad  enterprises  with  13,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
we  have  now  22,000,000.  We  begun  them  with  1,700,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  we  have  now  3,000,000  miles ;  we  begun  with  an 
annual  industrial  revenue,  which  has*  increased  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  our  population ;  and  we  set  out  upon  the  career  of  the 
twenty  years  to  come  with  an  entire  familiarity  with  the  business  of  rail- 
roads in  every  point,  and  with  such  fiicilities  and  improvements  and 
reductions  in  cost^  as  no  human  being  twenty  years  since  could  have 
foreseen.  Shall  the  future,  then,  be  staggered  by  this  project  of  a  rail- 
road only  one-third  as  long  as  the  past  has  already  built,  more  than  one- 
half  Z«55  expensive  and  one-fifth  part  in  extent  of  the  railroads  which  have 
been  projected,  according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  for  future  construction? 

When  the  first  American  road  was  constructed,  ^  twenty  ions  on  a 

*  Lieat.  Maury,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Kin^,  says  that  Lieut.  Minor,  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  Governor  of  San  Diego,  informed  him  ^{  having  found  bituminous  coal 
in  the  Solidad  valley^  about  si^  miles  from  the  port  He  found  it  on  the  surface, 
and  used  it  in  the  forffe,  though  it  was  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

t  The  Boston  and  Lowell  cost  $68,196  per  mile.  Reading  railroad,  Pennsylva- 
nia, much  more. 

%  The  average  price  of  iron  alone  in  ban*  at  Liverpool,  has  fallen  Stom  £\A  per 
ton,  in  1825,  to  £5.5  in  1819. 
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kvisl  road  at  ten  miles  an  hour"  was  the  extent  of  the  requirements  of 
those  who  were  in  advance  of  the  age  in  these  matters.  And  even  this 
degree  of  confidence  in  their  power  was  confined  to  a  very  few  persons 
in  £ngland,  while  in  all  Europe  besides,  and  with  here  and  there  an 
exception  in  this  country,  they  were  as  little  thought  of  as  the  magnetic 
telegraph  in  184(^1  And  yQt  at  this  date  a  locomotive,  even  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  which  will  haul  from  a  tliomand  to  twelve  hwndred 
tens  on  a  level  road  at  the  same  speed,  is  no  uncommon  thing."* 
There  is  yet  existant  that  recklessness,  we  would  say  that  insolence^  of 
opinion,  which  would  set  itself  up  in  judgment  here,  and  determine,  as 
il  did  twenty  years  a^,  the  acme  of  progress  is  reached,  and  your 
schemes  of  railroad  extension  are  visionary  and  impracticable !  There 
is  a  modesty  in  true  science  which  almost  reaches  to  the  faith  of  Ter- 
tuUian:  "this  is  impossible,  it  is  therefore  true,"  for  who  is  ii  that  shall  de- 
termine the  impossible  f    Those  who  think  ever  find  it  easy  to  conclude. 

What  have  other  nations  done  in  the  progress  of  railroad  extension  ? 
England  in  thirty  years,  has  built  and  set  in  operation  3549  miles  of 
railroad,  costing  9550,706,802. «  In  1845,  there,  was  4000  additional 
miles  chartered,  at  a  computed  cost  of  very  nearly  as  much  more,  mak- 
ing, tOjgether,  a  railroad  investment  of  $1 ,000,008,0001  A  single  one  of 
ber  roads,  the  North  Western^  is  428  miles  long,  and  CQSt  $104,114,- 
983.  Has  Britain  so  got  the  start  of  us,  who  have  nearly  equalled  her 
in  population,  that  she  must  bear  the  palm  of  great  deeds  forever  alone  f 

France  had,  in  1846,  1000  miles  of  railroad — Belgium  348 — Aus- 
trian Dominions  1935  miles — Prussia  700  miles — all  Germany  in  con- 
struction 7600  miles,  in  operation  4760  miles.  Nine  or  ten  thousand 
miles  of  lailroad  built  upon  the  continent! 

Even  Russia,  despotic  Russia,  is  on  her  way  from  St  Petersburg  to 
Warsaw  and  Cracow — to  Moscow — to  Odessa,  to  connect  the  Volga 
and  the  Duna:  these  are  all  stupendous  works. 

The  following  table,  from  a  late  number  of  the  Railroad  Journal,  will 
Aowall  the  railroads  in  operation  in  Europe  and  America,  and  their  cost. 

Mllet.  Co«t  per  mile  to  Jan.  4,  '49.  Total. 

United  States 6,421                 $30,000  4  192,630,000 

Canada ^ 54                   39,000  1,620,000 

Cuba 250                  38,000  7,000,000 

Total  in  America 6,725  $200,550,000 

United  Kingdom, 4.420  145,000  640,!»00,000 

France 1,250  110,000  137,600,000 

Germany 3,370  50,000  168,500,006 

Belgium 495i  80,000  39,640,000 

Holland 1624  25,01)0  4.062,500 

Denmark  and  Holstein 282  40,000  ]  1 ,280,<100 

Switxerland 78  50,000       ,  3,600,(JOO 

Italy 1624  90,000  14,625.0t;0 

Rn^iia, 113  60,000  6,780.(100 

PcOand 1874  50,000  9,375,000 

Hangary 157  50,000  7,850,000 

Total  in  Europe 10,678  $1,044,402,500 

Toul ; 17.403  $l,^4,6ri2  500 

*  American  Railroad  JoarnaL 

3  Vol.  L 
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If  we  ask,  what  has  been  attaiDed  in  regard  to  ipeed  t  Wlien  lb« 
Stephenson  asserted  in  England,  twelve  miles  an  hour  might  be  attained, 
he  was  hooted — it  has  reached  now  forty-seven  and  five-tenths  milesi 
and  we  understand,  more  lately,  even  as  high  as  sixty  miles  an  hour  on 
the  Great  Western  road  in  England.  A  scientific  man  (Dr.  Lardner) 
would  not  underuke  to  fix  a  limit  short  of  two  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

If  we  ask  in  regard  to  economy  o(  travel  and  freight?  The  Eiie 
Railroad,  eighty-seven  miles  in  length,  transports  its  passengers  at  one 
and  seventy4wo  tenths  of  a  cent  per  mile,  and  the  Providence  Rail- 
road established  its  rates,  a  few  years  ago,  at  oju  ceni  per  mUe,  Coal 
is  transported  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  rate,  we  learn,  of  one  cent  per  ton 
per  mile,  and  the  average  freight  upon  New  England  roads  is  less  than 
two  cents.  Compared  with  any  other  mode  of  travel,  where  can  com- 
petition arise?  The  British  railroads  carry  bale  goods  at  two  pence  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  twenty  miles  an  hour  !  Some  of  the  best  of  our  roads 
have  declared  over  ten  per  cent  annual  dividends,  whilst  those  of  Eu- 
rope have  gone  as  high  as  twelve  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  and  in  England 
4.24  per  cent  was  declared  upon  a  gross  receipt  in  184S  of  forty-sevea 
millions  of  dollars  on  all  the  lines. 

If  we  ask  in  regard  to  safety  f    Dr.  Overton,  of  Nashville,  stated  in 
1845,  that  upward  of  forty-four  millions  of  people  had  traveled  over 
Uie  difierent  railways  in  Great  Britain,  in  five  years,  with  the  loss  of 
only  ten  lives.    In  Paris,  in  1844,  one  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty* 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  had  traveled  without  a  sin- 

fie  person  being  injured^  whilst  in  the  same  penod  there  were  nine 
illed  and  two  hundred  and  eighty*three  wounded  by  the  common  road- 
carriages  1  In  our  own  country,  however,  from  greater  recklessness, 
the  accidents  have  been  much  greater,  though,  out  of  seventeen  millions 
of  passengers  transported  on  the  Massachusetts  railroads,  in  1 846-7-8, 
the  whole  number  of  fatal  accidents  were  one  hundred  and  eight 
(twenty-four  only  being  passengers),  being  ^iboui  six  in  every  millions 
We  question,  too,  if  this  is  not  greatly  higher  than  the  average  from 
year  to  year. 

Should  we  falter,  then  ?  For  as  it  is  sufficient  that  Great  Brita» 
has  built  a  single  road,  costing  one  hundred  millions  of  doUars^  as  much 
as  is  required  for  a  road  across  our  continent,  and  that  the  statistics  of 
our  own  country,  as  carefully  collected  by  our  public  officers  at  Wash- 
ington, show  an  annual  income,  realized  from  all  branches  of  industry 
among  us,  amounting  to  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars*  If  we 
were  to  build  the  road  in  ten  years,  not  .perhaps  an  impossibility,  and 
the  income  of  the  nation  were  not  augmented,  an  utter  impossibility, 
the  amount  annually  expended  on  the  road  would  be  ten  millions  d 
dollars,  or  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  annual  income  of  the 
country  I 

Our  public  works,  we  mean  of  the  states,  and  eities,  and  govern- 
ment, have  already  cost  perhaps  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  We 
pay  in  taxes,  state  and  federal,  &c.,  sixty  or  seventy  millions  annually, 
and  expend,  now  and  then,  when  the  humor  seizes  us,  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  a  single  year,  and  on  a  single  war.     What  of 

Him  I  I  I  »»— ^  » 

«  Patent  Office  Report^  184a 
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these  iikinftB !    The  credit  of  the  American  nation  was  neirer  so  high 
before,  and  wealth  and  prosperity  never  so  universal  among  us. 

We  all  know  the  extraordinary  stimulus  which  was  given  to  Brit- 
ish industry,  and  the  prodigious  strides  that,  were  made  hy  that  empire 
when  the  wars  of  Napoleon  were  causing  her  an  expenditure  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  over  and  ahove  her  vast 
and  over-taxed  revenues,  and  in  twenty  years  an  expenditure  of  three 
thousand  millions,  all  of  it  raised  among  her  citizens. 

The  Romans  constructed  fourteen  thousand  miles  of  road,  a  single- 
one  of  four  thousand  miles,  many  of  stones  and  rocks  joined  witb' 
great  care,  which  remain  sound  to  our  day ;  they  had,,  and  we  find» 
among  their  ruins,  acqueducts  bringing  water  through  rocks  and  moun-- 
tains  for  sixty  miles,  over  valleys  raised  upon  immense  arcades  ofstone^ 
and  supporting  large  canals.  The  Egyptians,  for  vain  purposes,^ coulv 
construct  prodigious  pyramids,  obelisks,  and  statues,  sometimes  eleva* 
ting  single  stones  of  seventy  feet  square.  The  Babylonians  had  their 
hanging  gardens  and  great  wall — the  French  built  the  great  Semplon 
road  across  the  Alps — the  British  cut  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames^  float- 
ing with  all  its  navies — the  Chinese  put  up  a  great  wall  to  protect 
their  empire,  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  carried  over  the  highest  moun- 
tains, through  the  deepest  valleys,  and  cofiti»ued  by  bridges  over  rivers, 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  breadth  of  fifteen  feet  at  the  top, 
of  masonry,  with  square  towers  at  short  intervals  thirty-eeven  feet  high  I 
They  build  a  great  canal  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  I  Even  the 
ancient  Americans,  if  Montaiffne  can  be  credited,  had  a  road  from 
Quito  to  Cuzco,  nine  hundred  miles  lor^,  twenty-five  paces  broad, 
made  of  siones  ten  feet  tquare.  In  fact,  there  are  ruins  all  over  our 
coontrjT  of  stupendous  ancient  works,  that  might  perhaps  make  our 
Pacific  railroad  itself  blush. 

Build  the  road,  then — it  is  for  «s,  and  not  for  our  children— it  is  within 
our  easy  efifort— it  is  most  promising  in  results — it  will  create,  as  it 
goes  alonpf,  the  trade  which  shall  sustain  it,  and  will  even  carry  with  it, 
nora  suition  to  station,  the  timber,  foundations,  and  supports,  which  it 
leqaires,  from  the  forests  to  the  prairies,  like  man  himself,  in  his  prog- 
ress through  the  wilderness,  laden  with  the  material  which  is  to  nour- 
ish and  sustain  him.* 

*  Many  roads  in  onr  coantry  have  already  done  this.  Hi»w  manv  villairea  do 
we  find  tprinpng  op  all  alonpoar  railroads,  and  what  an  extent  of  coantry  do 
tbey  bring  into  caltivation.  The  amount  of  trade  between  any  two  points  if 
always  vMtly  enhanced  by  tbeno. 

The  trade  of  Santa  Fe,  io  its  present  discouragements,  amoantr  to  perhapr 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars  per  annum  both  ways,  for  the  supply  of  Chihuahua 
and  the  other  neighboring  provinces.  The  cost  of  freight  is  full  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  oollars  per  hundred  pounds.  With  a  reduction  of  this  freiglit  to  one  dollar 
the  hundred  weight,  what  extension  of  the  New  Mexican  trade  may  be  con- 
tamplated  ! 

It  will  cost  the  fifty  thousand  passengers,  who  are  going  to  California,  two  hun- 
dred dollars  each— ten  millions  of  dollars.  If,  in  twenty  years  time,  that  ""njo^J 
•f  persons  were  to  pass  and  repass  from  the  United  Slates,  or  the  onc-hnlf  of 
diem,  we  should  have  from  this  source,  from  the  road  alone,  several  millious  of 
deltars.  «     i     j 

Five  millions  of  dollars  clear  of  working  expenses,  which  In  New  England  aro 
esCiroated  at  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  gross  income,  would  be  five  per  cenU  o"  the 
cast  mt  road— a  good  dividend.    To  do  tliis,  the  gross  income  mMt  be  ten  millions 
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If  we  can  sappose  a  population  on  the  route  of  this  communication, 
and  in  constant  use  of  it,  of  four  millions  only,  and  that  it  will  reach 
the  number  in  twenty  years  would  not  seem  improbable,  considering 
the  riches  of  California  and  the  past  progress  of  our  western  country, 
and  the  impetus  the  road  itself  would  give,  that  population  alone  would 
iupport  the  road^  with  its  travel  and  trade,  judging  from  the  number  of 
miles  of  railways  we  at  present  require. 

Thus,  then,  if  not  one  dollar  of  eastern  trade  is  realized  by  our 
Pacific  railroad,  if  begun  now,  it  is  capable,  in  less  than  one  genera- 
tion, of  being  as  profitable  as  other  American  roads  I 

Demonstrate,  if  it  can  be  done,  that  we  get  the  trade  of  India,  or 
even  make  it  highly  probable^  and  what  motives  are  there  superinduced 
to  gratify  national  avarice  or  ambition. 

We  call  upon  the  Memphis  Convention,  then,  to  act  with  energy  and 
promptness.  Other  routes  are  pressing,  and  their  partizans  are  sleepless. 
Some  of  them  have  the  advantages  of  surveys  in  progress.  Col.  Fre- 
mont is  engaged  upon  the  St.  Louis  route.  Let  the  city  of  Memphis, 
and  the  neighboring  towns  of  Arkansas,  make  a  contribution  for  an 
immediate  survey — a  few  thousand  dollars  will  be  sufficient  Let  an 
engineer  be  appointed,  who  shall  start  at  once,  say  in  August,  over  the 
route  as  far  as  the  Pacific  at  San  Diego.  A  company  of  eight  or  ten 
can  easily  be  procured  to  accompany  him.  at  slight  expense.  They 
can  reach  San  Diego  in  time,  after  a  reconnoisance,  for  a  report  to  reach 
the  United  States  in  time  to  influence  the  action  of  the  very  next  Con- 
gress— say  in  January  or  February  next.  We  believe  this  perfectly 
practicable,  and  that  the  necessary  funds  could  be  raised.  Reliance  in 
this  emergejicy  should  not  be  placed  upon  explorations  to  be  sent  out 
by  government,  which  are  too  tedious. 

As  a  Southron,  we  confess  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  these 
schemes  to  connect  the  two  oceans.  Our  own  cities  must  revive  under 
their  influence,  and  commerce  visit  again  and  rule  in  her  wonted  marts. 

We  have  Richmond  and  Charleston  and  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New 
'Orleans.  Why  has  the  progress  of  all  of  these,  save  4he  last,  been 
unnaturally  checked?  Why  has  Charleston,  which,  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  doubled  New  York  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce, 
fallen  so  infinitely  behind  ?  The  operation  of  our  federal  system  has 
built  up  New  York,  and  centered  in  it  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade 
of  this  nation,  which  is  conducted  with  the  produce  of  southern 
dimes. 

Will  men  tell  us  that  our  slavery*  has  been  the  retarding  cause, 
when  it  is  "known  to  all  the  world  that  whatever  of  products  this  nation 
has  sent  abroad  and  used  in  her  commerce,  until  within  a  year  or  two, 
have  been  the  exclusive  creation  of  this  very  slave  labor?  The  sweat 
of  the  African  and  the  bondman  has  as  much  built  up  the  granite  fac- 

of  dollars.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  passengers  using  the  road,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  for  travel  backward  and  forward,  to  Santa  Fe«  Naw  Mexico,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  India,  South  America,  fVom  the  United  States  or  from  Europe,  at 
sixty  dollars  each,  would  give  this  amount! 

*  We  trust  our  readers  will  all  procure  and  study  the  able  lecture  of  Elwood 
Fisher,  of  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  refutes  this  calumny,  and  vindicates  for  tha. 
South  a  high  social,  political,  and  industrial  condition,  for  which  her  citizens  need 
not  blush.    We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  thia  lecture  hereafter. 
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tories  and  palaces  of  New  England,  and  ordered  her  thousand  railroad 
routes,  as  it  has  harvested  the  rice  fields  of  Carolina,  nurtured  -the  cot- 
ton of  Mississippi,  or  crushed  the  cane  of  Louisiana. 

Are  southern  climates  unfavorable  to  enterprise  and  trade?  Has 
the  South  ever  been  backward  in  contributing  her  quota  of  great  minds, 
and  working  minds,  in  every  department  of  our  country,  ia  pejace  or 
in  war?  Antiquity  refutes  the  libel,  that  southern  latitudes  are  not 
fitted  for  extensive  commerce.  The  empires  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Media, 
Persia,  and  Arabia  were  southern.  All  civilization  has  come  from  the 
soulh — the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  soiUherners.  Venice  was  a 
southern  city.  Were  not  all  the  southern  Indian  tribes  of  America,  at 
the  discovery,  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  northern — Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians,  Natchez? 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  Mobile,  our  neighbor  city,  which  is 
even  now  projecting  a  railroad  to  take  her,  perhaps,  five  hundred  miles, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  and  what  of  New  Orleans,  the  emporium 
of  a  dozen  states,  and  of  as  many  more  to  be  formed,  we  trust,  in  the 
future — a  city  more  strictly  commercial^  perhaps,  than  any  other  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth — which  has  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  among  the 
marshes  of  the  Mississippi,  an  infant  Hercules,  feeding,  growing,  and 
enlarging  upon  trade,  and  incapable  of  a  single  breath  without  the 
workings  of  its  great  arteries — stretching  out  its  broad  arms  and  draw- 
ing in  the  wealth,  resources,  and  power  of  an  empire — challenging,  in 
its  march  to  greatness,  and  threatening  to  outstrip,  every  other  commer- 
cial mart  upon  the  continent 

Yes,  we  can  build  up  again  sotUhern  marts,  and  that  when  the  conti- 
Dent  is  ''  bridged ''  by  a  railway  track,  connecting  with  Charleston  and 
Savannah  and  Mobile — for  these  cities  have  all  routes  in  progress  to  the 
Mississippi — and  with  New  Orleans  by  the  unrivalled  navigation  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  the  cheapest  and  the  best  navigation  in  the  world. 
Then  shall  the  destinies  of  New  Orleans  be  fulfilled ;  and,  commanding 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  she  shall  go  out  to  trade  in  eastern  products,  having 
for  her  exclusive  markets,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  a  common  interest  in  the  commerce  of  all  other  countries. 

This  period  may  be  distant;  but  it  will  come  if  we  do  our  duty — do 
it  manfully  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity — regarding  the  perpetuity 
and  power  of  our  glorious  confederacy,  but  not  unmindful — ^no,  not  for 
a  single  instant,  though  traitors  assail — or  recreant  to  our  own  hearths 
AND  homesteads,  and  the  sacred  inheritances  of  our  fathers.* 

*  The  foliowiog  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  diatinguiabed  friend,  ja  commended 
(o  onr  readera  for  their  consideratioD.  The  author  ia  one  of  the  beat  informed 
men  in  mattera  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  ablest  reaaonera,  &ad,  withal,  ia  aa  welt 
known  aa  almoat  any  man  in  our  country. 

"  Yoo  know  my  views  aa  to  the  claims  of  Memphis;  Mempbia  and  St,  Lou  ia  are 
BOW  the  rivala  for  the  eastern  terminus.  Suppose  the  route  from  each  place  abould 
be  found  equally  practicable,  let  na  aee  how  the  case  would  atand.  Virifinia  migrht 
go  for  Memphis;  North  Carolina  would  be  lakewarm ;  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Uie  seven  other  southern  states,  includiog  fexas  and  Tennessre,  would  be  all  moMr 
nnantmous— eleven  atatea.  Kentucky  and  Maryland  we  will  call  doubtfol, 
though  I  rather  think  they  would  be  most  in  favor  of  St.  Louis.  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  all  to  the  north,  would  go  for  St.  Louis;  so  would  the  eastern  states, 
and  all  the  free  atotea;  for  I  can  tell  you  that  the  accuraed  queation  of  slavery  ia 
already  mixing  itself  up  with  the  road,  and  the  free  atatea,  who  are  removed  from; 
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To  a  JourDal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Valley  of  the  West^ 
inatter  touching  any  portion  of  it,  I  trust,  will  be  acceptable.  To  an 
^observer  of  the  present  day,  indeed,  it  is  somewhal  strange  that  this  sec- 
tion of  country  did  not  earlier  attract  the  examination  of  the  enterprising 
lo  the  many  points  of  interest  to  be  found  in  its  bosom,  as  well  as  the 
research  of  literary  labor  in  regard  to  its  earlier  history.  Surely  it  is  a 
theme,  in  all  its  bearings,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  ablest  and 
wisest  The  philosophic  Frenchman,  De  Tocqpeville,  writing  of  our 
country,  says:  ^' The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  magnificent  dwelling-place  prepared  by  God  for  man's  abode." 
And,  in  speakincf  of  the  Atlantic  States,  he  says  again,  that,  "the  cen> 
ter  oif  power  still  remains  there,  whilst,  in  the  backward  States,  the  true 
elements  of  the  great  people,  to  whom  the  future  control  of  the  conti- 
nent belongs,  are  secretly  springing;  up.''  Scarce  fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  above  was  penned  by  a  sagacious  foreigner,  yet  they 
have  served  far  more  than  to  fulfill  his  remarkable  prediction.  And  here  I 
might  say  much  on  this,  which  would  be  alien  to  the  purposes  of  this  brief 
article.  As  to  the  truth  of  it,  it  sufficeth  that  there  is  no  more  pertinent 
evidence  needed  for  the  moment,  than  the  establishment  and  success  of 
the  "Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West,"  located  at  the  great 
seat  of  their  trade  and  power,  and  devoted  to  the  complex  and  mighty 
interests  growing  up  in  their  midst.  May  it  continue  to  prosper,  and  re- 
main worthy  of  the  important  duties  it  has  assumed.* 

Among  the  fair  sisterhood  of  States,  so  beautifully  traced  out  on  the 
bosom  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  West,  there  is  none  more  interesting 
than  the  Slate  of  Mississippi,  bearing,  as  it  does,  the  name  of  their  com* 
mon  boast,  the  Father  of  the  American  waters.  Though  among  the 
first  of  the  Western  States  admitted  into  the  Union,  Mississippi  seems 
only  for  a  brief  period  to  have  attracted  much  of  the  general  attention. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  great  land  speculations,  which  are  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  West,  its'southern  portion  came  fully  into  market, 

Hf  will  not  go  for  it  if  it  is  to  |^o  througrh  alave  territory.  Opposition,  it  will  have» 
ft'om  New  York  and  Massachusetts  both,  on  these  grounds.  Now  suppose  we  sav 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  for  ihe  termiuus;  we  get  Kentucky,  Maryland^ 
Pennsylyanit^  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  in  sddition  to  the  others  to  the  south. 
These  states  can  carry  it,  and  the  south,  if  it  cannot  get  it  as  low  down  as  it 
.would  have  it,  must,  nevertheless,  get  it  as  low  down  as  it  can. 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  question  this  turn,  but  I  think  it  wise  to  look  things 
io  the  face. 

**  1  make  these  suggestions  to  you,  not  because  I  mean  that  you  should  quote 
me  for  father,  or  speak  of  it,  but  because  you  asked  me  for  my  views  upon  a  sub- 
ject that  is  nearest  to  my  heart,  and  because  I  think  it  wise  for  southern  people  to 
iave  their  eyes  about  them;  and,  above  all,  because  I  think  tlie  couveotion  should 
not,  in  the  present  meager  state  of  information  as  to  routes,  commit  their  constit- 
•ents  to  any  particular  route." 

*The  writer's  compliment  is  acknowledged;  but,  alas!  the ''success**  of  the 
**  Commercial  Review  "  has  not  been  as  eminent  as  he  supposed,  iu  the  past,  what- 
•ver  may  be  the  hopes  of  the  future. — Ed. 
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ftod,  aome  yean  later,  similar  sceoes  were  re^nacted  at  the  sale  of  that 
fioe  tract  ot  country  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  known  as  the 
"^  Chickasaw  session."    After  the  disposition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

SDhlic  domain,  at  these  sales,  interest  seems  to  have  suhsided  as  to  the 
late,  and  to* have  turned  aside  in  the  pursuit  after  the  rich  loam  of 
Louisiana,  the  new  regions  of  Arkansas,  and  the  varied  expanse  of  the 
young  republic  of  Texas.  Among  the  many  causes  which  might  be 
assigned  for  the  comparative  neglect  into  which  the  Slate  seems  then 
to  have  fallen,  I  will  mention  only  one.  It  is  a  conceded  point,  I  be- 
lieve, that  our  western  land  sales  were  at  the  same  time  the  cause,  as 
well  as  the  nucleus^  of  much  reckless  speculation,  in  which  bona  fid$ 
settlers  could  not  participate,  and  which  was  managed  and  governed  by 
gambling  traders  from  all  quarters  of  the  United  States.  The  State 
banks  of  the  time,  manac^  as  they  then  were,  furnished  the  food  in 
this  headlong  race  after  K>rtune.  Without  a  further  waste  of  words,  we 
have  here  the  cause  and  the  course  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  private  financial  history  of  our  people  in  the  West  No 
land  sales  presented  a  higher  decree  of  excitement,  or  more  gigaif 
tic  schemes  of  speculation,  than  in  Mississippi  No  State  plunged  with 
a  bolder  leap  into  the  corrupt  banking  system  of  the  times,  and  nowhere 
did  more  disastrous  consequences  follow  in  th^  train  of  either.  The 
monopoly  of  large  bodies  of  the  public  lands  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  profits  of  gam- 
bling, instead  of  the  regular  returns  of  honest  industry,  were  the  legiti- 
mate results  of  the  one  and  the  other.  In  the  crash  of  1 836,  7,  '8. 
and  '9,  an  almost  universal  bankruptcy  ensued  amongst  us,  and  some  oi 
^e  finest  portions  of  Mississippi  became  partially  depopulated.  Then, 
in  the  breaking  up  of  our  miserable  banking  system,  many  unhappy 
conseauences  followed,  the  baleful  effects  of  which  have  pursued  the 
State,  kept  down  its  natural  growth  and  prosperity,  and  are  yet  seen^ 
and  daily  felt,  in  our  courts  of  justice  and  our  halls  of  legislation.  The 
eflects  of  these  causes  (proeeeaing  from  whence  they  may,  for  I  will 
not  undertake  to  say  here)  are  very  obvious.  They  have  greatly  im- 
peded our  increase  in  population;  turned  away  from  us  the  goodly  tide 
of  eastern  emigration,  and  thus  crippled  the  revenue,  resources,  and 
power  of  the  State.  In  speculative  schemes,  the  agricultural  interests 
have  been  grievously  neglected,  and,  in  its  infancy,  our  rich  virgin  soil 
has  been  squandered  and«exhausted.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  abusing 
eflects  of  this  race  after  gold,  on  the  intellectual  growth  and  character. 
It  is  to  be  seen  amongst  us ;  and  there  are  many,  rarely  and  nobly  gifled, 
who  look  with  vain  regret  on  labors  e]^p)ended,  in  the  race  for  specula- 
tion and  money,  which,  if  prop)erly  directed,  would  have  made  them 
Qsefnl  to  their  country,  an  ornament  of  general  society,  an  honor  to 
their  State,  and  enabled  them  to  have  left  to  their  children  a  lofty  herit- 
age of  fame.  Lastly,  from  peculiar  causes,  the  confidence  of  our  sia- 
ter  States  *  in  our  general  policy  and  system  of  laws,  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. But  a  gr^at  change  has  taken  place.  The  old  Regime  of 
Mississippi  has  passed  away,  and  better  times,  I  hope,  are  ahead  of  ua. 
Our  lands  are  now  in  the  hands  of  earnest  cultivators.  The  bankinff 
system  is  no  more,  and  but  one  diminutive  member  of  the  tribe  is  leii 
to  remind  us  of  the  days  of  the  <*  olden  time."    The  laws  and  legisla- 
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tion  of  the  State  have  become  permanent  and  settled.  We  have,  at 
last  goDe  through  the  fiery  ordeal;  credit  and  confidence  have  been  re- 
etored,  and  the  present  population  of  Mississippi  is  almost  unindebted. 
Our  State  is  once  more  attracting  the  share  of  public  attention  to  which 
her  many  natural  advantages  so  richly  entitle  her.  To  these  it  is  my 
present  intention  briefly  to  call  the  notice  of  your  readers. 

The  State  is  comparatively  small.  It  yet  presents  a  great  variety  of 
soil,  and  is  divided  into  many  difierent  districts.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  State  is  generally  known  as  North  Mississippi,  though  the  region 
thus  designated  includes  a  portion  only  of  the  North.  This  section  of 
the  State  came  into  market  and  cultivation  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  rather  rolling,  but  generally  it  is 
very  clean — has  an  open,  champaign  appearance,  and  is  beautifully 
wooded  with  oak,  hickory,  &c.,  devoid  of  undergrowth.  The  uplandfs 
produce  very  abundantly  for  a  year  or  two,  when  they  are  apt  to  be 
ruined  by  heavy  rainsy  the  sub^ratum  of  the  country  being  sandy. 
The  valley  lands,  as  they  are  termed,  are  much  more  durable,  the  soil 
being  heavier  and  darker,  and  are  highly  productive;  but  they  are  lia- 
ble to  be,  and  are  frequently,  submerged,  acres  at  a  time,  under  billows 
of  sand  washed  from  the  uplands  during  the  heavy  freshets.  Cotton 
has  hitherto  been  the  chief  product;  but  as  the  soil  is  becoming  ex- 
hausted, and  the  country  colder  from  being  more  open,  its  cultivation 
will  probably  be  in  some  degree  abandoned,  and  attention  given  to 
lighter  crops.  It  is  considered  a  healthy  country.  The  water,  what 
there  is  of  it,  is  very  good ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  watered. 
There  is  a  small  creek,  called  Cold  Water,  in  its  borders,  and  the  Tal- 
lahatchee  River  makes  from  it  But  for  the  scarcity  of  water,  I  pre- 
sume it  would  be  a  good  stock  country,  and  also  proper  for  the  raising 
of  small  grains.  The  chief  outlet  of  this  region  is  by  wagons,  to 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  which  town  it  may  be  said  almost  to  have  built 
Before  the  Chicakasaw  Cession  came  into  cultivation,  it  was  a  muddy 
village,  and  since,  in  a  few  years,  through  its  wagon,  grocery,  and  cot- 
ton trade,  it  has  sprung  into  the  fair  and  stately  city,  which  now  salutes 
the  eye  of  the  traveler  from  the  brow  of  the  ancient  Chickasaw  BlufT 

The  settling  of  this  region  is  one  among  the  many  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Western  States.  Fifteen  years  ago  it 
was  an  Indian  wilderness,  and  now  it  has  reached  and  passed,  in  its- 
population,  other  portions  of  the  State  of  ten  times  its  age ;  and  this  popu- 
lation, too,  one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  West  Great  attention  has  been 
given  to  schools  and  education,  and  here  has  been  located  ^'  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,*'  so  amply  endowed  by  the  State,  and  now  just  going 
into  operation,  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  most  able  professors 
from  the  eastern  colleges.  There  is  no  overgrown  wealth  among  them, 
and  yet  no  squalid  poverty ;  the  people  being  generally  comfortable,  sub- 
stantial, and  independent  farmers.  Considering  its  climate,  soil,  health, 
and  general  character  of  its  inhabitants,  I  should  think  no  more  desira- 
ble or  delightful  residence  could  Jbe  found,  than  among  the  hills  and 
sunny  valleys  of  the  Chickasaw  Cession. 

Another  section  of  North  Mississippi  is  called  the  "Prairie,'*  or 
**  Tombigbee,"  country,  commencing  in  the  extreme  county  of  Itawam- 
ba, covering  the  north-east  part  of  the  State,  and  sweeping  far  down  on 
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the  Alabama  line.  The  country  is  uniformly  level;  presents  an  almost 
unbroken  flat,  with  scarcely  a  tree;  covered  by  rank  grass;  dotted 
sometimes  with  pools  and  marshes,  and  intersected  by  dull,  sluggish 
branches.  The  soil  is  a  dark,  heavy  loam,  coal  black,  and  of  surprising 
strength  and  fertility.  The  dirt  is  different  from  that  of  lower  Louisi- 
ana in  this,  that  it  is  more  of  an  original,  and  less  of  a  depositary,  char- 
acter ;  and  also  in  being  thick  and  highly  adhesive,  instead  of  light  and 
ashf^  as  the  former.  It  is  also  corrosive,  and  deeply  impregnated  with 
lime.  The  soil  is  a  strong  one,  and  certainly  inexhaustible.  The  crop 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  cotton — of  which  the  yield  is  abundant,  when  the 
rank  grass  of  the  prairie  is  overcome  by  cultivation,  and  the  cotton  is 
not  ruined  by  the  diseases  incident  to  the  strong  nature  of  the  soil  The 
black  mud  becomes  excessively  disagreeable  in  wet  weather,  and  the 
rains  are  very  heavy,  and  render  transportation  through  the  country,  as 
well  as  its  cultivation,  very  laborious.  The  yield  of  corn  is  luxuriant  and 
abundant 

This  region,  though  lying  by  the  Chickasaw  counties^  finds  its  mar- 
ket at  Mobile,  by  means  of  the  Tombigbee  river  principally ;  a  fine 
stream,  and  navigable  for  good  boats  seven  months  of  the  year.  The 
head  of  its  navigation  is  Aberdeen,  a  thriving  town  in  Monroe  county, 
sprung  up  in  a  lew  years,  and  already  a  place  of  very  heavy  trade ;  the 
third  shipping  point  in  the  State,  having  cleared  near  forty  thousand 
bags  of  cotton  the  past  season.  The  border  counties,  down  the  Ala- 
bama line,  change  from  the  prairie,  and  partake  more  of  the  character 
of  the  Chickasaw  Cession.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  healthy  range  of 
counties,  finely  watered,  and,  for  several  years,  fast  increasing  in  popula- 
tion and  growing  in  wealth.  Cotton  grows  well,  and  the  lighter  grains 
abundantly,*  which  is  wagoned  to  Gains ville,  or  some  shipping  point  in 
Alabama,  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  and  thence  to  Mobile. 

A  large  district  of  the  State  is  known  as  East  Mississippi,  which 
really  includes  the  South  East,  and  part  of  the  Southern  portion. 
Though  one  of  the  oldest,  it  is  one  of  the  most  thinly  settled  portions  of 
the  State.  The  people  of  East  Mississippi  boast,  and  with  reason,  of 
dieir  good  health,  pure  bracing  air,  and  delightful  water.  The  chfirac- 
ter  of  the  land  is  mixed — some  poor  and  some  very  rich — broken  hills 
and  fertile  valleys.  Cotton  is  produced,  though  to  no  great  extent ;  corn 
and  small  grain  abundantly ;  sometimes  rice  in  small  quantities.  Fruits 
are  plenty.  This  region  is  somewhat  famous  for  cattle,  in  which  a 
chief  part  of  the  possessions  of  many  of  its  citizens  consists ;  hence  has 
often  been  applied  to  them  the  familiar  soubriquet  of  the  ''  cow  coun- 
ties.'* The  country  is  indeed  highly  pastoral  and  possesses  many  of  its 
pleasant  characteristics ;  without  the  soil  or  the  market  for  the  sole  cul- 
tivation of  the  heavier  Southern  staples,  it  rejoices  in  other  advantages, 
contributing  perhaps  more  nearly  to  the  general  happiness  of  its  people. 
Scattered  thick  here  and  there,  are  to  be  found  lands  of  the  most  fertile 
and  generous  cast ;  and  there  cannot  be  met  with  a  more  independent  or 
hospitable  community  than  among  the  East  Mississippians.  Among 
their  fertile  valleys,  and  on  their  green  hills,  is  to  be  found  "  many  a 
cozy  nook  and  dingle,  bushy  dell  and  bousky  bourne  fram  side  to  side," 
where  are  to  be  seen  the  bright  eye  and  rosy  cheek  of  health,  and  to 
be  felt  the  warm  heart  and  generous  hand  of  a  frank  and  manly  people. 
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A  small  portion  of  their  trading  is  done  at  Jackson,  the  pmetU  terni- 
Bus  of  the  y  icksburg  railroad ;  a  small  portion  down  Pearl  river  to  New 
Orleanf,  and  the  greater  part  to  the  city  of  Mobile. 

The  portion  of  the  State  bordering  on  the  sea  shore,  with  its  bathing, 
fish,* oysters,  and  pleasant  summer  retreats,  is  well  known  to  the  dast- 
covered  denizens  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  becoming  a  place  of  resort,  as 
well  for  own  people  as  for  the  citizens,  and  bids  fair  soon  to  rival  the 
limed  gatherings  of  Newport  and  Cape  May.  Back  from  the  sea  coast 
is  generally  a  sand^,  brolcen  tract,  covered  by  quantities  of  fine  pine. 
Th^ turpentine  business  is  already  attracting  attention;  application  has 
already  oeen  made  by  individuals  to  the  General  Government  for  grants 
of  public  lands  there  situated,  in  order  to  test  the  business  and  thereby 
enhance  the  value  of  the  residue.  A  large  factory  has  been  opened, 
and  others  are  preparing  for  the  business.  The  position  and  material 
favor  such  a  trade,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  no  boubt  become  heavy 
and  profitable,  and  furnish  a  fine  investment  for  capital. 

The  south-west  and  country  above  it,  though  the  oldest,  is  the  por- 
tion of  Mississippi  least  known  to  the  writer.  The  soil  is  rich,  and 
the  population  numerous,  wealthy  and  highly  distinguished  for  intelli- 
gence. The  course  of  trade  of  a  portion  is  through  Bayou  Sara,  on  the 
West  Feliciana  railroad,  and  the  whole  to  New  Orleans,  through  some 
point  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the 
ancient  and  time-honored  city  of  Natchez. 

I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  the, only  remaining  section  of  Mia* 
sissippi  which  I  can  notice.  Commencing  some  fifty  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  inclining  to  the  interior  for  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  line  gently  circling  northward,  up  through  the  center,  then 
diverging  to  the  northwest  to  a  point  below  Memphis,  including  the  coun- 
ties of  Desoto  and  Panola,  is  to  be  found  as  noble  a  sweep  of  country  as 
any  in  the  world.  It  is  washed  by  the  Mississippi  from  Memphis  to 
Vickburg,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Yazoo,  its  head  waters  and  triba>> 
taries,  throughout  its  greatest  extent  The  facilities  for  market  are  un- 
equaled.  The  Yazoo  river,  running,  as  we  have  said,  through  nearly 
its  whole  extent,  is  an  excellent  stream,  afibrding  steam  navigation 
sometimes  as  high  as  the  southwest  corner  of  Marshall  county.  The 
soil  is  of  the  most  productive  character,  being,  as  it  is  called,  iwamp 
land.  It  possesses  all  the  strength  of  the  prairie  lands,  without  their 
sticky,  adhesive  and  corrosive  nature.  This  region  of  our  State  has 
come  into  cultivation  at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  it  having  been, 
heretofore,  considered  damp  and  unhealthy.  This  impression  is  fast 
losing  ground,  and  the  cotton  planters,  deserting  the  rolling  uplands,  are 
fast  pouring  in  upon  the  ''  swamp."  Indeed  the  impression  of  the  sickness 
of  the  South,  generally,  has  been  rapidly  losing  ground  for  some  years 
back ;  and  that  blessini^  is  now  sought  with  as  much  confidence  on  the 
**  swamp  lands''  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  Mississippi,  as  among  the  hills  and 
plains  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Population  of  the  very  finest  character 
IS  being  attracted  hither;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  must  be  the  wealthiest 
and  most  flourishing  part  of  Mississippi.  When  other  portions  of  the 
State  shall,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  become  worn  out  and  exhausted  (as  they 
will,  unless  our  mode  of  cultivation  is  greatly  improved),  it  will  be  the 
storehouse,  the  granary,  the  Egypt  of  the  surrounding  country.    One 


Amwback  on  Aese  hods,  bowever,  is  their  ItaUlity  to  uTerflow  from  1 
freshets  in  the  Mississippi  riTer.  This  danger  is  diminishing  every 
Tear,  and  as  population  increases,  levees,  good  and  substantial,  will  ht 
Miilt  An  enbrt  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  pass 
a  Leree  Bill,  which  failed,  but  which  will  be  renewed  with  better 
•access  at  the  next  session.  Some  years  ago  Congress  donated  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  500,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  applied  to  purposes ' 
of  lotemal  Improvement  Mo6t  of  these  lands  are  located  within  the 
dmric:  we  are  speaking  of  Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  they 
were  advertised  to  be  sold  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Planter's  Bank  bonds  and  coupons  to  be  received  in  pay- 
ment therefor.  There  is  a  considerable  ouantity  of  Government  land 
here  also  vacant,  and  selling  for  the  minimum  price.  Very  heavy 
tiacts  of  land  are  here  also  held  by  speculators,  whose  necessities  and 
onr  tax  laws  are  forcing  to  sell.  The  natural  advantages  of  these  lands 
are  appreciating  them  in  value  every  year,  and  the  present  is  probably 
the  most  advantageous  period  to  purchase  which  will  ever  occur  again. 
I  may  also  mention  that  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  these  lands, 
ownM  by  old  Commission  Houses,  and  foreign  Banks,  and  no  doubt 
could  be  purchased  of  them  low« 

The  section  last  spoken  of  embraces  the  counties  of  Yazoo,  Sun- 
flower,  Washington,  Bolivar,  Coahomo,  Tunica,  Tallahatchie,  and  a 
poition  of  £>e  Soto,  Panola,  Yallobnsha,  Carroll  and  Holmes,  and  is 
generally  known  as  the  Region  of  the  '^  River  counties." 

Mississippi  can  as  yet  boast  of  but  few  works  of  Internal  Improve- 
BMnt  There  has,  however,  for  a  few  years  past,  sprung  up  a  strong 
disposition  to  carry  out  something  of  the  sort  The  idea  of  connecting 
Memphis  by  a  railroad,  running  through  North  Mississippi,  with  the 
Alabama,  GKsorgia  and  Carolina  road,  has  been  broached  and  advocated 
through  your  Journal.  The  plan  is  feasible,  and  is,  every  day,  engaging 
the  attention  of  men  who  will  accomplish  their  undertaking. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  a  Railroad  from  Vicksburg  to  Jack- 
son. This  road  has  long  been  ^aded  twelve  miles  east  of  Jackson  to 
Brandon;  by  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  our  two  per  cent  fund,  do- 
nated to  us  by  Congress  for  such  purposes,  was  appropriated  to  extend- 
ing and  completing  this  line  to  Alabama.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed f^T  the  purpose,  who  are  now  actively  engaged  in  so  doing. 
The  Road  will  soon  be  completed  to  Brandon,  and  if  a  small  amount 
of  foreign  capital  can  be  attracted  to  it,  it  will  be  completed,  so  as  to 
connect  with  the  Atlantic  at  Charleston.  The  recent  addition  of  North- 
em  Mexico  to  our  Union,  the  immense  mineral  wealth,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  its  ports  lyad  harbors,  toward  the  rich  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  Orient,  render  the  question  of  a  land  connection  between  the  Califor- 
nias  and  the  Atlantic  a  matter  of  pressing  and  glorious  interest  It  is, 
however,  too  important  a  theme  to  be  discussed  here.  At  an  early  day, 
if  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  take  up  the  subject,  and  from  an  examination 
oi  a  mass  of  papers  heretofore  before  the  United  States  Senate,  lay  be- 
fore your  readers  a  sketch  of  the  different  projects  connected  with  the 
above. 

There  is  one  cause  which  at  present  I  will  mention  as  operating 
against  the  resources  and  population  of  Mississippi :  is  the  heavy  amount 
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of  Government  lands  remaining^  uDSold  within  her  borders.  By  the 
Report  of  the  Comroissioners  of  the  General  Land  Office,  they  amount- 
ed, on  the  30th  June,  1845,  to  10,409,034  acres.  Of  these,  there  had 
been  in  market  five  years,  1,018,114  acres;  te/i  years,  451,390  acres; 
fifteen  yesiTSj  2,974,097;  tweTiiy  yenrs^  934,131  ;  twenty  five  years,  894,- 
424;  thirty  years,  2,924,172;  and  over  thirty  yeaxs^  1,222,706.  These 
lands  are  all  held  at  a  minimum  of  $1.25  per  acre,  at  which  price  they 
can  never  be  sold,  and^will  remain  a  heavy  incubus  upon  our  prosperi- 
ty. The  subject  calls  loudly  for  the  action  of  Congress,  and  was  ably 
urged  upon  it  by  General  Shields  in  the  Report  above  named.  Under 
the  graduation  system,  of  about  4,344,725  acres  in  nine  years,  was  sold 
3,469,320.92  acres,  and  the  balance  is,  and  will  be  soon  disposed  of. 
Every  consideration  demands  strict  legislation,  economy,  comity  to  the 
States  in  whose  borders  these  lands  lie,  and  justice  to  the  mighty  wave 
of  the  frontier  population,  sweeping  onward  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  extending  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  our  country  across  the  continent  The  removal  of  all 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the.  occupancy  of  our  public  lands,  has  always 
been  a  favorite  idea  with  me,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  I  cannot*  here 
help  alluding  to  a  public  man,  whose  official  career  is  now  nearly  run— 
one  whose  untiring  industry  and  unvarying  accuracy,  have  made  him 
famous,  whilst  his  far  reaching  sagacity  and  comprehensive  ability  have 
shed  a  mighty  flood  of  light  upon  all  the  financial  and  industrial  inter- 
ests of  his  country.  I  allude  to  Robert  I.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  and 
I  cannot  better  conclude  this  subject,  than  by  quoting  his  own  language 
in  reference  to  it  "  Reduce,"  says  he,  "  the  price  which  the  laborer 
must  pay  for  the  public  domain ;  bring  thus  the  means  of  purchase 
within  his  power;  confine  the  sales  to  settlers  and  cultivators,  in  limited 
quantities ;  preserve  thus  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  for  ages  to 
come,  as  homes  for  the  poor  and  oppressed ;  reduce  the  taxes  by  re- 
ducing the  tariff,  and  bring  down  the  prices  which  the  poor  are  thus 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life — and  more  will 
be  done  for  the  benefit  of  American  labor,  than  if  millions  were  added 
to  the  profits  of  manufacturing  capital." 

There  is  much  else  which  I  could  well  allude  to  in  connection  with 
my  State,  but  I  am  warned  to  conclude.  I  can  only  say,  that,  to  my 
view,  no  State  has  fairer  and  brighter  prospects  before  her  in  the  future, 
if  prudence  shall  rule  the  action  of  her  people,  and  wisdom  guide  their 
counsels  and  conduct 
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PROPOSGD  NEW    ROUTE   FOR  A  DIRECT  COMMUNICATION   BETWEEN   NEW 
YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS,  ACROSS  THE  PENINSULA  OF  FLORIDA. 

Since  the  reception  of  ihe  followinfif  paper,  we  have  had  an  oportiini^y  of  con- 
versing with  senator  Yulee,  of  Florida,  who  is  an  cnthuEiastic  advocate  of  the 
measure  it  proposes,  and  who  has  taken  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  before 
Gonsress.  Mr.  Yulee  states,  that  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
northern  capitalists  in  the  undertaking,  and  that  some  early  steps  with  regard 
to  surveys,  &c.,  will  be  made.  Certainly,  nothing  can  bo  more  important  than 
the  proposed  connection,  and  nothing  can  be  more  immediately  practicable,  if 
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taken  i^iritadlj  in  haad.  The  idea  of  bringing  New  Orleans  and  New  York, 
these  ffreat  emporiumff,  by  a  safe  and  pieasani  medium  of  travel,  within T^ur 
days  distance  of  each  other,  is  worthy  ofthe  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  aod  is 
but  another  indication  of  tho  high  destinies  of  our  country.  We  shall  be 
oblifired  to  Mr.  Fairbanks  or  senator  Yulee,  for  further  and  more  full  particulars, 
aad  shall  be  happy  to  afford  the  review  as  a  medium  of  their  discussion^— En. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiaoa,  and  the  immense  and  increasing 
cooimercQ  which  has  its  center  of  operations  at  New  Orleans,  a  speedy 
and  direct  communication  between  New  York,  the  great  northern  em- 
porium of  commercial  interest,  and  New  Orleans  that  of  the  south  and 
aoath-west,  has  engrossed  much  of  public  attention,  and  has  been  con- 
stantly a  matter  of  absorbing  interest. 

The  first  and  most  natural  channel  of  communication,  was  by  means 
of  ship  packets  between  the  two  places;  and,  for  freight,  this  has  con- 
tinued the  sole  means  of  transportation.  Until  within  a  few  years  this 
was  the  ordinary,  and  still  continues  to  be  the  usual,  route  ot  passage. 
The  distance  by  sea  is  estimated  at  about  2,500  miles,  or  nearly  as  far 
as  to  Europe;  and  the  length  of  passage  from  fiAeen  to  thirty  days. 

By  means  of  the  steamboats  ascending  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers,  a  new  channel  of  communication  was  opened  inland  by  steam- 
boats, as  far  as  Pittsburgh,and  connected  with  Bahimore,  within  a  few 
years  past,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  This  route,  following 
the  circuitous  meandering  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and 
iscepding  against  their  ^ong  currents,  although  perhaps  performed 
with  greater  comfort,  is  but  little  loss  in  point  of  time  than  that  by  the 
packet  ships. 

The  most  direct  route  has  always  been  through  Alabama,  Greorgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  States  on  the  line 
of  travel.  Performed  by  stages,  this  was  an  exceedingly  4;edlous,  diffi- 
cult, and  expensive  route,  and  was  only  used  by  those  to  whom  time 
was  an  object  The  gradual  opening  of  railroads  through  these  States 
has  increased  the  comfort  and  dispatch  of  this  route,  it  is  now  so  con- 
nected, that  but  about  one  hundred  miles  of  the  journey  are  made  by 
stages,  and  the  remainder  is  traversed  by  steamboats  and  railroads. 
The  most  disagreeable  feature  of  this  route,  at  present,  is  the  outside 
steamboat  ooonection  between  Charleston,  S.C,  and  Wilmington,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  steamboats  of  very  ordinary  size  and 
construction ;  the  shallowness  of  the  water  upon  the  bar  at  Cape  Fear 
rendering  the  employment  of  larger  steamers  impracticable.  AnoQier 
disagreeable  feature  is  the  rare  connection  of  the  difierent  roads,  and 
eonsequeot  transfer  of  passengers  and  luggage  at  the  difierent  terminii, 
with  day  and  night  traveling  in  the  cars,  and  but  little  opportunity  for 
rest  The  time  within  which  the  connection  is  made  through  to  New 
York,  is  eight  days;  which  may  be  abridged,  perhaps  to  seven,  when 
the  one  hundred  mil^  of  stageing  is  connected  by  railroad. 

Within  the  past  season,  by  the  opening  of  the  Illinois  Canal,  a  new 
route  has  been  thrown  open  by  way  of  the  great  lakes,  by  which  nearly 
the  whole  distance  is  performed  by  water,  with  an  increase  of  distance, 
but  an  addition  of  comfort;  this  route  being  some  three  or  four  thousand 
miles,  but  not  more  expensive  than  the  others. 

The  impulse  given  to  commerce,  by  the  introduction  of  ocean  steam- 
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en,  althoogh  soon  realized  in  this  coimtiy,  baa  not  been  acted  upon 
until  within  the  last  three  years;  our  dock  yards  have  teemed  with  the 
rapid  construction  of  ocean  steamers.  This  mode  of  communication  is 
evidently  superior  to  any  other  yet  made  use  of.  Combining  the  greateet 
safety  with  the'  greatest  possible  speed,  and  under  the  influence  of  Aroeri- 
can  enterprise,  the  steamship  is  becoming  the  striking  feature  of  the 
present  century;  and  with  these  upon  the  ocean,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph upon  land,  we  are  compressing  the  globe,  by  the  rapid  transmis* 
sion  of  intelligence,  into  a  thousandth  part  of  its  former  compass. 

An  attempt  was  made,  as  early  as  1820,  to  run  a  steamship  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans."  A  vessel,  built  by  Messrs.  Henry  Eckford  and 
David  Dunham,  of  New  York,  named  the  Robert  Fulton,  made  several 
trips ;  but  it  was  found  that  her  engines  were  not  sufficiently  powerful, 
and  it  was  abandoned.  Since  that  time,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  steamship  line,  until  within  the  past  year. 
Messrs.  Newton,  Howard  &l  Co.,  built  the  Crescent  City,  which  proved. 
on  her  trial  trip,  that  she  was  probably  the  fleetest  steamship  afloat,  and 
that  the  distance  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  could  be  run  in 
less  than  seven  days,  and  in  advance  of  the  mail.  The  steamship  Falcon 
has  also  been  placed  on  the  line,  and  others  are  being  built.  This  is  a 
new  era  In  the  communication  with  New  Orleans,  and  its  success  has 
awakened  new  attention  to  the  subject  The  rapidity  of  the  passages 
of  the  Crescent  City  is  still  a  matter  of  surprise  and  gratulation.  B«t 
since  the  successful  issue  of  this  route,  the  Question  has  arisen,  can  the 
route  be  further  shortened,  and  accomplished  in  less  time? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  project  of  a  ship  canal,  to  cut  off  the  long 
and  dangerous  circumnavigation  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  has  been 
talked  of  ever  since  the  acquisition  of  Florida.  Within  a  few  years, 
several  railroad  routes  have  been  suggested,  terminating  on  difl&rent 
points  and  water-courses;  and  in  the  year  1845,  a  survey  was  made 
across  the  peninsula,  from  the  St  Johns  river  to  the  Gulf,  by  CanU 
Blake,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  under  tne 
authority  of  government 
I  As  these  ocean  steamers  are  enabled,  even  with  the  circumnaviga* 
Hon  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  which  requires  a  circuit  of  nearly  one 
thousand  miles,  to  compete  successfully  with  the  mail  line  by  railroad 
and  steamboats,  upon  the  most  direct  land  route,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
if  the  distance  to  be  traver^  by  them  could  be  lessened,  their  length  of 
passage  woukl  be  shortened  by  that  amount.  A  canal,  or  railroad, 
across  the  northern  part  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  would  seem  to  afllbrd 
(he  only  prospect  of  thus  shortening  the  distance.  A  canal  is,  for  many 
reasons,  impracticable;  or,  at  all  events,  in  comparison  with  a  rail  roacl, 
does  not  ofier  advantages  commensurate  with  the  increased  expense.  A 
railroad,  then,  which  should  enable  these  steamers  to  connect  at  each 
end,  and  avoid  the  circumnavigation  of  the  reef,  is  the  desideratum. 
The  first  question  to  be  solved  is,  can  harbors  be  found  at  the  terminii  on 
the  Quif  and  Atlantic,  having  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit  steamers 
of  that  chss  ?  The  next  point  is,  the  lens^ftb  and  feasibility  of  construc- 
tion, considered  in  reference  to  the  distance  saved.  With  these  data  we 
can  form  a  correct  conclusion  in  ref^^rence  to  the  practical  importance 
and  bearing  of  any  such  propoeed  route. 
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We  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  topographical  view  of  the  matter.  B7 
a  look  at  the  map  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  commencing 
from  a  point  due  east  from  New  Orleans,  the  peninsula  and  its  reefs  ex- 
tend  southerly  about  four  hundred  miles,  the  circuit  of  which  is,  of 
coopse,  out  of  the  direct  line  northerly,  occasioning  a  loss  of  nearly  one 
thousand  miles.  Upon  the  Atlantic  side,  in  about  latitude  3P,  and  a 
little  north  of  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans,  is  found  the  harbor  of  St, 
Marys,  ninety  miles  south  of  Savannah,  ha\ing  a  depth  of  thirteen  feet 
on  the  bar  at  its  lowest  tides,  and  some  twenty-three  at  high  tides.  This 
m  better  than  Charleston,  and  equal  or  superior  to  Savannah,  and  is 
amply  fit  to  admit  ocean  steamers.  On  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  Gulf, 
io  a  sooth-easterly  direction,  is  found  the  harbor  of  Cedar  Keys,  where, 
'it  is  believed,  sufficient  depth  of  water  exists  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  distance  from  St  Mary's  harbor,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Cedar  Keys,  on 
the  Gulf,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles ;  and  the  distance  of 
Cedar  Keys  from  New  Orleans,  about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles ;  while  the  distance  of  St.  Marys  from  New  York  is  not  over 
eight  hundred  miles;  thus  giving  a  r^ute,  if  practicable,  of  only  thirteen 
hundred  miles  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  much  less  by  some 
hundreds  of  mil^.  than  any  practicable  traveling  land  route. 

The  next  consideration  is,  the  feasibility  of  such  a  route  and  the  cost 
of  its  construction.  Upon  this  point  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  route  has  been  surveyed  by  the  late  Lieut  Blake, 
of  the  Topoi^raphical  Eigineers,  and  ascertained  by  him  to  be  of  easy 
and  exceedingly  cheap  construction,  as  the  route  traverses  principally  an 
open  pine  country,  very  level,  and  intersected  with  no  considerable 
water  courses,  and  with  abundance  of  timber  along  the  line,  suitable  for 
its  construction.  The  whole  route,  with  all  its  appendages,  ready  foe 
operation,  it  is  believed,  would  not  cost  over  two  millions,  if  laid  with  a 
keavy  T  rail. 

We  will  next  examine  the  probable  time  within  which  the  distance 
between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  could  be  traversed  by  sttch  a 
route.  The  distance  from  New  York,  by  sea,  to  St  Marys,  by  the 
vaoal  route  for  vessels,  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  St  Marys 
being  but  about  ninety  miles  from  Savannah.  The  Cherokee  has,  with 
ease,  made  her  voyage  to  Savannah  in  sixty  hours,  and  could  readily 
make  the  voytLge  to  St  Marys  in  sixty-five  hours.  By  the  rail  road 
fonte  proposed  from  St.  Marys,  on  the  Atlantic,  across  Florida  to 
Cedar  Kep,  on  the  Golf,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-hve  miles, 
five  hours  would  place  the  traveler  on  the  Gulf,  and  the  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles  to  New  Orleans  could  be  run  in  thirty-five  hours; 
thus  ^ivinif  one  hundred  and  fiYe  hours,  or  about  four  days,  as  the 
Tunniofif  time  from  New  Yctrk  to  New  Orleans,  and,  includmff  all  de- 
tentions, in  less  than  five  days,  even  at  the  present  rates  of  speed,  which 
are  constantly  being  increased ;  a  shortness  of  passage,  rendertn?  all 
competition,  oy  any  other  route,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  When 
taken  in  connection  with  the  advantage  of  having  only  two  transfers  of 
hagcrai^e,  and  the  superior  comfort,  convenience,  and  safety  of  traveling 
by  sea  steamers,  would  ensure  for  such  a  route,  when  established,  nearly 
all  the  travel  firom  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  ports,  North,  Texas, 
Mexico,  ^c 
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Wonld  not  such  a  road  receive  from  the  Gulf  a  large  amount  of 
freight  for  transfer  to  the  Atlantic.  The  time  and  risk  sav^,  the  interest 
on  capital,  the  accuracy  with  which  commercial  transactions  could  be 
carried  on,  would  all  be  reasons  pointing  to  such  a  |)robability.  The 
numerous  small  vessels  engaged  in  freighting  couon  from  St.  Marks, 
Apalachicola,  and  Mobile,  to  New  Vork,  could  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  cotton  carried  by  steamers  to  the  Gulf  terminus  of  the  road,  and 
thence  transferred  to  St.  Marys  and  shipped  direct  to  Europe — that  harbor 
being  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  class  of  merchant  vessels.  The 
local  business  of  Florida  would  form  no  inconsiderable  item  of  the 
business  of  such  a  road. 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  prosperity  and  commerce  of  the  southern  States,  pro- 
mising, as  it  does,  to  bring  New  York  and  New  Orleans  within  an  easy^. 
four  days'  journey  of  each  other,  and  almost  following  up  the  telegraph 
in  rapidity.  It  has  already  auracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  leading 
commercial  minds  of  the  North,  aijd  efforts  are  being  now  made  to^arry 
this  project  into  successful  eiecution. 
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AKD  TBI  ONLY  TACTICAL  METHODS  PRESENTS  TO  ITS  PRODUCERS  OP 

ADVANCINO    AND  CONTROLLING  ITS  PRICE. 

That  this  country  does  now,  and  probably  for  ever  will,  possess  the 
monopoly  of  raw  cotton,  is  assumed.  Great  Britain  has  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  become  independent  of  us,  and  has  made  fruitless  experiments 
after  experiments  to  encourage  the  growth  of  this  staple  in  every  part 
of  her  empire  most  favorable  to  its  cultivation ;  the  field  of  experiment 
has  been  unlimited,  and  the  means  used  have  been  fblly  adequate  to 
the  object  in  view. 

As  long  as  children  come  into  the  world  nake3,  so  long  is  the  cotton 
fabric  likely  to  be  of  more  extensive  use  than  any  other  covering ',  until 
the  iron  hands  of  n^achinery  are  palsied,  so  long  will  civilized  man  put 
down  all  competition  of  bark,  grass,  furs,  and  even  of  wool,  with  his 
cotton  garments. 

Have  we  clothed  all  the  shivering  people  of  the  north?  Have 
we  covered  the  nakedness  of  all  who  awell  within  the  tropics? 
By  no  means:  a  small  proportion  of  mankind  have  just  begun  to 
rely  on  us,  and  the  residue  of  our  race  have  markets  for  us  yet  to  be 
opened. 

We  alone,  then,  have  a  great  staple,  which  may  be  made  of  univer- 
sal use,  and  to  the  consumption  of  which  no  limit  can  be  fixed. 

But  how  shall  we  enlarge  its  consumption,  and  how  regulate  its 
value  ?  To  do  this  effectually  we  must  control  its  fabrication  as  well  as 
its  production. 

So  long  as  we  rely  on  cotton  spinners  and  weavers,  who  are  starving 
this  year,  fighting  next  year,  and  in  all  years  are  trodden  to  the  earth 
by  the  tax  gatherer  and  police  officer,  it  is  very  clear  that  we  cannot 
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eflect  the  end  in  Tiew.  Neither  shall  we  be  more  successful  while  we 
waste  our  substance  and  exhaust  our  energies  in  and  about  the  costly 
machinery  of  exchange. 

To  undersell  the  iapa  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  &brics  made  of  grass 
and  the  fibres  of  the  cocoanut  and  agave,  we  must  sell  cheap.  The 
rich  will  buy  the  lawns  at  any  price,  but  the  masses  require  cheap 
sheetings.  How  shall  the  cost  of  these  be  lessened  9  What  says  the 
cotton  planter?  Is  he  willing  to  grow  the  material  at  rates  cheaper 
than  now?  The  starving  operative  of  Europe  declares  that  he  can 
barely  live  on  what  he  now  receives  as  wages:  the  Manchester,  Glas- 
gow, and  Lille  mill  owners,  show  a  balance  sheet  indicative  of  a  roost 
unprofitable  business ;  the  sailor  refuses  to  work  at  lower  rates,  and 
the  shipyards  of  the  country  are  now  comparatively  silent,  because 
capital  invested  in  ships  does  not  pay. 

•  Turn  the  glass  whichsoever  way  he  will  around  the  present  horizon, 
the  cotton  planter  sees  over-production  and  the  fall  in  value  of  his  sta- 
ple. Even  if  he  grows  less  cotton  and  more  food  and  hemp,  the  food 
and  hemp  growers  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennesee,  deprived  of 
a  market  for  their  staples,  will  send  their  slaves  to  compete  with  his  in 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  South.  He  has  but  one  mode  of  relief.  His 
staple  must  be  fabricated  nearer  home.  The  profits  of  making  the 
cloth  must  not  be  absorbed  in  the  support  of  kings,  queens,  bishops, 
field-marshals,  the  paupers,  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  mistresses  of  nobles, 
and  the  pensioners  of  the  state  in  Europe.  And  how  shall  these  ex- 
pensive instruments  be  discarded  ?  Perhaps  the  salvation  of  England 
depends  on  the  present  state  of  things.  The  cheaper  she  ran  buy  the 
raw  cotton^  the  higher  taxes  she  can  impose  on  her  people  who  work  it  up. 
Her  policy  is  always  the  same.  The  ]y)wer  of  her  government  and 
of  her  monster  bank  has  ever  been,  is  now,  and  for  ever  will  be,  exerted 
to  their  utmost  limit,  that  her  imported  raw  materials  shall  be  laid  in 
at  the  cheapest,  and  that  her  manufactured  commodities  shall  be  sold  at 
the  highest  rates. 

Can  the  cotton  planters,  scattered  over  nine  large  states,  ever  expect 
to  fix  a  uniform  and  satisfactory  price  on  their  staple  by  individual 
association.  The  history  of  individual  combinations,  formed  to  efllect 
pecuniary  interests,  shows  clearly  the  futility  of  any  such  movement. 

There  are  but  two  methods  now  presented  to  the  cotton  planter  for 
achieiring  his  independence,  and  securing  reasonable  profits  on  his 
capital  and  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labor.  Both  are  equally  cer- 
tain. The  one  would  effect  the  result  almost  immediatelvi  and  the 
other  in  time.  X^^®  ^^^  ^7  legislation,  and  the  other  by  toe  Ibrce  of 
circumstances. 

At  the  formation  of  our  constitution,  the  South  insisted  on  a  positive 
prohibition  of  export  duties.  It  was  then  evident  that  she  was  to  be 
chiefiy  dependent  on  agricultural  products,  and  she  wisely  provided 
that  these  products  should  be  burtbened  with  no  domestic  shackles^  but 
be  left  free  to  seek  the  best  markets  of  the  world.  But  then  the  supply 
of  these  products  was  far  less  than  the  demand ;  then  the  South  had  no 
knowledge  of  her  capacity  to  fabricate  her  own  products ;  then  e he  did 
not  expect  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  ^country  west  of  her  for 
centuries*,  then  human  labor  did  the  work  now  performed  by  iron 
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machinery ;  and  then  we  did  not,  as  now,  control  the  whole  cotton  dis- 
trict of  iNorth  America. 

But  circumstances  have  chanfj^ed ;  we  do  now  over  produce,  we  caa 
now  manu&cture.  We  are,  in  respect  to  industrial  pursuits,  situated  as 
older  countries  have  heen,  and  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  examine  the 
lessons  of  national  policy  taught  in  foreign  schools. 

The  general  policy,  the  common  usages  of  civilized  nations,  are 
fi^neralty  based  on  the  principles  of  equity  and  common  sense.  Now, 
if  there  is  one  principle  that  more  than  another  has  been  acted  on  by 
every  government,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  it  has  been  that  of  making 
every  possible  profit  out  of  any  and  erery  material  and  commodity  over 
which  it  possessed  the  control. 

Holland  monopolized  spices — Spain,  quicksilver — France,  silk  fab' 
lies ;  England  put  a  prohibitive  export  duty  on  raw  wool  for  a  long 
aeries  of  years,  and  she  even  interdicted,  under  the  most  severe  penal 
enactments,  the  exportation  of  mind  until  it  had  expended  all  its  profit- 
thle  results  at  home.  For  years  ihe  English  inventor  of  labor-saving 
machinery  was  under  a  closer  surveillance  of  the  police  than  the  felon; 
he  could  not  leave  home,  nor  could  he  send  abroad  the  slightest  deserip- 
tion  of  his  improvements. 

But  the  instances  of  this  policy  are  so  numerous  and  well  known, 
that  it  is  needless  labor  to  cite  more  of  thent  The  policy  remains  the 
same  in  this  as  in  preceding  centuries,  and  is  strictly  followed  by  every 
country  except  our  own.  Our  cotton  planters  could  afford  to  be  liberal, 
while  their  profits  were  ample,  and  until  they  had  the  means  of  realiz- 
ing the  profits  of  the  mill,  as  well  as  those  of  the  field. 

The  first  method  then  proposed  for  consideration,  is  the  calling  for 
each  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  as  will  authorize  the  imposition 
of  export  duties,  and,  when  this  is  obtained,  the  imposition  of  such  an 
export  duty  on  raw  cotton  as  will  ensure  the  febrication  of  all  coarse 
cotton  goods  at  home;  laces  are  for  the  rich,  and,  as  they  are  more  the 
product  of  human  hands  than  of  machinery,  their  material  will  bear 
almost  any  duly.  t 

If  the  cotton  planter  asks  for  such  a  change,  and  such  a  law,  both  can 
be  obtained  The  food  and  hemp  growers  of  the  West,  and  the  menu- 
fecturers  and  carriers  of  the  East,  would  interpose  no  difficulties,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  aid' the  movement,  when  they  understood  its  object. 

Gan  any  one  doubt  the  result?  Let  the  year  1865  be  fixed  as  the 
period  when  the  law  advocated  should  take  eflfeot ;  will  any  one  deny 
that,,  within  the  period  named,  cotton  mills  would  ^start  np,  as  if  by 
magic,  all  over  the  country,  and  sufficient  for  the  working  up  of  the 
entire  cotton  crop,  whatever  its  increase  may  be  1  Qur  own  surplus 
bbor  would  direct  ila^attention  to  this  employment  and  to  its  auxiliary 
branches  of  industry.  The  English,  French,  Belgium,  Swiss,  Prus- 
sian and  Saxon  cotton  mills,  would  be  gradually  closed,  and  their  spin« 
ners  and  weavers,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  would  bring  their  tools  of 
.  trade  where  they  would  be  of  use.  Capital  would  follow  this  labor;  we 
should  have  a  home  market  for  whatever  is  produced  by  our  fertile  soil, 
and  the  rich  ores  that  now  lie  undisturbed  beneath  Uiat  soil;  money 
would  accumulate,  because  we  should  have  ceased  to  send  it  abroad  in 
large  quantities  for  the  necessaries  of  life.     Our  exports  of  cotton. 
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fabrics  woald  be  exchanged  with  China  ibr  tea,  with  Brazil  for  coffee, 
with  Southern  Asia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  for  spices,  with> 
the  West  Indies  for  inter-tropical  fruits,  with  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico  and* 
California  for  the  precious  metals.  Our  land  would  appreciate,  oup 
labor  would  be  better  paid,  and  our  capital  would  yield  larger  returns^ 
'up  to  the  point  at  which  the  supply  of  the  cotton  fabric — the  product  of 
the  combined  surplus  labor  of  the  country—^would  reach  the  demand. 

The  South  has  but  to  will  this  thing  and  it  is  done.  The  result  can 
be  accomplished  by  ourselves  in  half  the  time  named.  The  machine 
shops  already  in  operation  in  the  country,  have  the  capacity  of  duplica-^ 
ling  our  own  cotton  machinery  in  five  years;  we  now  have  the  best 
teachers  and  in  abundance,  and  we  have  spare  labor  enough  for  twice 
the  number  of  mills  required  for  our  purpose. 

But,  although  I  believe  the  constitution  and  laws  will  eventually  be  so 
modified  and  framed,  as  to  protect  our  home  industry  from  the  legisla- 
tion and  preponderating  capital  of  foreign  nations,  1  do  not  look  for  such' 
a  change  of  opinion  among  southern  men  as  would  result  in  affording: 
us  immediate  relief  by  law. 

I  present,  therefore,  the  other  metliod,  and  append  to  it  such  statistics- 
and  calculations  as  may  best  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  cotton* 
planters,  who  are  now  investing  their  surplus  capital  in  lands  and* 
negroes  to  make  more  cotton  and  a  superabundance  of  that  which  i9> 
now  superabundant 

Let  the  cotton  planter  look  into  the  modus  operandi  of  manufacturing: 
cotton.  An  examination  of  the  suhject  will  show  him,  that  less  labor, 
capital,  and  care,  is  required  in  the  fnbricntion  than  in  the  production  of 
bis  staple;  and  that  one  bale  of  cloth  will  bring  him  more  money,  or 
more  exchangeable  commodities  than  five  bales  of  his  material.  Let 
him  employ  the  cheap  and  inexhaustible  power  and  ores  of  the  West; 
let  him  use  cheap  labor  and  skill  at  home,  and  invite  both  from  abroad ; 
let  him  encourage  the  buikling  of  ships  out  of  our  cheap  timber,  with 
frstenings  of  our  tenacious  iron,  with  rigging  from  our  cheap  hemp — 
to  be  provisioned  with  our  cheap'food,  and  to  carry  our  own  fabrics  of 
cotton  to  the  most  remote  consumers ;  let  the  cotton  planter  of  the  South, 
and  the  food  and  hemp  producer  of  the  West,  unite  in  developing  all. 
the  home  resources  that  will  tend  to  cheapen  the  production,  the  fabrica** 
tion,  and  the  transportation  of  the  materials  which  should  naturally  be 
combined  at  home. 

That  the  cotton  planter  may  see  the  relative  cost  of  producing  aniw 
manufacturing  the'cotton,  I  give  the  following  estimates.  Of  tho 
fiiiraess  of  the  fiVst,  the  planter  is  fully  competent  to  decide.  Of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  last,  I  have  to  say  that  it  shows  actual  results.  The  mill». 
from  whose  books  the  items  were  taken,  is  of  modern  construction  and' 
has  been  running  twelve  months.  Its  operatives  are  chiefly  new  to  the- 
bosiness,  and  its  position  is  remote  from  machine  shops,  founderies,  and 
ether  auxiliaries,  and  it  is  seventy  miles  by  railroad  from  the  city  where 
its  material  is  purchased  and  its  goods  are  sold. 

The  cloth  is   the  finished  product  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  the 
planter,  the  carrier,  and  the  manufacturer  and  their  respective  adjuncts. 

For  convenience  I  take  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles,  making  No.  14 
sheetings,  averaging  2^^^  yards  to  the  lb.     The  cloth  sells  in  the  roar- 
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koU  of  the  central  West  at  7^  cents  per  yard.  I  allow  6  cents  per  lb. 
lor  the  cotton,  good  middling,  and  midling  fair,  which  is  higher  than  its 
present  vaioe. 

The  mill  will  employ  375  operativeg,  chiefly  girlt,  and  produce 

per  aoDam  4,500,000  yards,  at  7^  cents $337,500 

Cost  of  cotton  1,900,000  lbs.  at  6  cenu $108,000 

50,000  bushels  of  coal,  at  3  cents 1,500 

Carding  (less  waste)  1,650.000  lbs.  at  0.804  cents  per  lb 13,266 

Spinning,        *<  **  «*    at  0.893  cents. 14,734 

Dressing  including  starch  at  0.564  cents 9,306 

Weaving  including  all  expensep  at  1.613  cents 26,598 

Repairr,  including  machinists,  or  wear  and  tear  at  0.788  cents    17,002 
iveneral  expenses,  including  all  officers,  insurance,  transporta- 

tion,  taxes,  dcc.»  at  1.251  cents 30,642  311,048 

$126,452 

We  may  now  deduct  further  expenses  attending  the  operations 
of  the  mill  owned  by  distant  stockholders,  and  managed 
by  paid  agents. 

^y  salary  of  Treasurer 500 

Sav  5  per  cent,  on  sales,  and  guarantee 16,875 

Salary  of  local  manager 3,000     30,375 

Net  profits,  $106,077 

The  cost  of  mill $25,000 

The  cost  of  manager's  house 3,000 

The  cost  of  tenements  for  275  operatives 20,000 

The  cost  of  warehouse  and  store 3,000 

The  cost  of  10,000  spindles  and  machinery  com- 
plete   160^003 

Working  capital  for  over  4  months  stock, 40,000 

Capiul  invested,  $250,000       yields      $106,077 

trOST  OP  PRODUCING  1,SOO,000  lbs.  OP  COTTON. 

The  fixed  capital  is  the  land,  improvements  and  negroes.  Sixty 
working  hands  are  as  many  as  can  be  profitably  managed  by  an  over- 
seer. There  will  require  000  ucr^  of  good  land.  Let  us  take  a  model 
pkuatation  on  the  Mississippi  river,  between  latitudes  32^  and  34^. 

600  acres  of  land  in  cotton,  at  $32  per  acre $19,300 

150  acres  of  Isnd  in  corn,  at  $33  per  acre 4,800 

150  acres  of  land  in  pasture  and  wood,  at  $13  per  acre. . . .      1,800 

60  working  hands  averaging  $650  each 39,000 

Cost  of  gin.  mill,  dwelling  and  cabins 5,000 

Cost  of  mules,  oxen,  carts  and  tools 4,000 

Fixed  capital  in  the  model  pkintatiftn $73,800 

Annual  cost  of  operation- 
Overseer $600 

Clothing^  $15  per  hand 900 

Deficiency  of  meat,  sugar,  coffee,  &c 650 

Medicine  and  attendance. 200 

$2,350 

The  accretion  of  slaves  is  about  balanced  by  deterioration  of  stock 
and  improvements,  abrasion  of  the  river  and  renewal  of  levees. 
There  is  an  average  loss  on  bagging  and  rope.    920  per  acre  will  be 
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regarded  as  it  low  cost  of  clearing  land,  and  912  per  acre  for  wild  land 
is  below  its  present  rate. 

The  average  produce  per  hand  is  not  over  7^  bales  of  400  lbs.  each. 

Then  the  model  plantation  will  yield  per  annum  180,000  lbs.  of  cotton, 
and  ten  plantations  will  be  rehired  to  supply  the  mill  with  1,800,000  lbs. 

The  aggregate  of  slaves  to  produce  the  cotton  is 600 

The  amount  of  fixed  capital  is $738,000 

The  aggregate  cost  of  operating  the  plantation  is 23,500 

SUMMARY. 

The  gross  product  of  the  joint  operations  per  annum  is $337,500 

Of  this  the  fixed  capital  of  the  planter  receives $108,000 

Less  codt  of  operating $23,500 

Less  carriage ,$l  per  bale 4,500 

28,000 

Or  $738,000  yields $80»000 

The  fixed  capital  of  the  manufacturer  receives $337,500 

Lesscost  ofuiaterials and  ofoperating or  $211,048 plus 20^5.  231,423 

Or  $250,003  yields $106,077 

The  capital  of  the  planter  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  manafac- 
torer,  and  yet  he  receives  the  least  portion  of  the  profits.  The  60Q 
laborers  get  less  than  the  S75.  The  planter  has  to  look  after  tea 
overseers,  on  whom  there  can  be  but  few  checks.  The  manufacturer 
has  but  &ve  overseers  and  these  are  checks  on  each  other.  The  manu- 
facturer is  charged  with  the  cost  of  a  treasurer,  who  gives  bonds  for  the 
feithful  disbursements  of  the  money  he  receives  and  of  a  manager  whose 
high  salary  ensures  the  exertion  of  all  his  enerc^es.  They  who  are 
responsible  to  the  planter  may  assign  floods,  winds,  the  worm,  sickness 
of  the  hands,  &c.,  as  the  reason  of  short  crops;  they  who  are  account- 
able  to  the  ihanu^cturer  can  find  few  excuses. 

Your  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  these  estimates  of  the  results  of 
manufacturing  cotton,  are  -based  on  the  supposition  that  the  mill  is  located 
at  a  coal  field  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lower.  Ohio,  where  power, 
food,  and  lands  are  cheap;  where  the  climate  will  allow  full  work,  to 
which  eastern  and  foreigh  skilled  labor  can  be  attracted,  and  where  a 
brge  part  of  the  expenses  of  transportation  can  be  saved.* 


ABT.  v.— THE  MISSISSIPPI  SWAMP. 

"  Varibtt  is  the  spice  of  life."  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  my 
piece  will  receive  the  merit  of  a  spicy  composition;  I  only  wish  to  sug- 
gest to  those  of  your  readers,  who  dwell  on  the  MIU  find  contemplate  witH 
pleasure  the  beautiful  scenery  which  nature  has  spread  out  before  them, 
in  the  romantic  eminences,  gurgling  streams,  beautiful  watevfells,  highly 

*  We  give  the  views  of  our  correspondent  in  regard  to  export  duties  upon 
cotton,  without  any  comment  now.  We  hnve,  however,  no  prejudices  against 
such  duties  which  do  not  equally  apply  to  those  upon  the  importt  of  the  country 
for  which  its  exports  are  exchanged. 
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cultivated  farms,  and  populooa  oeighborhoods,  wiih  the  stirring  industry 
and  active  enterprise  which  characterizes  them,  to  transfer  their  contem- 
plations to  the  ^*  vale  beneath,^  and  become  interested  by  the  contiast,  if 
not  fr«m  the  intrinsic  worth,  of  the  region  of  country  which  flourishes 
under  the  above  cognomen.  It  is  not  supposed  that  a  name,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  indicative  of  the  real  nature  of  the  thing.  The  term  swamp^  as 
onaerstood  from  Webster,  has  a  different  meaning  from  the  popular  de- 
signation of  the  term,  which  custom  here  has  sanctioned,  and  habit 
allows.  To  those  who  desire  information  of  its  character  and  location,  a 
short  description  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

First,  permit  rae  to  correct  a  very  erroneous  impression  and  very  pre- 
valent, in  respect  to  the  low  lands  bordering  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
will  introduce  us  to  the  gist  of  this  subject  The  arable  lands,  or  those 
suitable  for  cultivation,  and  for  the  purposes  of  organized  society,  are  not 
confined,  as  many  suppose  when  descending  or  ascending  the  river,  to  the 
lands  immediately  skirting  the  banks.  The  forests  on  both  sides,  in  the 
rear  of  the  plantations,  would  seem  to  indicate  this.  Like  parallel  lines 
they  run  up  and  down,  and  appear  to  the  beholder  to  divide  the  tillable 
land  from  the  morass,  leaving  him  to  infer  that  all  bej'ond,  where  the 
trees  are  covered  with  moss,  is  not  relieved  by  a  single  feature  to  extricate 
it  from  associations  the  most  gloomy  and  unpleasant. 

But  enter  just  beyond  this  perspective,  and  there  are  flourishing  plan- 
tations. You  may  continue  your  route  for  fideen  or  twenty  miles  and  the 
same  interesting  spectacle  is  aflbrded.  The  activity  and  industry  of 
QOQthern  plantations  is  as  much  exemplified  to  this  distance  from  the 
Father  of  Waters,  as  on  its  banks. 

A  stranger  just  entering  the  swamp^  as  it  is  termed,  or  the  *'back 
tands,"  is  surprised  with  its  beautVt  its  evenness,  the  winding  roads  lead- 
ing by  plantations  of  fine  location,  and  in  a  high  state,  of  cultivation. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  spring,  when  all  the  land  is  robed  in  loveliness  ;  or  ta 
the  glowing  summer,  when  tha bright  tints  of  richest  coloring  gladden 
in  the  sunshine;  or  in  the  goklen  autumn,  when  every  hue  is  brightened 
and  forest  and  field  are  ripe  for  the  garnering:  the  lovely  sconery 
which  meets  his  eye.  the  luxuriant  soil,  and  rich  beauties,  impress  the 
mind  so  favorably,  that  he  is  filled  with  delight. 

The  road  in  its  winding  way  leads  along  the  bayous—one  running  into 
another,  of  suflicient  width  and  depth  to  be  used  as  canals,  which  tra- 
verse the  country  in  every  direction — then  along  the  banks  of  some  mag? 
nificent  lake,  which  spreads  out  for  miles,  afibrding  an  enchanting  view 
of  the  verdant  fields  and  tall,  black  forests.  You  then  reach  a  river  of 
fine  proportions,  bold  current  and  high  banks,  but  of  tortuous  course, 
ofi^ring  excellent  advantages — carryinsc  the  rich  products  to  the  mait, 
and  giving  the  privileges  of  the  hold  Mississippi  in  miniature.  Then  is 
seen  the  indications  of  a  fine  estate;  its  neat  dwelling  house,  and  neat 
flower  garden  in  the  front,  with  the  rose  of  varied  hue  and  odor,  and  vio- 
let and  jasmin ;  the  grapes,  &c. ;  the  walks  arranged  with  tasteful  grace, 
with  bower  find  alcove  manifesting  the  taste  of  the  projector  and  propri- 
etor. There  is  the  gin  house  and  mill,  and  the  large  pastures  where  the 
horses  and  cattle  and  sheep  promiscuously  feed,  the  ''quarter,"  and  may- 
he  the  "  chapel,"  and  other  of  the  arrangements  of  a  large  planting  in- 
terest 
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Scattered  here  aod  there  are  numerous  mounds  of  various  heiVht  and 
width;  objects  of  great  curiosity — the  cemetery  of  the  savages  who  once 
lived  and  roamed  as  lords  of  the  land. 

Nothing  can  attest  so  fully  the  energetic  character  of  our  race,  as  the 
improvements  and  cultivation  which  are  seen  everywhere  in  tie  lowlands 
bordering  the  Mississippi  river,  or  in  the  noamp.  By  the  wholesome 
influence  of  municipal  law,  this  whole  country  is  bordered  by  levees, 
which  to  a  great  extent  protects  it  from  inundation.  Very  little  of  the 
land  but  what  is  secured,  and  the  inhabitants  live  as  peaceful,  and  nearly 
aa  free  from  care,  as  it  respects  an  oterflow,  as  if  they  were  living  on 
some  eminence. 

What  has  time  and  industry  efiected  ?  A  few  years  since,  it  was  con- 
sidered quite  an  adventure  to  remove,  and  an  exhibition  of  great  heroisn^ 
to  reside  hera  Now  many  families  have  made  it  their  permanent  resi- 
deace;  many  who  were  to  the  manor  born,  as  well  as  in  the  more  hum- 
ble  walks  of  life;  and  they  have  beautified  the  wilderness,  and  caused 
refinement  and  elegance  to  spring  up,  while  religion  and  literature  have 
not  been  neglected. 

The  health  of  the  lowlands  has  been  impeached.  Many  who  ar^ 
pleased  with  its  rich  soil  and  bountiful  products,  arCvfearful  of  its  health*' 
messL  Its  level  character,  its  bayous  and  lakes,  have  excited  their  ima- 
gination, and  the  miasma  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  them,  to  infect 
the  air  and  produce  disease.  .This  consideration  first  prevented  emigra- 
tion, even  when  the  barriers  on  the  Mississippi  were  sufficient  to  preveni 
overflow,  and  even  now  how  many  suppose  tnat  it  it  ^ 

'*  A  land  of  carcasses  and  graves—- 
One  dreary  waste  of  chains  and  slaves." 

But  if  experience  can  attest  to  the  truth  of  this  matter,  surely  we  say 
that  the  health  of  this  country  compares  fnvorably  with  that  on  tfaie 
hills ;  and  indeed,  it  is  considered  by  many  superior.  Unprejudiced  per^ 
sons  who  have  resided  on  both  have  declared  this.  But,  we  may  with 
reason  conclude  that,  as  the  country  advances  in  age  and  prosperity,  and 
comforts  more  generally  abound  (the  products  of  prosperity),  we  may 
an^cipate  a  greater  freedom  from  disease,  and  to  rival  then  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  hilly  country. 

Society  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  here  as  in  the  older  settle- 
ments of  the  country :  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  respect  for  reK- 
gion,  an  increasing  interest  in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  other 
appliances  to  develop  the  talent  of  our  citizens,  and  render  them  applica- 
ble to  the  various  pursuits  of  refined  life.     We  cannot,  of  course,  boast, 
the  advanuiges  of  our  neighbors  who  are  situated  in  regions  where  learn- 
ing and  religion  and  refinement  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
who  reside  on  the  bigh  dry  land  where  there  are  no  obstacles,  such  aSj 
bayoos  or  lakes  or  rivers,  to  prevent  interchange  of  civilities,  or  learning, 
from  each  other  '^manners  as  they  rise.*'    Possessing  now  a  population  of 
industrious  and  enterprising  citizens,  endowed  with  the  principles  of  gen- 
uine hrispitality,  of  sweet  and  facinating  frankness,  and  who  by  that  free 
heartedness,  and  proud  thought,  and  just  appreciation  of  the  blessings 
surrounding  them,  prove  themselves  worthy  their  heritage,  we  may  look ' 
forward  to  the  future  in  hope  that,  in  every  respect,  improvement  shall 
mark  oar  progress,  that  we  may  enjoy  all  the  ameliorations  which  relig^ 
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ton  and  literature  produee,  and  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  whkb 
ibiioiv  a  dende  society  and  a  diligent  attention  to  ttiat  important  branch 
of  agriculture,  so  actively  pursued  in  the  sunny  south. 
Hopewell^  Ttmoi  Parish^  La, 


ART.  VL— SU6AE. 

Mint  or  tbi  UwrrED  States,) 
Jf^Oade^pAta,  Fefr.  5(A,  *49.     \ 
To  Psor.  J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow  : 

Dtar  Sir — HeniWitb^  I  send  yoa  for  pablicstion  in  yoar  Revjew,  a  copy  of  a 
letter,  dated  lit  Augatt,  1848,  addressed  to  me  by  N.  Rillieax,  esq.,  of  your  city, 
together  with  a  translation  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Degrand  of  Paris,  published  ia 

so4w. 

I  alto  jnelosd  the  aiiccessiTe  articlee  of  a  newspaper  controversy,  extracted  from 
the  New'Orleans  Picayane»and  banded  to  me  by  Mr.  Rillieux;  leaving  it,  how- 
ever, entirely  to  yonr  own  judgment  and  pleasure,  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
reprinted. 

The  circular  to  which  Mr.  R«  refers,  and  which  gave  rise  to  said  controversy,  is 
contained  in  your  Review  for  March,  1848* 

It  was,  I  believe,  the  wish  of  Mr.  Rillieux,  that  I  should  embody  the  papers 
accompanying  his  letter  in  a  second  edition  of  my  reports,  now  in  press;  but  they 
have  appeared  to  me  too  controversial  to  justify  their  insertion,  or  more  than  a 
reference  to  them,  in  a  document  printed  by  order  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  have,  therefore,  concluded  to  send  them  to  your  Journal;  in  which  they  may 
find  an  appropriate  place,  as  well  as  any  criticisms  tbey  may  call  forth. 

Of  Mr.  De^rand*s  pamphlet,  i  have  elsewhere,  though  less  explicitly,  given  my 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  production,  rather  of  an  interested  inventor,  than  of  an  im- 
partial and  scientific  engineer.  It  will,  however,  be  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers;  some  one  of  whom  may  find  time  to  point  out  the  errors  it  containa. 
For  my  own  part,  1  must  forbear  to  pay  attention  to  the  sugar  industry,  that  I 
may  prosecute  investigations  more  purely  scientific  with  undivided  and  constant 
devotion.  Very  respectfully, 

your  obd't  serv't, 

RICH'D  S.  M'CULLOH. 

Philadelphia,  August  Ut,  1848. 
R  S.  IVTCuLLOH,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  learned  that  another  edition  of  your  report  upon 
Cane  Ssgar  is  to  be  publbhed,  under  your  direction,  by  order  of  Con- 
gress. There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  that  report  to  which  I  beg  leave 
lo  call  your  attention,  so  that  they  may,  if  you  see  fit,  be  corrected  in  the 
forthcoming  reprint  A  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  boiling  sugar 
by.  vacuo  in  France,  may  serre  to  point  Out  some  of  thei^errors  referred 
to  in  their  proper  order. 

.  In  1821,  or  '2,  the  first  vacanm  pan  was  set  op  in  France.  It  was 
heated  by  the  direct  application  of  fire,  and  the  vacuum  was  maintained 
by  an  air  pump  worked  by  horse  power.     It  was  a  complete  failure. 

In  1831,  Roth  introduced  his  first  vacuum  pan  with  large  condenser. 
After  some  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  thereto  an  air  pump 
worked  by  a  small  steam  engine.  Finally,  Roth*s  targe  condenser  was 
dispensed  with,  and  his  apparatus  became  a  common  Howard  pan,  using 
high  pressure  steam.  Since  that  time,  all  the  vacuum  pans  in  France 
have  been  heatinl'  by  steam  of  high  pressure,  instead  of  low  steam  as  used 
in  England.    Until  recently,  the  French  pans  were  of  small  size,  mak  - 
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ing  frequent  small  strikes  at  intervals  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  In 
1844,  they  hegan  to  use  pans  of  larger  size,  and  suitable  for  graining  the 
sugar  in  the  pan,  but  they  still  adhere  to  the  injurious  practice  of  using 
high  steam. 

I  come  now  to  my  apparatus  for  making  sugar,  the  invention  of  which 
I  am  prepared  to  trace  back  to  January  or  February,  1832,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  in  Louisiana.  In  1834,  a 
part  of  my  invention  was  described  to  C^rosne  and  other  persons  in 
France;  and  subsequently,  my  idea  of  boiling  one  vacuum  pan  by  the 
vapor  from  another,  was  conveyed  to  him  by  persons  who  can  be  traced. 
[See  Note.]  In  1843,  Derosne  made  a  trial  of  the  last  idea  in  such  a 
defective  manner  as  to  show  plainly  that  he  did  not  comprehend 4t.  Mr. 
Dumas,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Chemistry,  gives  a  drawing  of  that 
apparatus  tried  by  Derosne,  which  you  have  copied  in  your  report  and 
stated  to  b^  the  same  you  saw  in  operation  in  Cuba,  on  the  estate  of  Don 
Villa  Urutia,  and  on  the  Amistad  estate  |near  Guines,  owned  by  the  wid^ 
ow  Ayesterau  and  her  sons.  I  have  recently  seen  all  the  apparatus  set 
up  by  Derosne  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  except  that  of  Don  Contero ;  and 
none  of  them  use  the  steam  of  one  pan  to  boil  another.  I  afterward  saw 
Don  Contero.  in  Havana,  and  he  informed  me  it  was  not  so  used  in  his 
apparatus.  Pon  Ayesterau  told  me  that,  when  you  visited  their  planta- 
tion, he  had  only  one  vacuum  pan  with  a  Degrand  condenser.  The  next 
year,  he  bought  a  second  pan,'a  plain  Howard  pah,  usin^  a  pumping  en- 
gine and  injection.  On  that  estate,  they  now  have  one  vacuum  pan  with 
Degrand  condenser  and  pumping  engine,  to  boil  to  syrup  of  28^,  and 
one  plain  Howard  pan  and  pumping  engine  to  make  the  strike ;  both 
pans  being  supplied  with  high  pressure  steam  direct  from  the  boilers.* 

Don  Ayesterau  told  me  he  wished  to  use  tigers,  but  that  he  could  not 
granulate  in  his  pan,  and  must,  therefore,  procure  either  a  large  English 
pan  or  one  of  mine.  At  Don  Villa  Urutia's,  they  have  two  Degrand 
pans;  one  for  syrup, and  one  for  the  strike.  At  Don  Diego's,  two  open 
steam  pans  for^  syrup,  and  one  Degrand  pan  for  the  strike.  At  Don 
Arieta^s,  two  open  steam  pans  and  one  Degrand  pan,  to  make  the  syrup, 
and  one  Degrand  pan  for  the  strike.  The  whole  of  these  pans  are  heat- 
ed  by  high  pressure  steam  direct  from  the  boiler.  At  Don  Soulieta's, 
the  last  and  largest,  and  the  most  improved  apparatus  set  up  by  Derosne 
in  Cuba,  there  are  two  open  steam  pans  and  two  Degrand  pans,  to  make 
the  syrup,  and  one  Degrand  pan  for  the  strike,  a  pumping  engine  of  the 
size  formerly  made  by  Derosne  for  each  of  the  two  first  pans,  and  one  of 
lars^er  size  with  condenser  and  injection  for  the  strike  pan.  There  is 
also  a  Degrand  condenser,  for  condensing  the  steam  of  the  two  grinding 
engines.  The  whole  five  pans  are  supplied  with  high  pressure  steam 
direct  from  the  boilers* 

The  quality  of  the  syrup  made  on  all  these  estates  by  the  Degrand 
apparatus  (as  made  by  Derosne),  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  made  by 
the  open  steam  pans.  The  great  defects  of  this  system  (as  made  by  De- 
rosne) are  the  use  of  high  pressure  steam  and  of  vacuum  pans  of  too 
small  size. 

*  As  the  only  notice  of  that  apparatug  ii  the  one  in  Dumas's  Chemistry,  and  as 
Derosne  has  never  applied  the  same  idea  to  any  of  the  apparatus  made  by  him 
stAce.  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  succeed  at  all.  N*  R. 
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I  hand  you,  herewith,  a  publication  by  Degrand,  in  which  he  asaerts 
and  proves  that  Derosne,  so  far  frotn  improving  the  apparatus  invented 
by  him,  has  actually  injured  it  by  his  modifications. 

Derosne  also  attempted  to  deprive  Degrand  of  the  credit  of' his  inven- 
tion, but  the  Royal  (Jourt  of  Paris  recognized  bis  rights,  declared  him 
to  be  the  only  and  true  inventor,  and  ordered  Derosne,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  to  take  off  his  own  name  as  inventor  from  all  the  apparatus  he 
nad  made  and  substitute  *'  Degrand  inventor,"  in  large  letters.  In  justice 
to  the  inventor,  I  suggest  that  you  record  this  &ct  in  your  report. 

I  also  hand  you,  herewith,  a  statement  in  tabular  form,  showing  the 
comparative  results  of  different  methods  of  making  sugar  in  Louisiana, 
It  is  difficult  to  get  precise  data,  because  the  planters  are  averse  to  making 
their  operations  known.  I  was,  therefore,  in  some  cases, compelled  to  get 
my  information  from  persons  employed  on  the  plantalioris.  The  general 
correctness  of  the  statements  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  only  two 
of  the  planters  have  made  any  objection  thereto.  One,  Mr.  Valcour 
Aime,  and  his  engineer,  objected  to  the  statements  in  the  report,  and  I 
refer  you  to  a  newspaper  correspondence  from  which  you  may  judge  of 
the  merits  of  the  case.  The  other,  Mr.  Osgood,  briefly  denies  in  general 
terms  the  correctness  of  the  statement  respecting  his  crop.  He  was  re- 
quested to  give  the  data  to  enable  me  to  correct  the  table,  and  refused  to 
do  so.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  some  pains  to  inform  myself  about  the 
matter.  I  ha^  obtained  from  persons  on  his  plantation  the  foUo^ving 
statement  of  his  crop: 

Sugar  made 650,000  lbs. 

Fuel  consumed: 

*«     wood        -        • 1,500  cords. 

"    begassa,  from  year  before,  equivalent  to        -  550 

«    coal,  2,000  barrels,  an,  400 


« 


2,250  " 
I  could  not  ascertain  whether  the  quantity  of  sugar  given  was  the  total 
product  of  first  and  second  sugar,  or  first  sugar  only.  I  believe  it  was 
the  whole  crop;  in  which  case  there  would  be  about  470,000  lbs,  of  first 
sugar  and  180,000  lbs.  of  second  sugar;  which  gives  a  consumption  of 
4.78  cords  jof  wood  per  hogshead  of  first  sugar,  instead  of  4^  cords,  as 
given  in  the  circular. 

If  the  weight  of  first  sugar  was  650,000  lbs.,  then  the  consumption 
of  fuel  was  3.46  cords  of  wood  per  hogshead  of  1,000  lbs.  As  to  the 
price  of  his  sugar,  I  stated  that  his  molasses  sugar  sold  for  3^  cents; 
this  was  a  mistake;  it  was  the  molasses  sugar  of  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
Johnson  (sold  by  same  merchant),  which  sold  for  that  price.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  about  one-half  of  his  crop  in  New  Orleans,  at  6(^; 
but  to  keep  it  at  that  price,  he  was  compellea  to  send  the  balance  to  Mo- 
bile, where  it  was  sold  at  the  same  rate;  thus  neuing  Mr.  Osgood,  at  New 
Orleans,  about  5(^ — say  an  average  price  of  5i(^  for  the  whole  crop  as 
given  in  the  circular.  N.  Rillieux. 

Note- — Tn  December,  1831,  or  January,  183*2,  I  viatted  the  eftote  of  T.  A. 
Mor^D,  Esq..  in  Louiaiana,  and  propoaed  to  baild  one  of  my  apparatua  for  that 
gentleman.  He  had  made  aphia  mind  to  have  a  common  vacuum  pan  for  hia 
next  crop,  and  declined  my  oner. 
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In  January,  fams  yaar,  I  was  in  treaty  with  Mr.  W.  Freret  for  the  aame  pnr- 
p<»e,  and  aritb  the  same  result.  Finding  that  the  planters  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  adopt  euch  an  improved  apparatus,  I  set  up  at  my  own  ezpeuse,  in  November, 
1633,  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Cucnllu,  some  open  ateam  pans,  to  show  to  the 
planters  tbatttosm  could  be  used  for  efaporatinff  cane  juice.  I  was  compelled  to 
take  it  down  before  trial,  because  it  happened  to  oe  in  the  way-^and  it  was  deemed 
alMnrd  to  believe  that  the  cane  juice  of  Louisiana  could  be  boiled  by  steam. 

In  the  beginning  of  1834«  1  was  in  treaty  with  another  planter  of  Louisiana, 
who  brooght  his  overseer  to  my  office  to  see  the  sketch  of  my  apparatus,  since 
patented.  This  overseer  soon  after  went  to  France,  and  there  saw  Mr.  Cail  (after- 
ward of  the  firm  Derosne  k  Cail),  to  whom  he  explained  what  he  could  recollect 
of  the  apparatus  I  had  shown  him.  He  did  not  believe  it  to  be  my  invention,  and 
supposed  that  it  was  from  Paris,  and  that  Cail  knew  all  about  it,  being  engaged  in 
making  sugar  machinery.  Cail  told  him  it  was  new,  an  excellent  ides,  and  that 
ke  had  a  vacuum  pan  already  made  to  which  he  would  apply  it,  and  desired  him 
to  call  in  six  weeks  and  he  ahouhi  see  it  carried  out.  The  pan,  with  the  improve- 
ments, was  sent  to  the  NationalFair  of  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  where  it 
was  seen  by  Degrand,  who  had  invented  and  patented  the  same  thing  in  1833. 
He  entered  suit  against  Derosne  for  infringement  of  patent,  but  the  matter  was 
»ttled  by  compromise,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Derosne  should  be  the  assignee 
and  only  builder  of  the  patent  apparatus  for  the  north  of  France  and  the  colonies, 
with  the  condition  that  he  should  pay  to  Degrai^d  a  fixed  sum  as  patent  charge 
for  every  apparatus  he  made. 

In  1635,  1  set  up  one  of  my  complete  apparatus  at  the  expense  of  myself  and 
ethers  concerned  with  me,  on  Z.  Ranson*s  estate,  Parish  St  Charles,  lia.,  which 
was  taken  down  without  trial  and  before  completion,  because  of  the  death  of  one 
of  the  persons  associated  with  me  in  the  experiment.  The  sugar  maker  engaged 
to  operate  with  this  apparatus,  described  to  Derosne  and  his  other  friends,  in 
France,  my  idea  of  boiling  one  pan  by  another;  and  in  1843,  Derosne  msde  a  trial 
of  that  idea  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  positive  proof  that  he  did  not  understand  it* 

N.  R. 
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Havino  formerly,  at  some  length,  treated,  in  your  valued  periodical, 
on  vine  culture,  I  ofier  you  now  a  few  remarks  on  the  true  secret  of 
successful  wine  making  in  opr  country,  and  especially  in  southern  vine- 

Grds.  And,  in  so  doing,  I  shall  have  reference  to  certain  remarks  of 
r.  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  a  letter  of  his,  in  fiurke's 
Patent  Office  Report  of  1847.  Mr.  L.  combats  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Institute,  that  the  grape  is  a  certain  crop,  and  that  the  Scup- 
pemong  is  a  superior  grape  for  either  the  table  or  wine.  He  further 
remarks,  that  Mr.  Adlum,  and  others,  put  too  much  sugar  in  wine  made 
with  the  addition  of  that  ingredient  only.  That  I  have  not  misrepre- 
sented Mr.  L's  position  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  I  think,  by  reading 
his  letter.  That  Mr.  Longworth  deserves  great  crrdit  for  his  enierpris- 
iog  spirit,  in  turning  some  of  the  banks  of  the-  Ohio  river,  like  those 
of  the  Rhine  and  other  European  rivers,  into  vineyards,  and  for  making 
more  wine,  annually,  than  any  vintner  in  our  Union  (three  hundred 
barrels  in  one  year;  my  product,  as  next  highest,  being  about  fifty  bar- 
rels, only),  would  appear  from  his  letter,  and  from  others  in  the  Patent 
Office  Report  of  1845.  But  so  much  the  more  dangerous  any  erro- 
neous opinions  of  his,  tending  to  discourage  the  vineyard  enterprise, 

*  The  reaialnfnff  pspers,  rsfbrred  to  bf  Profesior  H*Ciinob,  win  sppsar  In  the  next  nomber 
ef  the  Eevlsw  — Eo. 
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coming  from  so  high  an  authority.  For,  if  true  that  the  grape  is  an 
uncertain  crop  (in  our  southern  country,  particularly),  and  successful 
one  year  in  /<mr,  only,  and  that  the  Scuppernong,  the  greatest  of  grapee 
for  yield,  and  reputed  excellency  every  way,  is  inferior  fot  fruit  and 
wine,  and  that  Mr.  Guignard's  pound  of  sugar  per  gallon  is  too  niu<^, 
notwithstanding  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  wine  hy  turning  sour, 
then,  I  say,  who,  in  the  South  in  particular,  would  undertake  the  vine- 
yard business? 

But  suppose  a  full  crop  of  grapes,  every  year,  is  expected,  or  two 
thousand  gallons  per  acre,  as  the  Scuppernong  is  capable  of  yielding, 
and,  through  an  uncertain  process  of  making,  most  of  the  wine  is 
spoiled,  as  was  Mr.  Guignara's,  tbrough,  I  venture  to  say,  his  too  small 
quantity  of  sugar — who  would  think  it  desicable  to  make  a  large  crop  of 
grapes?  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  making  a  very  small  quantity 
of  wine,  dry  or  weiy  hy  shriveled  or  half  dried  grapes,  as  I  have  done, 
I  am  bold  to  assert  that  the  position,  that  an  American  vineyard  can 
ever  be  made  profitable,  without  any  safe-keeping,  enriching  ingredient 
whatever,  added  to  the  grape  juice,  is  aUogetktr  chimerical^  or  IRopian. 
Efibrts  to  make  good  wines  as  a  crop,  in  the  teeth  of  European  and 
other  experience  of  ages,  will  issue  in  utter  failure.  Suppose,  for  a 
moment,  that  European  vintners  of  Port.  Madeira,  and  Malmsey  wines, 
should  cease  now  from  what  they  have  oeen  doing  for  ages,  v  iz.,  adding 
one-third  spirits  to  their  wine,  how  long  would  their  wine  reputation 
and  business  last?  How  soon  would  the  highly  reputed  medicinal, 
and  other  superior  qualities  of  these  wines,  cease  to  draw  annual  mil- 
lions from  our  country. 

Mr.  Longworth  himself  advises  southern  vintner^  to  add  one-third 
hrandy,  or  spirits,  to  their  vine  juice,  if  designing  a  brandied  wine.  But 
how  much  sugar,  1  emphatically  ask,  is  equivalent  thereto,  if  a  sugared, 
or  sweet  wine  is  designed  ?  I  say,  from  chemical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, three  pounds  per  gallou,  at  least.  Where,  then,  is  the  consis- 
tency of  saymg,  that  Mr.  Adlum  and  others  put  too  much  sugar  in  their 
wines^  And  no  mean  judges  of  foreign,  as  well  as  American  wines,  in 
our  State  capital,  Raleigh,  consider  my  Scuppernong  Hock — made  with 
three  pounds  of  doubly  refined  sugar,  as  the  only  enriching,  safe-keep- 
ing ingredient — the  hest  wine  anywhere  found  in  market  It  commands 
four  dollars  per  gallon,  readily.  My  Scuppernong  Champaign,  made 
with  a  fourth  spirits,  and  a  pound  of  sugar  per  gallon,  sells  at  two  dol- 
lars. Common  brandied  Scuppernong  brings  one  dollar  per  gallon,  or 
that  made  with  about  one-third  spirits,  only,  as  Mr.  L.  recommends. 
So  that  the  Scuppernong  grape  is  capable  of  making  wines  of  all  grades 
of  excellence. 

And  that  it  is  the  very  hest  of  grapes  would  appear  from  this,  if  no 
other  circumstance,  that  of  the  many  guests  visiting  my  establishment, 
paying  entrance  fee,  and  huying-  grapes  to  carry  away,  the  Scupper- 
nong is  preferred  to  all  others  by  ninety-nine  out  oi  a  hundred;  though 
I  have  ahout  two  hundred  varieties  of  grapes,  and  among  these  the 
roost  approved  by  Mr.  L.  himself;  as  the  Catawba,  Herbemonts,  Ma- 
deira, &.C.J  6lc,  Indeed,  Mr.  L.  reasons  as  erroneously  in  identifying 
the  Scuppernong  with  the  Muscadine,  as  if  one  should  deny  the  famed 
excellence  of  a  certain  p^ach,  because  of  its  being  of  the  same  species 
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as  another  tree  of  inferior  fmit     And  8o  certain  is  the  grape  crop  here, 

that  I  have  not  known  any  failure,  save  one,  for  about  twenty  years,  and 

that  was  last  year,  a  very  partial  one  of  the  Scuppernong.     Some  years 

since  there  was  an  almost  universal  failure  of  fruit  in  the  United  States, 

throagh  late  spring  frosts,  bat  there  were  abundance  of  grapes  notwitb- 

standing.     About  two  years  before,  having  sent  Scuppernong  vines  to 

Mr.  Noyes  of  or  near  Natchez,  Miss.,  1  learned  from  him  that  his  Scup- 

pernoog  vines  bore  finely  that  year,  and  was  almost  the  only  friiit  in  his 

region,  and  that  they  were  esteemed  most  excellent.     And  further,  that 

the  bottles  of  Scuppernong  Champaign  I  had  inclosed  in  the  box  of 

vines  were  pronounced  first-rate,  by  the  best  judges  at  Natchez  and  in 

the  vidoity. 

But  to  return  from  these  digressive  remarks  connected  with  the  main 
sabject,  I  repeat  the  position,  that  the  grand  secret  of  making  American 
wines,  never  to  disappoint  the  vintner  in  his  hopes  of  success  therein,  is 
to  put  in  plenty  of  safe-keeping,  enriching  Ingredients,  of  a  pure  health- 
foi  nature,  as  sugar  and  spirits,  or  both.  Spirits  add  their  own  bulk  to 
the  volume  of  wine,  and  sugar  adds  half  its  bulk;  so  that  two  pounds 
or  a  quart  of  sugar,  adds  to  the  quantity  of  wine  one  pint ;  and  that  pint 
sold  at  one  dollar  per  gallon,  pays  well  for  the  sugar.  Doubly  refined 
^ugar,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  doubly  pays  for  itself  in 
wme,  when  the  latter  sells  for  four  dollars  per  gallon.  True,  alcohol  is 
the  purest  preservative  substance  in  nature,  and,  through  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, pervades  (as  distillation  shows)  all  the  vegetable  creation  for  the 
good  of  man. 

Mr.  Longworth  repeats  an  adage  that,  **  a  poor  man  cannot  make  good 
wine  ,*"  yet  his  letter  states  that  he,  the  rich  man^  put  some  poor  German 
emigrants  in  tlft  way  of  making  good  wine  and  a  profitable  business  of 
it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati.     How  long  this  will  con- 
tinue  the  case  with  his  Catawba,  so  prone  to  rot,  and  the  older  the  vines 
the  worse,  and  with  his  Eutopean  recommendation  to  make  dry  wines 
with  no  safe-keepinc;  or  enriching  ingredients,  to  suit  the  artificial  for- 
eign  formed  tastes  of  eastern  connoisseurs,'!  cannot  divine.    But  it  seems 
he  begins  to  complain  of  uncertain  crops.     This  as  it  may  be ;  mj  ob- 
ject is  to  set  forth  an  American  system  of  vinyard  business,  that  may 
eventually  and  measurably  at  least,  meet  the  wants  or  calls  of  American 
citizens  for  good  and  unequivocally  healthful,  unadulterated  American 
wines,  so  that  we  shall  not  always  be  dependant  upon  foreigners  for 
annual  millions  worth  of  an  article  that  we  are  capacitated  by  climate, 
soil,  and  in  all  respects,  to  make  ourselves.     My  vineyards  are  now  be- 
coming profitable,  and  as  an  item  of  their  profit,  I  state  that  I  made  the 
I)Te8ent  vintage  about  fifty  barrels  of  wine,  none  of  which  I  expect  to 
ose  by  spoiling,  and  which  I  calculate  to  sell  at  a  good  price,  as  I  have 
preceding  crops.    I  have  sent  my  wines  to  various  sections  of  our  Union, 
in  bottles  or  in  casks,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  in  their  favor  is,  that 
they  are  preferred  to  ihe  foreign.    One  advantage  of  my  system  of  wine 
making,  and  not  a  small  one,  to  the  poor  man  at  least,  is,  that  the  wine  is 
fit  for  use  and  market  directly ;  and,  connected  with  that  circumstance,  is 
another— that  the  wine,  with  plenty  of  pure,  safe-keeping  ingredients,  not 
only  is  not  apt  to  spoil,  but  keeps  improving  with  age,  by  having  the 
stamina  or  capital  to  improve  on.  , 
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Ooe  mode  for  a  vintner  to  keep  improving  annually  in  his  art  of  mak- 
ing wine,  I  will  name  ere  I  close  this  communication.  This  mode  K 
have  practiced  with  happy  effect  for  a  few  years,  viz. — to  put  down  in  a 
record  book,  all  essential  or  important  particulars  respecting  the  making- 
of  any  one  cask  of  wine,  as  when  and  of  what  made,  quantity,  and  kind 
of  enriching  and  safe-keeping  ingredients,  dec.,  ^.c  And  to  that  cask 
attach  a  label  with  the  number  of  the  cask  thereon.  This  label  trans- 
ferred to  another  cask,  into  which  the  wine  is  racked,  designates  the 
wine.  By  turning  to  his  book  the  vintner  is  never  at  a  loss  lo  learn,  from 
the pasij  wisdom  for  ihfifubtre.  For  instance,  in  my  own  experience  thi» 
year,  my  casks  run  up  to  number  fiflysix,  containing  various  quantities, 
from  sa/Meen  to  seventy  gallons  each.  And  No.  1,  in  my  book,  reads 
like  this: 

«  No.  1. — ^Made  Jaly  lOtb,  of  green  fj^rapes,  plucked  from  ends  of  branches,  cat  off 
from  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  other  kinds  prone  to  rot,  to  prevent  those  grapes  left 
from  rotting.  Tbe«e  green  grapes  were  mashed  in  my  machine,  and  spirits  pat 
into  the  mashed  ingredients,  to  the  amoant  of  at  least  a  fourth  per  gallon.  The 
whole  was  left  to  ferment  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning,  when  it  was 
pressed  off;  strained,  while  running  from  the  press,  through  folds  of  woolen  blan- 
ket; then  two  pounds  of  common  sugar  were  added — two  pounds  besides  spirits, 
for  more  ingredients  are  necessary  for  ffreen  grape»— and  then  turned  into  a 
cask.  Quantity,  thirty-three  gallons;  color,  faint  red;  racked  July  18;  AagBst 
5th,  fined  it  with  six  whites  of  eggs;  result,  a  good  sweet  wine.  Sold  the  Mrrel 
for  $33,  at  Louisburg,  N.  C,  August  7.*' 

I  select  another  sample  from  my  records  of  1847,  viz: 

<'No.  13.— Made  October  1st,  of  white  Scuppernong  grapes,  except  one  and  a 
half  ^ushels  of  black  Scuppernong  grapes,  to  give  a  color  by  fermenting.  Grapes 
mashed  by  the  machine,  and  mashed  ingredients  left  to  ferment  forty-eight  hoars; 
weather  cool.  Pressed  and  strained,  and  to  the  twenty  gallons  of  purified  jtaiee 
added  sixty  weight  of  doubly  refined,  pulverized  sugar.  Racked  the  wine  several 
times,  and  a  beautiful  and  first  rate  bright  red  wine  the  result,  called  Scuppernong 
Hock,  which  was  sold  at  Ralpigh  for  #4  per  gallon." 

My  Scuppernong  Madeira  is  made  pretty  much  in  the  same  way, 
except  it  is  not  fermented  till  after  it  is  turned  into  the  cask  and  sugarea. 
It  is  colorless,  or  of  all  white  Scuppernong,  and  brings  me  three  dolfairs 
in  the  market  The  Scuppernong  Champaign  brings  two  dollars,  and  » 
made  with  a  fourth  pure  spirits  and  one  pound  of  sugar  per  gallon. 

In  haste,  yours, 

Sidney  Welles. 
BrinkUyvilUf  Halifax  Co.j  North  Carolina. 
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The  following  paper  wos  prepared  by  an  able  southern  jurist,  who  declines  for 
the  present,  that  his  name  should  be  made  public.    We  commend  the  argum«nt 
to  the  whole  South. — Ed. 

The  advocates  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  belong  to  several  classes  of 
the  people,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  very  different  characteris- 
tics. Many  come  from  among  the  waiters  on  popularity,  who  believe 
there  is  sufficient  strength  in  the  question  to  obtain  for  them  offices  and 
the  spoils  of  victory,  to  which  their  statesmanship  gives  them  no  claim. 
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Some  are  driveo,  by  the  fear  ofits  power,  into  the  service  of  the  fanaticism 
which  raised,  the  exciting  question;  and  others  are  restrained,  by  their 
apprehension  of  the  phrenetic  influence,  from  making  open  opposition 
to  the  Proviso,  and  airect  their  efforts  solely  to  the  object  of  avoiding  a 
decision  of  the  question.  Persons  of  the  last  mentioned  description 
equally  dread  to  incur  the  6nal  condemnation  of  their  own  consciences 
or  the  displeasure  of  the  disturbers  of  the  country's  peace.  They  are 
in  efiect  the  supporters  of  the  Proviso.  The  advocates  of  it  are  encour- 
aged to  hope  for  the  aid  of  the  undecided  and  wavering  at  some  future 
tune,  and  consequently  to  persevere  in  their  eflforts  to  keep  up  and 
increase  the  excitement,  which  threatens,  uildess  it  be  speedily  checked, 
to  pervade  the  whole  Union. 

The  feeling  and  ignorance  from  which  the  question  arose— the  influ- 
ence and  motives  by  which  the  supporters  of  the  proviso  have  been 
enlisted — and  the  number  of  them  may  be  increased,  and  by  which,  also, 
the  opposition  of  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  in  many  quarters  has 
been  silenced  or  paralized — are  all  unfavorable  to  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  constitution,  and  a  just  judgment  of  teason  upon  the  angry  con- 
trovery. 

While  the  Provisoists  profess  to  believe  that  Congress  has  constitu- 
tional power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
they  admit  the  exercise  of  it  in  California  and  New  Mexico  would  be 
unnecessary,  because  they  affirm  slavery  had  been  previously  abolished 
in  these  territories,  and  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  government, 
which,  they  say,  existed  in  them  both,  at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the 
United  States;  and  that  the  prohibition  must  continue  in  force  till  it 
shall  be  annulled  by  competent  authority.  If  there  be  such  a  prohibi- 
tion, the  efllect  of  it  should  be  determined  by  the  constitution,  the  treaty, 
and  the  law  of  nations.  If  by  the  authority  of  these  the  prohibition  is 
in  force,  a  judgment  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  competent  jurisdiction  in 
&TDr  of  the  obligation  of  the  prohibition  would  settle  the  question.  A 
judgment  on  either  side,  would  be  considered,  by  the  slave-holding  States, 
as  decisive  and  flnaL  These  States  deny  that  Congress  has  power  either 
to  authorize  or  prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory.  If  the  power  belonged 
to  Congress^  it  might  be  exercised  as  a  State  may  exercise  it,  either  io- 
prohibit  or  authorize  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  If  slavery  be 
not  now  authorized  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  these  States  admit 
there  is  no  power  to  establish  slavery  thera  The  power  to  do  so,  wilf 
come  into  existence  hereafter,  and  belong  to  the^  State  or  States  which. 
may  be  founded  in  these  territories  in  future,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Till  States  may  be  established  there,  the  exemption  of  the  terri- 
tories, if  it  exist  now,  from  the  institution  of  slavery  must  continue. 

If  the  Provisoists  have  faith  in  their  published  political  creed  upon  the 
subject,  that  there  is  a  legal  prohibition  in  full  force  in  these  territories, 
which  must  continue  to  be  a  law  until  it  may  be  repealed  by  competent 
authority,  there  ought  to  be  no  such  controversy  as  tbe  existing  one 
between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave-homing  States.  Afif  r  the 
facts  shall  have  been  ascertained,  the  only  questions  will  be  of  a  lent 
constitutional  character;  and  the  authority  to  decide  them  does  not  be- 
long to  Congress,  but  is  vested,  by  the  constitution,  in  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  the  government  of  the  United  States.    If  the  question  were,. 
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as  to  the  effect  of  a  supposed  Mexican  law,  of  either  territory,  which 
could  operate  only  on  individuals,  would  any  representative  of  a  State 
in  the  Senate,  or  of  the  people  in  the  House,  incur  the  forfeiture  of  his 
reputation  for  a  proper  sense  of  impartiality  and  justice,  hy  making  an 
attempt  to  induce  Congress  to  express  an  opinion  fevorable  to  either 
side?  All  could  and  would  see,  that  the  controversy  involved  a  legal 
question,  which  ought  to  be  decided,  unless  it  should  be  abandoned  by 
the  parties,  by  the  exercise  of  judicial  authority.  If  the  alleged  prohib- 
ition exist,  the  actual  question  is,  can  it  operate  in  the  territories  con- 
sistently with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  if  it  cannot,  it  was 
annulled  by  the  cession,  because  the  prohibition  was  repugnant  to  the 
constitution.  Tliis  question  relates  not  only  to  the  conflicting  interests 
of  persons,  but  to  the  relative  political  power,  also,  of  the  slave  and 
Don-slave-holdinff  states.  But,  although  it  may  aflTect  the  relative  power 
and  supposed  adverse  interests  of  different  sections  of  the  Union,  yel 
as  it  is  a  constitutional,  and  therefore  a  legal  question,  it  is  as  exclu- 
sively within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts,  as  if  individual  parties  only 
were  interested  in  it        ^ 

The  rights  and  interests  of  the  citizens  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
States,  included  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  are  involved  in 
this  controversy.  If  it  should  be  determined  that  the  alleged  probibi- ' 
tion  does  exist,  and  has  the  authority  of  law,  the  claim  of  slave-holders 
to  employ  their  slaves  in  the  territories,  where  many  of  them  believe 
they  coil  Id  increase  the  comforts  of  their  bondmen,  and  derive  greater 
profits  from  their  labor,  would  be  destroyed.  The  effect  of  such  a 
decisiop  would  be  to  deprive  many  masters  of  their  right  to  migrate  and 
establish  themselves  in  the  territories,  as  their  attachment  to  their  slaves 
would  prevent  them  from  residing  where  they  were  prohibited  from 
sealing  any  member  of  their  families. 

The  capacity  to  distinguish  between  ri^ht  and  wrong,  which  would 
penetrate  without  difficulty  any  disguise  intended  to  conceal  the  odious- 
ness  of  an  attempt  to  induce  Congress  to  express  the  opinion  of  that 
hody  upon  a  legal  question  involving  only  the  rights  of  individuals, 
ought  to  perceive  the  gross  impropriety  there  would  be  in  the  expression, 
by  Congress,  of  an  opinion  upon  a  question  of  the  same  character,  raised 
in  a  case  of  the  greatest  imporuince,  and  involving  not  only  the  con- 
flicting interests  or  claims  of  citizens  of  different  States,  but  of  different 
sections  of  the  Union — each  composed  of  many  States. 

If  the  Proviaoists  assert  the  existence  of  the  prohibition  contrary  to 
their  belief  of  what  is  true,  and  the  obligation  of  it  in  opposition  to 
their  judgment,  they  act  unworthily,  and  for  the  purpose  of  misrepre- 
senting the  conduct  of  slave-holders,  who  are  thus  made  to  appear  to 
claim  the  right  to  seule  slaves  in  territories,  the  laws  of  which,  as  the 
Provisoists  affirm,  prohibit  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  advocates  of 
this  opinion  betray  their  own  want  of  confldence  in  it,  by  their  repeated 
and  clamorous  efforts  to  induce  Congress  to  enact  a  law  to  prohibit 
what  they  assert  the  existing  laws  of  the  territories  forbid  now  and  have 
long  prohibited. 

In  some  brief  remarks,  which  Mr.  Berrien  made  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Slates,  on  the  third  of  March  last,  he  correctly  stated,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  the  laws  affecting  the  relation  of  individuals 
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in  a  ceded  country,  continue  in  force  after  the  cession ;  but  those  which 
afilect  the  relation  of  the  people  to  the  sovereign,  cease  with  his  dominion 
who  transfers  the  country  to  another  sovereign. 

As  slaves  are  made  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  a  part  of 
the  basis  of  taxation  and  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  took  the  position,  that  a  Mexican  law  which  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  the  territories  before  ther  treaty,  was  political  in  its 
cl)^racter  andf  ceased  to  operate  there  immediately  the  cession  was 
made,  because  the  relation  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Mexican  sovereignty 
was  terminated  by  the  transfer  of  the  territories  to  the  United  States. 

As  the  people  are  our  only  sovereigns,  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tories, at  the  time  of  the  cession,  were  placed  by  that  act  in  their 
present  relation  to  the  American  sovereigns,  and  the  constitutional  law 
of  this  new  relation,  authorizes  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  country  to 
own  and  hold  slaves  there,  because  the  constitution  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  citizens  of  any  state,  if  a  majority  of  them  should  determine,  to 
allow  it  to  have  property  in  slaves  and  to  hold  them.  The  citizens  who 
may  found  in  future  any  state  in  the  territories,  will  have  the  election 
to  abandon,  or  to  exercise,  the  right  of  owning  and  making  slaves  a 
part  of  the  basis  of  the  taxation  to  which  their  state  may  be  liable,  and 
of  her  representation  in  Congress.  Every  territory  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  receive  within  its  limits  and  protect  all  persons  who  may  law- 
fuHy  constitute  a  part  of  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  a  state,  and 
property  of  every  kind  which  the  constitution  allows  to  be  incltided  in 
the  basis  of  taxation.  Congress  cannot  foresee  that  the  inhabitants  of  any 
territory,  when  they  may  act  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  estab- 
lishing a  state,  will  not  prefer  to  make  slaves  a  part  of  her  basis  of  repre- 
sentation and  a  source  of  her  wealth,  which  may  be  charged  with  direct 
taxes  for  the  use  of  the  General  Government.  The  will  of  the  people 
ID  relation  to  the  matter,  cannot  be  controlled,  when,  as  citizens,  they  may 
found  a  state  on  the  territory  they  inhabit;  and  every  person,  or  subject 
of  property,  they  might  prefer  to  retam  in  their  state,  if  they  had  been 
previously  in  the  territory,  they  are  constitutionally  entitled  to  receive  and 
hold  in  tne  territory,  that  they  may  exercise,  at  the  proper  time,  their 
election — to  which  they  have  a  clear  and  perfect  right,  either  to  keep 
and  preserve  within,  or  exclude  from,  the  limits  of  their  state,  any  persons 
or  property  they  constitutionally  may.  Congress  has  no  power  to  legis- 
late for  the  purpose  of  controlling  this  election — none  to  prohibit  slavery 
IB  a  territory — as  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  prohibition  would  be,  to 
induce  the  ^inhabitants,  when  they  founded  a  state,  to  continue  the  pro- 
hibition; and  none  to  authorize  slavery — the  existence  of  which  would 
tend  to  procure  the  establishment  of  the  institution  by  state  authority. 

The  opinion  seems  to  us  to  be  absurd,  that  Congress  has  power  to  close, 
in  a  territory,  any  source  of  wealth  or  of  political  power — as  the  inhabi- 
tants, when  they  take  rank  as  the  citizens  of  a  state,  may  think  such 
source  would  be,  and  which  the  same  territory,  when  organized  as  a 
state,  would  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  open.  Con&^ess  has  no 
power,  with  the  view  of  procuring  the  establishment  of  the  msiitution  of 
slavery,  by  the  authority  of  eome  state  which  may  arise  hereafter  in  the 
territories,  to  require  by  law,  that  of  the  immigrants,  who  may  annually 
establish  themselves  there,  one-third,  or  any  other  proportion  of  them, 
5  Vol.  I. 
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shall  be  slaves.  The  want  of  power  is  equally  cl^r  to  prevent,  bv  aa 
act  of  Congress,  the  settlement  in  the  territories  of  slaves,  and  of  fami- 
lies consisting  of  free  white  persons  and  of  slaves.  The  effect  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  would  be  to  prevent  the  establishment  in  the  territories, 
of  many  families,  some  members  of  which  are  the  owners  of  slaves. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  requires,  "  that  representatives 
and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states,  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union^  according  to  their  respective  numbers; 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  per- 
sons, including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons."  The  fact  is  indis- 
putable, that  the  persons,  for  the  representation  of  three-fifths  of  whom 
the  constitution  provides,  were  slaves.  Slaves  were  held  in  every  state 
of  the  Union  when  the  constitution  was  adopted.  The  constitution  con- 
tains not  only  a  recognition  of  slavery  in  every  state,  which  was  theo 
in  existence,  but  a  prospective  recognition  of  it  in  every  state  which 
might  be  formed  and  admitted  into  the  Union  in  future.  The  constitu- 
tion gives  no  authority  to  Congress  to  interfere  with  any  state— or  any 
people,  when  they  may  be  engaged  in  founding  a  state — in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  persons  the  citizens  of  the  state  may  prefer  for  the  basis  of 
her  representation  and  taxation;  but  the  constitution  does  require  all  the 
persons  mentioned  in  it,  to  be  enumerated  in  every  state  where  they 
may  be  found,  and  according  to  the  directions  in  the  constitution  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  number  of  representatives  to 
which  each  may  be  entitled  at  every  apportionment.  The  rule  for  the 
apportionment  of  representatives  and  direct  taxes,  is  applied *by  the  con- 
stitution which  established  it  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union^  regardless 
of  the  time  of  the  admission  of  any.  It  governs  the  first  apportionment 
to  a  state  as  well  as  every  subsequent  one;  and  the  first  apportionmeni^ 
therefore,  of  every  new  state. 

The  constitutional  right  of  a  new  state  to  have  slaves  as  well  as  free 
persons  enumerated  according  to  the  constitution,  at  the  first  apportion- 
ment made  for  her,  involves  the  right  also,  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  terri- 
tory on  which  the  new  state  may  be  founded,  to  hold  slaves — because 
the  right  of  the  same  persons  as  citizens  of  the  state  could  not  be 
exercised  at  the  first  apportionment,  unless  this  right  had  been  previ- 
ously enjoyed  by  them  while  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 
The  effect  therefore  of  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  territory 
to  hold  slaves,  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  same  people,  when  they- 
may  establish  a  state,,  to  have  slaves  enumerated  according  to  the  con- 
stitution at  the  first  apportionment  of  her  representatives.  To  prohibit 
slavery  in  a  territory  before  the  inhabitants  nave  the  power  of  the  citi- 
zens of  a  state  to  exercise  their  own  will,  and  decide  for  or  against  the 
institution,  would  be  to  render  that  will,  if  it  should  be  expressed  at  the 
proper  time  in  favor  of  slavery,  ineffectual  at  the  first  apportionment  for 
their  state — ^because  the  prohioition  by  Congress  would  prevent  the  exist- 
ence in  the  territory  at  that  time  of  the  persons  whom  the  new  state 
might  prefer  for  a  part  of  the  basis  of  her  representation  and  taxation. 

There  is  an  obligation  on  the  United  States,  the  efifect  of  which  is  to 
entitle  the  territories  to  be  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  whenever 
the  inhabitants  may  give  proof  of  their  capacity  for  self-government^ 
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aad  the  number  of  them  shall  be  as  large  as  that  of  the  residents  of  the 
territories  heretofore  received  as  states  into  the  Union;  or  the  number 
may  be  sufficient  to  bear  the  burdens  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  state. 
The  obligation  created  on  the  United  Slates,  by  the  9ih  article  of  the 
treaty,  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  inhabitants  who  may  elect  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  could  not  be  discharged  without  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  to 
Atablish  a  state,  at  the  proper  time,  to  be  determined  in  view  of  the  con- 
siderations which  have  been  mentioned.  The  obligation  to  admit  the 
territories,  is  as  perfect  as  one  would  be  to  receive  as  a  state  a  territory 
with  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  including  persons  of  every 
description,  upon  the-  ground  that  a  compact  between  the  Union  and 
such  territory  bound  the  former  to  admit  the  latter  as  a  state  whenever 
her  population  amounted  to  this  number.  Congress  would  have  no 
authority,  if  it  should  change  its  opinion  as  to  the  policy  which  dictated 
the  compact,  to  limit  the  annual  number  of  seUlers  in  the  territory,  or 
make  a  requisition  of  those  allowed  to  establish  themselves  there  from 
particular  descriptions  of  persons.  The  effect  of  any  such  act  of  Con- 
gress would  be  to  retard  the  increase  of  population,  and  postpone  to  a 
more  distant  period,  in  Violation  of  the  compact,  the  right  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  establish  a  state,  and  have  it  admitted  into  the  Union.  If  the 
act  made  the  right  of  any  persons  to  seule  there  to  depend  upon  their 
civil  and  political  condition,  the  act  would  affect  the  right  of  the  inhabit 
tanta^  when  they  might  found  a  state  to  elect  whether  slavery  should  be 
authorized  or  prohibited. 

The  sovereign  power  of  each  state  belongs  to  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
A  portion  of  this  power  they  have  granted  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  General  Government:  the  remainder  of  it  was 
retained  by  the  citizens  of  each  state.  The  sovereign  power,  in  every 
state,  to  establish  or  prohibit,  continue  or  abolish,  the  institution  of 
slavery,  belongs  to  the  citizens  of  the  stale.  This  power,  the  citizens 
of  a  state  may  exercise  in  a  convention,  in  which  they  adopt  or  alter 
their  constitution,  or  in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  if  they  be  authorized 
by  their  constitution  to  exercise  such  power  in  the  legislative  department 
of  the  Slate  government. 

Of  the  states  admiUed  into  the  Union  since  its  formation,  some  have 
established  and  others  rejected,  the  inslitution.  Some  of  the  old  thirteen 
have  abolished  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  and  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  them  has  preserved  and  yet  maintains  it. 

The  citizens  of  the  several  states  who  may  migrate  and  establish 
themselves  in  the  territories,  and  the  Mexican  inhabitants  who  may 
become  citizens  of«  the  United  States,  according  to  the  treaty,  together 
with  such  other  citizens  as  were  there  at  the  conquest  and  cession,  and 
who  yet  remain,  will  be  the  first  citizens  of  any  slate  that  may  be 
foun4ed  there  in  future.  Citizens  of  slave-holding  states  may  settle 
themselves  there  who  are  opposed  to  slavery,  and  intend  to  employ,  at 
the  proper  time,  their  portion  of  the  sovereign  power,  which  will  be 
exercised  to  establish  a  state  in  the  territories,  to  prohibit  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave.  From  non-slave-holding  states  citizens  may  go  there 
with  the  intention  of  using  their  share  of  power  to  authorize  slavery, 
that  had  been  excluded  by  the  will  of  the  majority  from  the  states  they 
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may  leave.  The  will  of  all  and  of  each  of  these  descriptions  of  persons 
had  been  rendered  ineffectual,  by  the  adverse  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  states  from  which  such  immigrants  may  go.  But  these, 
and  all  other  citi;zens  of  the  several  states,  who  may  settle  in  these  terri- 
tories, will  carry  with  them  equal  and  inherent  shares  of  sovereign 
power,  to  be  exercised  whenever  a  state  may  be  formed  for  the  territory 
m  which  they  may  establish  themselves.  Whether  the  result  of  tlie 
exercise  of  this  power  at  that  time,  will  be  the  establishment  or  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery,  no  one  can  foresee.  The  result  will  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  the  right  of  citizenship 
in  the  new  state  when  it  may  be  founded.  As  the  territories  were 
acquired  hy  the  united  power  and  resources  of  all  the  states,  the  citizens 
and  other  mhabitants  of  each  state,  have  an  equal  right  to  seek  homes 
there,  and  a  new  theater  for  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  these 
citizens,  in  the  establishment  of  new  states  to  be  admitt^  into  the  Union, 
for  the  increase,  we  hope,  of  its  prosperity,  power  and  glory. 

As  the  sovereign  power  belongs  to  the  citizens  of  each  state,  it  is 
£vided  into  so  many  shares,  and  will  so  shortly  be  divided  into  many 
more,  that  the  possessors  of  the  numerous  portions  of  it  do  not  attract 
the  attention  which  an  absolute  monarch  does,  and  they  themselves  do 
not  realize  the  possession  of  such  power  and  habitually  think  and  rea- 
son in  relation  to  it  as  single  sovereigns  do.  In  this  want  of  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  sovereigns,  is  the 
source  of  all  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered  in  the  examiu^ttion 
of  the  question  we  are  considering. 

If  each  of  the  states  of  the  Union  were  an  elective,  but  an  absolute 
monarchy,  with  all  the  sovereign  power  of  every  state  exercised  by  her 
monarch,  and  acknowledged  by  his  subjects  to  belong  to  him  ;  u  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  were  established  by  law,  and  slaves  were 
numerous  in  some  of  the  states  and  from  the  others  excluded  and  the 
relation  forbidden ;  if  a  union  of  the  monarchies  existed,  and  their  for- 
eign aflfairs  were  conducted  and  controlled  by  a  council  appointed  by 
the  authority  of  each ;  if  this  agency  or  government,  in  the  exercise 
of  power  derived  from  the  joint  grant  of  all  the  sovereigns,  should 
acquire  by  treaty  any  territory — what  would  be  a  just  and  lawful  dis- 
position of  iti  The  agency  or  government  of  the  league  could  not 
make  it  a  staxe.  A  state,  when  founded  on  the  territory,  must  be  an 
elective  monarchy,  like  the  other  states ;  as  we  suppose  a  cfuarantee  on 
the  part  of  the  league  that  each  state  admitted  into  it  shall  be  of  this 
form  and  character.  The  citizens  of  these  states  who  might  settle  in 
the  territory,  together  with  the  old  inhabitants,  entitled  under  the  treaty 
to  the  right,  would  become  the  citizens  of  the  n^w  state,  when  one 
might  be  established  in  the  territory,  and  the  monarch  who  might 
be  elected  by  a  majority  of  them,  would  have  the.  exclusive  right  to 
determine  whether  the  iostitution  of  slavery  should  be  authorized  or 
prohibited,  continued  or  abolished.  The  government  would  hol3  the 
country,  whilo  it  continued  to  be  a  territory  of  the  league,  in  trust,  to 
encourage  the  settlement  of  it  by  the  subjects  of  all  the  sovereigns  of 
the  league,  and  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  all  the  immi- 
grants. How  long  would  the  league  endure,  if,  in  the  council  which 
governed  it,  the  influence  of  the  slave-holding  monarchies  was  the 
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greatest,  and  prohibited  the  employment,  in  the  territory,  of  labor  and 
capital,  in  the  establishment  and  working  of  manufactories,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  slave-holders  to  settle  there,  ^at  they  might  elect  a  monarch 
who  woold  establish  slavery,  and  thus  increase  the  power  in  the  league 
of  the  slave-holding  monarchies? 

The  general  government  of  the  United  States  acquired  and  holds 
these  tercitories  in  trust  for  the  sovereign  citizens  of  the  several  states. 
The  object  of  the  Wilmot  Provisoists  is  to  induce  Congress,  the  trus- 
tee, to  prohibit  the  transfer  of  property  in  slaves,  and  the  removal  of 
their  persons  to  the  territories — to  forbid  the  employment  there  of 
most  of  the  moveable  property  of  slave-holders ;  while  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  non-slave-holding  states  is  treated  as  unquestionable 
to  remove  to,  and  use  in,  the  territories  all  of  their  own  moveable 
property. 

The  consequences  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  would  be  the 
exclusion  from  the  territories  of  most  of  the  persons  who  are  slave- 
holders and  would  otherwise  establish  themselves  there,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  nearly  the  whole  country  by  immigrants  from  the  non-slave- 
holding  states.  The  combined  operation  of  these  causes  would  secure 
the  conversion  of  the  territories  into  non-slave-holding  states,  and  the 
soil  and  most  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  new  acquisitions,  mainly  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  existing  states  of  this  description.  What  would 
be  thought,  by  all  the  disinterested  and  impartial  of  our  race,  of  an 
individual  trustee  of  a  large  real  estate,  abounding  in  rich  gold  '^  wash- 
ings," who,  years  before  the  time  when  it  would  be  his  duty,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  trust  to  divide  and  sell  the  estate  in  many  diflferent  par- 
cels, permitted  some  of  the  beneficiaries  to  work  the  gold  '*  washings  " 
with  all  the  means  and  laborers  they  could  transfer  and  employ  in  them, 
and  thus  increase  their  ability  to  purchase  and  monopolize  the  estate  at 
the  sale  to  be  made  by  the  trustee,  while  he  prohibited  the  others  from 
tising  more  than  half  their  wealth  in  the  employment  of  labor  in  the 
same  kind  of  work? 

If  the  treaty  had  provided  that  the  former  Mexican  laws  should  con- 
tinue in  force,  it  would  require  the  exercise  of  the  proper  legislative  power 
to  terminate  the  authority  of  all,  except  such  as  are  political,  by  repealing 
them.  But  an  express  agreement  in  the  treaty,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
obligation  of  the  political  laws  of  Mexico  in  the  territories,  would  be 
void,  as  the  treaty-making  power  is  incompetent  to  give  authority  to 
laws  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  constitution.  If  a  Mexican 
law  prohibited  slavery  in  the  territories  while  they  belonged  to  Mexico, 
a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  for  its  continuance,  could  not  preserve  its  au- 
thority in  the  ceded  country  after  it  became  a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  the  cession  would  be  to  annul  the  law,  upon  the 
ground  of  its  repugnance  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  acquisition  of  these  territories,  does  not  present  the  case  of  a  country 
conquered  and  relinquished,  or  ceded,  to  the  United  States,  with  laws 
the  obligation  of  which  the  treaty  secured. 

The  feeble  Mexican  government,  which  existed  once  over  a  small 
part  of  the  territories,  had  been  subverted,  and,  upon  its  ruins,  a  military 
government  established,  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  character  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,. 
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before  the  treaty  was  made.  The  military  government  existed  at  the 
lime  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  by  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  legal  effect  of  the  cession,  was  to  termi- 
nate the  military  government,  and  the  conquered  and  ceded  territories 
were  left  without  a  government  or  civil  laws.  If  there  were  a  govern- 
ment de  facto  in  the  territories,  it  would  derive  its  authority  from  the 
implied  assent  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  power  it  exercised,  and  a  majori- 
ty of  them  consists  now  of  American  citizens.  Some  of  these  were  there  at 
the  conquest,  and  at  the  date  of  the  cession,  and  the  others  have  migrated 
there  since.  The  Mexican  government  and  laws  had  been  overthrown, 
before  nine-tenths  of  them  established  themselves  in  the  country ;  and 
they  have  done  no  act  since,  from  which  their  assent  can  be  implied  to 
the  re-establishment  of  any  of  the  laws  of  the  old  local,  civil  govern- 
ment. There  is,  indeed,  no  lawful  civil  authority  in  the  territories,  and 
there  can  be  none,  till  after  the  establishment,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  country,  or  by  Congress,  of  a  government,  or  the  establishment  of 
a  state  in  the  territories  and  the  admission  of  it  into  the '  Union.  The 
condition  of  things  which  exists  there,  is  the  same  that  it  would  be  if 
the  territories  had  been  without  Mexican  inhabitants  and  occupied  sole- 
ly by  savages,  not  subject  to  Mexican  laws,  but  having  a  right  to  occu- 
py the  soil,  while  the  fee  in  it,  and  the  dominion  over  the  country, 
belonged  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  had  taken 
forcible  possession  of  the  territories  first,  and  obtained  a  cession  of  them 
afterward.  In  the  case  we  have  supposed,  there  would  be  no  Mexican 
laws  in  force,  in  the  territories,  at  the  date  of  the  cession,  as  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Republic  had  not  been  extended  and  established 
over  the  waste  territories.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  principle 
that  would  apply  to  a  case  in  which  a  Mexican  government  and  laws 
had  not  existed  before  the  cession,  and  the  case  that  has  occurred,  in 
which  all  these  had  been  subverted  before  the  treaty  was  made  that 
contains  no  provision  for  the  re-establishment  of  any  of  them.  Mexican 
grants  of  wild  lands,  would  entitle  the  grantees,  in  either  case,  to  the 
estates  conveyed,  which  the  United  States  would  be  bound,  by  the  trea- 
ty, and  the  laws  of  nations,  to  recognize  and  protect. 

Any  inhabitant  of  the  territories,  whether  an  American  or  Mexican, 
who  was  there  when  the  treaty  was  made,  or  has  gone  and  established 
himself  there  since,  occupies  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  but  over 
which  no  civil  government  qr  civil  laws  exist  A  Mexican  inhabitant, 
who  owned  property  there  before  the  cession,  has  a  good  title  to  it  still, 
unless  it  has  been  impaired,  or  transferred,  by  some  act  of  his  own. 
Any  American,  or  other  person,  who  is  there  with  a  right  to  property, 
which  was  property  in  the  state  of  the  Union  from  which  he  migrated, 
is  entitled  to  hold  and  enjoy  it  as  property,  in  the  territories.  As  there 
was  no  law  of  the  territories  which  prohibited  the  removal  of  his  proper- 
ty of  any  kind,  and  none  of  the  United  States,  he  had  as  clear  a  right 
to  take  and  use  it,  as  he  had  to  go  himself  and  reside  in  the  territo- 
ries. 

Every  owner  of  property  is  entitled  to  an  equal  measure  of  protection 
for  it,  from  the  military  power  of  the  United  States,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed there,  and,  if  Congress  should  establish  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  equally,  with 
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impartiality  and  fidelity,  property  of  every  kind  within  its  territorial 
limits  and  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

As  the  Mexican  inhabitants  were  left,  by  the  cession  and  conquest  of 
foreigners,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  in  territories  without  local 
laws,  and  many  Americans  resided  there  when  these  events  occurred, 
some  of  whom  held  slaves,  and  oth6r  slaves  have  been  moved  there 
since,  and  are  held  in  bondage,  the  masters  can  establish  as  perfect  a 
right  to  the  property  they  claim  in  their  slaves,  by  producing  and  prov- 
ing the  eiistence  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  in  which  they  acquired  the 
properly,  as  any  Mexican  inhabitant  can  to  the  property  he  possesses, 
by  tracing  his  title  to  the  laws  of  Mexico  as  tne  source  of  it.  No 
American  resident  has  a  right  to  require  the  claim  to  moveable  proper- 
ty, of  a  Mexican  inhabitant,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  on  which  the  American  relies  to  maintain  his  own  title  to  per- 
sonal property.  The  same  principle  rejects  the  pretension  of  Mexican 
inhabitants  to  have  the  question  of  the  title  to  such  property,  set  up  by 
an  American  resident,  determined  according  to  the  extinct  laws  of  the 
subverted  local  government,  or  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  If  a  territo- 
rial government  should  be  established  by  the  inhabitants,  or  by  Con- 
gress, there  is  no  power  in  either  to  authorize  the  government  to  make 
a  distinction  between  property  of  different  kinds,  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  government,  and  to  afibrd  protection  to  one  kind  and  with- 
hold it  from  another,  or  to  prescribe  any. 

The  eighth  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  the  territories  were  ceded, 
secures  the  right  to  the  Mexican  inhabitants  to  continue  their  residence 
there,  and  allows  them  the  alternative  of  retaining  there  their  charac- 
ter and  rights  of  Mexican  citizens,  or  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  their  election,  to  be  made  within  a  yetr  from  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty.  The  effect  of  a  failure  on 
their  part  to  make  an  actual  election  within  the  year  to  retain  their 
character  of  foreigners  and  of  Mexican  citizens,  and  the  continuance 
of  their  residence  in  the  territories  after  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
the  same  article  declares  shall  be  a  constructive  election,  the  effect  of 
which  would  make  them  at  the  end  of  the  year  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  probable  there  have  been  many,  if  any,  actual  elec- 
tions under  the  authority  of  the  treaty,  and  there  could  be  none  by 
construction  before  the  30th  of  May,  1849,  the  end  of  one  year  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  Every  Mexican  inhabitant  could,  if  he 
elected  to  do  so,  acquire  the  right,  under  the  treaty,  to  remain  during 
his  life,  in  the  territories,  as  a  foreigner  and  a  Mexican  citizen.  The 
territories  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  with  no  people,  uncondition- 
ally, and,  as  the  effect  of  the  treaty  alone,  incorporated  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  savages,  who  occupied  the  territories,  were 
their  own  rulers,  and  not  subjects  of  Mexico,  and  neither  party  to  the 
treaty  intended  they  should  ever  become  citizens  of  the  United.  States. 
Territory,  merely,  was  transferred,  without  any  Mexican  inhabitants 
made  absolutely,  by  the  treaty,  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and,  therefore,  entitled,  after  the  cession,  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  laws  that 
were  not  political  in  their  character,  by  which  they  had  been  governed 
in  the  territory  before  the  treaty.  No  laws  of  a  sovereign,  who  cedes  ter- 
ritories, can  be  impressed  upon  territory  alone  and  made  inseparable  from 
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it.  If  a  territory  be  transferred  without  people  incorporated  by  the  treatjr 
with  the  people  who  receive  the  cession,  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the 
former  sovereign,  in  the  territories,  ceases  with  his  dominion. 

The  Mexican  inhabitants  have  the  right  reserved  to  them  by  the  trea- 
ty, which,  for  any  thing  we  can  foresee,  they  may  exercise,  to  leave  the 
territories,  and  reside  in  some  part  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  or  to 
continue  their  residence  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  as  foreigners 
and  Mexican  citizens.  Should  they  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  the  effect  of  a  process  of  naturalization,  after  a  resi- 
dence, from  necessity,  for  some  time  in  the  territories,  after  they  became 
territories  of  the  United  States.  They  were  foreigners  before  the  ces- 
sion, and  their  right  to  remain  in  the  territories  as  foreigners  was  recog- 
nized by  the  treaty,  which  prescribed  a  mode  in  which  they  might 
afterward  be  naturalized  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as 
acts  of  Congress  do  for  the  benefit  of  all  other  foreigners,  who  establish 
themselves  in  the  United  States  and  apply  for  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  Mexican  inhabitants  have  the  privilege,  in  common  with  all  other 
foreigners,  of  seeking^nd  obtaining  naturalization ;  bat  neither  they  or 
any  other  foreigners  have,  or  can  acquire,  the  right  to  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  native  country  of  any  of  them  the  citizens  of  the  Union  in 
states,  or  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States. 

.  The  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  contains  a  statement  of  a  fact  made, 
and  therefore  affirmed  to  be  true,  by  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Mexico,  that  a  great  part  of  the  territories  that  were  ceded, 
was  occupied  by  savage  tribes  of  Indians.  They  were  not  subject  to 
Mexico,  or  to  any  local  authority  established  by  that  Republic.  From 
other  sour^  of  information  we  have  learned,  that  all  but  small  parts, 
comparatively,  of  the  territories  were  occupied  exclosrvely  by  the  tribes 
referred  to  in  the  treaty.  They  had  preserved  their  independence. 
They  had  chiefs  and  councils  and  usages,  or  laws,  of  their  own.  They 
acknowledged  no  allegiance  to  Mexico,  and  rendered  no  obedience  to  her 
laws ;  but  were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  wars  against  her.  The 
Mexican  inhabitants  were  indebted,  tor  their  occupancy  of  the  soil,  in 
many  of  their  settlements,  to  the  sufierance  of  some  of  these  tribes, 
which  had  the  power  to  terminate  the  privilege  whenever  they  chose — 
and  they  frequently  extinguished  k  suddenly,  and  took  compensation 
for  the  temporary  possession  of  the  soil,  in  the  plunder  of  the  property, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  people. 

These  tribes  had,  by  their  power  and  cruelty,  excited  such  terror 
in  Mexico,,  that  the  United  States  were  required,  by  that  Republic,  to 
create,  by  the  treaty  an  obligation  upon  the  General  Government  to 
prevent  the  tribes,  forcibly,  if  necessary,  from  making  any  incursions 
into  any  territory,  which  continued,  after  the  treaty,  to  be  a  part  of 
Mexico,  and  to  punish  and  exact  satisfaction  for  them  from  the  Indians, 
if  they  should  elude  the  vigilanee  and  power  of  the  United  States,  and 
make  any  such  incursions. 

These  Indians,  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  nearly  all  the  territo- 
ries, held  slaves,  as  the  parties  to  the  treaty  admit,  in  the  1 1th  article  of 
it,  and  would  sell  and  transfer  them  to  others ;  and,  according  to  one  of 
the  most  recent  authorities,  Iqdian  men  and  women  are  held  in  legal 
servitude  by  the  Californians,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish 
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conqaerors,  and  foixn  the  best  part  of  the  whole  population  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  usage,  or  law,  of  the  Indians  on  the  subject,  which  prevailed  over 
nearly  all  the  territories,  authorized  slavery.  At  the  time,  and  before  the 
local  government  of  the  territories  was  overthrown  by  the  employment 
of  the  military  power  of  the  United  States,  this  Indian  usac^e,  or  law, 
as  well  as  the  authority  in  relation  to  property  of  the  same  kind  under 
which  the  Californians  acted,  prevailed.  Property  in  slaves,  held  by 
the  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  territories,  and,  probably,  by  white  persons 
and  Mexicans  residing  among  the  tribes  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  is 
recognized  by  the  United  States  in  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty. 

One  object  of  the  article  was  to  prohibit,  in  future,  any  purchase,  by 
any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  of  any  Mexican  or  foreigner  re* 
siding  in  Mexico,  who  had  been  captured  by  Indians  inhabiting  the 
territory  of  either  of  the  two  republics.  This  prohibition  relates  to  all 
the  persons  who  had  been  previously  captured,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  persons  who  had  been  ci^ptured  before  the  session  by  the  Indians 
of  California  and  New  Mexico.  Another,  and  the  next  part  of  the 
same  article,  binds  the  United  States  to  exercise  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  General  Government,  faithfully,  to  rescue  and  return  to 
their  country,  or  deliver  them  to  the  representatives  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, all  persons  captured  within  Mexican  territory  and  carried  into 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  after  the  cesssion,  as  we  understand 
the  meaning  and  efiect  of  the  treaty  to  be.     No  part  of  the  treaty  re- 

auires  the  government  of  the  Upited  States  to  extmguish  the  claim  of 
le  Indians  to  property  in  their  captives,  or  to  prevent  them  from  selling 
their  captives  to  any  other  person  than  an  mhabitant  of  the  United 
States.  The  prohibition  in  the  treaty  extends  no  further  than  to  make 
it  unlawful  for  any  Inhabitant  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  or  ac- 
quire any  such  captives.  In  the  limitation  of  the  prohibition  is  a 
recognition,  by  the  governments  of  the  two  Republics,  of  the  property  of 
Indians,  or  of  those  who  claimed,  under  them,  in  such  captives,  and  of 
the  right  of  those  who  were  the  owners  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  to  sell 
their  slaves  to  any  other  person  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 


ABT.  H— HOW  SHALL  COTTON  MAINTAIN  REMUNERATING  PRICES  t 

V&riouf  propofitioDs  have  been  advanced  in  reply  to  the  above  querj.  Some 
have  propoeed  a  *<  Cotton  Planter's  Convention,''  to  reduce  the  arooant  of  prodnc- 
tion.  Some  have  attacked  the  doctrine  of  protective  duHet  aa  destructive  to  the 
planiera ,  like  Mr.  McDuffie,  in  his  **  forty  bale  theory,*'  and  advocated  **  free  trade,** 
as  the  natural  parent  of  **  high  prices.'^  The  truth  is,  the  question  is  difficult  of 
solution  ;  and  no  wonder  such  various  opinions  are  ventured,  even  among  the 
most  intelligent  We  are  willing  to  let  the  planters  speak  for  themselves,  and 
givB  publication,  with  pleasure,  to  the  following  communication  from  one  of  them. 
If  the  plan  advocated  be  objectionable,  or  impracticable,  it  may  suggest  to  some 
one  a  better  one,  and,  at  all  events,  it  seems  to  us  far  less  impracticable  and  objec- 
tionable, than  the  Cotton  PUmtert*  Convention^  which  takes  for  granted,  that  the 
sapply  of  the  staple  is  above  the  world's  wants.  The  world  has  yet  millions  to  be 
clothed,  if  we  will  but  trade  with  them  upon  fair  terms.  Give  as  new  markets, 
and  extended  commerce,  and  the  demand  for  cotton  will  be  e<|ua]  to,  if  it  does  not 
txeeed,  the  supply,  which  experience  begins  now  to  show  is  ftmiied— Ed. 
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Panola  County,  MississippL 
To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. — Seeing  numerous  calls  made  upon  the 
cotton  planter,  by  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  papers,  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion, to  take  into  consideration  the  adoption  of  some  plan  to  protect  our- 
selves from  ruin,  which  must  ensue,  if  no  relief  be  found — for,  really,  our 
principal  commodity  (cotton)  is  not  selling  for  enough  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent plantation  expenses — I  am  induced  to  write  to  you,  making  some 
suggestions  to  said  Convention,  or  to  you,  whom  we  look  to  as  the  great 
advocate  of  our  rights.  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  and  admirer 
of  your  Review,  which  has  given  me  an  insight  into  the  plan  that 
I  propose  for  the  protection  of  cotton  planters,  which  is  this,  that 
we  (the  cotton  planters)  call  on  our  commission  merchants  to  form  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  be  called  "  The  Planters*  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce/' There  are,  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Augusta,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  &-c.,  commission  merchants,  who  can  communicate  by  Tel- 
egraph, every  hour,  who  shall  be  considered  our  representatives,  elect- 
ed by  our  patronage,  as  are  our  members  of  Congress,  by  our  votes, 
and  they  shall  act  in  concert^  which  the  cotton  planters  can  never  do, 
from  the  fact,  that  we  are  too  numerous,  and  scattered  over  too  large  an 
extent  of  territory,  without  the  means  of  communicating  with  each 
other  by  Tejegraph.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  "  Chamber  '*  to  say, 
that  cotton  shall  not  he  sold  for  less  than  a  stated  price,  and  any  mer- 
chant, departing  from  that  law,  would  not  again  receive  any  patronage. 
Said  Chamber  might  fix  the  price  of  cotton  at  Memphis,  Watchez,  and 
all  other  inland  towns.  The  object  would  be,  to  make  the  commission 
merchant  the  true  friend  and  representative  of  the  planter,  and,  my  word 
for  it,  no  cotton  planter  will  patronize  any  merchant  who  will  not  ad- 
here strictly  to  laws  enacted  by  such  a  Chamber.  It  might  be  urged, 
that  the  factor  had  accepted  for  the  planter.  To  illustrate,  grant  that 
I  draw  a  bill  on  my  factor  to  the  amount  of  my  cotton — the  bill  is  sent 
forward  and  my  cotton  is  not  sold — the  bill  goes  to  protest,  in  order  to 
sustain  its  legal  claim :  are  there  not  capitalists  that  would  always  be 
glad  to  take  paper,  based  upon  cotton,  when  it  is  known  that  the  parcel 
is  in  hand?  If  not  so,  the  Chamber  could  pass  a  law,  that  such  protest 
should  not  discredit  either  merchant  or  planter,  until  the  cotton  was 
sold.  This,  I  think,  would  work  well.  Now,  sir,  these  views  are  pre- 
dicated upon  a  statement  in  your  last  March  number,  that  there  is  not 
more  cotton  made  than  would  be  needed  for  consumption;  yet,  with, 
this  fact  before  us,  we  see  that  the  price  has  gone  so  low,  until  what  we 
receive  does  not  pay  expenses.  The  cause  has  been  attributed  to  the 
revolution  in  France;  but  time  has  proved  this  untrue.  Up  to  the  18th 
of  last  month,  France  had  taken  from  your  market  within  twelve  thou- 
sand of  as  many  bales  of  cotton  as  she  did  the  year  before,  and  Great 
Britain  more  than  twice  that  amount  her  usual  quantity.  What  does 
this  prove,  but  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  a 
want  of  concert  amongst  planters,  which  can  only  be  effected  through 
our  factors  ?  Look  at  the  enormous  profits  realized  by  the  cotton  manu- 
facturer. A  few  days  since,  I  conversed  with  a  manufacturer  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  who  boasted  that  he  had  purchased  cotton  at  5  cts.  per 
lb.  and  worked  it  into  sheeting,  which  he  was  selling  at  6i  cts.  per 
yard,  as  fast  as  he  could  make  it,  and  one  pound  of  cotton  made  three 
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yards  of  cloth.  I  would  not  have  the  price  of  cotton  advance  so  as  to 
check  consumption,  but  merely  to  remunerate  labor.  Let  us  examine 
the  efibrt  made  last  summer,  by  the  bagging  manufacturers,  to  lower  the 
price  of  hemp.  When  they  slopped  work  for  60  days  the  growers  of  the 
raw  material  held  on,  and,  as  it  were,  by  concert  raised  the  price  from 
5  to  5^  cents  per  lb. ;  when  it  was  represented,  by  all  calculations, 
that  there  was  nearly,  or  quite,  enough  then  manufactured  to  put  up 
the  present  crop.  Here  we  have  an  example  of  manufacturers  con- 
tending, by  concert,  against  the  planters,  and,  according;  to  the  statistics 
of  your  Review,  there  are  many  more  laborers  engaged  in  working  up 
the  raw  material,  than  in  producing  it ;  and  it  would  be  as  ruinous  for 
them  to  stop  their  machinery,  as  for  us  to  quit  our  fields.  Their  em*- 
ployers  are  making  enormous  profits,  and  why?  Merely  by  concert  of 
action  among  the  manufacturers  6f  Manchester,  and  the  brokers  of 
Liverpool,  who  govern  the  price  of  cotton  over  the  whole  world.  Our 
home  manufacturers  obey  iheir  bidding.  Now,  I  think,  nothing  is 
needed  to  give  the  cotton  planter  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labor,  but 
concert  of  action,  which  can  only  be  efiected  through  our  factors.  Should 
you  deem  the  views  contained  in  this  letter  worthy  consideration,  I  would 
feel  gratified  for  you  to  publish  them,  that  it  might  draw  public  attention 
to  the  plan  proposed ;  at  the  same  time,  you  would  lend  us  the  aid  of  your 
high  position,  in  carrying  out  this,  or  some  other  plan,  for  concert  of  ac- 
tion, to  relieve  those,  whose  interest  you  so  ably  advocate,  from  ruin. 

With  a  sincere  desire  for  your  success  in  aiding  the  planting  and 
great  commercial  interest  of  the  South,  I  remain,  with  the  highest  con- 
sideration, your  obedient  servant  IV^es  H.  McGehee. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  the  Review,  we  have  preserved  regularly, 
as  our  volume  will  evince,  the  commercial  results  of  the  whole  Union, 
as  well  as  of  individual  states  and  cities.  From  the  last  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  compile 

1.  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1848. 

Summartf  statement  of  the  value  of  the  exporttof  pie  growth,  produce,  and  manu' 
faetwre  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year,  commencing  July  1, 1847,  and  end' 
ing  June  30,  1848. 

Product  of  Wood- 
Staves,    shingles,    boards, 

hewn  timber 2,429,863 

Other  lumber 283,133 

Masts  and  spars 129,760 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye ....   1 84, 1 26 
All  manufactures  of  wood  2,042,695 
Naval  storef),    tar,    pitch, 

resin    and    turpentine...    752,303 
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 466,477 


THE  SEA. 

Fisheries — 
Dried  fioh,  or  cod  fisheries.  .$609,482 
Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisher- 
ies  (herring,  shad,  salmon, 

mackerel) 109,315 

Whale  and  other  fish  oi) 552,388 

Spermaceti  oil 208.832 

Whalebone 314,107 

Spermacoti  candles 186,839 

$1,980,963 

TH«  FOREST. 

Skins  and  furs 607,780 

GingseDg 162,647 


AQRICULTURE.  $7,059,084 

Product  of  animal^^ 

Bepr,tallow,  hides,  horn,  cat  1,905,341 
Butter  and  chese 1,361,668 
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Pork  (pickled),  bacon,  lard, 

live  hoga 9,003,272 

Horaet  and  males 190,995 

Sheep 90,823 

Wool 57,497 

Ve^table  food—  $19,538,896 

Wheat 5,6691 ,76 

Flour 13,194.109 

Indian  corn 3,837,483 

♦•       meal 1,807,601 

Rye  meal 174,566 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  sroall 

grain  and  pulse 376,.'>72 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 619,096 

Potatoes 876,572. 

Apples 88.944 

Rice 9,331,894 

$95,185,647 

Tobacco 7,651,12^ 

Cotton 61,998,294 

Hemp 27.657 

All  oilier  agricnltoral  product*— 

Flaxseed 1,584 

Hops 17,671 

Brown  sugar 8  891 

Indigo 1,100 

MANUPACTUBES.  (99.246 

Soap  and  tallow  candles. . .  670,223 

Leather,  boots,  and  shots...  194,095 

Houshhold  furniture 997,358 

Coaches  and  other  carriages  89,963 

Hats 55,493 

Saddlery 97,435 

Wax 134,577 

Spirits  from  grain 90,957 

Beer,  ale,  porter^  and  cider.  78,07 1 

Snuflf  and  tobacco 568,435 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine   331,404 

Cordage 29,91 1 

Iron^pig,  bar,  and  nails. . . .  154,036 

^     castings 83,188 

«      all  manufactures  of. . .  1,022,408 

Spirits  from  molasses 969,467 

Sugar  refined 253,900 

Chocolate 9,207 

Gunpowder 195,263 

Copper  and  brass •  61,468 

Medicinal  drugs 910,581 

$4,750,440 


Cotton  piece  goeds — 

Printed  ana  colored 351,169 

White 4,866,559 

Nankeen -  9,365 

Twist,  yarn,  and  thread...  170,633 

All  other  manufactures  of  327,479 
Flax  and  hemp — 

Cloth  and  thread 495 

Bags  and  all  manufactures 

of 6,218 

Wearing  apparel 574,834 

Combs  and  buttons J  6,461 

Brushes 9,160 

Billiard  tables     and   appara- 
tus  , 19 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 2,916 

Leather  and  morocco  akint... 

not  sold  per  pound 16,483 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus. .  7,686 

Printing  presses  and  type. . ..  30,403 

Musical  instruments 38,508 

Books  and  maps 75,193 

Paper  and  stationery 78,307 

Paints  and  ▼arnish '. .  .  50,739 

Vinegar 13,920 

Barthen  and  stoneware 8,512 

Manufactures  of  glass 76,007 

**           tin 19,353 

^  pewter  and 

lead •  7,739 

<*  marble  and 

stone 99,466 

**  gold  and   sil- 

ver and  gold 

leaf 6,241 

Gold  and  ailver  coin 9,700,419 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewel- 
ry   11,917 

Molarses 5,563 

Trunks 6,196 

Brick  and  lime 94,174 

Salt 73,974 

$9,586,624 

Coal 47.119 

Lead 84,978 

Ice 75,547 

Articles  not  enumerated— 

Manufactured. 1,137,898 

Other  articles 851,383 

$1,989,911 
Grand  toUl $132,904,121 


T\tkd  vabte  ofDomeHie  MerehandUe  erparUd  to  each  foreign  country^  dittinguM- 
ing  the  amounti  thipped  in  American  and  foreign  vettelt,  in  1847-8. 

iBAroericaa  In  (brelfu         TO  each      TodominloM 

Whitbtr  exported.  TeaMla.  TflMela.  covntry.    of  each  power. 

Russia $998,969         $48,620       1 ,047,.'>89    $1,047,582 

Prussia 145,074  145,074  145,074 

weden  and  Norway '  150,903         475,069         625,972         701,468 
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Swcdufa  West  Indies  ...... 

Denmark 

Dsjiish  West  Indies 

Haoae  Towns. 

Holland. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dotch  West  Indies. 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium 

Eii^aBdM « 

Bcotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

British  East  Indies 

Gape  of  Good  Hope 

Honduras. • 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies. 

British  American  Colonies. . 
France  on  the  Atlantic  .... 
France  on  the  Mediterranean 
French  West  Indies. .  .^ . . . 

French  Guiana 

Miqoelon  k  oth.  Fr'h.  fish's. 

French  African  porta. 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 
Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 
Manilla  k  Philippine  Isl'ds. 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies. 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Asores. . . . 

Cape  de  Verds 

Italian  ports  not  specified. . 

Sicilj 

Sardinia * 

Toscanj 

Triste,  and  other  Austrian 

ports  on  the  Adriatic 

Turkey,  Levant,  kc 

Hayti 

Mexica 

Central  Republic  of  America 

Mew  Grenada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Argentine  RMublio 

Chili. 

China 

Peru 

West  Indies  j^nerallj 

South  Amenea  generally. .  p 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

South  §99m  and  Pacific 


71,053 

3,889 

783,196 

604,045 

740,363 

116,767 

393,336 

115,501 

1,589,899 

43,784,681 

1,309,457 

811,193 

383,365 

33,138 

510,384 

100,338 

334.857 

534,004 

3,573,012 

3,695,396 

12,754,788 

1,151,237 

436,471 

48737 

33,079 


417,734 

354,376 

7,802 

36,949 

6,341,147 

777,661 

54,603 

84,071 

3,660 

101,733 

959,136 

13,131 

150,708 

5,197 

1,370,013 
114,830 
871,899 

1,997,913 

29,995 

44m 

373,337 

2,934,738 
373,994 
176,614 

1,703,625 

3,063,625 
113,503 
139,741 
86,385 
266,452 
681,415 
305,118 


4,444 

160,772 

93,773 

3,363,631 

855,087 

17,138 

33,340 


399,865 

30,143,343 

1,145,969 

1,568,099 

28,035 


14,791 

60,910 

771,534 

3,704,663 

1,405.010 

63,860 

4-2,882 


19.787 

839 

^  180,063 

t,387,098 

3,119 


91.333 
34,171 
57,657 
26,771 

141,977 

5,633 

34,875 

331,483 

'65*,687 
97,573 
4,945 
74,931 
26,903 
168,008 
66,865 
32,089 


11,116 
3,320 


89,974 


75,496> 
164,551) 
876,969{ 
3,856,676$ 
1,595,450 
133,905 
316,666 
115,501  J 
1,989,764 
63,938,0341 
2.456,426 
2,379,291 
310,400 
33,138 
510,284 
100,338 
249,648 
695,114 
4,344.536 
6,399,959 , 
14,159,798 
1.215,087 
469,353 
48,737 
53,866 
839 
597,797 1 
1,741,474 
9,921 
36,949 
6,433,380 
801,733  J 
113,3601 
110,843  I 
3,6601 
101,733^ 
1,101,113 
17,754 
175,583 
6,197 

1,701,495 
114,830 
937,586 

2,095,485 

34,940 

79,165 

400,330 

3,092,736 
339,859 
308,703 

1,703,635 

2,063,625 
134,618 
133,961 
86,385 
366,452 
771,389 
306,118 


1,041,630 
3,856,676 

3,161,532 
1,989,764 


80,306,148 


15,946,680 


9,630,343 


338,485 


1,101,113 

17.754 

175,583 

6,197 

1,701,495 
114,830 
937,586 

3,095,485 

34,940 

79,165 

400,330 

3,093,736 
839,859 
208,703 

1,703,635 

2,063,625 
124,618 
133,961 
86,385 
366,453 
771,389 
305,118 


Total 195,544,317  $37,359,904  #133,904,131  $132,904,131 
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FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTED  FROM  THB  0NITBD  STATES. 


ralue  of  foreign  ntrehndise  oxportoi  from  the  United  Staie$  to 


the  year  ending  June  30i  1848. 

Whither  eiportod.  Free  of  duty. 

$6,-283 


853 

40 

7,478 

38,417 

158,107 

32,991 

92,334 

9,504 

101,441 


•  ••••• 

2,506 

56,298 

15,589 

4,624 

249 

12,918 

9|],900 

3,804,426 

107,857 

7,123 


Russia 

Pnissia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark t 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hanse  Towns 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Beleium 

XulHnd 8,239,857 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

British  East  Indies 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies 

British  American  colonies. . 
France  on  the  Atlantic  .... 
France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 
Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 
Manilla  and  Philippine  IsPds 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies. 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Cape  de  Verds 

Italy 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Trieste,  &c 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c 

HayU 

Mexico 

Central  America 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Argentine  Republic 

Chili 

Peru 

China 

West  Indies  generally 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

South  Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean 


6,875 

970 

12,696 

128,836 


894 

2,542 

112,951 

*  7,364 
39,096 
79,355 
16,624 
34,068 

19,907 
44,286 
195,325 
21,225 
14,166 
9,588 

72,359 

'20,460 

18,494 

3,408 

Total $14,551,511 

Entitled  to  drawback 

Not  entitled  to  drawback. . .  14,551,511 

From  warehouse 


Paying  dntlea 

«d  ▼aloreiB. 

$102,145 

15,385 

31,992 

760 

9,774 

38,346 

307,002 

238,522 

.  15,620 

12,643 

1,517 

98,736 

684,434 

38,419 

1,303 

32.306 

13,449 

100,417 

4,350 

39,557 

1,126 

27,429 

1,020,796 

473.733 

58,409 

12,948 

1,684 


each  foreign  eovntrf  during 
To  dominloM 
Total  Tslae.  of  each  power. 


259 

847 

335,497 

37,012 

3,984 

6,513 

4,.307 

46,537 

9,075 

11,025 

68,631 

30,966 

139,605 

1,924,899 

15,438 

25,531 

18,302 

84,373 

22,644 

11,060 

211,298 

16,731 

54,029 

1,337 

7.819 

42,909 

64,075 


$108,428 
15,385 

33,644 


94,015 
465,109 

403,131 

200,171 


11,286,756 


106,428 
15,385 
32,844  i 
800$ 
17,262f 
76.763$ 
465,109 
271,513 
107,964 
22,147 
1.517 
200,171 
8,924,29  n 
38,419 
1,303 
61,545 
15,955 
156,715 
19,939 
44,181 
1,365 
40,347 
1,982,696 
4,278,159\ 

166,266(     4  466.180 
20,07 1(     4»*^^»^**" 

1,684) 

6,8751 

1,229 

13,543 

464,333 

37,012J 

2,984 

7,407 

6,849 

159,488 

9,075 

18,389 

107,727 

110,321 

156,229 

1,958,967 

15,438 

45,438 

62,588 

®<  79,698 

43,869 

25,225 

220,886 

16,731 

126,388 

1,337 

28,279 

61,403 

67,483 


522,992 


\ 


17,340 

159,488 

9,075 

18,389 

107,727 

110,321 

156,229 

1.958,967 

15,438 

45,438 

62,588 

279,698 
43,869 
25,225 

220,886 
16.731 

126,388 
1,337 

.  28,279 
61.403 
67,483 


$6,576,499  $21,128,010  $21,128,010 

2,947,151  2,947,151         

759,407  15,310,918         

2,869,491  2,869,941         
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The  total  yaloe  of  foreign  merchandise  exported,  aa  above,  from  the  United 
Stetea,  during  the  year,  amounted  to  $21,128,010,  of  which  #14,113,714  was  ship- 
ped in  American  vessels,  and  t7,0l4,2!)6  in  foreign  vessels. 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  PROM  ALL  NATIONS. 

SiaiemerU  of  goods,  wares,  mnd  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  fro^ 
foreign  eouniries  during  the  year  ending  Jttne  SO,  1848. 


Whence  Imported. 

Rnssta   

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway  . 
Swedish  West  Indies. . 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies. . . 

Hanae  Towns 

Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies  . . . 
Dutch  East  Indiei. . . . 

Dutch  Goiana 

Belgium 


Free  of  duty. 
#19,394 

"1,513 
9,627 

144,244 
31,524 
213,222 
106.825 
156,818 


^  ^  ^^' 11  799 

England .!.!!!.!!!  3,147,'298 

20,900 

126,032 


15 

1,389 

529 

105,802 

12,577 

464,540 

1,228,223 


Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

British  East  Indies 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies 

British  American  Colonies.. 

Ionian  Islands 

France  on  the  Atlantic...*. 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  11,091 

French  Guiana 29,741 

Miquelon  and  Fr.  Fisheries.  

French  West  Indies 107,376 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 55/129 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  34,345 

l^nerifie  and  other  Canaries  

ManUla  and  PhUippine  Isl'ds  10,382 

Cuba 1,004/146 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies. .  56,949 

Portugal 3,944 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Azores ....  784 

Cape  de  Verds 

Italy 68,712 

Sicily 5,001 

Trieste  and  Adriatic  ports. .  2,537 

Turkey  and  Levant  ports. . .  590 

Hayti 1,074,594 

Mexico 865,223 

Central  America 

New  Grenada 99,142 

Venezuela •. ^6,709 

Brazil 5,998,162 

Cisplattne  Republic 26,192 

Argentine  Republic 2,836 

Chili 65,834 

Peru 76,660 

China 6,225,914 


Paying  duties 

ad  valorem. 

$1,299,690 

22,817 

749,304 

4,158 

19,557 

391,494 

6,261,756 

1,204,680 

346,790 

92,5-28 

51,297 

1,313,262 

56,616,204 

1,645,794 

289,891 

4,445 

369 

-8,068,243 

59,902 

79,882 

11,677 

694,023 

2,418,244 

15,106 

340,613    26,719,101 


1,025,228 

34,247 

733 

19,663 

221,676 

885,001 

35,061 

1,186,645 

11,849,026 

2,049,347 

210,838 

9,432 

10,654 

225 

1,557,388 

613,028 

383,276 

405,438 

292,580 

716.014 

18,272 

114,154 

588,902 

1,994,486 

496,872 

1,023,261 

1,244,617 

241,099 

1,857,582 


22,817 
764,602 

555,355 
6,293,280 

2,172,166 

1,325,061 


69,011,085 


From  dominions 
Total,     of  each  power. 
#1,319,084     #1,319,084 
22,817 
7.')0,817> 
13,785^ 
19,617/ 
535,738S 
6,293,280 
1,417,908 
453,615 
249,346 
51,297 
1,325,061 
59,763,502^ 
1,666,694 
415,923 
4,445 
384 
2,069,632 
60,431 
185,684 
24,254 
1,158,563 
3,646,467 
15,1061 
27,059,714' 
•1,036,317 

63,988  ;   28,287,791 

733 

127,039 

277,105^ 

919,346 

35,061 

1,197,027 

12,853,472 

2,106,2961 

214,782^' 

9,432 

11,438 

225 

1,616,100 

618,029 

385,813 

406,028 

1,367,174 

1,581,247 

18,272 

213,296 

1,2515,611 

7,992,648 

523,064 

1,026,097 

1.310,451 

317,759 

8,083,496 


17,388,307 


225,877 

1,616,100 

618,029 

385,813 

406,028 

1,367,178 

1,581,244 

18,272 

213,297 

1,225,619 

7,992.644 

523,061 

1,026,097 

1,310,456 

317,751 

8,083,496 
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West  Indies  ffenerally 3,358  7,^36  10,594  10^94 

Af ia  ffenerally 15,515  339,885  255,400  255,400 

Africa  generally 100.383  555,203  655,585  655,585 

SoQtb  Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean             1,800  8,160  9,960  9,960 

Sandwich  Islands 6,508  6,508  6,508 

Otherplaces 371  371  371 

Total •22,7l6,603tI32,262,325tl54,998,928tl54,998,928 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  all  countries  during  the  year,  as  above,  amount- 
ed to  #154,998,928;  of  which  $128,647,232  was  received  in  American  vessels,  and 
$26,351,696  in  foreign  vessels. 

EXPORTS  TO,  AND  IMPORTS  OF,  UNITED  STATES  FROM  ALL  NATIONS. 

StaHttiealview  of  the  amortt  to,  and  imports  fromt  each  foreign  ccfimtry  during  the 

year  ending  June  30, 1848. 

Fmlme  «f  JEsp^rts.  Fmlut 

Coantrlas.                Doinestlc  produoe.    For'n  prodaes.         Total.         i/  it^pTtB, 
Russia $1,047,582       $108,428    $1,156,010     $1,319,084 


Prussia 145,074 

Sweden  and  Norway 625,972 

Swedish  West  Indies 75,496 

Denmark 164,661 

Danish  West  Indies 876,969 

Holland 1,595,450 

Dutch  East  Indies 133,905 

Dutch  West  Indies 316,666 

Dutch  Guiana 115,501 

Hanse  Towns 3,856,676 

Belgium 1,989,764 

England 62,928,024 


Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

British  East  Indies 


• .  •  *• ... 


2/155,426 
2,379,291 

310,400 
33,128 

510,284 


British  West  Indies 4,344,536 


British  Guiana. 

British  Honduras 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius 

British  American  Colonies. . 
France  on  the  Atlantic  .... 
France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana 

French  fisheries. 

French  African  ports 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spt  in  on  the  Medilerrqnean 

Telieriffe,  &o 

Manilla 


595,114 
249,648 
100,338 

6,3igi9,959 

14,159,798 

1,215,087 

469,353 

48,737 

52,866 

839 

597,797 

1,741,474 

9,921 

36,949 

Cuba.  ^ 6,432,380 

801,722 
112,260 
110,842 
3,660 
101,723 
175,583 
5,197 


Porto  Rico, 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  the  Aiores 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Sardinia : 

Tuscany 

States  of  the  Church 

Sicily 

Italian  States  mnerally .... 
Ionian  Repnblic 


17,754 
1,101,113 


15,285 

32,844 

800 

17,253 

76,874 

271,513 

107,954 

22,147 

1,517 

465,109 

200,171 

8,924,291 

38,418 

1,303 

61,545 

15,955 

166,715 

40,347 

1,365 

44,181 

19,939 

1,982,696 

4,278,159 

166,266 

20,071 

1,684 


6,875 
1,229 

13,543 
464,333 

37,012 
2,984 
7,407 

6,849 
18,389 


9,075 
159,488 


160,459 

658,816 

76,296 

181,913 

953,843 

1,866,963 

241,859 

338,813 

117.018 

4,321,785 

2,189,935 


22,817 

750,817 

13,785 

19,617 

535,738 

1,417,903 

249,346 

453.615 

51,297 

6,293,280 

1,325,061 


71,852,315    59,763,502 
2,493,845      1,666.694 


2,380,594 

371,945 

49.083 

666,999 

4,384,883 
596,479 
293,829 
120,277 


415.923 

4y445 

384 

2,069,632 

1,158,563 

24,254 

185,684 

60,431 


8,382,655      3,646,467 
18,437,957    27,059,714 


1,381,353 

489,924 

.     50,421 

52,866 

839 

597,797 

1,748,349 

11,150 

50,492 

6,896,713 

838,734 

115,244 

118,249 

3,660 

108,572 

193,972 

5,197 

'  2iB,829 
1,260,601 


1,036,317 

127,039 

63,988 

733 

*2r7V,i65 

919,346 

35,061 

1,197,027 

12,853,472 

2,106,296 

214,782 

9,432 

11,438 

225 


618,029 

1,616,100 

15,106 
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SI 


THMto,lce. 

Tuikej, 

Mexico 

Central  America 

New  Grenada 

Venexnela 

Bnsil 

CMplatine  Repablie 

Arntniine  RepnbUc 

Chili 

Pent 

Bolliria 

Chine 

Hayti 

Europe  generally 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

Weet  Indies  |[enera]ly 

Sooth  America  generally. . . 


1,701,496 
114,830 

9,095,495 

34,940 

79,165 

400,230 

3,092J36 
339,859 
20a703 

1,703,625 
134,618 


..... 


Plseific  Ocean. . . . 
Indian  Ocean.... 
Atlantic  Ocean . . 
Sandwich  Islands 
North-west  Coast 
Uncertain  places. 


9,063.695 
937,586 

....... 

966,4.59 

771,389 

132,961 

86,385 


107,797 

110,391 

1,969,951 

15,438 

45,4.38 

62,798 

979,698 
43,869 
95,925 

990.886 
16,731 

19is,388 
156,999 

'  asi979 

61,403 
1,337 


1,809,999 
995,151 

4,058,436 

50,378 

194,603 

463,098 

3,379,434 
383,798 
933,998 

1,994,511 
141,349 

9,190,013 
1,093,815 

'9^,731 

839,791 

134,998 

86,385 


385,813 

406,028 

1,581,947 

18,979 

913,996 
1,925,611 
7,999,948 

593,064 
1,096,097 
1,310,451 

317,759 


..••.. 


67,483         379,601 


. .  .>.  •  • . 


8,083.496 

1,367,174 

....... 

955,400 

655,585 

10,594 


9A»60 
6,506 


Total $132,904,191  t21,132,315$154,036,436$154,998,998 

BakmaU  of  the  Commerce  0/ each  State  and  Tsrritofyfjrom  Jvly  1, 1847,  to  the 

9Wi  dmy  0/ Jvne,  IS4S. 


DomcsUe 

•Predoce. 

Maine. $1,937,006 


New  Hampshire. 

Yermonu 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Conneeticnt. . . 


7,807 

999,969 

9,308.337 

915.860 

50U0G4 


Foreifn 

Produce. 

$20,389 

436 

934,833 

4,111,369 

5,771 


304,094 

19 

113,748 


NewYork 38,771,909     14,579,948 

New  Jersey 62     

PennsylTsnia. 5,4^,309 

Delaware 83,039 

Maryland. 7,016,034 

District  of  Colombia 83,666 

Virginia 3,679,858 

North  Carolina 340,028 

Booth  Carolina 8,081,917 

-Georgia 3,670,415 

Florida 1,896,683 

Alabama 11,990,693 

Looisiana. 39,350,148 


1,554 


7,066 
1,691,913 


Tennessee. 
Missoori. . , 

Ohio 

KeotBcky. 
Michigan., 
Illinois. . . . 
Texas. ... 


147,599 

111,194 
41,835 
19,089 


441 


131,521 


Total. 

$1,957,.^5 

8,948 

534,109 

13,419,699 

921,631 

501,064 

53,351,157 

69 

5,739,333 

83,058 

7,199,782 

83,666 

3,681,419 

340,098 

8,081,917 

3,670,415 

1,896,683 

11,997,749 

40,971,361 


147,599 

'llV,635 

41.835 

143,610 


Total. 

1795,565 

61,303 

306,005 

98,647,707 

351,590 

999,310 

94,595,141 

1,835 

19,147,584 

49$ 

5,343,648 

95,938 

215,031 

195,814 

1,485,999 

937,114 

64,967 

419,396 

9,380,439 

Vo,66i 

148,56$ 
186,726 

95,971 

115,760 

4,365 

94,094 


6 


$139,904191  $2U139,315$I54,036,436$154,998,998 
V0L.L 
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StatetnerU  of  the  IM  import^,  and  the  imports  consumed  in  the  United  Staiest  ^^ 
elusive  of  spteie,  during  each  fiscal  year,  from  18*21  to  1848 ;  showing,  also,  the 
domestic  and  foreign  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  and  the  tonnage  employed  during 

the  same  periods. 

Imports  con«  Domestic  pro-  For>n  mdse.^ 

samed  in  U.S.  dace  exp*ui  exported 

Total  im-     excluHire  of  ezelusive  of  exclusire  of 

Tears.             ports.            specie.            specie.  specie.       To'al  exp*ls.  Tonnagic 

1821* 162,585,724  |43^96,405  |43,671.894  |1 0,824429  f64,974,382  1.^336 

1822 83,241,541     68,395.673     49,874,079  ll,476/)22     72,160,281  l,3S4,6t» 

1823 77,579,267     513i0,736     47,155408  21,170,635     74,6994)30  1.336,56$ 

1824 8a549  007     53.846,567     50,649300  18  322.605     75,986,657  1,389,10 

1825 96340,076     6635,722    66.944.745  23.793.588     99.535388  1,483,112 

1826 84,974,477     57,652,577    52,449,855  20.440,934     77.595322  1,534.191 

1827 79,484,068     54,901,108     67,878,117  16/131,830  •  n2324327  1,620,608 

1828 88,509324    66,975.505    49,976332  14.044378    72,264,686  ],741,3i» 

1829 74,492327     64.741,571     55,087307  12,347344    72.358,671  1,560.798 

1830 70.876,920     49,575,099     58.524378  13.145357     73,849308  1,191.776 

1831 103,191.124     82,808,110     69,218383  1.^,077,069     81310383  1,S«7.847 

1832 10^029,266    75327.688    61,726,529  19,794,074    87,176.943  1,439450 

1833.. 108,118311     83,470.067     69.950.856  17.577376     90,140433  1,606,151 

1834 126,521332     86373,147     80,623362  21.636353  104336,973  1,758307 

1835 149395.742   122,007374  100,459,481  14,756321   121,693377  1,8S4340 

1836 189380.035  158311392  106370,942  17,767,762  128.663.040  1382,103 

1837 140.989.217    113310371     94,280395  17,162.232  117,419376  1396,656 

1838 113  717404     86,552,598    95360,880  9,417.690  108,486,616  1,995340 

1839 162.092.132  145,870  816  101325333  10326,140  121,028,416  S,096,479 

1840 107.141,519     86,250335   111,660,561  12,008371   132,085.946  2,180,764 

1841 127,946,177   114,776309  103,636,236  8,181,-235    121,861303  9,130,744 

1842 100.162.087     87,996318    91799,242  8378.753  104.691334  2,69^,391 

1842 21,584399     12,431376     25,8^5.451  1,713.112    28,115493  9,174368 

1843 43,169.200    24,862,753     51,790,903  3,426,223     66.230387  9,158303 

1844 108435.035     96390348    99331,774  6,214,058  11130046  2380,095 

1845  ......   117,254364  105399341     98,455330  7384,781   114.646,606  S,4l7,00S 

1846 121391,797   110,048,859  101,718,042  7.865.206  113,488316  S,569,()65 

1847^ 146345338  116,258310  150374,844  6.166.039  158,648322  2329,046 

1848 164,977376  127,490312  130.203,709  7,986,806  154332,131  3,150,503 

*  From  1891  to  1849  the  amoants  are  to  September  30.  They  are  then  ^ven  for  the  last  throe 

months  of  1842 ;  then  for  first  six  months  of  1843  to  30th  Jane.  The  years  1844,  >45,  *46,  M7,  *48, 
are  to  the  30th  Jane,  f^om  1st  July,  each. 


Aggregate  value  of  Breadstiffs  and  Provisions  exported  each  year,  from  1821  to 

1848,  inehmve. 


Tears. 


Value. 


1821 $12,341,901 

1822 13,886,856 

1823 13,767,847 

18-24 15,0.59,484 

1825 11,634.449 

1826 11,333,496 

1827 11,68>„5.56 

1828 11,461,144 

182» 1.3,131.858 

1830 12,075,430 

1831 17,538,227 

1832 12,434,703 

1833 14,209,'28 

1834 11,534,034 


Tears, 


Taloe. 


1835 $12,009,399 

1836 10,614,130 

1837 9,588,.^9 

1838 9,636,650 

1839 14,147,779 

1840 19,067.535 

1841 17,196,]0a 

1842 16,902,87« 

1843 11,-304,123 

1844 17,970.135 

1845 16,743,421 

1846 27.701,121 

1847 68,701.921 

1848 37,472.751 


$471,000,405 
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TONNAGE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Toot. 
Aggregate  tonnagp,  30th  June,  1848 ' 3,154,041 

Of  which  permanent  registered 1,067,976 

temporary        "  292^10 

Total  registered 1,660,886 

Permanent  enrolled 1,691,327 

Tennorary        "       56,304 

.......1,747,631 


Licensed  nnder  20  tons  coasting 38^28 

Cod  Fishery 7,196 

45,594 


ff  it  t< 


Total  tonnage 3,154,041 

Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  in  coasting. 1,620,988- 

In  Mackerel  Fishery. . . .    483,558 
In  Cod  "       ....      82,651 

In  Whale  "       432 

Total 1,747,629 

The  Whale  Fishery  employs  in  all  about  192,000  tonp,  and  steam  navigation 
411,823  tons  in  coasting  trade. 

ADULTERATBp  DRUGS. 

The  Inspector  of  Drngs,  at  New  York,  under  the  late  act  of  Congress,  reportt 
tbat  be  rejected  as  base  and  spuriour,  in  six  months,  the  following  :  6,650  lbs.- 
fkubarh  root,  from  Cantoni  2,249  lbs.  from  London,  645  lbs.,7&8  lbs.  and  185  lbs. 
also  Irom  liondon;  545  lbs.  from  Hamburg;  ^78  frum  Canton;  1075  from  Mar^ 
seilles;  Op  urn,  931  lh».,  750  lbs.  from  Marseilles;  758  lbs.,  156  lbs.  from  London; 
2,940  ib:  jalap  from  Tampico;  875  lbs.  ond  3,400  lbs.  from  Vera  Cruz;  1414  lbs. 
gatn^fl^,  from  London;  1/400  lbs.  tenna,  from  Leghorn;  yellow  bark,  2,900  lbs. 
13«51t>s.from  Bordeaux;  13,130  lbs.  from  Marseilles;  iodine,  1,783  oz  ,  1,280  ox. 
from  London;  gum  myrrh,  227  lbs.,  412  lbs.,  1,065  lbs.  from  London;  12,8^0  lbs. 
Cinehona  barkf  from  Carthagena. 

2.    PRODUCTS  UNITED  STATES,  1848* 

Tablx,  exhibiting  an  ettimate  of  the  value  of  ihe  prodfiett  of  the  labor  and  capital 

of  the  UniUd  Statet  in  ihe  year  1848. 

DeserlpiloDS.  Qnantltlcs.  Prks.  Value. 

Wheat :....  126,?J64,000  $115  145,319,190 

IndianCorn 583,150,000  59  344,058,509 

Barley 6,22^,050  65  4,044,332 

Rye 32.957,500  65  21.41 8.475 

Oats 1 85.500,000  35  64,9  25,000 

Bockwbeat 12,533^00  50  6,266,500 

Potatoes 1 14,475,000  30  34,344,500 

Beans 1 0,000,000  1 00  10,000,000 

Peas 20 ,000,000  87  4  1 7 ,500,000 

Flaxseed 1 ,600,000  1  20  1,920/)G0 

Hay (tons)  1 5,735,000  8  00  125,880  000 

Hemp  and  Flax 100,000  180  00  18,000,000 

Tobacco (lbs)  ai8,90.),000  04  8,756,000 

Cotton 1,066,000.000  07  74,620.000 

Rice 119,199,000  03  3,575,985 

Sagar  (including  Maple) 275,000,000  05  13,750,000 

SUkCocoons 400.000  200  800,000 

Hops 1,566,000  09  140,967 

Beeswax 789,525  21  165,800 

Honey x 23,685,750  10  2,368,000 


*  From  tbe  able  report  of  the  late  Comsnlssloner  ef  PateaU^  Mr.  Barke. 
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MolaBSM (gallons)       9,600,000 

Wine 500,000 

Patturaffe (annual  value) 

Value  of  the  retidunm  of  cropa-^traw,  Chaff 

and  Manure 

Producto  of  the  Orchard— Value  in  1840. ...    $  7,256,904 

Increase  25  per  cent 1 ,614,226 

Products  of  Garden*— Estimated  number  3,- 

000.000— Annual  value  estimated^  at  $15 

each 

Product  of  Nurseries— Value  in  1840 593,534 

Increase  25  per  cenU 148,383 

Sheep  in  1848 35,000,060 

Wool (lbs.)      60,000,000 

Neat  Cattle  in  1848 18,714,482 

^wine,  nnraber  in  1848 35,000,000 

Batcher's   Meat— inclndinflr    Mntton,  Beef 

and  Pork 3,664,934,000 

Value  of  Hides,  Tallow,  Sec 

Increase  of  Neat  Cattle  in  1848,  estimated  at 

3  per  cent.,  of  the  sum  in  1847,  449,147, 

valued  at  1 10  per  head 

Horses,  Mules  and  Asses — ^Number  in  1840       5|419«586 
Increase  25  per  cent  (labor  not  estimated). 

Poultry— Value  in  1840 9,344,1 10 

Increase  25  per  cent .* 2,336,102 

Eggs,  number  consumed. 1,084,300  000 

Live  Geese  Feathers (lbs.)       2,000,000 

Products  of  the  Dairy— Value  in  1 840 33,787,008 

Increase  25  per  cent 8,446,750 

Milk— Value  of 

Products  of  the  Forest — Including  Timber, 

Furs  and  Skins 

Fire-wood 25,000,000 

Capital  employed  in  Commerce,  Trade  and 

Internal  Transportation $400,000,000 

Profits  at  6  per  cent 

Manufactures— Products,  value  of 

Mines — Products  of,  including  Iron,  Lead, 

Gold,  Silver,  Marble,  Granite,  Salt,  Coal,  Sec, 

Bank  Capital 212,000,000 

Insurance— Capital  of not  known* 

Profits  of 

Profits  of  money  loaned  on  interest 

Rental  of  Houses  and  Lands 

Professions — ^Profits  of 

•         EBCAPrrULATION. 

Total  value  of  Crops 

**         <*         Orchards  and  Grardens • 

Live  Stock  and  its  products 

Products  of  Forests 

Products  of  Fisheries 

Commerce  and  Manufactures 

Mines 

Banking,  Insurance  and  Interest  on  Money. 

Rental 

Professions , 

Grand  Total 


t< 

«t 

<c 

U 

«« 

t< 

M 

•  t 

U 

M 

t« 

it 

« 

U 

M 

U 

281        2,736,000 

100  500,000 

60,768,136 

100/)00,000 

9,071,130 

45,000,000 

741,917 

30       18,000,000 


04      146,597,.160 
20,000,000 


4,491,470 

8,129,350 

11,680,512 

i        5,421,500 

50         1,000,000 

42,233,758 
20,000,000 

22,250.000 
1 60        17,581,339 


24,000,000 
550,000.000 

75,000,000 


20,000,000 
25,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 

$1,119,866,420 
.  54,813,047 
.  277,563,950 
.  59,750,000 
.  ]7,58lr^39 
.  574,000,000 
.  75,000,000 
45,000,000 
50000000 
.       50,000,000 

.$2,323,564,758 


3.    THB  LAST  PATENT  OFFICE  REPORT. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  able  gentleman  who  has  presided  for  fonr  years  over  this 
department  of  government,  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  his  successor  will 
prove  as  effioient  and  energetic,  and  carry  out  the  good  works  that  have  been  begun. 
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1841 

847 

313 

•40,413  01 

ltM3 

761 

391 

545 

36,^05  83 

6,299  20 

1643 

819 

.MS 

5.11 

35,315  81 

4.588  85 

18« 

1,D4S 

501 

42^509  26 

6.164  T» 

Tout 

3.478 

i,39B 

2,0  J  3 

154.743  71 

34,399  68 

1845 

1,546 

380 

.... 

51,076  13 

11.680  4» 

1846 

1.S73 

448 

50,964  16 

4,105  45 

1847 

1,531 

5.13 

579 

63,111  19 

31,233  84 

1848 

1,«8 

607 

660 

67,576  69 

P,870e5 

Toul 

6,677 

1^68 

a,3(i3 

232.038  16 

45.689  63 

3,073 

154,7-13  71 

34,890  88 

Exc«M.... 

9.30S 

670 

389 

77,384  45 

31,389  95 

SUtiitital  BurcMU. 
In  the  pnraait  of  its  ilalittical  inTeiligationi,  ttiii  officB  hai  keeolf  fell  tfaa  want 
of  meiiiii  for  obtvinin^  Bcconite  aod  reliable  tnformaiion  coDceruiog;  the  gnat 
tndastriiJ  intrrot*  oi  the  cotrntry.  No  pravltion  has  been  made  by  tba  gcDantl 
goTBTiimenl  for  obtsiDJDg  audi  Information,  except  in  relation  to  the  foreign  com' 
neriM  of  the  eoDntrr;  and  but  very  few  of  the  Statea  have  adopted  meuurca  for 
obluniDf  Butiienlic  information  in  relation  io  their  iadnatrial  intereat*.  Maiaa- 
chnaett*  Btid  LoDJaiaiia  are  in  advance  of  mosi  other  Statea  in  their  leEJalitioli 
npon  tbew  anbjecta.    In  the  former  State,  verr  full  retnrni  are  obtained,  tn  email 

Criodi  of  ■  few  years,  if  not  annually,  of  iu  mdaatry  and  reaoutcea;  and  in  the 
ler,  a  bnrean  of  atatialici  hag  been  patabliehed,  at  the  head  of  which  haa  been 
placed  one  of  ber  mint  intelligent  and  talented  citizens. 

A  most  intereatinir  view  of  the  vait  reeourcpe  of  thie  greet  republic,  would  be 
•nnailly  uhibited,  tT  all  the  Statea  ahould  follow  the  example  af  Loniaiana  and 
Maaaachaaetta.  The  itateaman  and  legialalor,  to  whom  the  neoplfl  cammil  tha 
deatinie*  of  their  eanmon  canntry,  would  then  have  at  their  handa  ample  mate- 
rial to  aid  them  in  the  inlelligeDt  diachai^e  of  their  momsiitoDB  and  reapanaibls 
doties,  wilfaant  which  Ibay  are  like  blind  men  feeling  their  way  in  the  dark. 

Oitttiafa'on  of  Sugar  Cme,  ete. 

Aa  a  commencement  of  thi>  ayalem  of  iaTeatigalian,  I  employed  an  intelligent 

and  able  gentleman,  f  hariea  L.  Fliecbmann,  Eaq.,  to  visit  Louiaiana  during  the 

e  maf  B  inqnir;  into  the  condition  and  progren  of  the  sugar  eultura 

"    '  mpliahed,  in  part,  the  object  for  which  hr 


n  that  State.     He  has 
11  preaantsd 


nil  preaantsd  to  me  a  moat  valuable  repoi 
(a  IM  agitoollqial  report,  naiked  No.  3. 


sent,and 
Nrt,  which  will  bo  foand  in  the  appeadU 
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As  the  time  which  was  allotted  to  hitn  for  the  execution  of  the  inveelt^tiou 
committed  to  bis  charge,  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  inqui- 
ries,  it  will  be  necessary  tor  him  to  resume  his  labors  during  the  approaching  8ea> 
son.  His  report,  althougit  necessarily  incomplete,  it  is  l^lieved  contains  much 
valuable  information  which  will  be  interesting  to  the  public  at  large,  and  particu- 
larly useful  to  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  the 
sugar  culture  in  this  country.  The  circulars  sent  out  from  this  ofl^e,  soliciting 
information  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  were  very  full  and  minute  in  tlie 
inquiries  which  they  embodied,  and  the  replies  to  them.  Many  of  them,  equally 
minute,  contain  a  large  'amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  information,  which 
will  be  found  embodied  in  the  agricultural  report  and  appendix. 

4.    SEA  AND  RIVER  SHORE  OF  UmTED  STATES. 

Col.  Abort,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  thus  answers  to  the  questionaTof 
government: 

Question  I.  '*The  extent  of  shore  line  of  each  of  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  navigable  for  steamboats  of  the  lightest  draft  now  used,  designat- 
ing the  extent  of  shore  line  of  each  principal  river  and  its  tributaries." 

Answer.  Shore  line  of  rivers,  to  head  of  tide  water,  from  Maine  to  Texas. 
The  head  of  tide  water  is  assumed  as  the  limit  of  steamboat  navigation,  as  imped- 
ing falls  or  rapids  are  usually  encountered  at  that  point,  above  which  many  of 
our  rivers  are  adapted  to  steam  navigation,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  sufficiently 

known 10,501  miles. 

Shore  line  of  rivers  of  Texas 1,'3^0     '• 

Mississippi  (lower)  islands  and  bayous .r . .   8,372     " 

Mississippi  (upper)  ahd  tributaries 2,736     ** 

Big  Black,  Yazoo,  and  bayous , «...   1,<90     ** 

JR^  river  and  tributaries * 4,924     ** 

Arkansas  river  and  tributaries 3.2.'^0     ^ 

Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries .*....  T.STO     ** 

Ohio  river  and  tributaries , 7,342     ** 

Total  miles,  including  both  banks  of  rivers 47,355     " 

Question  2.  "  The  extent  of  frontier  of  the  United  States,  bordering  on  the 
British  possessions." 

Answer.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  treaty  lines, 
3,303  miles. 

Question  3.  '*  The  extent  of  frontier  of  the  United  States,  bordering  on  Mexico." 

Answer.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  treaty 
lines,  1,456  miles. 

Question  4.  *'  Extent  of  shore  line  of  the  northern  lakes,  including  bays, sounds, 
and  islands." 

Answer.  American  coast,  or  shore  line 3,620  miles. 

British  coast,  or  shore  line 2,620     *' 

Total  miles 6,240 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

1.  SLAVE  AND  FREE  NEGRO  LAWS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATED 

Soom  Carolii*a. — We  have  had  various  Inquiries  for  sucb  a  poblinatlon,  from  a  great 
asany  quarters, and  are  deiersiined  to  commence  It.  It  wfH  be  seen  hjr  the  letter  In  our  present 
Bvmlier,  from  an  intelll  -ent  Kentleraan  of  Culia,  how  anxious  th<>i  people  of  that  Island  are  now 
to  oMain  Information  upon  the  subject,  so  as  to  regulate  their  own  svstems. 

We  shall  ourselv«>8  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  Lcnisiana  slave  laws,  unless  some  other  lefrsl 
gentleman  wllf  relieve  us  of  the  task.  We  also  invite  rontrihutions  upon  the  slave  laws  of  tlie 
«ther  southern  states  from  the  Profession,  and  feel  assured,  they  will  in  this  way  greatly  serve 
4ar  southern  country. 

We  publish  now  a  few  pages,  from  an  able  pamphlet  on  the  negro  laws  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
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«nit  tt«  %f  oar  itetiagnlihed  friend.  Hon.  J.  Ilellon  O'Naall,  the  wtbor.  Tt  wm  prepared  bf 
request  of  •»  Carolina  AitricuKural  Society."  Our  inieniions  are  to  pnliliib  the  pamphlet  in 
perls.  In  mieceeiive  numbers  of  tlie  Review,  if  the  proprietor.  Mr.  John  O.  Bowman,  of 
CMmubia,  who  has  the  copyright,  will  itermit.  It  will  not  ceiUinly  injure  bin  aale,  and  will 
«zteBd  tlie  osefulneas  of  Judge  0*NeaIi*a  labore. 

The  Siatat  rf  the  J^egro,  his  RighU  and  Ditalnlities, 

Section  !•  The  act  of  1740,  sec.  1,  declares  all  negroes  and  Indians  (free 
Indians  in  amity  with  this  Government,  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizors,  who 
now  are  free,  excepted)  to  be  slaves:  the  onspring  to  follow  the  condition  of  the 
mother  :  and  thai  such  slaves  are  chattels  personal. 

See,  2.  Under  this  provision  it  has  been  uniformly  held,  that  color  is  prima 
facie  evidence,  that  the  party  bearing  the  color  of  a  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo, 
is  a  slave :  but  the  same  prima  facie  result  does  not  follow  from  the  Indian 
color. 

Sec.  3.  Indians,  and  descendants  of  Indians,  are  regarded  as  free  Indions  in 
amity  with  this  Government,  until  the  contrary  be  shown.  In  the  second  proviso 
of  sec.  1,  of  the  act  of  1740,  it  is  declared  that  *<  evrry  negro,  Indian,  mulatto 
and  mestizo  is  a  slave^  unless  the  contrary  can  be  made  to  appear^' — yet,  in  the 
aame  it  is  immediately  thereafter  provided — ^  the  Indians  in  amity  with  this 
government  excepted,  in  which  case  the  burden  of  proof  shall  lie  on  the  de- 
fendant,'* that  is,  on  the  person  claiming  the  Indian  ploiiitiff  to  be  a  slave.  This 
latter  clause  of  the  proviso  is  now  regarded  as  furnishing  the  rule.  The  race  of 
slave  Indians,  or  of  Indians  not  in  amity  to  this  Government  (the  State),  ia 
extinct,  and  hence  the  previous  part  of  the  proviso  has  no  application. 

See.  4.  The  term  negro  is  confined  to  slave  Africans  (the  ancient  Berbers) 
and  their  descendants.  It  does  not  embra6e  the  free  inhabitants  of  Africa^  such 
as  the  Es^yptians,  Moors,  or  tho  nrsro  Asiatics,  such  as  the  Lascars. 

See.  5.    Mulatto  is  the  issue  of  the  white  and  the  negro. 

Sec.  6.  When  the  mulatto  ceases,  And  a  party  bearing  some  slight  taint  of 
the  African  blood  ranks  as  white,  is  a  question  for  the  solution  of  a  jury. 

See,  7.  Whenever  the  African  taint  is  so  far  removed,  that  upon  inspection* 
a  party  may  be  fairly  pronounced  to  be  white,  and  such  hss  been  his  or  her 
previoas  reception  into  society,  and  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  usually  enjoyed 
Dy  white  people,  the  jury  may  rate  and  regard  the  party  as  white. 

Sec.  8.  No  specific  rule,  as  to  the  quantity  of  negro  blood  which  will  compel 
a  jury  to  find  one  to  be  a  mulatto,  has  ever  been  adopted.  Between  one-quarter 
and  one-eighth  seems  fairly  to  be  debatable  ground.  When  the  blood  is  reduced 
to,  or  below  one^ighth,  the  jury  ought  always  to  find  the  party  white.  When 
the  blood  is  one-quarter  or  more  African,  the  jury  must  find  the  party  a  mulatto. 

Sec  9.  Tho  question  of  color,  and  of  course  of  caste,  arises  in  various  ways; 
and  may,  in  some  cases,  be  decided  without  the  intervc^ntion  of  a  jury.  At 
when  a  party  is  convicted  and  brought  up  for  sentence,  or  a  witness  on  the 
stand  objected  to  as  a  free  negro,  mulatto^  or  mestizo,  in  these  cases,  if  the  color 
be  so  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the  judge  may  refuse  to 
sentence,  or  may  exclude  the  witnes?;  still,  if  the  party,  against  whose  color  the 
decision  may  be  made,  should  claim  to  have  the  question  tried  by  a  jury,  it  must, 
I  spprehend,  be  so.  tried. 

See.  10.  There  are  three  classes  of  cases,  in  which  the  question  of  color,  and 
of  course,  of  caste,  most  commonly  occurs.  1st.  Prohibition  against  inferior 
courts,  or  the  tax  collector.  2d.  Objections  to  witnesses  offered  to  testify  in  the 
superior  courts.  3d.  Actions  of  slander  for  words  charging  the  plaintiff  with 
being  a  mulatto. 

Sec  11.  In  the  first  class,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  are  liable  to 
be  tried  for  all  offenses,  by  a  magistrate  and  five  free  holders  (except  in  Charles- 
ton, where  two  magistrates  must  sit),  and  of  course,  any  person  claiming  to  be 
white  (over  whom,  if  that  be  true,  they  have  no  jurisdiction),  charged  before 
them  criminally,  may  object  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  if  they  persist  in  trying 
him  or  her,  mav  apply  for,  and  on  making  good  the  alle^jaiion,  is  entitled  to 
have  the  writ  o(  prohibition.  It  seems  if  the  party  submits  to  have  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  tried  by  the  Inferior  Couri,  he  will  be  concluded. 

Stc.  12.  The  writ  of  prohiVuion  is  generally  granted,  nisi,  on  a  suggestion 
sworn  to  by  the  relator,  by  any  judge  at  Chambers,  on  notice  being  given  to  the 
«ottrt  elisming  jurisdiction;  but  if  the  fact  be  uncontroverted,  or  so  plain  as  not 
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to  sdmit  of  doabf,  that  the  relator  is  white,  the  judge  imij  at  ODee  grant  as 
absolute  prohibition.    Generally,  however,  an  issue  is  ordered  to  be  maae  up  on 

f  ranting  the  prohibition,  nisi,  in  which  the  relator  is  plaintiff,  and  on  the  jurj 
nding  the  relator  to  be  m.  free  white  person,  the  prohibition  is  made  absolute. 

See.  13.  In  this  class,  too,  the  tsx  collectors  trequently  issue  toz  execa;ions 
for  capitation  taxes,  against  persons  whom  thev  sitppuse  to  be  free  negroes, 
mulattoes,  or  mestizoes  ("free  persons  of  color,**  as  they  are  sometimes  loosely 
called).  If  the  person  or  persons  against  whom  they  be  issued,  be  not  liable  to 
the  tax,  they  may,  on  a  suggestion,  move  for  and  have  the  writ  of  prohibilion* 

See.  14.  In  such  cases,  where,  from  the  affidavits  accompanying  the  sng^ea- 
tion,  it  appeara  that  the  relator  or  relators  has  or  have  been  received  in  aocietj 
as  white,  and  has  or  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  white  person,  or  of  white 
people,  1  have  uniformly  made  the  order  for  prohibition  to  become  absolute,  if 
the  tax  collector  did  not  within  a  given  time,  nle  his  suggestions  contesting  the 
status  of  the  relator  or  relators.  This  course  has  been  adopted,  because  the 
tax  collector  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  relator,  and  has  no  judi- 
cial authority  whatever,  to  decide  the  question  of  caste.  His  execution  is  predi> 
cated  of  an  assumed  fact.  He  is,  therefore,  bound  to  make  that  good,  before  be 
can  collect  the  tax.  This  course  has  been  found  extremely  convenient,  as  it 
has  cut  off  an  immense  amount  of  litigation.  For,  generally,  the  tax  collectors 
exercise  a  sound  and  honest  discretion,  in  pursuing  only  those  cases  where  tfiere 
seems  to  be  no  room  to  donbt  the  degraded  caste  of  the  relator  or  relators. 

See.  15.  Where,  however,  there  is  to  be  a  question  as  to  the  color  of  the 
relator  or  relators,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  esst  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  tsx  collector,  or  the  relator.  Generally,  I  think,  it  should  be  cast  on  the  tax 
collector,  as  his  execution  is  the  first  alleviation  of  the  color  of  the  relator*  Am 
the  issue  may  result,  the  wrif  of  prohibition  is  made  absolute  or  dissolved. 

See,  16.  In  all  the  cases  of  the  first  class,  the  decision  is  conclusive;  in  all 
subsequent  esses,  civil  or  criminal.  For  the  prohibition  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
criminal  proceeding,  operating  in  rem,  and  binds  not  only  the  parties,  but  also 
all  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.'  So  it  seems,  that  any  decision  made  in 
favor  of  the  caste  of  the  relator,  as  white,  may  be  given  in  evidence  in  his  favor. 

See,  17.  In  the  second  class,  the  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  witness, 
makes  the  issue  collateral,  and  it  is  tried  instanter,  without,  any  formal  issue 
being  made  up,  and  the  finding  is  upon  the  record  on  trisU  The  verdict,  in  such 
a  case,  concludes  nothing  beyond  the  question  of  competency  in  that  case.  It, 
however,  might  be  given  in  evidence  for  or  against  the  witness,  not  as  conclu- 
ftive,  but  as  a  circumstance  having  weight  in  settling  the  question  of  statua,  in 
all  other  cases. 

See,  18.  In  the  third  class,  where  jurisdiction  is  pleaded  and  found,  it  would 
seem  to  forever  conclude  the  plaintifi*  from  re-agitatine  the  questiop.  But, 
where  the  defense  is  as  usual,  that  the  defendant  had  good  reason  to  suFpect  and 
believe  that  the  plaintiff  was,  as  he  alleged^  a  mulatto,  in  such  case,  a  finding  of 
nominal  damages  sustains  the  defense,  yet  it  concludes  not  the  plaintiff  from 
afterward  averrinir  and  proving  that  he  was  white. 

See,  19.  Free  Indians  and  their  descendants,  unmixed  by  African  blood,  are 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  white  men,  except  that  of  suffrage  and  office. 
The  former,  and  oi  consequence  the  latter,  has  oeen  denied  to  a  pure  Indian, 
living  among  the  whites.  The  foregoing  principle  resulting  from  the  cafe  cited 
in  the  margin,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  wrong.  The  term  white  (**  free  white  man**), 
used  in  our  constitution,  is  comparative  merely:  it  was  intended  to  be  used  in 
opposition  to  the  colors  resulting  from  the  slave  blood.  The  case  should  be  re- 
viewed, snd  I  trust  the  decision  will  be  reversed;  for*  the  case  in  which  it  was 
made,  will  always  condemn  it.  The  relator,  the  Rev.  John  Mush,  was  an  Indian,, 
of  the  Pawmunki  tribe  of  Indians,  in  Virginia;  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  had  as  such,  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  was  sent  out  as  a  miasionary 
to  the  Catawbas.  He.  however,  did  not  reside  among  them;  he  lived  among  the 
white  inhabitants  of  York  District,  where  he  had  resided  for  many  yeara.  He 
was  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character.  Yet,  strange  to  sa^,  he  was  held  not 
to  be  entitled  to  vote.  If  that  decision  be  right,  how  long  is  the  objection  to 
prevail?  When  is  the  descendant  of  an  Indian  to  be  regarded  as  white?  Is  it, 
that  he  is  not  to  be  so  regarded,  until  a  jury  shall  find  him  to  be  white,  on  account 
of  the  great  preponderance  of  the  white  blood  7    But  the  Indian  blood,  like  that 
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•f  the  while,  it  the  blood  of  freedom;  there  it  nothing  degrading  in  it;  and  hence, 
therefore,  the  Indian  and  his  descendanta  may  well  claim  to  be  white  within  the 
legal  meaning  of  oar  conetitntion. 

See.  30.  A  Mestizo  is  the  isvue  of  a  negro  and  an  Indian,  and  ie  subject  to  all 
the  disabilities  of  a  fiee  negro  and  mulatto. 

See,  31.  The  burden  of  proof  of  freedom  rests  upon  the  negro,  mulatto,  or 
BBeettxo,  elsiming  to  be  free. 

See,  22.  Under  the  act  of  1740,  1st  sec^  1st  proTiso,and  the  act  of  1799,  it  is 
presided,  if  any  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo  shall  claim  bis  or  her  freedom,  he 
may,  on  application  to  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  District, 
have  a  guardian  appointed,  who  is  authorized  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass,  in 
the  nature  of  ravishment  of  ward,  against  any  person  claiming  property  in  the 
•aid  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo,  or  having  possession  of  the  same;  in  which 
action,  the  general  issue  may  be  pleaded,  and  the  special  circumstances  given  in 
evidence;  and  upon  a  general  or  special  verdict  found,  judgment  shall  be  given 
•oeording  to  the  very  nght  of  the  case. 

S.    MOniLB  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

7b  Sidney  Smith,  Etq.,  Pretideni  MoUU  and  Ohio  Railroad: 

Dear  S^r— Having  made  a  partial  reconnoisance  of  the  oonntry  between  the 
Ohio  rrver  and  Mobile;  and  having  organized  and  placed  in  the  field  fonr  efficient 
parties  of  surveyors,  who  are  now  actively  en^ged  in  running  the  necessary  lines 
to  determine  the  best  location  of  the  railroad,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  yon,  and  uae- 
tm\  to  your  company,  to  receive  from  me  some  general  remarks  upon  the  practica- 
bility and  character  of  the  great  work  you  have  undertakep.  These  I  am  happy 
lo  niake,  in  advance  of  a  detailed  report  upon  the  results  of  the  surveys,  in  con* 
Mquence  of  the  misapprehension  existing  along  the  route,  and,  to  some  extent, 
even  in  Mobile,  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bnild  the  road  at  this 
time,  and  to  its  capacity  as  a  labor-saving  machine. 

Pirti,  The  country  throughout  the  whole  distance  is  of  the  secondary  allu- 
vial formations,  exhibiting  but  few  points  of  rock  excavation,  and  these  of  the 
softest  kind  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  Its  surface  is  moderately  undulating, 
bat  w'^ere  the  road  will  naturally  croas  the  dividing  ridgea  does  not  exceed 
250  to  300  feet  above  the  nearest  navigable  waters  of  the  Tennessee,  or  Tom- 
bigbee  rivers.  Nor  will  the  roAd  be,  at  the  highest  point,  over  660  to  700  feet 
above  the  tide  water  at  Mobile.  'Yery  little  stone,  fit  for  masonry, can  be  found; 
bat  materials  for  bricks  and  timber  in  the  greatest  abundance,  are  everywhere 
convenient  and  suitable  for  railroad  structures.  In  fact,  the  country  under 
examination,  topographically  and  geographically,  is  very  favorable  for  the  eoa- 
slraction  and  use  of  a  railway. 

SeeotuL  In  consequence  of  the  slight  elevations  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
otherwise  general  feasibility  of  the  country  for  the  railroad  in  the  north  and 
south  direction,  the  gradients  and  curves  can  be  made,  by  a  careful  location,  of 
easy  passage,  so  that  ths  speed  and  efifective  power  of  the  engines  may  be  greater 
upon  your  road,  other  things  being  equsl,  than  upon  anv  other  line  of  equal 
extent  in  the  United  Statea.  Going  south,  we  hope  to* nave  no  gradients  to 
exceed  thirty  feet  per  mile,  or  north,  over  forty  feet;  and  the  shortest  curve  not 
less  than  1433  feet  radius.  With  there  natural  facilities  for  construction,  and 
the  certainty  of  taking  a  fair  portion  of  the  immense  traffic  of  thr  Mississippi 
and  of  its  northern  and  eastern  tributary  valleys  also,  the  whole  of  the  local 
bnsineas  of  the  extensive  agricultural  country  through  which  the  road  will  pase— 
you  can  have  no  apology  for  building  any  other  than  a  permanent,  Jirtt  elate 
road— one  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  north-eastern  states.  With  this  view,  a 
location,  plans  and  estimates,  will  in  due  time  be  presented,  which,  if  csrried 
ont,  cannot  fail  to  ffive  the  following  results,  viz: 
Time  of  transit  of  passenger  trains  through 30  houn. 

do.  do.  freight,        do.        do 40    do. 

Gross  losd  of  ^  ton  engine  going  south  on  on  msx.  grade  of  30  feet.  .400  tons. 

Of  which  will  be  merchandise 936    do. 

Gross  load  of  same  engine  going  north  on  max.  grade  of  40  feet 330    do. 

Of  which  will  be  merchandise 194    do. 

On  a  road  of  this  character,  passenger  fares  will  range  from  2^  to  3)^  cents 
per  mile,  inversely  to  the  distance  traveled.    Freight  charges  1)^  to  3  cents  pel 
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ton  per  mile,  for  affricnltoral  productt,  nit,  lime,  platter,  ice,  and  2^  to  5  eta. 
per  ton  per  mile  tor  importeo  merchandiae.  All  freight  charges  bf  ing  propor- 
tioned directly  to  the  value,  risk,  and  bulk  of  the  articles,  and  inveraely  to  tba 
distance  transported. 

The  fuUnwiiiff  table  of  comparative  loads  on  diflferent  inclinations,  will  show 
the  value  of  reducing  the  mazimnm  gradients  to  the  lowest  practicable  limit: 


I 


I.t»AD   ••»    AfiChST    OF 


Gross  loads  ti  tons  engines 
N«*l  loadu  of  n>frchnndipe. . 


I^«d.  MOlt. 
level,  jp.  m. 
tons.    lOM. 


1 ,001) 

.5R7 


20  rt 
p.  m. 
ton*. 


67tM  502 
3961  296 


:iuti. 

p.  m 

tODf. 


400 
23fi 


4Uli. 
p.  m. 
tons. 

33(1 
194 


50  ri. 
p.  m. 
ion*. 


280 
16G 


|€0  tu 

t».  OK. 

ions, 

243 
142 


Hence  the  cost  of  traction  per  ton  on  a  load,  compared  wiih  the  gradients 
mentioned  in  the  table,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  1— ],49---l,96 — 2,49— 3--d,53  and 
4,13.  Every  person  can  see  from  this  the  importance  of  the  low  gradients  as  an 
element  of  cheap  freighis;  slso^of  a  Hrong  iron  rail^  without  which  a  smooth 
road  surface  cannot  be  maintained  even  on  a  level  gradient. 

Third,  The  great  benefits  of  this  road  to  the  country  to  bo  traverted  by  it, 
will  be  fully  proved  by  enabling  the  agriculturists  of  western  Kt^ntucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  to  crop  their  fields  and  place 
their  products  in  the  Mobile  market  twelve  to  twenty  days  earlier  than  can  be 
done  from  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio;  and  also,  by  furnishing  the  citizens  of 
Mobile  and  the  planters  of  the  whole  cotton  growing  region  of  eastern  Missis- 
sippi and  western  Alabama,  with  their  supplies  of  provisions  directly  from  the 
north,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  over  an  average  disiaqce  of  200  to  400 
milea,  instead  of  1500  to  ISOO  miles,  as  is  now  the  practice,  via  the  Ohio,  Miseia- 
sippi  and  Tombigbee  rivers. 

The  soil  on  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  entire  route,  is,  on  the  average,  as  rich 
and  fertile  as  any  in  the  western  country,  and,  in  con&equence  of  its  distance 
from  market,  is  now  but  partially  cultivated;  that  it  will  be  thickly  settled  and 
greatly  enhanced  in  valae  by  your  road  cannot  be  doubted.  Of  this  enhance- 
ment of  value,  I  venture  to  give  you  the  following  estimate : 
Miles.  Acres.  Aversfe. 

1st.  each  side  of  the  road 450,000 t5 #2,250,000 

2d 450,000 4f 2,137,500 

3d 450,000 4k 2,025,000 


4ih 450,000 

5ih 450,000 . 

6ih 4  0,000. 

7ih 450,000. 

8ih 450,000. 

9th 450,000. 

10th 450,000. 

11th 450,000. 

19th 450,000. 

13ih 450,000. 

14th 


15th 450,000 . 

I6ih 450,000. 

17th 450,000. 

18:h 450,000. 

19th 450,000. 

20ih 450,000. 


450,000 1|. 


Ai 1,912,500 

.4 1,800,000 

.3f 1,688,500 

..34 1,565,000 

.3i 1,462,500 

.3  1,3:0,000 

.2f..., 1,237,500 

,2* 1,125,000 

.24 1,012,500 

2 900,000 

787,500 


1* 675,000 

14 562,500 

1   450,000 

,  } 337,500 

,   4 225,000 

i 115,500 


Pine  region  and  fidge  lands. .  .2,^00,000 i 1,150,000 

11,500,000  124,769,000 

Judging  from  the  eflfeet  of  railroads  elsewhere  upon  the  value  of  real  estate, 
one-half  of  this  increase  will  be  realized  in  five  years,  and  the  whole  within 
fifteen  rears  after  the  road  shsll  have  been  completed. 

Fourth.  Are  the  people  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  route  sufficiently 
numerous  and  in  condition  to  make  the  road  in  the  next  five  years?    I  believe 
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th^^  arc;  aod  coold  they  all  be  indoced  to  unite  in  contributing  to  the  work  by 

taking  stock  in  proportion,  respectively,  to  their  taxable  property,  real  and  per- 

aonaU  the  road  would  be  completed  in  two  and  a  half  years,  instead  of  five,  or 

any  longer  period.    In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  stale,  that  there  are 

at  this  time,  not  less  than  seventy*eight  thosnnd  men,  white  and  black,  living 

within  two  tiers  of  counties  on  the  route.    About  sixty-three  thousand  of  these 

are  in  the  condition  of  laborers,  while  the  other  fifteen  thousand  are  occupied 

in  professional  and  mercantile  callings,  as  large  landed  proprietors, or  gentlemen 

of  fortune  and  leisure — each  and  all  able  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  othf^rs.    We 

may,  therefore,  consider  the  country  capable  of  furnishing  eontintuusly,  for  all 

departments  of  the  work,  one-eighth  of  its  entire  manual  strength,  say  9750  men; 

and  as  many  horses  as  may  be  needed.    In  two  and  a  half  years  these  men 

should  work  625  days  each,  which  will  give  in  the  aggregate' £,093,750  days' 

work;  two-thirds  of  this  labor  will  probably  be  required  on  the  grading,  bridges, 

and  permanent  fixtures  of  the  road,  and  the  remaining  one-third  will  consist  of 

foreign  labor  expended  in  making  the  iron  and  machinery,  and  transporting  the 

same  to  the  line.    Without  going  at  this  time  into  a  calculation  of  tho  actual 

amount  of  work  to  be  done,  which  must  be  determined  by  the  survey  now  in 

progress,  I  assume,  for  this  argument,  that  about  an  average  of  13,200  days' 

work  of  men,  and  5,000  of  horses,  may  be  required  per  mile,  to  coinplete  the 

road  and  stock  it  with  buildings,  cars  and  engines;  making  an  aggregate  for  the 

whole  route  of  6,072,000  days'  work  of  men  and  2,300,000  days'  work  of  horses. 

The  manual  portion  being  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  present  labor  of  the 

eoontry  contiguous  to  the  route  for  the  period  of  two  and  a  half  years.   Let  then 

the  local  and  laboring  people,  with  their  cattle,  build  the  roadway,  permanent 

fixtures,  and  lay  the  track;  and  the  15,000  other  citizens,  who  hold  and  control 

capital,  furnish  the  iron  and  machinery.         * 

This  will  be  a  simple  application  of  the  principle  of  associate  labor  of  men 
and  capital,  which  has  been  so  vastly  beneficial  to  the  northern  and  middle 
sutes;  the  fruits  of  which  are  honorable  and  useful  employtnentt  common  interettt^ 
prosperity  and  happinest,  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 

In  nature  the  ant  and  the  bee  beautifully  exemplify  the  same  beneficent  idea. 
Apply  it  to  your  present  enterprise,  and  every  man  interested  will  be  astonished 
to  behold  how  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time,  even  during  the  waste 
days  of  a  single  winter.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  people  of  the  interior, 
they  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  the  road,  and  will  be  well  disposed  to 
associate  for  their  portion  of  the  work,  as  above  suggested.  They  all  know 
that  ^  many  hands  make  light  work." 

FifJi^  The  work  of  making  the  rond  belongs  to  the  people  who  sre  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  ii;  at  least  thrre fourths  of  it;  thereby  creating  a  property  upon 
which  one-fouith  of  the  entire  cost  may  be  borrowed  for  a  time,  if  necessary  or 
convenient,  until  the  road,  by  invigorating  industry  of  all  kinds  and  producing  a 
revenue,  moy  entirely  pay  for  itself.  But,  if  what  I  have  said  of  the  labor  of  the 
country  and  tbe  mode  of  combining  it  with  capital  in  this  work  be  true,  there 
will  be  little  need  of  borrowing.  So  long,  however,  as  the  idea  is  entertained 
of  foreign  aid  in  raising  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  stock,  the  completion  of 
the  road  will  be  delayed. 

Sixth,  The  route  now  under  survey  is  that  mainly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Trooet;  passing  through  portions  of  Btillard  and  Hickman  counties,  Kentucky  ; 
Obion,  Gibson,  Madison,  McNairy,  Hardin  and  Hardiman  counties,  Tennessee; 
Tishamingo, corner  of  Pontotoc,  Itawamba,  Munroe,  Lowndes,  Noxubee,  Kem- 
per, Lauderdale,  Clarke  and  Wayne  counties,  Mississippi;  an^^Washington  and 
Mobile  counties,  Alabama. 

Another  general  route  is  worthy  of  particular  consideration,  and  is  as  follows: 
diverging  from  the  first  route  in  Obion  county,  Tennessee;  thence  through  por* 
tions  of  Gibnon,  Haywood  and  Fayette  counties,  Tennessee;  Marshall,  layette, 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Winston,  Neshoba,  Newton,  Jasper,  Clarke  and  Wayne 
counties,  Mississippi;  and  WaFhingion  and  Mobile  counties,  Alabama;  joining 
the  olhrr  route  again  in  the  valley  of  the  Escatawpa.  These  two  routes,  denomi- 
nated the  Eastern  and  Wettem^  are  the  most  favorable  that  the  country  presents, 
and  tbe  tht>roufih  examination  now  under  way  will  enable  me  to  report  upon 
their  comparative  merits. 

Verv  respectfully  and  truly,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 
Columbii,  Ken.,  Jan.  5,  1849.  JOHN  CHILDE,  Chief  Engineer. 
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3.  SOUTH  CABOLIlf  A  INBTITUTB. 

• 

We  hail  with  delight  the  estahlishment  of  such  an  institute  in  our  neighbor  citj 
of  Charleston,  and  trust  to  see  the  example  imitated  everywhere.  The  able  and 
lucid  address  before  the  Institute,  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Walker  and  Thomson,  shall 
have  a  place  in  tbs  next  number  of  our  Review. 

The  South  Carolina  Institute,  for  the  Promotion  ofArtt^  JHeehcmieal  h»genuiijf 
and  Indtutry. — The  first  Annual  Fair  of  the  above  Institute  will  be  held  in  Charles- 
ton, commencing  on  Wednesday,  17th  October  next,  and  continue  open  during 
the  week. 

Specimens  of  Art,  Ingenuity,  Mechanical  Skill  and  Industry,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, are  solicited  for  the  Exhibition,  and  Premiumt  will  be  awarded  to  those  pre- 
•enting  the  best  specimens. 

A  list  of  the  Premiums  to  be  awarded  will  be  published  at  an  early  day. 

All  those  who  intend  sending  articles  for  exhibition,  will  please  give  notice  to 
tile  Committee  of  Arrangements,  at  an  early  day  as  possible,  and  every  specimeA 
tent  will  be  carefully  attended  to  by  the  Committee  of  arrangements. 

Qfflcen  of  the  hati$ute^ 

WM.  6RKGG,  President 
WM.  KIRK  WOOD,  1st  Vice  President,        E.  C.  JONES,  SecreUry, 
WM.  M.  LAWTON,  9d  Vice  President,       L.  A.  EDMONSTON,  Treasurer. 

Directors. 

Joseph  Walker,  E.  W.  EdgeHon,  C.  D.  Carr,  D.  N.  M'Intosfa, 

6.  N.  Reynolds,         W.  G.  Desaossuie,        H.  D.  Walker,        C.  Y.  RicbardsoD, 
J.  H.  Taylor,  L.  M.  Hatch,  F.  J.  Poicber,         Wm.  Lobby. 

4.  AGBICULTUKB,  COMMERCB,  AND  MBCHANIC  ARTS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Richard  F.  Reynolds,  Esq^  chairman  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  made  a  valuable  report  to  that  body,  upon  the  pro- 

Ety  of  appointing  a  regular  <<  Standing  Committee  on  Commerce,*'  etc.,  in  the 
islature.  Mr.  Keynolds  denerves  great  credit  for  bis  exertions,  in  this  respect, 
in  many  others  bearing  upon  the  industrial  progress  of  the  South.  His  idea 
of  a  Bureau  of  Statistiet,  in  South  Carolina,  as  in  Louisiana,  is  what  we  desire  to 
tee  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  very  soon. 

It  is  a  fact  scarcely  to  be  credited,  that  whilst  within  sight  of  this  building, 
there  are  beds  of  the  noblest  granite  in  the  world,  the  very  pillars  of  our  Capitol 
gates,  of  similar  material,  have  been  brought  from  abroad— transported  a  thousand 
miles  by  sea,  and  more  than  a  hundred  miles  by  land ;  that  whilst  we  have  lime 
formations  in  abuadanoe,  the  walls  of  our  dwellings  are  cemented  by  like  mate- 
rials, brought  from  an  equally  distant  region ;  that  whilst  we  have  iron,  the  very 
best  in  the  world,  gold,  copper,  lead,  precious  stones,  white  and  variegated  mar- 
bles, of  fine  quality  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish,  freestone,  elate,  pluroba^ 
go,  chalk,  lithic  paints,  sulphur,  asbestos,  porcelain  clay,  and  manv  other  mineral 
productions,  which  might  oe  prepared  for  use,  and  rendered  proJuctiye  of  great 
profit,  they  are  suffered,  for  the  most  part,  to  remain  in  their  natural  state,  unap- 
preciated and  unused.  But  a  new  era  is  breaking  upon  us,  and  we  are  beginuing 
to  avail  ourselyes  of  those  natural  advantages  which  Providence  has  placed  within 
our  reach.  We  have  discovered  that  cotton  can  be  manufactured  at  a  much  less 
cost  here  than  at  Lowell  or  Manchester— that  whilst  our  labor  is  cheaper,  we  are 
supplied  with  the  raw  material  at  smaller  cost,  and  that  therefore  we  can,  without 
the  protection  of  federal  tariffs,  compete  successfully  with  others  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  enrich  ourselves  with  ample  profits.  It  has  become  apparent, 
too,  that  mechanical  pursuits  of  almost  every  description,  can  be  conducted  with 
greater  profit  here  than  in  more  northern  latitudes,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
adrantages  arising  from  a  more  liberal  dispensation  of  solar  light  and  heat,  but 
from  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
for  capital,  with  her  ma|;io  wand,  to  call  into  being  those  establishments  which 
concentrate  and  economize  mechanical  labor,  in  order  to  render  us  entirely  inde- 
pendent in  this  respect.  And  commerce,  too— commerce  is  opening  to  us  new 
avenues  of  wealth.  Within  a  brief  period  we  were  consumers  of  northern  flour; 
now  we  are  the  exporters  of  it  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  barrels,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  comply,  by  legislative  enactments  regulating  its  inspection. 
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widi  those  iBBperetire  demmiuis  of  foToi|fii  oommerce,  which  tho  merohuit  BUg- 
fOMta,  and  which  he  only  can  intelligently  direct,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  aaJe  in 
ttie  markets  which  he  has  found  for  you.  It  is  well  known,  that  on  all  thefloar  now 
prodoced  in  this  state,  and  sent  to  the  sea  hoard,  an  average  loss  of  one  dollar  per 
Mrrel  is  sustained  by  the  agriculturist  or  the  miller,  in  consequence  of  non-com* 
pUance  with  the  inspection  laws  of  the  world,  which  require  the  packages  to  be 
of  peculiar  character— their  capacity  perfectly  uniform— and  the  qualitiee  duly 
classified  and  certified— -a  loss  which  might  be  entirely  saved,  by  decreeing  thoM 
wholesome  regulations  against  which  the  clamors  of  the  ignorant  are  raised,  be* 
eaase  they  impose  an  inspection  tax,  as  it  is  called,  of  five  cents  per  barrel.  It  is 
a  £ict  so  entirely  notorious,  as  hardly  to  be  worthy  of  reiteration,  that  southerA 
flour  is  better  than  northern,  and  the  only  drawback  to  its  profitable  sale  in  for* 
ci|^  markets,  is  in  consequence  of  neglect  qi  those  inspection  laws  which  the  mer- 
chant dictates,  and  the  necessity  of  which  b  forced  upon  his  convictions  by  actual 
experience  of  their  importance.  No  wonder  that  your  Judiciary  Committee,  who 
were  charged  with  the  consideration  of  a  bill  of  this  diaracter,  have  felt  them* 
selves  constrained  to  ask  its  transfer  to  another  committee;  and  it  will  Aot  be  sur- 
prising if  your  Committee  on  Agriculture  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  bill  of 
that  sort  is  as  /ar  removed  from  the  appropriate  sphere  of  their  duties,  as  of  that 
of  the  Judiciary.  It  is  a  Commercial  Committee  yon  need  for  such  matters,  and 
if  the  membership  of  this  House  does  not  furnish  merchants,  the  committee  would 
he  not  the  less  able  to  arrive  at  an  enlightened  decision  in  all  such  cases,  inasmnbh 
as  that  class  of  citixens  would  place  within  their  reach  all  such  information  as 
might  be  necessary  or  desirable.  There  is  now  no  proper  or  recognixed  destina- 
lion  ior  such  information. 

The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  mechanic,  comes  to  the  capitol— he 
looks  into  your  Rules  of  Order,  and  finds  that  you  have  provided  for  the  planter, 
the  physician,  and  the  lawyer,  but  that  he  is  nowhere  recogniied  there.  A  name 
and  a  place  are  denied  him,  and  he  feels  that  although  his  brethren  of  the  legisla* 
tore,  who  are  sent  up  here  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  all,  are  entirely  disposed  to 
nete  out  justice  to  him,  yet  he  finds  you  unMlvised  of  his  requirements,  and  ac- 
tually prejudiced  unwisely  and  unjustly  against  him,  in  consequence  of  being  un* 
aware  of  his  true  position  in  the  productive  community.  The  lack  of  legislative 
encouragement  and  protection  to  industrial  pursuits  in  this  state,  and  the  aston- 
ishing energy  of  at  least  one  class  of  our  artixans,  which  overcooies  even  the 
Mldness  and  apathy  of  the  legislative  power,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  \tj 
wooMb  allusions  to  the  lumber  trade  of  oooth  Carolina,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  indi- 
cated by  that  comparatively  small  portion  of  it  which  finds  vent  at  the  Port  of 
Charleston,  and  which  present,  to  the  eye  of  every  one  who  desires  the  prosperity 
of  the  state,  features  as  gratifying  as  they  are  astonishing,  showing  that  in  scarcely 
a  single  item  of  trade,  in  any  part  of  this  country,  is  an  increase  exhibited  so  re- 
markable as  this.  The  following  tabular  statements  exhibit  the  exports  of  Inmbery 
IbreigB  and  coastwise,  from  the  port  of  Charleston,  ipt  the  last  four  years: 

BXPORT8  FROM  ORARLBtTON  OF  LUMBER  AND  TIMBBR. 

1845,  1846.  1847.            184a 

Exporttdh                                    Feet.  Feet  Feet             Feet 

Great  Britain, 11,051  537«658  42,526        478,675 

France, 14,000  75,991  50,061           85,750 

North  of  Europe, 3,185            5,000  41,980        935,217 

South  of  Europ^ 150,319  109,563  1,142,269  1,186,217 

West  Indies,  &0., U)I7,613  710,883  1,448,198  1,776,461 

^'^•^^^mm^m^^im       ^^B^BBi^^Baa^ii^      ..M^^^^^^^^B^ia.      ^m^^^mm^t^^i^mm^ 

Total  to  foreign  ports, 1,196,1 68      1,429,094      2,725,014      3,762,310 

Coastwise, 8,727,301    12.231,963      9,208,120    16,931,436 

Grand  total, 9,923,469    13,661,067    11,933,134    19,693,746 

It  is  well  known  that  about  ten  years  ago  the  foreign  export  lumber  trade  of 
Charleston  was  in  its  infhncy.  The  home  market  had  become  glutted,  and  the 
merchant  sought  a  new  outlet  Across  the  Atlantic  he  found  purchasers  who 
were  eager  for  our  pine  lumber  and  timber,  and  this  hM  led  to  the  remarkable  re- 
sults which  are  now  exhibited.  The  temporary  falling  off  which  has  occurred  at 
■SOS  of  the  foisiga  ports,  has  resmlted  from  yaribus  causes,  but  principally  is 
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coDsoqaeace  of  the  ab§eiice  of  that  fljstem  of  inspeetion  of  lumber  which  thn 
le^tature  will  be  sought  at  no  distant  day  to  establish,  and  which  although  india* 
pensable  to  the  continued  rapid  increase  of  our  foreign  trade  in  that  article,  may 
be  crashed  in  its  inception,  unless  sustained  by  the  enlightenment  which  would  faie 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  a  Committee  especially  charged  wiih  such  investiga- 
tions. In  the  pine  trets  of  South  Carolina  lies,  hidden  and  unexplored,  a  mine  of 
wealth  as  valuable  as  it' is  inexhaustible.  The  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  lumber  and 
timber  which  they  afford,  and  the  demand  for  which  in  the  European  market,  is  of 
incalculable  extent,  render  them  the  most  valuable  trees  of  our  forest,  and  the  day 
is  not  far  distant,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  their  value, 
the  pine  forests  which  abound  in  every  part  of  our  state  will  be  carefully  con- 
served— they  will  be  fenced  and  hedged  around  with  safeguards  from  injury,  and 
instead  of  beholding  in  our  cotton  fields  thousands  of  beited  trees,  the  mocking 
monuments  of  a  reckless  and  disastrous  policy,  we  shall  jealously  provide  for 
their  use  and  improvement  The  experiments  which  have  already  been  made  in 
the  production  of  such  naval  stores  as  (he  pine  produces,  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  gratifying  success.  At  one  of  the  depots  on  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road, may  now  be  seen  more  than  five  hundred  barrels  of  turpentine,  ready  for 
shipment,  which  are  but  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  a  single  individual  engaged 
in  this  new  and  profitable  business.  The  results  of  these  experiments  clearly 
prove,  that  an  average  net  profit  of  more  than  $.'50  to  the  hand,  is  easily  accom- 
plished in  the  present  state  of  the  market,  and  this  whilst  the  cotton  planter  is 
scarcely  able  to  realize  a  net  gain  of  more  than  $50  to  the  hand.  The  proofs  are 
at  hand,  that  in  North  Carolina  the  production  of  a  single  laborer  of  great  activity 
and  industry — in  a  season  unusually  favorable  for  the  yield  of  the  pine — and  with 
prices  at  a  liberal  rate,  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $700  has  been  realized.  Do 
not  facts  such  as  these  present  inducements  to  a  diversion  of  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  our  labor  from  its  customary  unprofitable  channels  7  But  the  inquiry  will  be 
propounded,  what  can  legislation  do  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  this?  The  an- 
swer is  plain.  We  ask  not  for  bounties  or  protections,  other  than  such  as  every 
other  interest  craves.  We  desire  only  such  legislation,  and  the  means  of  direct- 
ing it,  as  is  granted  to  other  pursuits.  We  ask  only  that  sort  of  protection  which 
legislation  provides  against  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant— only  that  sort  of  fos- 
tering care  which  wUI  tend,  by  the  diffusion  of  information  respecting  our  true 
interests,  to  direct  our  energies  into  the  most  profitable  employments.  It  may, 
also,  be  apprehended  by  some,  that  we  desire  to  interfere,  in  matters  of  commerce, 
with  those  regulations  of  trade  whioh  pr<y}>erly  belong  to  the  federal  government. 
Nothing  is  further  from  our  wishes  than  this.  We  are  content  to  leave  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  commerce,  and  its  regulations,  precisely  where  the  Constitu- 
tion has  placed  it,  but  we  do  seek  to  regulate,  and  in  so  far  as  falls  within  the 
scope  of  state  legislation,  to  facilitate  and  develop,  that  purely  internal  trade, 
which,  in  extent  and  importance,  is  infinitely  beyond  the  former.  The  internal 
trade  and  commerce  of  South  Carolina,  with  which  the  general  government 
has  nothing  to  do,  and  which  has  alreachr  been  recognised  amd  provided  for,  in 
some  measure,  by  our  own  statutes,  is  infinitely  greater  in  extent  than  all  our  for- 
eign commerce.  The  interesting  statistics  which  would  correctly  indicate  this, 
may  not  properly  be  embraced  within  the  limits  of  such  a  document  as  this,  but 
sufficient  illustration  is  found,  for  our  present  purpose,  ia  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
trade,  internal  and  foreign,  of  the  United  States.  The  exports  of  the  United 
States,  for  fifty  years  past,  show  an  average  of  less  than  $7  to  each  inhabitant, 
and  the  imports,  of  course,  are  about  the  same— arising  from  that  well  established 
maxim  in  political  economy,  which  declares  that  the  imports  of  any  country  must 
correspond  with  the  exports,  except  in  so  far  as  the  former  may  be  augmented 
by  the  price  of  freight  to  the  foreign  market,  and  the  mercantile  profit  which  ac- 
crues thereon.  Now,  let  it  be  considered  that  all  that  we  import  from  abroad,  in- 
cluding luxuries,  works  of  art,  books,  kc,  do  not  average  so  much  as  1 7  to  each 
inhabitant ;  and  then  take  into  view  the  average  personal  expenditure  of  each  in- 
dividual at  home,  for  food,  clothing.  Implements  of  trade,  house  furniture,  horsee, 
carriages,  &c.,  all  of  which  enter  into  the  channels  of  trade  before  they  reach  the 
consumer,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  that  vast  internal  trade, 
the  regulating  and  fostering  of  which  falls  legitimately  within  the  province  of 
state  legislation. 
The  unavoidable  haste,  end  eonseqaent  imperfection,  of  such  a  report  ••  thity 
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precludet  the  display  of  such  facts  and  contidentiona  as  would,  if  properly  ex- 
hibited, prove  the  necessity  of  providiug,  in  this  way,  some  such  organization  as 
would  lead  to  a  correct  understanding  of  these  important  matters,  and  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  data  here  presented  only  serves  to  show  conclusively,  that  we 
have  been  heretofore  neglectful  of  those  means  of  information  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  correct  apprehensions  of  our  advantages  and  our  duties. 

We  know  not  how  strong  we  are  at  some  points,  nor  how  we^  we  are  at  oth- 
ers. The  appointment  of  such  a  committee  will  soon  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  an  efficient 

"BORBAU  or  stat:stics,** 

which  will  be  the  means  of  collecting  and  disaeminating  statistical  information  touch- 
ing ail  the  interests  of  the  state  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  It  will  surely  hardly 
be  necessary  to  yindicate  before  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  the  dignity  and 
importaoce  of  those  classes  of  citizens  whose  interests  form  the  subject  matter  of 
the  memorial.  By  common  consent,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
mechanic,  stand  first  and  highest  on  the  platform  of  civilization.  The  agricultu- 
ral interest,  with  us  at  least,  stands,  it  is  true,  at  the  base  of  our  social  fabric;  but 
after  all,  agriculture  is,  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  but  one  remove  from  the  hunter 
state  of  the  savage,  whilst  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  are 
the  offiiprinff  of  a  high  state  of  civilization,  and  it  is  in  consequeuce  of  these  that 
knowledge  is  diffused,  and  the  devotees  of  the  learned  professions  are  called  into 
requisition,  and  made  the  especial  repositories  of  those  treasures  of  information 
which  were  previously  elicited  by  the  demands  arising  from  those  occupations. 

S.  THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  1848,  ETC. 

Mobile,  January  9, 1849. 
Bright  skies  are  now  decidedly  before  us.  The  diminished  consumption,  for  the 
past  two  years,  of  cotton,  has  left  all  markebi  bare  of  manufactures,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  confidence  in  France,  will  give  the  impulse  to  trade  I  predicted,  which 
has  not  been  exceeded  before.  This  instinctive  opinion,  with  the  modified  esti- 
mates of  our  crop,  which  the  nunds  of  all  are  becoming  prepared  for,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  advance  and  sustain  prices  for  the  present  season,  and  i  might  ven- 
ture now  the  opinion,  that  prices  another  year  will  be  better  than,  they  may  reach 
this.  The  era  of  low  prices  is  now,  in  my  opinion,  positively  passed.  The  enor- 
mously increasing  consumption  in  our  own,  and  also  in  every  other,  country,  with 
the  impossibility  of  a  corresponding  increase  of  production,  will  do  for  the  cotton 

ranter,  what  his  own  prudence  has  scarcely  warranted  his  expecting.  But  while 
allow  that  prices  may  go  handsomely  up  another  year,  I  must  again  repeat,  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  its  advancing  to  a  figure  that  will  make  the  return  equal 
to  the  investments  of  the  same  amount  of  capital  in  the  various  manufacturing, 
eoal  and  iron  mining,  or  railroad  and  bank,  stocks,  which  exist,  or  might  be  most 
advantageously  created.  In  the  South,  and  particularly  Alabama,  we  have  very 
many  advantageons  modes  of  investing. 

To  the  end  that  concert  of  action  mi^ht  be  obtained,  and  the  concentration  of 
intelligent  thought  upon  the  many  and  important  interests  of  the  cotton  planter, 
I  should  consider  a  conyention,  or  congress,  of  cotton  p\a,ntjen,annnmUy  convened^ 
to  propose  and  consider  their  ^neral  wellfare,  as  of  vast  and  practical  importance. 
It  need  not  convene,  as  it  did  in  Macon,  in  1839,  to  keep  prices  up  to  what  were 
at  that  Ume  prevailing,  14(9l7c.,  but  it  would  result  in  preventing  the  price  from 
(under  any  circumstances)  going  so  low  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  spring  or 
fidl.  And  low  as  cotton  may  be,  there  is,  at  even  one  per  cent,  annual  profit  on 
the  capital  invested,  a  large  aggregate  of  capital  accumulated  in  each  year;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  stock,  that  profit  should  be,  and  some  besides,  di- 
verted toward  other  industrial  interests.  From  our  national  and  state  legislatures 
we  can  expect  oothine ;  and  the  total  indifference  of  our  government  to  the  sub- 
ject may  be  observed  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  when  to  this 
stupendous  interest  he  devotes  some  tenth  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  notice  he 
takes  of  objects  comparatively  valueless  to  this,  and  as  usual  represents  Georgia 
as  the  largest  cotton  growing  state— when  Mobile  alone  exports  more  cotton  than 
all  the  AUantio  stutes  together,  Georgia  iucluded.  To  which  might  be  added,  to 
represent  the  Alabama  cfop  (according  to  the  census  of  1840),  some  120,000  bales 
going  from  North  Alabama  down  the  Tennessee,  and  50,000  bales  going  down  the 
Ghauihoocbee.    From  thif  dedaot  some  60,000  bales,  from  the  several  eastern 
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eonnties  of  Miflm«ippi,  and  jon  hare  the  Alabama  crop.  0«r  bales  weigfa  an  ar- 
enjre  of  490  Ibe.,  thoie  of  the  Atlantic  states  360  to  380. 

Then  organize  a  convention  to  meet  annually,  through  which  you  will  giye  and 
veoeiTe  information  by  published  reports,  dtc,  that  must  be  Tslnable«  Its  dutiea 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  will  consider  the  subject,  and 
I  merely  desire  to  raise  my  yoice  in  support  of  the  proposition. 

Our  cotton  crop,  1  think,  will  not  vary  far  from  :2,350|000  bales.  The  fine  proo- 
^ts  of  July  were  destroyed  in  some  measure^  and  I  think  the  figures  below  will 
not  be  far  from  the  mark. 

Atlantic  states, 575/)00 

Florida, 175,000 

Mobile, 485,000... to.. ,500,00t 

New  Orleans, 1,000,000. . .  to .  i,050/K)0 

Texas, 50,000 

3,350,000 

The  receipts  are  tartly  oTer  those  to  the  same  period  last  year,  but  last  year 
they  held  back  dissatisfied  with  prices  so  much  below  those  of  September  (lO^ 
13^c.)*  This  year,  in  September,  the  fear  of  a  3,000,000  bag  crop,  and  the  im- 
proved prices  then  over  those  of  April  and  May  last,  induced  heavy  and  anxious 
shipments.    Already  the  receipts  are  largely  falling  off. 

I  may  submit  a  remark  here,  with  resard  to  slave  property,  which  nay  be  of 
interest  to  some.  It  is  known  that  in  Virginia,  in  l8o2,  a  proposition  in  one  of 
the  branches  of  her  leffislature  to  emancipate  slaves  in  that  state,  in  the  usual  way, 
lacked  but  oue  vote  of  being  carried.  It  was  a  sudden  proposition  sprung  upon 
the  members  without  consultation  with  the  people.  The  naked  circumstance  has 
induced  the  impression  that  slayery  was  held  in  that  state,  Maryland,  and  Ken- 
tucky, by  rather  a  slight  tenure.  Upon  careful  inquiry  on  the  subject,  I  under- 
stand that  so  fu  from  this  being  the  fact,  not  one  of  the  memJben^  who  yoted  for 
that  measure  haye  ever  been  able  to  be  elected  to  any  oflice  by  a  vote  of  the  peo* 
pis,  so  uncompromisingly  has  it  been  condemned.  And  as  an  eyidence  of  the 
appreciation  of  this  property  there,  by  their  extended  public  works,  factories,  dcct 
a  likely  fellow  is  worth  now  in  Richmond  $600,  and  instead  of  3^000  being  shipped 
from  fialtimere  south  this  3rear,  as  was  done  some  years  ago,  probably  350m00 
will  cover  the  number.  Lisrht  and  information  is  being  procured  with  regard 
to  the  coiulition  of  slaves,  and  contrasting  their  present  with  their  original  con- 
dition in  Africa,  or  with  free  nepfroes  any  where,  or  with  the  corresponding  cIsm 
of  laborers  in  France,  England,  Ireland,  or  any  other  country— their  tasks  are 
lighter,  their  food  better,  and  their  situation  happier  in  every  particular.  And 
writers  haye  not  hesitated  in  ^gland,  of  late,  to  adyocate  the  institution ;  and  tho 
possibility^  I  suppose,  exists  of  their  restoring  it  in  their  destroyed  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies*  Coincident  with  the  fate  of  the  Virp^nia  politicians,  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  Lamartine  and  other  distinguished  eiUMent  of  France,  who  fashioned 
and  carried  the  Republic  through  its  embryo,  and  who  seemed  entitled  to  her  high- 
est honors,  but  who  sancdoned  the  emameipaUon  pf  dmvery  in  their  colonies,  have 
been  politically  proscribed,  and  their  names  are  scarcely  mentioned.  I  submit 
tills  to  show  that  the  yalue  of  this  property  is  not  deteriorating. 

By  the  improyement  in  cotton,  your  lands  will  be  benefited,  and  I  may  add 
that  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  precious  metals,  promised  from  the  Califor- 
nia mines,  will  enhance  inevitably  the  yalue  of  your  property^  and  tend  to  the 
swelling  of  the  price  of  cotton  and  other  articles  of  produce. 

1  am,  very  respeetAilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  G.  HENRT. 

6.  CX>A0TS  AND  KBYS  OF  FLORIDA. 

8.  R.  Mallery,  Collector  at  Key  West,  thus  writes  to  Professor  Baehe  of  the 
Coast  Survey: 

'*  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  state  the  character  and  extent  of  the  immense  and 
increasing  commerce,  which  passes  through  the  narrow  strait  between  the  Florida 
and  the  Cuba  and  Bahama  shores,  as  the  published  statistics  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment upon  the  subject  are  familiar  to  you.  In  the  navigation  of  this  passage, 
and  particulariy  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  trade  winds  are  light  and 
^lariable,  and  the  capidity  «f  the  gulf  stream  is  believed  to  be  accelerated,  yessels 
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lioand  frein  the  eastward  to  Cuba  and  the  south-western  Atlantic  ports,  are  com-  * 
pelled  to  hug  the  Florida  shore,  not  only  to  avoid  the  stream,  but  to  find  an  an- 
chorage in  calm  weather,  which  frequently  continues  several  days,  and  both  on 
their  outward  and  homeward  voyages,  they  keep  the  Florida  shore  aboard,  regard- 
ing the  iron  bound  coasts  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas  as  most  perilous.    The  Flor- 
ida reefs,  extending  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  Tortugas,  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  miles,  subject  to  violent  storms  and  the  action  of  wayward  currents,  have 
always  proved  disastrous  to  navigators  in  that  region.    The  number  of  vesseU 
publicly  known  to  strike  upon  them,  including  as  well  those  extricated  with  as 
without  Uie  aid  of  wreckers,  is  not  lees  than  forty-eight  per  annum,  or  one  in 
«very  seven  days  nearly ;  but  it  is  confidently  believed,  from  reliable  sources  of 
information  possessed  by  the  people  of  the  coast,  that  many  others  strike  upon 
the  reefs  and  get  off,  of  which  no  accounts  are  published.    Twenty-two  vessels, 
afveraging  about  fifty  tobs  each,  are  stationed  at  various  points  along  the  reefs,  and 
•pursue  exclusively  the  business  of  relieviiiflr  stranded  property.    Many  of  theni 
are  owned  by  the  slates  of  Connecticut  and  New  York ;  they  are  expensively  and 
mbstantially  built  and  furnished,  manned  by  strong  crews  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
men,  and  commanded  by  skillful  pilots,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  perO«> 
tras  profession  of  wrecking.    These  men  are  rarely  heard  of,  and  seem  to  be  known 
only  to  those  who  have  received  assistance,  or  life  itself,  at  their  hands;  and  yet  it 
is  thought  that  few  vocations  are  more  essential  to  the  commercial  interests  of  our 
country,  and  that  the  Florida  wreckers,  in  character  and  conduct,  may  compare 
fkvoraUy  with  any  other  class  of  seamen  in  the  world.    They  are  licensed  by  the 
judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  souihern  district  of  Florida,  under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  February,  1847.    Their  claims  for  salvage  upon 
the  property  saved  by  them,  are  adjudicated  in  this  court,  and  they  are  held  to  a 
¥trict  accountability,  not  only  for  the  property  taken  into  their  possession,  but  for 
their  personal  deportment  toward  the  recipients  of  their  services.    The  value  of 
the   property  stranded   on  the   reefs  and   carried  into  Key  West,  during  the 

J  present  year,  cannot  fall  short  of  one  million  of  dollars.  During  some  yean  it 
ar  exceeds  this  amount,  and  the  value  of  all  the  property  which  strikes  upon 
Ihem  may  be  safely  estimated  at  two  millions  of  doUsrs  per  annum.  During  the 
year  1846,  there  were  fifiy-five  vessels  stranded  and  carried  to  Key  West  in  dis* 
tress,  the  aggregate  value  of  which,  with  their  cargoes,  was  $1,624300.  The 
amount  of  salvage  decreed  to- the  wreckers  was  $10d,992,  and  the  total  amount 
^  expenditures  at  Key  West  by  these  vessels  and  cargoes,  was  ^13,493.  Of 
these  fifty-five  vessels,  eleven  were  owned  in  New  York,  twelve  in  Maine,  seven 
in  Massachusetts,  two  in  Connecticut,  two  in  Rhode  Island,  five  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  in  South  Carolina,  five  in  Florida,  and  ten  in  foreign  countries. 

7.    THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

The  Boston  Journal  gives  the  subjoined  statistics  in  relation  to  the  Cotton  trade. 

The  Inble shows  the  amount  imported  into  England  during  the  following  periods: 

Tears.  Pounds  per  year. 

lT71iol795 1,170,181 

1771  to  1780 6,122.717 

minol790 19,105,.547 

W91tol800 , 31,341.373 

1801  to  1810 69,372,179 

1811  to  1820 105,571,646 

1821  to  1825 ^ 105,687,033 

1826  to  1845 351,706,000 

1846 588,000,000 

1847 439,000,000 

In  twenty  vears,  from  1826  to  1845,  of  every  10,000  bales  worked  up: 

England  used 5,700  bales. 

France 1,700    " 

Holland  and  the  North  of  Barope 8'0    *• 

Trieste  and  the  South  of  Europe 450     ** 

United  Slates 1,:W     •• 

So  particular  account  was  kept  of  the  amount  used  in  England  from  1705  to 
1770.  In  1832,  the  amount  used  in  that  country  was  277.000,000  lbs.,  and  the 
tJuited  States  now  use  equal  to  that  amount    During  the  twenty  years  specified' 
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above,  it  will  be  Msn  tbat  the  amount  ased  in  France,  exceeded  that  need  in  tfaif 
coaotry.    The  United  States  now  use  more  than  France. 
'  The  prices  of  upland  cotton  in  IdOd,  in  England,  was  72  cento  per  lb. ;  in  Am- 
sterdam, $1,44  per  lb.,  and  in  Havre,  $1,92  per  lb. 

In  the  years  1845-6,  Eogland  used  1,630,000  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  $167,000,000, 
and  gained  in  manufacturing,  $413,000,000.  Of  which,  exported  to  foreign  conn- 
tries,  $359,000,000;  used  at  home,  $2:^,000,000  value.  Whole  value  manufac- 
tured in  three  years,  $599,000,000. 

The  amount  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  1836,  was 
valued  at  $7 1,284,925,  and  would  have  taken  more  than  one  hundred  tens  of  gold, 
at  £3  17s.  9d.  per  oz.  to  pay  for  it« 

8.  SUPPLY  OF  COTTON  1848-9. 

The  following  from  the  London  Economist  is  deserving  the  consideration  of 
our  planters: 

MANCHE8TBa«  •April  12, 1849, 
Sir— As  I  have  made  free  use  of  the  cotton  statistics  contained  in  your  last 
number,  I  think  it  but  civil  to  vou  to  send  you  the  result  of  the  calculation. 

My  inquirv  has  been  to  fina  how  far  we  are  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
2,600,000  bales  from  America,  supposing  all  other  countries  to  send  us  the  same 
quantity  as  last  year.  The  Brazilian  and  other  imports  I  have  taken  from  Hol- 
linshead,  Tetley  &,  Ck).'s  circular,,  dated  Dec.  29,  1848,  and  have  added  30,000 
bales  to  it  for  imports  into  London  and  Glasgow  from  those  countries.  The 
whole  growth  of  American  being  taken,  requires  no  addition. 

The  summary  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  whole  growth  of  cotton,  at  the  present 
rate,  will  go  into  consumption,  and  that  the  stock  at  the  end  of  1849  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  reduced  than  increased. 
According  to  the  tables  in  the  Elconomist  of  April  7, 1849,  it  appears  that^ 

1848-'49  1847-»48. 

The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  taken  for  consumption  in    bales.  bales, 

the  U.  S.  of  Americs,  from  Sept.  1, 1848  (date  of  the 

New  York  cotton  statement),  to  March  13^  1849,  is  323,626  against  268,595 
America  has  therefore  consumed  323,626  bales  in  194 
davB.    If  194  days,  323,626  bales;  7  days,  11,677 
bates  weekl  V. 
Exported  from  the  U.  S.  of  America  to  all  other  coun- 
tries, omitting  Great  Britian,  between  September  1, 

1848,  and  March  13, 1849—194  days. 307,757  against  358,659 

If  194  days,  307,757  bales ;  7  days,  1 1,105  bales  weekly. 
Cotton  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  other  countries, 

between  Jan.  1 ,  1849,  and  March  31 ,  1849—80  days.    51,200  against    19,500 
If  90  days,  51,200  bales;  7  days,  2,982  bales  weekly 
export. 
CoBSumptiou  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  between  Jan.  1, 

1849  and  March  31,  1849—80  days. 411,814  agamat  326,499- 

If  90  days  411,814  bale»;  7  days,  32,030  bales  weekly 
consumption. 

Bales, 

Weekly  consumption  of  eotton  in  the  U.  S..  of  America 11,677 

Weekly  oxporu  from  America  to  other  countries,omiitingGteat  Britain.        11,105 

Weekly  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  other  countries 3,982 

Weekly  consumption  of  Great  Britain^ 32,030 

Weekly  consumption.. 58,794 

.    If  1  week,  58,794  bales;  52  weeks. 3,057,288 

Estimated  growth  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. ^600,000 

Import  of  Brazilian  cotton  into  Liverpool  in  184a 100,200 

Import  of  Peruvian    do.  d<x  do.    1,896 

Import  of  West  India,  Carthagens,  &e.  do 4,161 

Import  of  Egyptian    do.  do.  do 27320 

Import  of  East  India  do.  do.  do 136,01!^ 
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Impoit  into  London  from  other  plaoeii  omitting  ttie  United  Statea — 

suppose 90,000 

Total  tupplj  of  cotton  for  1849 2,900,090 

* 

On  the  anppoeition  that  the  present  rate  of  consumption  should  be 
maintained  in  England,  America,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  1849,  the  requirement  would  be. . .  3,057,988 

The  estimated  grovrth  of  cotton  available  for  the  year  1849,  is 2,900,090 

Deficiency  in  bales. 157,198 

I  am,  sir,  yonrs,  very  respectfully,  H.  HEYCOCK. 
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I.  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  Semtksm  Quarttrlf  Rniew, 
9.  Jfvrtk  wAiMrtean  Aevt«w, 

3.  HunVt  JUtrehanU*  Magstintt 

4.  80utk9m  Littrmy  M4S99n£9r, 
5>  WesUm  Jommalt 

6.  •*  Plough^  Loom  and  JtnvU,^* 

7.  Bmnker't  MagatinOt 

8.  JVew  OrltoHt  Medicai  Journal^ 

9.  Charleston  »*  « 
aUUmaM't  Journal, 
Weotem  Journal  of  Boatmn, 


10. 
11. 
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13. 
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Mining  Journal, 

14.  Ethnological  Journal, 

15.  Literarf  World, 
1$.  Siwtmond'o  Colonial  Magatine, 
n.  R^ublieation  Foroign  Rovintt, 

18.  Monthljf  Law  Roportor, 

19.  Fi-ankHn  Instituto  Journal^ 

These  leading  periodicals  are  all  on  onr  ezehange  llsc,  and  are  rsgfnlarly  received.    The 
Southom  Qiumrttrly  Is  now  under  the  editorial  charge  of  that  accomplished  gentleman  and 
SBbolar,  William  Gllmore  Slmms  of  Boath  Carolina,  and  already  exhibits  the  evidences  of  bis 
•bility.    For  the  honor  of  the  South  we  wish  the  work  perptstual.    The  JWnA  Jtmarieoju 
Msds  no  eologlum  from  our  hands,  occupying  the  prominent  position  and  fame  that  it  does. 
Mr.  Bunt*o  Magaxina  continues  to  win  golden  opinions  In  Europe  as  well  as  in  our  own 
eouitry ;  and  among  its  ablest  papers  are  those  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  F?  Kettell,  Esq^  of 
New  York.    We  always  read  the  Literarj  Meoaongor  witli  the  liveliest  interest.    In  its 
cbarscter  It  Is  almost  alone  In  our  country.    Mr.  Thompson  has  done  great  credit  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Sooth.    In  the  last  number,  Lisut.  Maury  contributes  an  excellent  paper  upon  the 
projected  routes  to  the  Pacific  ocean.    The  fFestom  Journal  at  St.  Louis  continually  Im- 
proves in  appearance,  siie  and  matter ;  and  from  its  location  has  the  widest  field.    Skinner  of 
the  Plough,  Loom  and  JHvil,  is  a  veteran  in  agricultural  matters  and  has  done  as  much  good 
in  their  behalf  as  any  other  man  in  the  Union.    Though  wa  like  not  the  theory  of  hto 
work,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  who  do»  and  should  sustain  it  liberally :  audi  alteram 
fortem  in  any  case.    We  have  often  commended  the  Banker*»  Magazine  as  deserving  the  sup- 
port of  the  bankers  and  liberal  minfled  merchants  throughout  the  Union.    Dr.  Hester  has  lately 
become  sole  editor  of  the  JWw  Orloana  Medical  Journal,  and  b  continoally  adding  to  Its  Inter- 
est.   We  congratulate  onr  neighbor  on  his  success.    IH,  Fenner  Is  one  of  his  most  constant 
sad  valuable  contributors,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Journal.    The  Chvleston 
Medical  Journal  seems  to  lose  nothing  in  ability  or  interest.    Every  person  interested  in  the 
progress  of  scienee  will  of  course  read  8illimaM*s  Journal*    The  old  series  of  fifty  volomes 
ibould  fill  a  niche  in  every  respectable  library.    The  Boatman''»  Magaxine  Is  a  new  enterprise, 
by  Mr.  Embree,  and  the  ol^t  is  to  disseminate  knowledge  about  our  Western  boats,  boatmen, 
and  aavlsstion.    Tbe  Rail  Road  Journal,  formerly  conducted  by  Mr.  Minor,  has  passed  Into  the 
bands  of  H.  V.  Poor«  who  spares  no  labor  in  elevating  its  character.    The  important  interest  of  . 
mines  and  miners  is  well  represented  in  the  Mining  Journal,    The  Bthnologieal  Journal,  con* 
daeted  by  Luke  Burke,  Esq.,  is  one  of  the  profoundest  publlcaitons  in  any  country,  relating  to 
tb»  lAysieal  history  of  Man  and  tbe  Eases.    We  have  hileadsd,  for  some  time,  paying  oar  re- 
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peets  to  tlM  Mean.  Dayeklaek,  wbo  hxw  Miceecded  Mr.  Hsffiavi  in  the  LtUmff  ir«rtf. 
Tbcy  have  made  it  one  of  the  n}o«t  interettiag  poblleatioiM  ia  tbe  world  to  mtii  of  lettori,  mnd 
deserve  t  he  moet  abundant  Buccen.  In  it  we  get  a  faithful  record  of  alt  the  late  pubiieationa  in 
every  country.  Somehow  or  other,  of  late,  our  exchange  with  Simm9nd*$  CslonuU  Mmgazin* 
haa  lieen  atopped.  We  desire  greatly  to  renew  it,  from  the  value  we  set  upon  that  admirable 
statistical  Journal  of  the  British  colonies.  We  may  aay  tbe  sante  of  Messrs.  Leonard,  Scott  Jt 
Co.*s  NewYork  republication  of  Blackwood,  Edinburgh,  London  Quarterly  and  Foreign  JU* 
witws.  They  have  not  been  received  by  us  for  some  time.  The  snbecilptlon  price  for  the  fear 
^orksis  but  f  10  per  annum,  about  one-third  of  the  English  price. 

It  is  our  intention  regularly  te  notice  our  exchanges,  as  a  matter  which  mum,  be  of  Interert  to 
•very  reader  of  the  Review. 

8.'lATB   ADDKE88E8. 

1.  MirMt  t^f^rt  MteUnict' Tnstituf^        New  York.  Hon.  Z.  Pratt,  1849. 

2.  ••  M      PrttmkUn  Librmrf  Socittf,       «•  u  u  m 
3<        **       Mtth9  Dodie^ion  tf  th*  Mhitmum^  Baltimore,  on 

•«  Com$Mree^  Lifraturt  and  -Art  .**  Brants  Mayer,  Beq . 

4.  ^  «*  h^0rt  Toung  Me%*$  Librarf  Jttsottationf  Cincinnati,  0.<^ 

"^  ••  Cineinnaii  mnd  her  Destinjh**  Governor  Bebb. 

6.  •*  *^      JV*(no  England  Society  of  Louisiana,                              Hon.  B.  Tbacber. 

6.  **  *«      State  AgrieuUnral  Sodetf^  itonth  Carolina.  Hon.  R.  F.  W.  Allston. 

7.  **  on  the  opening  UnivereUy  of  JUieoioeippu  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson. 

8.  **  Inaugural,  a*  President  Univtr,  of  Mississippit      t3eo.  Fredk.  Holoiea. 

9.  *<  h^fore  Qineinnati  Mercantile  Society,  Elwood  FIsber. 

All  wbo  know  Mr.  Pbatt.  are  acquainted  with  the  strong  practical  character  of  bis  mind, 
and  the  interest  he  takes  in  everything  tending  to  advance  the  condition  of  the  wdrking  i  Isasiis. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful  men  In  tbe  State  of  New  York.  It  is  our  intention 
to  make  some  extracts  fVom  Mr.  Matbr'b  eloquent  production.  <2overnor  Bbbb  Is  enthuslwtie 
about  tbe  destinies  of  Oiiicinnatl.  We  shall  exhibit  hereafter  many  of  bla  views.  Our  ae 
^uaintance  with  Judge  TBA.rHicn  dates  from  bis  visit  here  last  season,  to  deliver  his  address. 
The  prevalence  of  a  fearful  epidemic,  at  the  time,  was  unfortunate.  The  address  is  a  vindicar 
tion  of  New  England.  Mr.  Allstom  is  one  of  the  moet  liberal  agriculturists  of  Carolina,  and 
Is  the  author  of  one  of  the  ablest  memoirs  upon  mici,  yet  given  t»  the  world.  Our  friend  6io. 
FnsD.  Holmes,  whom  we  have  known  for  many  years  as  an  erudite  scholar,  will  preside  well 
over  tbe  Mlraissippi  University.  His  inaugural  is  an  admirable  paper,  and  has  been  extolled 
in  tbe  highest  terms,  by  tbe  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  which  we  indorse.  Mr.  Fisvan^ 
address  is  a  triumphant  etndieatten  ef  the  South  from  the  aspersions  ol  the  abolitionists  and 
<HherB,-and  shows  that  tbia  portion  of  tbe  Unton  is,  if  anything,  the  most  prosperous.  Tbe  ar- 
gumenta  are  power  Ail,  and  are  well  sustained.  Hundreds  of  thousands  copies  of  the  address 
have  been  printed,  and  we  shall  siK>n  preeent  it  to  our  readers. 

3.  REPORTS,  ETC.,  TO  CONGRESS. 

1.  Vattemare*s  International  RxehoMges, 

2.  -Seeretarf  of  Treasurf,  1848. 

S.  CoaH  Survey  Jn  regard  to  Florida,  1848. 

4.  ProfessorBaiht  on  Coast  Suroef,  1848. 

5.  «•  •*  Weights  and  MeasnreSf  1848. 

6.  CoL  Mert  on  Commsree  Western  Lakes, 

7.  T.  Butler  King  «n  PaciJU  Steawurs. 

8.  J.  D,  Westeott  mi  Everglades  ef  Florida, 

9.  Jtaron  H.  Falwur,  -  Memoir  regarding  East  ikdta  Cotimerce,^ 
10    Oeologieal  Survey  of -Missouri, 

11.  Fremont  and  Emory*s  Explorations. 

12.  Report  Commissioner  ef  Patsnts  #n  Steam  ExploUons  and  Patent  Laws. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  called  attention  to  Mr.  VaUemare's  system  of  Exchanges  be- 
tween  governments,  of  products  in  literature,  arts,  science,  k.c.  It  has  ohulned  favor  in  most 
of  the  States.  We  inUnd  an  eflbrt  to  get  onr  next  Legislature  to  unite  in  the  muvetoent. 
Mr.  Walker's  closing  report,  as  Seeretary  of  the  Treasury,  H  one  of  the  most  Interesting  pub- 
He  documents  for  a  long  time-  We  were  pleased  to  see  tbe  triumphant  vindiratl«>n  of  Prof. 
Baebe,  in  the  last  Congress,  Arom  the  aUacks  of  Mr.  Ilenton  and  others.  The  speech  of  Jeffer- 
ipn  Davis  of  Misaissippi,  in  thla  respect,  was  powerful  and  irresistible.  Ptop.  Uacbb*s  work* 
are  an  b  nor  to  tbe  science  of  onr  c(  untry.  We  wish  we  had  time  to  analyze  the  reports 
BOW.  The  one  on  weights  and  measures  will  serve  us  mucb  in  tbe  preparation  of  an  article 
on  that  interesting  subject  From  the  report  of  Col.  Adert  on  Western  Lakes^  we  shall 
hereafter  extract  largely,  as  we  have  referred  in  the  present  number  of  the  Review  to  tbe  dis- 
tlnguisbed  labont  of  Mr.  iCIng,  regarding  our  Paeiju  eommsrtef  etc.  Mr.  Wesicott,  on  the 
Ewergladss  of  Florida,  ia  at  boat,    Hli  Ubon  Bake  alKott  a  volonef  from  wliich  we  aball 
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te  able  to  prepare  a  paper  of  ^eat  Interest  to  our  readers.  But  of  this  hereafter.  We  would 
aloo  acknowledfe  Mr.  Yulee*s  labors  in  respect  to  a  rait  road  aerost  tke  Florida  peniiuulat 
Iwt  have  not  the  necessary  Inforjnation  now.  Mr.  Palmer  proposes  the  eatabiishraenl  of 
an  Ea^rn  or  OriMto^  a/sney,  and  gives  a  groat  variety  of  IntereeilnK  matter  in  regard  to 
eastern  countries.  He  proposes  a  volume  upon  these  subjects.  The  Historical  Society  of  Mis* 
iouri  petition  for  tk  ge4fi9gieal  turpey  of  that  State.  These  surveys  should  be  everywhere 
nore  codudoo.  Some  years  ago,  we  had  a  partial  one  in  Louisiana,  but  the  manuscript  re- 
port was  not  printed,  and  is  loH.  Thus  are  our  affairs  often  managed,  though  the  people 
Fat.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  again  to  the  North  Western  Explorations,  having  sufficiently 
noticed  them  In  our  introductory  article.  Mr.  Burke's  report  on  $team  Bxplotions  will  afford 
Matter  hereafter. 

We  aeknowledge  our  Indebtedness  to  the  various  gentlemen  above  for  their  reports,  and  also 
lor  similar  coorteeles  from  Hon.  U.  Jphnson,  8.  Dowaa,  B.  La  Sere,  Lieut,  Maury,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  LATE  BOOKS,  ESSATS,  &C. 

1.  Western  Jimerie^  by  Charles  WUkes,  U.  S.  N.  75  ^ 

%  Jfotes  of  TVttvel  in  California,  25 

3.  Ckambers'  Miscellany^  Monthly. 

4.  JtoktU Mnd  Ohio  BnHRoad^F.  B. Clarke,  Mobite. 

5.  Rsforts  and  Catalogue  Young  Men^s  Library^  Cincinnati. 

6.  Cultivation  of  the  Tea-Plant^  by  Junius  Smith,  LL.  0« 

7.  Fital  Dj/namies^  by  Dr.  Dowler,  New  Orleans. 

t.  Oirmrdin  onDramatU  Literature:,  translated  by  R.  O.  Barnwell,  New  Orleans. 
9.  Jtrrest  of  Attron^Burr^  by  A.  J.  Pickett  of  Alabama. 

J.  B.  Steel.  Camp  street,  has  the  two  first  works  for  sale,  and  receives  all  the  varioas  pnUi^. 
tkias  of  the  Messrs.  Appleten  of  New  York.  We  commend  those  on  Calfomla  to  all  desirous 
of  emigration.  Mr.  Morgan  is  agent  for  Chambers*  Miseellanif :  Gould,  Kendall  dc  Lineoln, 
Boston,  publishers.  The  work  is  well  known.  We  shall  give  publication,  whenever  it  is  pos* 
•lUe,  to  the  able  report  of  Mr.  Clarke  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail  Road,  illustrated  by  his 
map,  if  we  can  get  it.  He  will  please  inform  us.  The  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Society  at 
CMcmAott,  Is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  its  kind  in  the  Union.  We  thank  the  Society 
for  the  following  resolution  they  have  sent  us : 

M  MsftCAMTiLB  Library  Sooibtt,  CiifciifiiATi,  January,  1849. 
»Resol»ed»  As  the  sense  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati,  that  De  Bow*§ 
Commordal  Review  of  the  Sooth  and  West  supplies  an  imporunt  desideratum  in  the  mercantile 
Hteratnre  of  this  great  western  valley ;  that  the  eomprehenaive  views  and  practical  attainments 
of  Professor  De  Bow  are  special  qualifications  for  conducting  such  a  periodical ;  and  that  this 
Association  very  cordially  recommend  the  Commercial  Review  to  general  favor  and  the  special 
patronage  of  our  mercantile  community.** 

Mr.  Smith's  pamphlet  on  the  Tea- Plant  Is  a  curioos  and  instmcHve  paper.  He  maintains 
ibat  the  United  States  most  become  yet  a  great  tea  raising  country,  and  selects  the  upper  parte 
of  Soath  Carolina  as  the  most  favorable  sites.  We  intend,  hereafter,  an  abstract  of  his  paper. 
The  translation  of  Oirardin's  Dramatic  Literature^  by  our  amiable,  accomplished  and  intelli- 
gent friend.  R.  O.  Barnwell.  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  formerly  of  South  Carolina,  has  only  reach* 
ed  OS  in  the  proof-sheets.  We  watched  the  prog^ss  of  our  friend's  labors  with  great  Interest, 
and  now  coneratulate  him  upon  their  consummation.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  regularly  pub- 
lished, we  will  give  It  an  elaborate  notice.  We  shall  eoctract  largely  from  Dr.  Dowler*s  paoi* 
phlet  in  this  or  the  next  number.  Col.  Pickett's  pamphlet  regarding  Burr's  arrest.  Is  an  extract 
or  chapter  from  h«s  forthcoming  work  upon  the  History  of  Alabama,  It  Is  well  written,  and 
gives  moch  new  and  Interesting  Information  upon  the  subject  of  the  arrest,  which,  It  appearf, 
took  place  in  Alabama.    We  anxiously  await  the  history  itself. 

5.  EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

1.  With  the  experience  of  three  years  and  after  a  temporary  snspensloo,  we  haverecom- 
meooed  the  Commeroal  Rsvisw  upon  a  far  better  basis  than  ever,  with  an  increased  suhecrip* 
tkm  list,  with  good  publishers  and  the  removal  of  prominent  difficulties.  If  oar  friends  and  tfaa 
South  and  West  generally,  stand  by  us,  our  success  is  estahlisksd^  and  tke  perpetuity  sf  tha 
work  secured — a  matter  of  the  utmost  Importance  lo  the  whole  of  these  regions. 

We  never  knew  the  number  of  our  friends  nntil  the  hour  of  need.  In  answer  to  oar  eireci- 
lar.  Dr.  Winfree  of  New  River,  sends  the  amount  of  |60  In  fieio  subscriptions  ;  Mr.  Milee 
MeGehee  Bays,-^  I  will  bind  mysslf  for  ten  new  subscribers^  and  will  pay  yoa  |5n  annually ; 
•ad  If  I  can  gel  the  mmber,  will  f^aWi  you  with  the  Rames,  and  shall  also  exert  myself  tar- 
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tber.**  Judge  Hopkint  of  Mobile :  •«  I  ineloae  herein  twtlv  u4»  tuhserihtrt,"  B.  F.  W. 
Allston  of  Soatb  Carolioa :  •<  I  iacloae  yoa  eight  new  eubecribere,  t  trust  I  may  be  tbie  to 
remit  to  you  soon,  fi\'e  or  six  years  tii  advance  of  my  individual  subscription."  Ex-Governor 
Hammond  of  South  Carolina :  **lt  is  a  liiflgraee  to  the  South  if  your  Review  should  foil.  It  is 
not  that  our  people  do  not  pay  enough  to  support  all  truly  southern  papers  and  periodicalB. 
tJnfbrtunaiely,  they  are  seduced  by  agents  of  all  sorts  of  trashy  publications,  &c.,  fre.**  Kob- 
ertsou  Topp,  Esq.,  Memphis :  **  I  am  with  you  for  the  South,  and  will  assist  you  in  getting 
subscribers.*'  in  addition  to  those,  there  are  a  great  many  others  whom  we  will  notice  hereafter 
as  they  deserve.  Among  others.  Col.  W.  S.  HamUton,  Bishop  Polk,  ete.  We  will  publish  a 
faithi\il  list. 

Professor  De  La  Torre  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  leading  gentleman  of  Cuba,  writee  as 
follows :  •«  I  send  you  some  questions  of  the  Ropal  Economical  Socittf  #/  Cat^a,  which  have 
been  confided  to  me  by  the  planters  of  tlie  island.  To  whom  could  I  more  appropriately  apply 
for  auswer,  than  to  the  able  editor  of  the  most  complete  Review  in  America?  I  hope  you  will 
answer  the  queries  In  successive  numbers — also  giving  us  a  paper  opov  Slavery  and  the  Slavs 
Law$  in  yours  and  the  other  Slave  States,  and  publisbiog  whatever  yoVi  can  upon  coffee,  rice, 
SMt^e,  cotton,  wheats  tcox,  timber  or  lumber.  You  may  calculate  upon  the  anbecription  of 
more  tham  ono  huxdred  pereons  in  ffaoanat  who  have  expressed  to  ne  a  desire  that  a  place 
may  be  designated  where  they  may  subscribe,  etc.,  etc." 

We  intend  digesting  the  letters  that  are  received.  We  have  one  from  Mr.  BaTlustier,  Awuu- 
lean  Consul  at  Singapore  in  the  East  Indies^  who  says  the  articles  on  su^ar,  published  by  as, 
••  have  produced  a  revolution  in  its  culture  there." 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  ttie  Review  has  met  with  is.  that  subscribers  do  not  all  paj/ 
promptly.  Is  this  fair  1  Will  they  wait  for  the  call  of  a  collector,  which  costs  as  large  con- 
mlsBions,  when  the  opportunities  of  remitting  by  mail  are  so  frequent  7 

We  wish  that  thoee  of  our  sabscrlbers  who  can  afford  It,  would  take  two  or  more  copies  for 
tbeBS^ves,  or  pay  several  years  subscription  in  advance.  In  addition  to  our  labor,  we  have 
already  lost  a  large  sum  by  the  Review.  It  is  our  hope  hereafter,  to  make  it  op  from  the  ex- 
cellent publishing  arrangements  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make,  and  the  strong  fHeods 
of  the  Review. 

6.  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  able  article  on  the  Valley  and  Waters  of  the  Mississippi,  by  Mr.  Stein  of  Mobile,  baa 
l)een  received,  and  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  Col.  Hamilton's  article  will  also  appear, 
and  Mr.  Cooke's  of  St.  Louis,  and  Hamilton  Smith's,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  on  the  Cotton  JUanu- 
facture,  etc.  Wo  regret  that  these  could  not  appear  in  the  present  number.  We  sball  publish 
Hammond's  unanswerable  •*/i«tt«r»  «»  S/avery,**  and  Ellwood  Fisber's  MjWrtA  emd  South,**' 
ahd  an  elaborate  paijer  on  ^Slavery,**  now  oiLour  desk.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  additional 
matter,  and  have  eng  iged  many  new  and  able  contributors  for  the  Review.  John  M.  Cardoca 
of  Charleston,  will  soon  be  ^  reguiar  correspondent, 

7.  TO  THE  PLANTERS.— SUGAR  AND  COTTON. 

The  importance  of  an  aokiict  in  New  Orleans  In  connection  with  the  Revfew,  to  aid  the 
planters  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  eetates,  has  frequently  sngsrested  itself.  We  have  deter- 
mined to  start  it.  As  ibe  Review  circulates  largely  In  all  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
and  is  now  getting  a  Northern  circulation,  planters  will  have  an  opportunity  of  oflRering  their 
estates  to  the  best  advantage.  They  will  be  charged  for  the  advertisement  of  estates,  according 
to  the  space  ocrnpied  and  time  advertb^Boii  reasonable  terms.  In  the  pages  of  the  Review, 
as  will  be  agreed  upon.  When  sales  jj^ffected  through  the  aobrct.  the  usual  commiaeloB 
will  be  cbttrged.  Editorial  notices  wjKe  called  to  the  estates.  Messrs.  H.  Weld  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers of  the  RcvIrw.  able  and  enci;^l|uivinc*8  men,  will  take  exclusive  charge  of  this  de- 
partment. In  the  present  number  we  cailaltcihtion  to  a  large  plantation  in  Attakapas,  Looiiri- 
ana,  among  our  advertisements. 

T^  All  tetters  relating  to  the  bosineaiiof  the  Review  will  be  directed  to  Weld  ^  Co.,  New 
Orleans ;  all  relet  inr  to  editorial,  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  care  of  Weld  dc  Co^  PuhliBliers  Commercial 
Review,  New  Orleans. 
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ART.  I.— THB  WATERS  AND  VALLEY  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

ASVJBW  OP  THE  REPORT  OP  DR.  M.  W.  DICKESON  AND  ANDREW  BROWN, 
A.  M.,  ON  THE  RIVER  MISSISSIPPI,  TO  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  PROMOTION  OF  SCIENCE.  1848. 

1.  The  aggregate  quaniity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Mississippi 
is  14,883,360,636,880  cubic  feet* 

1.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  river 
Mississippi,  may  be  estimated  at  33,732,864,000,000  cubic  feet;  the  ex- 
tant of  the  Mississippi  valley  being  1,210,000  square  miles. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  a  river  discharges  per  second  when  at 
its  highest  stage,  is,  accordinsf  to  Prony,  equal  to  the  number  of  cubic 
meters  which  we  obtain  by  dividing  the  superficial  area  of  the  valley  in 
square  meters  by  five  millions. 

Id  American  measure  for  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  would  be  22,141,000 
cQbic  feel  per  second,  while  the  above  mean  annual  quantity  of  water 
discharged  has  been  estimated  at  1,069,661  cubic  feet  per  second,  which 
10  only  one-twentieth  part  of  that  which  is  discharged  by  the  river,  at 
its  highest  staga 

The  above  adoption  of  Prony  is  however  too  small  for  rivers  in 
moaitainous  countries. 

The  supply  furnished  to  the  river  Mississippi  is,  therefore,  from  each 
square  mile  of  valley  at  the  highest  rise  or  the  river,  about  16  cubie^ 
£Eiet ;  and  for  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  river, 
the  supply  from  each  square  mile  is  estimated  at  about  0,88  cubic  feet 

2.  The  velocity  assumed  for  the  waters  at  the  several  stages  of 
elevation,  which  constitutes  an  essential  element  in  the  calculations, 
is  not  that  of  the  central  current,  but  the  mean  of  the  lateral  quantity, 
obtained  by  many  and  repeated  experiments  and  computations,  which 
give  a  mean  amount  very  sensibly  less  than  the  central,  and  which  are 
variable  under  varying  conditions. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  while  ibese  sensible  variations  of  current 
exist  in  the  lateral  expansion  ef  the  waters  in  the  river,  it  has  proved 
impossible  to  detect  vny  appreciable  difference  of  velocity  in  their  ver- 

*  la  every  inatance  with  the  passa^  marked  1.  1.,  2.  2.,  3.  3.,  the  first  in 
order  is  from  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Dickeson  &  Brown,  and  the  next  our  coxn- 
Bients. 

8  Vol.  L 
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tical  qaantity.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  very  taU  trees  to  float  down 
the  deepest  part  of  the  river  in  a  perfectly  perpendicular  attitude,  caused 
by  their  butt  ends  being  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  water, 
while  their  tops  or  upper  ends  are  so  buoyant  as  oAen  to  project  as  much 
as  fifleen  or  twenty  leet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

They  are  found  to  be  at  all  times  transported  with  the  same  velocity 
as  the  surface  current,  and  while  they  are  thus  floating  in  a  vertical 
position,  their  lower  ends  approximate  the  "bottom  so  closely  that  they 
often  strike  the  protuberances  projecting  therefrom,  by  which  they  are 
thrown  down  at  such  angles  as  often  to  make  their  tops  disappear  bielow 
(he  surface  until  they  have  surmounted  the  obstruction ;  ana  when  such 
is  the  case,  they  at  once  erect  themselves  as  before. 

The  observations  made  by  these  gentlemen,  lead  them  to  the  con* 
elusion,  that  in  a  descending  aqueous  fluid  there  is  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference of  velocity  in  the  vertical  quantity,  but  that  it  is  equally  the 
same  at  top  or  bottom,  for  the  reason  that  the  superincumbent  pressure 
urges  forward  the  understratum  to  the  point  of  least  resistance,  with  the 
aaroe  acceleration  of  speed  which  the  mcumbent  water  itself  may  have 
acquired. 

2.  In  a  regular  and  straight  river  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  water 
is  in  the  middle,  and  decreases  toward  the  bottom  and  sides. 

The  adhesion  of  the  water  to  its  bed  and  the  cohesion  of  the  particles 
to  each  other,  cause  those  lying  nearer  to  the  sides  of  the  bed  to  be  re* 
tarded  in  their  motion,  and  hence,  to  flow  slower  than  the  more  remote. 
For  this  reason  the  velocity  diminishes  from  the  surface  downward  to 
the  bed,  and  is  least  near  the  sides  or  at  the  bottom. 

Let  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  sur&ce  of  a  river  be  four  feet,  and 
the  depth  sixty  feet,  we  have,  according  to  Prony,  the  mean  velocity  of 
this  vertical  depth  0,915x4—366  feet,  and  that  at  the  bottom  0,83X: 
4—3,32  feet 

The  rod  of  Cabeo  is  generally  used  for  measuring  the  mean  velocity 
of  a  vertical  depth.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  rod  of  tin,  which  is 
divided  into  feet,  and  which  can  be  loaded  at  its  lower  end  with  lead,  so 
as  to  sink  it  near  the  bottom,  without  touching  it  during  the  experiment. 
The  rod  extends  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  order 
that  it  can  be  seen  by  the  observer  without  bein^  afiected  by  the  wind. 

The  mean  velocity  of  the  water  in  a  cross-section  of  a  river  we  obtain 
by  dividinp^  the  discharged  quantity  of  the  water  per  second  by  the  area 
of  the  section. 

The  mean  velocity  of  a  cross-section  is  difierent  from  that  of  a  verti- 
cal depth  of  water,  because  this  is  only  the  mean  velocity  of  a  line, 
while  the  other  is  that  of  a  plane. 

3.  The  Mississippi  valley  is  found  to  contain  a  superficial  area  of 
rery  little  short  oi  fourteen  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The 
isquiry,  therefore,  here  suggested  itself,  what  may  be  the  relative  dif- 
ference between  the  annual  quantity  of  water  falling  into  this  valler 
and  the  annual  quantity  discharged  out  of  it  by  the  river  MississippL 
It  is  found  by  an  examination  of  the  Meteorological  Register  of  the 
kte  Dr.  H.  Torly,  of  Natchez,  that  the  mean  annual  quantity  which 
falls  at  Natchez,  is  between  flfty-£ve  and  fifty-six  inches ;  but  as  such 
hitt  been  taken  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley,  it  may  be  regard- 
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ed  as  an  over  estimate  for  the  whole  area.  The  mean  quantity  is, 
therefore,  assumed  to  be  fifty-two  inches,  and  then,  by  calculation,  we 
will  have  169,128,960,000,000  cubic  feet,  as  the  quantity  which  falla 
annually  in  the  whole  valley,  which  is  within  a  fraction  of  being^ 
twelve  times  the  quantity  of  that  which  is  discharged  by  the  river. 

3.  The  extent  of  country  which  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries drains,  is,  according  to  De  Bow's  Commercial  R^piew,  vol.  IV,- 
page  37: 

SqQAre  natloi. 

Valley  of  the  Ohio, 200,000 

"         **      MiaaiMippi  proper, ^ 180,000 

*♦  '•       Missouri, 50^,0J0 

•*         *<       Lower  Mississippi, 330,000 

Area, 1,^10,000 

The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  which  falls  in  the  valley  is  not  every 
year  the  same,  and  it  decreases  in  general  with  the  distance  from  the  sea. 

The  river  Mississippi  would  be  an  ombrometer  on  a  larj?e  scale,  if 
correct  observations  were  made  of  the  height  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
river  during  the  year,  and  the  comparison  of  si^eral  years  would  show 
in  how  far  the  quantity  of  rain  had  remained  constant. 

The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  which  falls  in  the  whole  valley,. 
drained  by  the  river  Mississippi,  may  be  assumed,  according  to  Berghaus 
6t  Forry,  at  36  inches,  and  then  by  calculation  we  will  have  5280  X 
5280X  1,210,000X3"-  101,198,592,000,000  cubic  feet,  as  the  quantity 
of  water  which  falls  annually  in  the  whole  valley,  of  which  one-third 
is  assumed  to  be  discharged  by  the  river. 

From  the  measurements  and  calculations  of  Arago,  Hagen,  d&c.,  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  discharged  by  the  rivers  in 
Europe,  is,  in  general,  hardly  one-half  of  that  which  falle  as  rain  or 
snow  in  the  whole  river  valley,  and  that  the  rivers  owe  their  origin  to 
the  atmospherical  precipitation.  Besides,  it  is  well  known*  that  agricul- 
ture 16  far  more  extended  in  Europe  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  There  are  but  two  ways  by  which  all  this  immense  quantity  of 
water  can  make  its  escape  from  the  valley ;  one  of  which  is  by  the 
coarse  of  the  river  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  other  by  evapora- 
tion. Hence,  we  perceive,  that  there  is  but  one  relative  part  oi  this 
quantity  passing  off  by  the  river  for  every  eleven  parts  which  are 
exhaled  by  the  atmosphere ;  or,  in  other  words,  one-twelfth  by  the  river 
and  eleven-twelfths  by  evaporation. 

4:  There  are  but  two  ways  by  which  all  the  immense  quantity  of 
water  can  make  its  escape  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  one-third 
of  which  is  by  the  course  of  the  river  and  its  braches  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  other  two-thirds  by  evaporation. 

5.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  development  of  a  fact  of  the  roost  mo- 
mentous importance  to  the  planting  interests  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi, for  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  more  exhalation  is  pro- 
moted, the  less  liable  will  the  lands  of  these  two  States  be  to  the 
periodical  inundations  of  the  river.  It  may  be  asked,  by  what  process 
can  we  expect  to  promote  evaporation,  so  as  to  cause  such  an  increase 
of  quantity  as  to  sensibly  benefit  the  planting  interests,  and  that,  too,. 
over  such  a  vast  extent  of  sur&ce  as  is  contained  in  the  expansive  are» 
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that  compreheDds  the  Mississippi  valley.    The  answer  is,  that  the  pro- 

fress  has  heen,  and  is  now,  in  a  rapid  state  of  prosecution,  and  of  that 
ind  which  is  the  best  calculated  to  produce  such  an  effect — namely, 
the  clearing  of  the  lands  of  their  primitive  forests,  and  their  consequent 
exposure  to  sun  and  atmosphere,  the  very  best  promoters  of  the  evapo- 
rating process  on  so  extensive  a  scale  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive 
the  vast  difference  there  must  necessarily  be  in  the  quantity  of  evapora- 
tion from  a  sWface  of  country  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  and  winds, 
and  one  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  where  neither  can  penetrate  but 
with  difficulty. 

The  lands  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  so  subject  to  this  increase  of 
exposure,  that  we  may  hazard  the  assertion  with  safety,  that  there  is  not 
by  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cenuas  much  water  now  passes  down  the 
Mississippi,  annually,  as  there  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  This  con- 
clusion is  not  arrived  at  hastily ^  but  by  patient  observation  of  the 
circumstances  in  connection  therewith  during  all  that  lengthy  period,  at 
whose  beginning  there  were  annual  inundations  of  almost  all  the  low 
or  bottom-lands,  and  for  very  lengthy  periods  of  submergence  of  almost 
all  the  bottom-lands,  fron  the  Bluflfs  or  Highlands  on  one  side  of  the 
river  bottom  to  those  of  the  other  side,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  but  little 
or  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  their  redemption 
hy  any  artificial  means,  that  is,  on  any  scale.  But  such  has  been  the 
diminution  in  the  annual  quantity  of  water  discharged  from  the  valley, 
that  those  lands  have  been  progressively  and  rapidly  redeemed  from 
overflow,  until  very  great  portions  of  them  are  now  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  and  with  but  comparatively  slight  assistance  from  art,  in 
the  way  of  embankments,  and  these  such  as  would  not  have  been  at  all 
available  against  the  overwhelming  effects  of  former  floods,  and  the 
length  of  time  of  their  continuance ;  for  then  there  were  lengthy  and 
annual  inundations,  both  deep  and  expansive^  of  the  waters  over  almost 
all  the  bottom-lands.  But  now  the  river  seldom  rises  to  the  same  eleva- 
tion as  formerly,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  of  much  shorter  duration,  and  the 
waters  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  in 
p(ace  of  being  spread  over  almost  all  the  bottom-lands  the  whole  spring 
and  early  part  of  summer.  All  the  advantages  are  progressively  and 
rapidly  extending  themselves,  while  the  causes  remain  unsuspected  or 
overlooked,  but  none  the  less  secure.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the 
altered  condition  of  this  river,  we  may  mention  the  circumstance,  that, 
in  former  times,  the  steamboats  ascending  or  descending  the  river,  were 
detained  about  half  of  their  time  by  dense  fogs ;  while  now  hardly  any 
such  obstructions  prevail,  so  that  packets  succeed  in  making  their  trips 
to  an  hour,  with  no  fears  of  such  a  retardation.  Assuming  that  the 
diminution  of  the  waters  will  continue  in  somewhat  the  same  ratio  they 
have  recently  done,  the  time  cannot  be  very  far  distant  when  all  appre' 
hensionfrom  inundation  fcUl  have  in  a  great  measure  passed  away. 

We  will  further  remark,  as  an  evidence  of  change,  that  the  quantity 
of  floating  timber  or  drift-wood  passing  annually  down  the  river,  has 
diminished  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  water,  so  that  the 
^gg^^g^^^  quanrtity  cannot  now  be  over  fifty  per  cent  of  that  which 
formerly  passed  down.  * 

5.*  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  extension  of  agriculture  has  con- 
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siderably  diminished  the  discharge  of  many  springs  and  creeks,  and 
may  have  decreased  the  atmospherical  precipitation.  Although  the 
loosened  ground  becomes  at  present  sooner  ary  than  formerly,  when 
covered  with  grass  and  other  vegetation,  and  springs  and  creeks  have 
become  perfectly  dry  which  formerly  furnished  an  ample  supplv  of 
water — yet  experience  has  shown,  that  the  mean  annual  height  of  the 
surface  of  the  large  rivers  of  Europe  has  remained'  nearly  the  same  for 
a  period  of  one  hundred  years — during  which  time  correct  observationa 
have  been  made.  And  if  a  diminution  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi should  actually  take  place,  by  the  extension  of  agriculture,  the 
time  must  be  very  far  distant  when  all  apprehension  from  inundation 
will  have  in  a  great  measure  passed  away. 

If  the  rain  should  fall  on  an  impenetrable  plain  it  will  become  evi- 
dent, by  comparison  of  the  annual  quantity  of  water  which  falls  with 
that  of  evaporation,  that  no  accumulation  would  take  place,  but  it  woufd 
become  sometimes  entirely  dry  in  the  course  of  the  year :  but  on  (he 
snrface  of  the  earth  we  find  that  a  part  of  the  rain  is  absorbed  by  the 
ground,  and  the  other  remaining  part  fiows  toward  the  depressions  and 
into  the  river  to  the  sea.  In  ^oth  cases  the  evaporation  is  diminished, 
because  the. water  which  enters  the  ground  is  withdrawn  from  the 
eflects  of  the  air,  and  the  surface  of  the  river  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air  is  so  small  that  the  evaporation  is  much  decreased. 

The  extension  of  agriculture,  and  the  erection  of  embankments, 
exercise  also  an  essential  influence  on  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  water  which  falls  on  the  loosened  and  drained  ground 
can  carry  along  into  ^he  river  a  greater  quantity  of  heavy  materials^ 
which  elevate  the  bed  and  the  adjacent  lowlands  which  it  overflows, 
and  the  inclosed  low  bottoms  cease  to  become  higher.    The  increased 

3uantity  of  heavy  materials  which  are  carried  into  the  river  may  pro- 
uce  a  local  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  demand  the  erec- 
tion of  embankments,  to  protect  the  adjacent  low  bottoms  from  over- 
flow. This  phenomenon  or  local  elevation  of  the  bottom,  will  prove 
that  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  river  may 
take  place  and  yet  the  surface  of  the  river  become  higher. 

The  bends  which  form  and  destroy  themselves  again,  contribute 
mainly  to  the  constant  transformation  of  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
prod  ace,  therefore,  sometimes  an  elevation  and  sometimes  a  lowering  of 
the  surface  of  the  river.  The  straightening  of  the  course  of  the  river,  or 
destruction  of  these  bends,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  causes  that  the  river, 
above  the  Delta,  does  not  rise  to  the  same  elevation  as  formerly.  The 
extension  of  agriculture  aflfords  not  only  a  greater  supply  of  heavy 
materials  to  the  river,  and  a  quicker  supply  of  water,  but  renders  the  flood 
more  sudden  and  of  much  shorter  duration. 

From  the  above  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  promotion  of  the  speedy 
discharge  of  the' water  in  the  river,  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
important  object  of  the  regulation  of  the  river. 

by  the  erection  of  proper  works  and  availing  ourselves  of  the  velocity 
of  the  current,  we  will  not  only  succeed  in  maintaining  the  pr^ent 
depth  of  water,  or  prevent  the  deposit  of  heavy  materials  and  the  height 
of  the  surface  of  the  river,  but  in  many  cases  may  produce  a  greater 
lowering  or  depression  of  the  surface  than  actually  is  desirable.    Bui 
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no  person  will  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when,  by  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river  IVlississippi,  all  appre- 
hension from  inundation  will  pass  away,  although  the  country  may 
become  more  exposed  to  the  efiects  of  the  sun.  The  fogs  arise  gene- 
rally when  the  water  of  the  river  and  the  moist,  low  bottom-lands  are 
warmer  than  the  surrounding  moist  air.  The  steam  which  is  formed 
by  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  and  low  bottom,  is  condensed  as 
soon  as  it  is  diffused  in  the  colder  moist  air ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
fog  may  be  formed  when  the  moist  air  is  warmer  than  the  water. .  The 
observations  which  have  been  made  can  hardly  justify  us  in  stating  that 
the  climate  of  the  lower  Mississippi  has  altered,  or  that  it  has  become 
warmer  or  colder.  The  less  moist  the  air,  the  sooner  it  will  absorb  the 
water  and  the  greater  will  be  the  evaporation  from  a  plain  of  water 
which  comes  in  contact  with  it  If  the  air  'becomes  warmer  it  wiLl 
absorb  more  water,  but  if  it  becomes  cooler  it  will  eject  a  part  of  the 
water.  The  latter  separates  itself,  as  a  visible  and  moist  fog  or  cloud, 
from  the  former  entirely  transparent  air,  and  as  the  fine  particles  unite 
by  degrees  to  drops,  they  fall  down  as  rain.  Those  plains  which  are 
covered  with  trees,  and  therefore  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  remain  cool 
and  moist,  and  present  to  the  circulating  warmer  air,  only  a  colder, 
with  water-saturated  current  of  air.  In  its  neighborhood  we  will  there^ 
fore  observe  more  frequent  rain.  Deserts  of  great  extent,  which  are 
entirely  exposed  to  the  neat  of  the  sun,  communicate  anew  the  warmth, 
which  ithey  have  received  to  the  surrounding  air,  and  increase  thereby 
its  capacity  for  the  reception  of  the  water.  The  meeting  with  a  cooler 
saturated  current  of  air  produces  no  more  precipitation,  and  the  dryness 
^f  the  land  is  even  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  rain.  In  Upper  Egypt, 
the  rains  were  formerly  very  frequent,  but  since  the  Arabs  have  cat 
down  the  trees,  the  quantity  of  rain  has  considerably  diminished.  The 
clearing  of  the  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  of  their  primitive 
forests,  and  their  consequent  exposure  to  the  sun,  may  also,  according 
to  the  above,  decrease  in  some  measure  the  mean  annual  quantity  of 
rain,  or  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  which  the  river  discharges. 
6.  We  will  give  you  now  (proceed  the  committee)  the  quantity  of 
solid  matter  with  which  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are*  annually 
charged,  together  with  its  effects  in  the  formation  of  lands  or  filling  up 
of  depressions.  The  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  contained  in  the 
water  to  the  volume  of  the  river,  or  in  other  figures  and  words,  the 
mean  proportional  quantity  of  sediment  to  the  river  is  as  1  to  528. 

6.  Professor  Lyell  states,  that  the  mean  amount  of  sedimentary 
matter  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  river  is  1  in  1800  by  weight, 
and  I  in  3000  by  volume ;  and  Professor  Riddell  found  by  experiments 
1  to  1245  by  weight,  and  1  in  3000  by  volume.  (Vide  De  Bow's  Com- 
mercial Review,  vol.  II,  page  439.) 

7.  We  have  already  ascertained  the  quantity  of  water  annually 
discharged  by  the  Mississippi  river  to  be  14,883,360,636,880  cubic  feet, 
there  must  then  be  deposited  from  that  quantity  of  water  28,188,053,892^ 
-cubic  feet  of  solid  matter.  ' 

7.*  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  river  as 
before  stated  being  33,732,864,000,000  cubic  feet,  the  annual  discharge 

4)f  solid  matter  will  be  Hl!^?^l222?- 1 1,244,288,000  cubic  feet 
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*8.  Being  in  possession  of  the  data  by  which  may  "be  computed^ 
with  some  approximation  to  certainty,  the  effects  of  the  Mississippi 
deposits  in  the  formation  of  land,  or  in  filling  up  the  Qulf  into  whicn 
it  is  emptied,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  such  data  and  end^vor  to 
present  the^quantities  deducible  therefrom.  In  estimating  the  Delta  of 
the  Mississippi,  we  have  adopted  for  it  the  ^uperfices  assumed  by  Dr. 
Lyell,  in  his  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  will  say  with  that  genr- 
tleman,  that  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  river  comprehends  all  that  great 
alluvial  plain  which  lies  below  or  to  the  south  of  what,  until  recently, 
was  the  first  branching  off  or  highest  arm  of  the  river,  called  the 
Atchafiilaya.  This  Delta  is  computed  to  contain  a  superficial  area  oT 
13,600  square  miles. 

In  deciding  on  the  depth  of  this  quantity,  we  will  adopt  that  which 
was  assumed  by  Professor  Riddell  on  this  subject,  and  sa^,  that  it  is  of 
the  average  depth  of  one-fifth  of  a  mile,  or  1,056  feet,  mferred  from 
that  being  the  average  depth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Balize  to 
the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

8.  The  Delta  or  the  alluvial  plain,  which  lies  below  the  Atchafa- 
laya,  is  taken  at  13,600  square  miles,  and  its  mean  depth  at  1,056  feet 

9.  We  find  by  computation,  agreeably  to  the  above  data,  that  it 
would  require  a  quantity  not  less  than  400,378,429,440,000  cubic  feet, 
or  2,720  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter,  to  constitute  this  Delta,  having 
ascertained  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  annually  brought  down  by  the 
Mississippi  river  to  be  28,188,083,892  cubic  feet,  which  would  be  equi^ 
to  one  square  mile  of  the  depth  of  1,056  feet  in  381^  days,  or  one 
cubic  mile  in  5  years  and  31  days — it  therefore  follows  that  it  would 
require  a  series  o!  14,203^  years  for  the  river  to  effect  the  final  forma* 
tion  of  the  present  Delta. 

9.  The  square  mile  of  this  Delta  will,  therefore,  contain  5280  X 

5280  X  1056*  29,439,590,400   cubic  feet,    and    it    would    require 

29,439,590,400     ^fiio  *    j        •»  i     r  *u    r\  u- 

— ' — -2 — -a-i2,6l8  years  to  deposit  one  square  mile  of  the  Delta. 

1 1,244,288,000 

The  formation  of  the  present  Delta  would,  therefore,  have  required 
13,600x2,618—35,605  years. 

Vast  quantities  of  mud  have  no  doubt  been  carried  far  beyond  the 
Delta  into  the  Gulf;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  coarser  matter,  whick 
the  river  carried  along  at  its  bottom,  was  deposited  in  the  Delta.  Besides, 
the  bottom-lands  of  the  river  Mississippi  have  not  exclusively  been 
formed  by  the  present  river  Mississippi,  judging  from  the  gradation  of 
the  deposits,  because  their  formation  required  stronger  currents,  and  to 
bring  these  deposits  from  the  mountains  perhaps  other  forces  of  nature 
may  have  co-operated.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  preseift 
Delta  has  been  deposited  by  the  river  in  a  far  less  number  of  years, 
than  we  haye  found  by  the  above  calculations,  and  perhaps  within  the 
Mosaic  history. 

Professor  Lyell  says,  that  the  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of 
matter  found  in  the  Delm  and  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  must  have  been 
67,000  years ;  and  another  33,000  years  most  have  been  required  for 
bringing  down  to  its  present  position  the  great  deposit  above. 

Professor  Riddell  has  calculated  that  Sie  Delta  below  Baton  Rouge 
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occupied  in  its  deposition  119,250  years.    (De  Bow's  Commercial  Re- 
Tiew,  Tol.  II.) 

Dr.  Dickeson  calculates  the  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
present  Delta  14,204  years — taking  the  sedimentary  matter  suspended 
in  the  water  as  1  in  528  by  volume ;  but  taking  it  more  correctly  at 
1  in  3000  by  volume,  we  obtain  80,703  years. 

MobiUj  May  1849.  Albert  Stein. 

RECAPlTUfiATION. 

InebMk  iBcbw. 

1. — The  mean  animal  (quantity  of  rain 

which  falls  in  the  Miatiasippi  valley,  53  36 

8qa«r«  mUes.  Bqaart  milM. 

2.^The  saperficial  area  of  the  Delta,. .  13,600  13,600 

Bqaara  aiilea-.  Bqoare  Milei. 

3.— -The  snperficial  area  of  the  MiseiaBip- 

pi  valley, M00»000  1,310,000 

Coble  feet.  Cable  fbec 

4.— 'The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water, 

which  falls  in  the  valley, 169,138,960,000,000  101,198,593,000,000 

5^— The  qoantity  of  water,  discharged 
by  the  river,  is  of  that  which  falls 
in  the  valley, MS  I 

CaUe  tbet.  CoUe  fast. 

6.— The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  ^ 

discharged  by  the  river 14-383,360,636,88(r    33,733^64,000,000 

7.-»The  sedimentary  matter  suspended 

in  the  waters  of  the  river, 1  in  530  I  in  3,000 

Gttble  Ibeu  CaUc  Ibet. 

8.-— The  mean  annual  quantity  of  solid 

matter  carried  along  by  the  nver»     28488,183,034         11,244,388,000 

Feet  Feet. 

'9.^— The  depth  of  the  alluvial  formation,  IflSB  1,056 

Cable  Ibet.  Cable  feet. 

10.— The  contacts  of  one  square  mile,  the 

depth  being  1,056,« :     99,439,590,400        39,439,590,400 

Years.  Yean, 

tl. — ^The  time  required  to  deposit  one 

square  mile, 1,044  2,618 

Years.  Yearn. 

13. — ^The  number  of  years  required  to 

form  tiie  present  Delta, 14;204  35,605 

The  sediment  of  the  water  is  only  1  in  1860  by  weight,  or  1  in  3000  by  velnm*. 
The  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  matter  found  in  the  Delta  67,000 
years. — Brofissor  LyeU^ 

The^iment  of  the  water  is  1  in  1345  by  weight— Dr.  DrtAM. 

The  amount  of  sedimentary  matter  is  1  in  1345  by  weight,  and  1  in  3000  by 
volume.— fVq/^ifor/ikUe^  (Vide  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review,  vol.  11,  sage 
430  and  440.) 
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ART.  n.— MANUPACTURB  OP  SUGAR. 

A  DISSERTATION  UPON  TBE  EVAPORATION  OP  SACCHARINE  UaUIDS  » 

The  questioD,  what  is  the  best  method  of  evaporatiDg  saccharine 
liquors,  is  not  yet  solved.  Upon  this  subject  we  possess  scientific  truths, 
and  the  results  of  manufacturing  industry.  And  it  is  now  requisite  to 
connect  the  principles  with  the  results  of  experience,  so  as  to  combine 
them  with  the  question  of  economy,  which  governs  all  industrial 
operations. 

The  following  extracts,  relative  to  the  action  of  heat  upon  sugar,  are 
from  the  chemistry  of  M.  Dumaa 

Air  produces  no  alteration  upon  su^r  during  evaporation. 

Water,  maintained  in  ebullition  during  fifteen  or  twenty  hours,  morti- 
fies the  sugar  which  it  holds  in  solution ;  it  is  converted  into  glucose  or 
UDcrystalizable  eugar. 

In  heating  sugar  to  180^,  it  enters  into  fusion;  in  this  state  it  is  not 
changed ;  it  forms  a  viscous,  colorless  liquid ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  raised 
above  that  temperature,  it  turns  brown  and  loses  water  at  the  expense 
of  its  composition,  which  is  then  materially  modified.  Abandoned  in 
this  condition  to  moist  air,  it  absorbs  more  water  than  it  has  lost,  and 
becomes  deliquescent;  treated  with  alkalies  it  is  strongly  colored  under 
their  influence. 

If  it  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  210^  or  220^^,  and  maintained 
at  that  point,  without  being  permitted  to  go  beyond,  the  sugar  is  seen  to 
swell,  and  a  Kvely  and  almost  spontaneous  reaction  takes  place  among 
its  elements;  the  sugarthen  has  a  brown  tinge  which  gradually  becomes 
deeper.  This  product  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution, 
which  presents  a  rich  sepia  tint,  has  no  longer  the  sweet  taste  of  sugar. 
It  is  quite  as  insipid  as  gum  arabic  itself  Under  the  influence  of  a 
fermenting  substance  it  exhibits  no  sign  of  fermentation.  This  sub- 
stance, which  is  analogous  to  the  caramel  of  commerce,  M.  Peligot 
has  designated  b3r«the  name  of  caramel  or  caramelic  acid. 

At  211^  or  220^  suffar  is  converted  into  caramel  by  loosing  three 
sloms  of  water;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  produces  inflammable 
gasses,  pyrogenous  oils  and  acetic  acid,  and  it  leaves  a  residue  of  carbon 
equal  to  one- fourth  of  its  weight 

M.  Biot,  with  the  aid  of  his  instrument  of  polarization,  observed  that 
a  solution  of  crystalizable  sugar,  heated  only  in  a  water  bath,  is  modi- 
fied, from  instant  to  instant,  in  such  a  manner  that,  at  the  end  of  about 
twenty -five  hours,  its  nature  is  entirely  changed,  and  the  cr3rstalizable 
sugar  becomes  uncrystalizable.  He  has  observed  also,  that  this  modifi- 
cation of  sugar  is  as  much  more  rapid,  as  the  temperature  at  which  the 

*  By  evaporation  of  ■accbarine  liqnida,  we  understand  here  the  extraction,  either 
partial  or  total,  by  meant  of  evaporation,  of  the  water  which  holds  the  sugar  in 
folntion. 

All  the  temperatures  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak,  will  be  expressed  in 
dttrrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  unless  signifiea  to  the  contrary. 

This  peper  was  translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Degrand,  Civil  Engineer, 
Paris,  1843,  by  Woods  Baker,  Esq.,  for  Professor  McCnlloh  of  Philadelphia.  We 
are  indebted  to  Prof.  MeC.  for  the  niaavsoripts,  which  most  hare  great  interest 
with  oar  sugar  planters. 
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solution  18  maintained  is  more  elevated;  that  acids  promptly  transform 
crystalizable  into  uncrystalizable  sugar;   and  that  this  chansfe  takes 

Elace  with  very  great  rapidity,  when  to  the  action  of  an  acid  that  of 
eat  is  added. 

These  scientific  data  throw  much  light  upon  the  question  under  con- 
sideration. Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  facts  obtained  in  mann- 
fftctories  confirm  them. 

An  exclusive  privilege  was  granted,  on  the  7th  May,  1780,  for  fifteen 
years,  to  the  brothers  ^ucherie,  sugar  refiners  of  Bordeaux,  for  the  use 
of  their  processes  of  refining.  One  of  these  processes  consisted  in  evapo- 
rating their  clarified  syrup  in  three  hours,  at  the  temperature  of  85**  R*, 
in  order,  they  stated,  to  avoid  the  decomposUiony  effected  by  the  fire,  of  • 
la/rge  portion  of  the  sugar  to  he  refined.  Having  then  observed,  by  long 
practice,  that  evaporation  in  forty  or  forty-five  minutes  was  no  injury  to 
the  crude  sugar  purified  by  their  process,  the  brothers  Boucherie  sub- 
stituted this  evaporation,  which  they  called  ra/pid^  for  the  evaporation  in 
three  hours,  although  the  latter  was  accomplished  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture; and  they  introduced  this  substitution  into  their  patent  of  the  29th 
October,  1791. 

This  privilege,  and  this  patent,  showed  that  refiners  had  observed, 
during  many  years, 

1st,  That  in  preparing  the  clarified  syrup,  fire  decomposes  a  portion 
of  the  sugar  it  contains. 

2d,  That  the  loss  of  crystalizable  sugar,  due  to  this  decomposition,  is 
caused,  not  only  by  the  temperature  to  which  the  syrup  is  brought  in 
order  to  evaporate  it,  but  also  by  the  combination  of  this  temperature 
with  the  time  during  which  it  act& 

About  the  year  1800,  Achard,  of  Berlin,  attempted,  in  evaporating 
the  juice  of  beets  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  plan  of  heating  by  steam 
at  low  pressure,  which  would  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  juice 
beyond  70^.  From  this  resulted  an  evaporation  which  lasted  whole 
hours,  and  which  rendered  uncrystalizable  a  good  portion  of  the  sugar 
contained  in  the  juice.  » 

In  1791,  the  refiners  treated  the  syrup  in  vessels  fixed  firmly  over 
their  furnaces.  A  part  of  the  sugar  in  these  vessels  became  caramel- 
ized whenever  they  were  emptied ;  for  the  syrup,  which  remained  in  a 
thin  layer,  passed  to  a  temperature  exceeding  215^. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  wastage,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  tha 
kettle  from  the  direct  action  of  the  furnace,  and  to  cover  immediately 
the  thin  layer  of  syrup  with  a  fresh  charge.  From  this  originated  the 
bascule  pan,  due  to  L.  Chr.  T.  Guillen,  sugar  refiner  of  Orleans. t 

The  general  adoption  of  bascule  pans,  prior  to  1810,  shows  that 
refiners  knew  already,  that,  at  the  temperature  of  215^,  sugar  passes  into 
the  state  of  caramel. 

*  This  temperature  corresponds  to  2i^i°  Fahrenheit. 

t  This  same  Guillon,  nnder  the  firm  of  Benoit,  Piniau  &  GuUIoq,  demanded,  oa 
the  37th  Augasi,  1804,  a  patent  for  fifteen  years,  for  different  processes  of  so^ar 
refining,  especially  for  purifying  and  decoloring  by  means  of  any  kind  of  carbon 
except  that  made  of  turf,  and  for  the  revivification  of  the  charcoal.  This  patent 
was  delivered  on  the  21st  May,  1805. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  mention  this  fact,  becauae  it  is  either  unknown  or  for 
gotten. 
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There  were  then  but  a  small  oamber  of  manufiictures  of  beet  sugar 
who  straggled  with  the  difficulties  of  a  growing  industry.  They 
studied  simultaneously  the  washing  of  the  root,  the  rasping,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  juice,  its  defecation,  filtration,  evaporation  and  crystalization, 
and  yet  were  not  able  to  assign  to  each  of  these  operations  its  influence 
upon  the  result  in  sugar  which  they  obtained.  At  first  they  made  use 
of  kettles  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fira  Soon  after,  the 
example  of  the  refiners  caused  them  to  adopt  the  bascule  pans.  From 
this  period  different  kinds  of  pans  were  proposed  and  tried:  some  heated 
by  steam,  others  by  fire  directly — some  by  successive  charges,  others 
continuously,  and  all  freely  exposed  to  the  air. 

While  these  facts  were  manifested  in  France,  others  were  produced 
in  England,  having  likewise  for  theii'  object  the  reduction  of  the  tem* 
perature  in  the  evaporation  of  saccharine  liquids.  Ph.  Taylor,  T. 
Smith,  W.  Fawcett,  Beale  and  Porter^  concentrated  syrups  in  apparatus, 
all  dissimilar  to  each  other,  but  all  submitted  to  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  employing  vapor  as  the  vehicle  of  heat ;  Daniel  Wilson  heated  syrup 
by  means  of  the  circulation  of  boilii^  oil ;  Cleland  heated  it  by  the 
circulation  of  hot  water ;  John  Davis  tried  the  Torricellian  tube  and 
renounced  it  for  agitators  with  vanes ;  Cleland  employed,  as  a  means  of 
heating,  a  metallic  worm  filled  with  steam,  turning  at  the  surface  of  the 
njTup]  Kneller,  Knight,  Hague  and  Crasley,  heated  by  introducing  a 
blast  of  hot  air. 

The  most  fortuBate  and  the  most  important  of  the  English  innova- 
tions, is  that  of  the  apparatus  for  evaporating  saccharine  solutions  in  a 
vessel  protected  from  atmospheric  pressure.  Several  English  writers 
attribute  the  first  idea  of  it  to  Davy.*  However  this  may  be,  Ed.  CL 
Howard  took  out  a  patent  for  this  invention,  on  the  20th  November, 
181  S.f  In  his  apparatus,  the  syrup  heated  by  steam  at  the  temperature 
af  104^  to  107^  cent,  is  concentrated  in  a  close  vessel,  under  a  pressure 
of  0.05  to  0.06  of  an  atmosphere,  and  the  wpor  of  the  syrup  is  liquified 

*  1  thiok  that  France  mii^ht  claim  this  honor  for  ?h.  le  Bon,  engineer  of  Paris, 
to  whom  was  deliveM,  on  the  llth  September,  1796,  a  patent  for  fifteen  jeara, 
for  BistUlingf  b^  means  of  a  vacnum  and  cold,  a  patent,  a  specification  of  which 
mav  be  found  in  the  first  volame  of  expired  patents,  page  36',  et  seq. 

After  having  exposed  the  means  by  which  nature  produces  immense  distillatioDs 
with  promptness.  Le  Bon  indicates  how  these  means  may  be  combined  to  form  a 
very  large  number  of  arrangements  for  the  use  of  man.  Among  these  various 
kinds  of  apparatus,  there  is  one  in  which  a  vacnnqi  is  formed  and  sustained  by  a 
tube  of  Torricelli;  another  in  which  the  vacuum  is  formed  and  sustained  by  a 
pump,  destined  to  pump  the  masses  which  the  liquids  submitted  to  distillation  dis- 
engage, the  condensed  liquor  itself,  and  a  part  bt  the  vapor  which  the  pressure  of 
tiie  pump  may  convert  into  a  fluid.  He  applies,  besides,  heat  to  the  fluid  to  be 
distilled,  or  he  tarns  to  profit  ice,  and  the  rigor  of  winter,  as  sabstitutss  for  faeL 
Distillation,  he  adds,  is  thus  made  at  extremely  low  temperatures. 

He  then  indicates  different  applications,  particularly  for  the  formation  of  salts, 
aad  in  general  to  separate  and  collect  any  compounds,  whatever  may  be  their  con- 
stituent parts,  fixed  or  volatile. 

t  There  are  two  patents  of  Howard,  the  first  of  the  31st  of  October,  1813,  the 
second,  of  the  20th  November,  1813.  The  translation  of  the  latter  may  be  found 
almost  entire  in  the  hduitrid  for  December,  18*28,  p.  3^  to  433,  plates  19  and  20. 
Howard  describes  the  clarification  of  brown  sugar,  the  melting  of  the  same  saear, 
aad  the  base  products  of  refining.  He  mentions  several  ingredients  for  clarinca- 
tion.  He  says  that  the  strike  may  be  withdrawn  when  imperfect,  and  the  crystals 
made  to  form  in  it  afterward.  And  he  speaks  of  evaporation  in  vacuo  to  the  con- 
sasteace  of  solidity,  etc. 
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and  cooled,  by  a  coDtlnued  injection  of  cold  water,  in  a  condenser, 
similar  to  that  of  Watt's  steam  engine.  Two  conjoined  pumps  remove: 
the  tepid  water  resulting  from  this  condensation ;  the  air,  which  the 
cold  water  holds  in  solution  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  becomes  free  in  passing  into  a  medium  whose  tension  is  nine- 
teen times  less;  the  air  which  .may  have  been  introduced  into  the 
apparatus  through  the  moveable  and  stationary  joints ;  and  the  uncon- 
densed  gasses,  if  the  syrup  disengages  any.  Depending  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  as  much  less  crystalizable  sugar  is  lost  as  the  temperature  for 
heating  and  evaporation  is  reduced,  Howard  fixed  this  temperature  as 
low  as  possible— conforming  to  the  usual  mode  of  working  amonc^  re- 
finers, that  of  successive  charges.  Such  was  the  superiority  of  the 
practical  results  obtained  by  this  apparatus,  that  the  English  refiners 
adopted  it,  notwithstanding  the  patent  right  (which  required  a  duty  of 
2f  65c.  per  metrical  quintal  of  brown  sugar  used) ;  notwithstanding 
also  its  high  price,  the  large  quantity  of  cold  water  it  required,  and  its 
great  consumption  of  fuel.  So  true  is  it  that  it  is  more  important  for 
the  manufacturer  to  obtain  a  greater  result  in  sugar  than  it  is  to  reduce 
the  first  cost  and  even  the  daily  expense. 

In  making  the  Howard  apparatus,  difilerent  French  constructors  have 
supposed  that  they  might  release  themselves  from  the  conditions  of  low 
temperature,  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  England.  Instead  of  heating 
with  steam  at  104^  or  107^,  they  have  heated  at  150^  on  an  average; 
and  instead  of  reducing  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the  syrup  boil- 
ing in  the  close  pan,  to  five  or  six-hundredths  of  an  atmosphere,  they 
have  reduced  it  only  to  two-fifteenths  of  an  atmosphere.  Such  at  least 
are  the  constructions  of  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail,  which  they  &ave  term- 
ed perfect  apparatus.  By  means  of  this  inversion  of  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  the  invention  of  Howard,  there  was  evaporated  in  an  apparatus 
of  small  dimensions,  in  a  given  time,  as  much  syrup  as  was  evaporated 
with  a  much  larger  apparatus  of  English  construction.  But  the  injury 
of  more  crystalizable  sugar  was  also  a  result  Starting  ii^  this  wrong 
course,  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  constructed  the  appafatus  of  Howard  so 
as  to  bring  the  syrup  to  a  concentrated  condition ;  and  thus  have  pro- 
duced a  sugar  so  modified,  that  it  passes  into  a  pastry  state  upon  contact 
with  the  air.  Improvements  of  this  kind  are  retrogradations  of  a 
marked  character. 

The  work  executed  with  Howard's  apparatus  shows  that  very 
beautiful  sugar  may  be  obtained,  even  when  the  concentrations  are  con- 
ducted by  successive  charges,  provided  the  evaporation  is  carried  on 
at  low  temperatures  for  heating  and  boiling;  it  proves,  also,  that  with 
the  same  apparatus,  no  good  results  are  produced  when  these  conditions 
are  misunderstood. 

The  apparatus  of  D^grand,  otherwise  termed  the  double-acting- 
vacuum  apparatus  (I'appareil  k  vide  k  double  efifet),  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  Howard  in  this,  that  instead  of  condensing  the  vapor  given  off 
by  the  closed  pan,  by  an  injection  of  cold  water,  it  is  condensed  by  the 
vaporization  of  a  mass  of  water  or  of  saccharine  juice,  which  is  made 
to  flow  over  the  exterior  surface  of  pipes  into  which  the  steam  to  be 
condensed  is  conveyed  ;  this  vaporization  is  hastened  by  a  rapid  current 
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of  air  flowinc^  upon  the  water  or  upon  the  saccharine  juice  which  flows 
upon  those  pipes. 

The  refrigerating  power  of  the  D^rand  apparatus  resides  in  the 
hygrometric  property  of  the  air,  which,  by  its  contact  with  the  liquid 
flowing  slowly  upon  the  pipes  of  the  condenser  and  keeping  them  wet, 
causes  evaporation,  at  the  expense  of  the  latent  heat  in  the  steam  which 
circulates  within  the  pipes.  As  air  is  everywhere,  there  is  no  locality 
where  the  apparatus  of  D^grand  may  not  be  established.  We  can,  at 
will,  augnlent  both  the  volume  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  air 
for  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  and,  by  these  means,  reduce  to  the  lowest 
possible  degree  the  temperature  jof  ebullition  of  the  syrup.  And  finally, 
as  the  air  charged  with  humidity  is  discharged  into  the  atmosphere, 
the  regular  w6rking  of  the  apparatus  is  entirely  at  our  disposal. 

The  apparatus  of  Howard  has  not  this  advantage.  Its  refrigerating 
power  resides  fn  the  low  temperature  and  the  volume  of  water  injected 
This  power,  which  is  nothing  in  situations  without  water,  and  feeble  in 
those  where  it  is  found  in  insufficient  quantities,  operates  in  the  fullness 
of  its  energy  only  where  cold  water  abounds,  provided,  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  readily  discharged  in  the  tepid  condition ;  and  this 
energy  is  also  limited  by  the  power  of  the  pneumatic  arrangement. 

There  are  but  a  small  number  of  sugar  refineries  which  have  at  their 
disposal  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  Howard 
apparatus ;  besides,  since  this  apparatus,  as  seen  in  English  refineries, 
is  presented  under  the  most  favorable  aspect,  because  it  is  there  executed 
in  its  normal  condition  by  English  constructors,  governed  by  the  pre- 
cepts which  the  inventor  bequeathed  to  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
refiners,  others  than  the  French,  should  buy  in  England  the  Howard 
apparatus,,  when  they  could  not  establish  them  in  their  own  country 
exactly  conformed  to  the  English  type ;  and  as  for  the  French  refineries, 
there  are  but  few  of  them  yet  which  estimate  at  its  just  value  the  influ- 
ence which  a  great  lowering  of  temperature  exercises  upon  the  yield  of 
brown  sugar.  Hence,  the  greatest  number  receive  as  good,  the  appa- 
ratus which  is  Airnished  them.* 

Now,  comparing  the  Howard  and  the  D^grand  apparatus  with  each 
other,  considered  in  their  application  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
either  domestic  or  colonial,  we  ^ay  that  the  first  is  sins^le-acting  and  the 
second  double-acting  (le  premier  estr\  simple  efiet,  et  le  second  k  double 
efiet).     This  requires  explanation. 

In  the  application  under  consideration,  the  Howard  apparatus,  which, 
by  a  cold  injection,  condenses  the  vapor  extracted  from  the  syrup,  ren- 
ders lukewarm  a  considerable  mass  of  water;  and,  as  there  is  no  use. 
for  this  tepid  water,  it  is.rejected.  Consequently,  the  steam  which  heats 
the  syrup  produces  only  one  useful  efiect 

In  the  D^grand  apparatus,  the  heating  steam  produces  two  usefol 

*  It  is  not  within  my  knowledge  that  any  one  of  our  refiners,  in  a  bargain  with 
the  constructors  of  the  apparatus  of  Howard,  has  stipnlated  what  should  be  the 
temperature  of  ihe  heated  steam,  proved  by  a  thermometer,  inserted  at  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  heating  worm  (le  serpentin  de  chauffe),  and  what  should  be 
the  temperature  of  ebullition  of  the  syrup  (proved  by  a  thermometer  immersed 
in  that  liquid),  at  which  the  apparatus  sold  to  them  should  work,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  results  which  the  oonstrnctor  may  have  promised. 
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effects:  the  first,  in  evaporating  the  syrup  in  the  closed  vessetf  the 
second,  in  evaporating  saccharine  j  nice  upon  its  condenser.  It  is  to  this 
last  evaporation  that  tne  condensation  of  the  steam,  which  is  generated 
in  the  closed  vessel,  is  due. 

The  double  efiect  of  the  D^grand  apparatus,  and  the  facility  of 
establishing  it  in  localities  deficient  in  water,  have  caused  it  to  be 
adopted  by  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  and  have  extended  the 
use  of  it  to  the  colonies.  Unfortunately,  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  have 
seen  fit  to  suppress  the  current  of  air  which  is  the  essential  organ  of  its 
refrigerating  power.  In  consequence  of  this  mutilation  of  the  inven- 
tion, all  the  apparatus  which  they  have  constructed,  works,  only  at 
temperatures  too  elevated  and  too  long  continued,  and  thus  injures  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  in  evaporation.  They  attempt  to  remedy  the  evU 
in  vain,  by  rendering  the  invention  more  complicated^  and  even  by 
partially  perverting  it  by  interposing  a  water  condenser  between  the 
serpentine  pipe  and  the  air  pump. 

Such  arrangements  can  end,  and- in  fact  have  ended,  only  in  raising 
the  price  of  the  apparatus  beyond  measure,  and  in  diminishing  its  useful 
efiect ;  so  that  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  do  not  yet  know  how  the 
apparatus  of  D^grand  works  in  its  normal  conditions.* 

The  present  state  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  France,  so  far  as 
the  evaporation  of  saccharine  liquids  is  concerned,  is  as  follows: 

The  arrangements  acting  continuously  upon  thin  layers  of  syrup, 
heated  by  high-pressure  steam  and  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  have 
been  abandoned,  because  among  the  numerous  varieties  which  have 
been  tried,  none  have  fulfilled  the  condition  of  good  working.  There 
are  some  manufacturers  who  evaporate  entirely  in  bascule  pans,  exposed 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  and  to  the  air,  occupying  two  hours  and 
a  quarter  to  bring  the  juice  of  the  sugar  beet  to  18^  or  20^  Beaumd, 
and  threoHjuarters  of  an  hour  to  bring  this  syrup  to  the  striking  point 
Some  evaporate  the  juice  in  these  pans  to  IS*'  or  20^  Beaum^and  then 
employ  open  pans,  heated  by  steam,  to  reduce  the  syrup  to  its  proper 
density.  Others,  who  evaporate  entirely  by  steam,  at  150^,  in  open  pans, 
take  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes  for  evaporation  to  18^  or  20^  Baum6, 
and  fif^n  minutes  for  concentratioi^  All  these  manufacturers  produce 
sugar  of  good  quality.  Others^  again^  evaporating  entirely  by  the 
D^mnd  apparatus,  such  as  MM.  n[)erosne  and  Gail  construct,  do  not 
produce  a  sugar  of  irreproachable  quality,  but  at  least  obtain  it  with 
economy  in  fuel   Still,  others,  by  making  use  of  the  Howard  apparatus^ 


*  Extract  from  a  letter  written  the  8th  March  last,  by  a  roanafactnreri  to  whom 

itus: 
is  m  mean  terms  A%' 


MM.  Derosne  and  Call  sold  a  doable-acting-yacuum  apparatus: 
*'  Ths  presswrt  of  the  steam  indicated  mf  a  manometer 


atmotpherrs. 

*^Pur  spheroidal  pan  has  neither  thermometer  nor  manometer^  but  there  is  a 
barometer  near  the  bMom  of  the  condenser,  wMeh,  whenjtUee  is  in  the  apparaius, 
indisates  about  one  inch  of  vacuum,  a%d  when  there  are  sifn^s,/rom  eight  to  ten 
inchest 

A  vacuum  of  one  inch  is  what  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  term  a  depression  of  an 
inch.  Consequently,  the  pressure  in  the  pan  at  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  it 
twenty-seven  inches,  which  corresponds  to  twenty-seven  twenty-eighths  of  an 
atmosphere.  The  depression  of  eight  to  ten  inches  corresponds  to  a  pressure  of 
nineteen  twenty-eighths  of  an  atmosphere.  These  are  certainly  not  the  normal 
eonditions  of  the  apparatus  of  D6grand. 
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ebcain  a  goodlsugar,  while  there  are  some,  who,  with  the  same  apparatus, 
produce  sugar  in  a  pasty  condition.  And,  finally,  good  results  are  ob- 
tained by  eyaporating  with  steam  at  150^  in  open  pans,  to  18^  or  20^ 
Baum6,  and  then  employing  a  vacuum  apparatus,  of  either  double  or 
single  effect,  to  bring  the  syrup  to  the  striking  point  and  to  work 
molasses. 

From  the  whole  of  these  practical  results  it  seems,  that  if  only  the 
quality  of  the  sugar  producea  is  considered,  there  is  but  little  reason  to 
prefer  one  kind  of  pan  to  another;  but  this  view  of  the  subject  would 
be  incomplete,  for  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  color- 
ation of  the  sugar  more  or  less  decided,  as  well  as  the  quantities  of  sugar 
respectively  produced  by  a  given  weight  of  beet  juice,  supposing  all  the 
eircumstances  of  the  manufacture  similar,  except  the  pans,  or  theevapora* 
ting  apparatus.  As  for  the  coloration,  the  sugar  coming  from  pans  ex- 
posed directly  to  the  fire,  is  a  little  more  color^  than  that  which  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  with  steam  at  150^  in  open  pans;  and  this  last  does  not 
attain  to  the  whiteness  of  sugar  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  apparatus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  qjuantity  of  sugar  produced  is  as  much  greater  as  the 
coloration  is  less  decided.*  *  ^ 

So  far,  we  have  omitted  the  condition  of  economy.  We  will  now 
submit  to  this  condition  the  difllerent  classes  of  pans  of  which  we  have 

£9ken  in  relation  to  their  production  in  sugar.  The  keule  permanently^ 
ed  over  its  furnace,  exposed  directly  to  the  fire  and  open  to  the  air,  » 
the  most  simple  and  the  cheapest  of  all  which  have  been  used  in  the 
»  sugar  manufacture.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  prefer  the  bascule  pan« 
nmilarly  exposed  to  the  fire  and  air,  although  somewhat  complicated 
and  a  little  more  costly ;  because  the  value  of  the  sugar  which  escapes 
earamelization  compensates,  in  a  few  months  work,  for  the  excess  in  first 
cost  k  cannot  be  said,  "however,  that  the  bascule  pan  produces  no  cara- 
mel at  all,  but  il.produces  less  than  the  fixed  kettle. 

The  paiy  evaporating  with  exposure  to  the  air,  and  heated  by  high* 
pressure  st&m,  are  a  Itule  more  expensive  than  bascule  pans  exposed 
direaly  to  the  fire;  but  they  color  the  sugar  less  and  do  not  injure  so 
much  of  it  In  order  to  determine  which  of  these  vessels  ouc^ht  to  be 
preferred,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  respective  expenses  whi9h  each 
establishment  requires  to  evaporate,  in  a  given  time,  the  same  quantity 
of  water.  It  is  evident  that  the  high  pressure  steam  pan  is  more  expen- 
sive than  the  bascule  pan,  because  it  is  more  complicated,  and  that  it  re- 
quires a  steam-boiler  of  which  the  bascule  has  no  need,  and  a  furnace 
more  costly  than  that  of  the  bascula  This  excess  in  outlay  must  be 
considered.  Besides,  the  steam  pan  reqtiiring  a  more  active  superintend* 
ance,  and  a  better  fireman  than  the  bascule,  imposes  a  daily  expense  a 
Iktle  greater,  during  all  the  time  of  the  operation  of  either  apdltfttus. 
This  expense  has  to  be  counted.  Reckoning,  then,  the  increased  valiA, 
and  the  excess  of  weight,  of  the  sugar  which  the  steam  pan  ihrntshes 
during  all  the  time  assigned  for  its  operation,  a  comparative  calculation 
wilLbe  eatabiished,  with  the  accumulation  of  interest,  crop  after  iffopL 
as  Imig  as  the  pans  last,  by  placing  on  one  side  the  excess  of  outlay  and 

*  All  these  facts,  which  at  the  first  fflance  seem  to  conflict  are  readily  explained 
hy  the  combination  of  scientifio  data  famished  by  M.  0amss  and  M.  Btot 
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the  excess  of  expense  in  keeping  up  the  repairs  of  the  steam  pao,  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  increased  value  and  the  excess  in  weight  of  sugar 
due  to  this  pan.  And  if  the  result  of  this  comparison  gives  evidence,  as 
is  probable,  that  the  high-pressure  steam  pan  is  more  profitable  to  the 
manufacturer  than  the  bascule  pan,  he  should  prefer  the  first  through 
economy f  for  economy  does  not  consist  in  saving  a  useful  outlay,  or  \n 
substituting  for  it  a  smaller  outlay,  but  less  profitable;  it  consists,  on  the 
contrary,  in  giving  to  the  capital  to  be  disposed  of,  the  most  profitable 
Expenditure. 

The  form  of  calculation  just  indicated,  may  be  applied  to  all  the  com- 
parisons which  we  wish  to  make  between  any  two  kinds  of  evaporating 
apparatus.  In  order  to  develop  it  more  fully,  we  will  use  figures  in 
comparing,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  apparatus  of  Howard 
and  that  of  D^rand  with  each  other,  in  their  application  to  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar,  which  operating  daily  upon  '  290  hectolitres  of 
juice,  should  vaporize  27,000  litres  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
we  will  suppose  that  both  of  these  machines  ace  executed  in  their  nor- 
mal conditions. 

Since  the  apparatus  of  D^^rand  ei^aporates  upon  its  condenser  about 
as  much  water  as  in  its  closed  pan,  it  Requires  a  closed  pan  of  an  evap- 
orating power  of  I4,5C0  litres  per  day,  while  that  of  Howard  requires 
one  of  27,000  litres  to  produce  the  same  efiect  Since  the  Degrand  ap- 
paratus has  only  14,500  litres  of  water  to  evapoiate  in  its  closed  pan, 
there  sufiices  for  its  heating  15,000  kilogrammes  of  steam,  while  the  ap- 
paratus of  Howard  demands  28,000.  Consequently,  the  steam  boilers 
required  by  the  lauer^  cost  almost  twice  as  much  as  those  attached  to  th^ 
Degrand  apparatus.  The  outlay  for  the  construction  of  the  respective 
furnaces,  and  the  respective  expense  in  fuel  for  the  required  evaporation 
of  27,000  litres  of  water  per  aay,  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

When  the  tension  of  the  steam  in  the  closed  pan  of  a  vacuum  appa- 
ratus is  measured  by  a  barometrical  column  of  89  millimetres,  the  tem- 
perature of  this  steam  is  50^;  and,  according  to  the  original  %servations 
of  Howard,  reduced  to  French  measure,  the  corie^ndini^  tem|)erature 
of  the  syrup  is  62^.  In  order  to  work,  under  these  conditions  with  an 
apparatus  of  Howard,  290  hectolitres  of  juice  per  day,  by  condensing 
with  water  at  10®,  and  discharging  this  water  at  30®,  7,700  hectoliires 
of  water  should  be  introduced  into  the  condenser  in  twenty-four  hours. 
But  we  will  calculate  upon  9,500  hectolitres,  because  the  syrup  which 
is  nearly  concentrated  requires  a  greater  quantity  of  cok}  water  than  the 
condensed  juice.  This  mass  of  water  hokls  in  ^lution  $80  hectolitres 
of  air  at  the  temperature  of  10^  under  atmospheric  pressure.  In  pas- 
«  sing  to  the  temperature  30®,  under  a  tension  of  80  millimetres,  this  air 
becomes  free  and  takes  a  volume  of  3,475  hectolitres.  Besides^  the  liquor 
si^mitted  to  vaporization  may  give  off  some  uncondensable  gases,  and' 
probably  there  is  also  some  air  introduced  into  the  pan  through  some  of 
ifs  moving  joints.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  Howard 
apparatus  with  two  large  double  acting  pumps,  with  pistons  of  the  difim- 
eter  of  60  centimeters,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  tepid  wat^fthe 
air,  and  the  uncondensed  gases.  These  two  pumps  involve  the  necessity 
of  a  four  or  five  horse  power  engine,  consuming  ordinSNrily  6.4  hecto- 
litres of  coal  per  working-day. 
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With  the  D^grand  apparatus  it  is  necessary  to  remove,  in  twentv-four 
hours,  water  at  30^,  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  14,500  kil.  pf 
steam,  forming  a  volume  of  146  hectolitres,  besides  uncondensed  gasses 
which  the  evaporating  liquor  may  have  disengaged,  and  some  air  which 
may  have  found  its  way  through  the  joints.  Consequently,  the  D^rand 
apparatus  has  no  need,  like  that  of  Howard,  of  a  powerful  pneumatic 
arrangement  The  engine  applied  to  the  D^grand  apparatus,  is  of  a 
power  much  less  than  that  required  by  the  apparatus  of  Howard. 
Hence,  also,  the  expense  in  fuel,  for  the  support  of  the  pumps  of  the 
D^rand  apparatus,  is  much  less  than  that  demanded  by  the  pumps  of 
Howard. 

In  sugar  factories,  where  cold  water  may  be  had  abundantly  by  boring 
wells,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  cost  oi  the  Howard  apparatus — first, 
the  expense  of  boring,  and  the  cost  of  the  tube  which  plunges  into  the 
water.  Second,  the  cost  of  the  engine  for  raising  this  water  into  a 
reservoir,  at  a  mean  height  of  24  meters.  The  power  of  this  engine, 
which  will  raise  from  9  to  10,000  hectolitres  of  water  in  twenty -four 
hours,  should  be  about  four  horses;  consequently,  it  will  consume 
4.8  hectolitres  of  coal  per  day.  Third,  the  cost  of  a  reservoir,  and  that 
of  the  pipes  which  establish  its  communications  with  the  engine  and 
condenser.  Fourth,  the  construction  of  channels  or  trenches  for  lead- 
ing off  the  waste-water. 

In  sugar  factories  where  the  water  for  condensation  cannot  be  pro- 
cured (and  tjiey  are  the  greatest  number),  the  Howard  apparatus  cannot 
possibly  be  used.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  cool  'the  tepid  water  at 
'small  expense,  either  by  causing  it  to  circulate  in  open  trenches,  or  in 
any  other  manner ;  the  volume  to  be  cooled  daily,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  lower  its  temperature  to  15^,  is  enormous.  Consequently,  the  estab- 
lishment of  means  of  refrigeration  would  cost  too  fnuch.  In  1835, 
MM.  Roth  and  Bayret,  attempted  to  cool  the  water  injected  into  their 
condense  Artificially;  and,  although  they  had  great  interest  in  succeed- 
ing, and  did  not  lack  money — while  the  means  they  resorted  to  were 
well  conceived  and  executed — they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  experi- 
ment, after  many  fruitless  attempts. 

Having  now  fixed  the  basis  of  the  comparative  calculation  which  we 
wished  to  make,  between  the  apparatus  of  D^grand  and  that  of  Howard, 
as  to  their  respective  economy,  we  will  complete  the  calculation : 

An  apparatas  of  Howard,  in  its  normal  condition,  to  wo&  290  hoc- 

tolitres  per  day,  coats 12,500  fr. 

Its  engine,  air  pamps  ai^d  pipes,  *. 6,600 

Add  to  this  the  other  expenses  which  are  incurred  by  the  Howard 
apparatus,  m  sagar  factories,  which  have  no  water-coarse  at  their  dis- 
posal, viz : 

Boilers  repairing  27,000  kil.  of  steam  per  day,or  1,125  kil.  per  hoar, 

estimated  at .7,500  fr. 

Their  fnmaee  and  chimney,  estimated  at 1,500 

Boring  one  or  more  wells,  \  )■     16,000 

S*^*^**'/'  .      {estimated  at 7,000 

Engine  for  raising  water,  (  '"""•""^  •* '»""" 

Trenches  for  waste-water*) 

Total, 35,000fr. 

.9  ^  Vol.  L 
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This  is,  approximatively,  the  first  outlay  which  is  required  by  an 
apparatus  of  Howard,  in  its  normal  condition. 

*We  hkve  shown,  page  1 16,  that  the  one  which  MM.  Derosne  and 
Cail  offer  to  purchasers,  does  not  satisfy  these  conditions;  the  price, 
however,  is  the  same. 

Suppose  this  apparatus  lasts  fifteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  outlay  of  35,000f.,  bearing  an  interest  of  5  per  cent  accumulating 
year  after  year,  becomes  72,760f. 

The  accumulation  of  interest  is  rigorously  required  in  the  present 
calculation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  capital  never  lies  unproductiye 
in  the  safes  or  pocketbooks  of  merchants,  atid  that  interest  becomes 
capital  in  their  hands  from  year  to  year,  and,  in  certain  operations,  from 
month  to  month.  In  fact  there  is  no  difierence  between  interest  ac- 
quired and  capital ;  neither  is  there  any  between  capital  expended  and 
interest  lost 

In  working  with  the  Howard  apparatus,  of  which  we  have  just 
estimated  the  first  cosi,  the  expense  it  incurs  for  each  crop  is  as  follows : 

The  daily  evaporation  of  37,000  kil.  of  water,  by  the  aid  of  the  usiial 
generatora,  which  prodaces  5.5  kil.  of  steam  per  kil.  of  coal,  con> 

somes  of  coal  4,909  kit,  or 61.3  hect 

The  cold  water  pump  uses 4.8 

And  the  air  pumps  use 4 5.4 

Total, 71.5 

Of  which  the  cost,  at  a  mean  price  of  1  f.  75c.,  per  hectolitre,  d^ 
livered  at  the  factory,  amounts  to  125f.  Reckoningr  the  crop  to 
last  for  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  of  actual  work,  the  cost 

of  the  coal  is 14,950  fr. 

The  firemen's  wa^es,  about , 450 

The  maintenance  and  repairs  of  all  the  details  of  the  apparatus,  its 

boilers  and  their  furnace,  amounts  annually  to 1,000 

Total, ^  15,700  fr. 

This  expense,  which  is  incurred  at  each  crop^  during  fifteen  successive 
crops,  represents  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  adding  the  accumu- 
lated 5  per  cent,  interest,  a  capital  of 338.850  fr. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  crop,  the  first  cost  represents  a  capital  of. .     72,760 

Total, : 411,610  fr. 

Ib  the  hypothesis  which  serves  for  tha  basis  of  the  present  calcula* 
tion,  the  apparatus  is  past  use  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years.  It  is 
then  sold  as  old  machinery,  for,  say 3,000  fr. 

Consequently  the  whole  cost  is.  .* 408,610  fr. 

For  evaporating  and  concentrating,  day  by  day,  with  an  apparatus  of 
Howard,  290  hectolitres  of  juice  and  molasses,  during  fifteen  campaigns 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  of  actual  work,  which  amounts, 
upon  the  whole,  to  working  upon  a  volume  of  495,900  hectolitres. 

This  juice  may  be  more  or  less  aqueous,  depending  upon  the  soil,  the 
seasons,  and  the  proportion  of  water  added  in  the  raspage.  If  we  sup* 
pose,  that  on  an  average,  9  kil.  of  sugar  per  hectolitre  of  juice  has  been 
produced,  the  weight  of  sugar  obtained  in  fifteen  crops  has  been  44,631 
metrical  quintals.  Dividing  among  this  number  of  quintals,  the  sum. 
40S,6iOf,  paying  attention  to  the  compound  interest,  in  the  ratio- V)f 
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fire  per  cent  per  annum,  it  is  found  that  the  expenses  attendant  upon* 
evaporation  amount  to  about  6f.,  36c.,  per  100  kil.  of  sugar  of  each* 
crop,  proportionally  to  the  production. 

The  expenses  attendant  upon  evaporation,  with  the  vicious  apparatus 
which  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  deliver  to  their  purchasers,  by  modifying 
the  Howard  apparatus  with  their  improvements,  necessarily  amount  to 
a  tax  much  greater  than  6f ,  36c.,  per  100  kil.  of  sugar,  because  this 
apparatus  not  fulfilling  the  normal  conditions  of  reducing  the  tempera- 
tures of  heating  and  ebullition,  gives  a  smaller  yield  in  sugar. 

We  cause  the  word  vicious  to  be  printed  in  italics,  in  order  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not  written  carelesslv.  The  following  is  proof  of  it:  we  extract 
it  from  a  memoir  published  by  the  constructors  themselves — a  memoir 
cited  in  the  margin  of  the  seventh  part  of  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the 
Publication  iTtdusirielle,  page  295,  by  M.  Armengand,  Sr.,  which  has 
appeared  within  the  last  twenty  days.  "  We  have  observed,"  say  MM. 
Derosne  and  Gail,  in  their  memoir,  ''that  in  the  evaporation  of  juice  t0(* 
25'-^,  the  degree  of  vacuum  was  su^cient  when  the  mercury  maintained' 
itself  in  the  barometer  at  a  depression  of  40  to  45  centimeters ;  in  the 
work  of  the  second  operation,  that  from  25^  to  the  proper  state  of  con- 
sistence, the  vacuum  should  be  maintained  at  between  48  and  60  centi^ 
meters  of  depression.'' 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  measured  by  a  barometric 
column  of  76  centimeters,  it  must  be  understood  here,  by  a  depression 
of  40  to  45  centimeters,  that  the  saccharine  liquid  is  submitted  to  a 
pressure  of  36  to  31  centimeters  in  the  first  evaporation,  and  to  a 
pressure  of  28  to  16  centimeters  in  the  second.  From  the  natural  rela* 
tion  which  exists  between  the  elastic  force  of  saturated  steam  and  its 
temperature,  the  pressures  of  36  to  31  centimeters  correspond  to  tem- 
peratures of  81^  to  77^,  and  the  pressures  of  28  to  16  centimeters  to 
temperatures  of  75^  to  62*=^. 

On  the  contrary,  the  observations  of  Howard,  show  that  there  is  a 
difierence  of  12^  between  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  syrup  and  that 
of  the  steam  which  this  syrup  emits  in  a  partial  vacuum^*  Gonse- 
qaently,  the  precipitate  assertion  of  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  means,  that 
they  have  observed  that  in  the  evaporation  of  juice,  the  temperature  of 
saccharine  liquids  was  sufficiently  depressed  when  it  did  not  surpass 
81-^12,  that  is  to  say  93^  ;  and  that  in  the  subsequent  labor,  in  passing 
from  evaporation  to  concentration,  the  temperature  of  the  saccharine 

*  On  pa^  305  of  the  PubHcaHon  InduiirieUef  previously  cited,  MM.  Derosne 
tnd  Cail  give  a  small  table  of  ratios  between  the  temperatare  of  steam  and  its 
tension^  and  after  this  table  they  say  that  the  temperature  of  steam  is  the  same' 
as  that  of  the  liquid  from  which  it  arises.  This  erroneous  assertion  causes  manu- 
faetarers  and  sugar  refiners  to  think  it  unnecessary  to  introduce  a  thermometer 
into  the  close  pan  of  the  vacuum  apparatus  showingr  the  temperature  of  the  syrup, 
and  a  manometer  in  immediate  connection  with  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
dome  of  the  boiler. 

The  possession  of  the  most  elementary  knowledpre  of  physics  suffices  to  show, 
that  sobstmices  in  solution  alwsys  elevate  the  boiling  point  of  water;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  saturated  solution  of  sub-carbonate  of  potassa  boils  at  140^,  while  the 
steam  freed  by  this  ebulHtion  is  at  100®.  Besides,  it  suffices  to  have  taken  the 
temperature  of  a  boiling  syrup  at  the  point  of  concentration,  and  tha^  of  the 
steam  which  escapes  fr^m  it,  to  know  that  the  syrup  boils  at  112®  or  114®,  in 
^ing  off  steam  at  100<>. 
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liquid  was  sctfScieDtly  depressed,  when  it  did  not  surpass  75-f-12,  that 
is  to  say,  87®. 

However,  in  the  London  refineries,  which  produce  sugar  perfectly 
pure,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  crystalization,  for  a  maximum  yield  of 
brown  sugar,  the  pressure  upon  the  syrup  is  at  most  9  centimeters } 
and  this  pressure  falls  to  4  toward  the  end  of  the  condensation.  Be- 
sides, in  the  Howard  apparatus,  constructed  by  M.  Louvrier  d^  Son, 
the  pressure  upon  the  syrup  falls  to  9,5  centim. ;  as  it  appears  by  a  note 
he  furnishes  to  the  Publication  IndusiritUe^  quoted  at  the  bottom  of 
page  290  of  the  tmmber  before  referred  to.  It  is  then  obvious,  that 
the  degree  of  vacuum  which  MM.  Derosne  and  Ciu)  declare  that  they 
have  observed  to  be  sufficient,  is  far  from  the  truth  ;  and  their  assertion, 
which  depends  neither  upon  experiments  nor  theoretical  deductions, 
has  no  other  efiect  than  that  of  leading  into  error  persons  who  may 
admit  it  as  true. 

And  it  is  not  only  by  elevating  the  temperature  of  the  ebullition  of 
syrup  to  a  very  high  degree,  that  they  transgress  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  evaporation  of  saccharine  liquids;  but  also  in  elevating 
beyond  measure  the  temperature  of  the  steam  which  heats  the  syrup  i 
they  carry  this  steam  to  150®,  while  in  the  English  refineries  referred 
to.  It  carried  only  to  104®  or  107®. 

Thus,  when  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  say  that  they  have  improved  the 
Howard  apparatus,  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  the  apparatus  with 
inject^  water  which  they  construct,  the  syrup  in  ebullition  is  at  93^ 
•  or  87®,  when  it  should  not  exceed  63®,  and  that  it  is  heated  by  150®, 
when  tbe  stream  should  not  exceed  104®  or  107®.  Hence,  there  results 
necessarily,  that  the  purchasers  of  the  Howard  apparatus,  sueh  as  MM, 
Derosne  and  Gail  aeliver  them,  realize  neither  the  beauty,  nor  the 
'quality,  nor  the  quantity  of  sugar,  which  the  sugar  refiners  of  London 
obtain  with  the  Howard  apparatus  which  they  buy  in  London. 

In  order  to  induce  manufecturers  and  refiners  to  buy  the  apparatus 
which  he  constructs,  M.  Gail  says  to  them :  <<  That  the  water-mjecting 
apparatus  is  the  monarch  of  its  kind  ;  that  it  is  an  established  affidr.'' 
There  is  in  this  assertion  an  artifice  of  language  which  results  from 
the  confusion  which  M.  Gail  established  between  the  Howard  apparatus 
for  the  use  of  English  refineries,  and  the  same  apparatus  said  to  be 
perfected  by  himself  At  first  glance,  these  two  machines  have  some 
resemblance,  because  they  are  both  vacuum  apparatus,  with  fixtures  for 
the  injection  of  water,  but  they  difier  essentially  in  point  of  manufiEic- 
turing  efifect  Gonsequentl^,  what  English  renners  may  say  in  favor 
of  the  apparatus,  their  use  is  in  nowise  applicable  to  the  i^wkward  imi- 
tation of^  that  of  Derosne  and  Gail. 

There  is  besides  a  concealment  in  their  assertion,  respecting  the  ap-^ 
plication  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  water-injection,  to  the  manufiicture 
•of  sugar ;  they  deceive  manufacturers  in  the  first  outlay  in  the  working 
of  this  apparatus,  and  the  influence  of  its  consumption  of  fuel  We 
will  demonstrate  this  fact,  not  by  means  of  words  of  several  meanings,, 
but  with  figures,  the  only  unanswerable  argument  in  questions  of  thi» 
.nature. 

(7b  he  eonduded  m  owr  mxi.) 
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Hb  who  traces  the  history  of  the  laws,  on  the  subject  of  interest,  or 
Che  profits  of  capital  unconnected  with  labor,  will  not  rise  from  the  study 
disposed  to  exclaim,  with  Hamlet,  ''What  a  piece  of  work  is  man! 
how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties  1  in  apprehension,  how 
like  a  Godi"  but  will  rather  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  with  the  cynical 
philosopher  of  Ferney, ''  Pedagogue  in  phrases  1  furred  reasonerl  thou 
inquirest  after  the  limits  of  the  human  mind:  they  are  at  the  end  of 
thy  nose."  Lawyers  know — for  all  lawyers  .have  read  Blackstone — 
that  "  in  former  times,  many  good  and  learned  men  very  much  per- 
plexed themselves,  and  other  people,  by  raising  doubts  in  foro  con- 
sciejUic^  about  the  legality  of  exacting  a  reward  for  the  loan  of  money." 
They  held,  that  any  interest^  high  or  low,  was  alike  indefensibly 
usurious ;  and  proceeded  to  justify  their  opinion  by  those  stately  absurd- 
ities of  ratiocination,  that  were  "  part  and  parcel "  of  their  age. 

They  insisted,  ''imprimis,''  that  the  law  of  Moses  prohibited  the 
taking  of  interest  among  the  Jews,  without  adverting  to  the  fact,  that 
it  was  confined  to  the  trade  of  Jew  with  Jew,  and  that,  in  their  inter- 
course with  strangers,  they  were  expressly  permitted  to  loan  on  usury f 
which,  in  past  times,  meant  nothing  more  than  interest^  or  a  remunera- 
tion for  the  use  of  money.  "Unto  a  stranger, ^^  Moses  says,  "thou 
mayest  lend  upon  usury,  but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shah  not  lend  upon 
usury:  that  the  Lord  thy  Qod  may  bless  thee  in  aU  that  thou  settest 
thy  hand  to,  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it"  While, 
therefore,  the  Christian  Antonios  (generous  souls,  though  foolish)  were 
reaping  "golden  opinions,  from  all  sorts  of  people,''  by  "lending 
money,  gratis,"  the  more  sensibleShylocks  of  the  tribe  of  Isreal,  reapdl 
more  exchangeable  profits,  by  a  better  understanding  of  the  words  of 
their  law-giver.  It  is  a  singular  circunnstance,  that  Christians  should 
have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  Jews,  themselves,  put  a  difierent 
construction  upon  the  law,  and  adopted  a  different  practice  in  regard 
to  the  loan  of  money.  But  it  is  still  more  surprising,  that  these  learned 
Christians  should  have  overlooked  the  parable  of  the  talents^  in  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  in  which  the  servant  who  did  not  put 
his  talent  out,  "to  the  exchangers,"  in  order  to  "receive  it"  back  "with 
asury,"  was  punished,  by  having  it  taken  from  him  and  given  to  the 
one  who  had  made  cent,  per  cent,  by  the\)an  of  his. 

These  learned  reasoners  upon  the  propriety  of  taking  interest,  like- 
wise hooked  up,  out  of  the  crude  mass  of  ancient  learning,  a  dictum  of 
Aristotle,  "  that  money  is  naturally  barren,  and  to  make  it  breed  money 
is  preposterous  and  a  perversion  of  the  end  of  its  institution,  which  was 
only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  exchange,  and  not  of  profit;^'  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  train  of  logic,  Mr.  Blackstone  tells  us,  that  "the  school 
divines  branded  the  practice  of  taking  interest,  as  being  contrary  to 
divine  !aw,  both  natural  and  revealed ;  and  the  common  law  proscribed 
the  taking  any — the  least — interest  for  the  loan  of  money  as  a  mortal 
sin."  Modern  "usury  laws,"  are  but  an  offspring  o(  these  old  opinions 
f  idiot  child  of  idiot  mother) ;  for,  although  the  practical  maxim  of  our 
«ay,  that  ''money  makes  money,"  is  the  reverse  of  Aristotle's,  our 
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legislators,  stiH  regarding  that  old  prejudice,  which  hangs  like  a  cob- 
web around  the  brains  of  men,  have  but^  in  part^  eradicated  the  absurd- 
ities of  the  past 

Our  laws,  it  is  true,  allow  us  to  take  some  interest,  but  deny  us  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  full,  natural,  market  value  of  the  use  of  money. 
They  make  a  sort  of  Procrustes  bed  for  the  profit  of  capital,  and  cut  it 
ofiT  when  it  goes  beyond  the  limit,  and  in  a  measure  tend  to  stretch  U 
ou/,  when  it  wcfuld  naturally  fall  below.  In  the  sale,  or  hire,  of  every 
ciher  commodity,  we  are  permitted  to  exact  its  full  value,  and  would  be 
thought  very  foolish  not  to  do  so.  What  reason,  then,  exists  in  the  case 
of  loaTis^  for  a  departure  from  this  general  law  of  domestic  free 'trade, 
in  permitting  every  article  to  command  its  natural,  market  price — to 
rise  and  fall,  according  to  the  supply  and  the  demand  ?  There  must 
be  some  reason  for  it 

Let  us,  then,  inquire  what  were  the  objects  which  the  framers  of 
modern  usury  laws  had  in  view;  what  are  the  actual  consequences  of 
those  laws;  what  would  result  from  their  repeal;  and  whether  they  are 
consonant  with  justice  and  the  general  freedom  of  our  institutions. 

£  can  recall  but  two  reasons  for  the  passage  of  usury  laws:  first,  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  measure  for  the  value  of  money  for  a  given 
time;  secondly,  the  protection  of  the  borrower  against  the  oppression 
of  the  lender. 

In  regard  to  the  first  object,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  possible  to 
establish  a  fixed  value  for  that  which  is  constantly  changing!  How 
vain  the  attempt,  to  render  stable  that  which  is  as  unstable  as  water  f 
Money,  like  every  other  commodity,  has  its  fluctuations  in  value,  its 
ebb  and  fiood,  according  to  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  it,  and 
according  to  the  opportunities  of  its  profitable  investment  Adam  Smith 
assures  us  (and  no  sane  mind  can  refuse  its  assent  to  the  proposition) 
that  ^*  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  whenever  a  great  deal  may 
be  made  by  the  use  of  money,  a  great  deal  will  commonly  be  given  for 
it"  And  is  it  not  preposterous  to  enact,  that  no  more  shall  be  given  for 
it,  when  much  may  be  made  by  its  use,  than  when  very  little  can  be 
made?  He  who  makes  much,  ean  afibrd  to  give  much;  and  he  who 
makes  little,  can  only  give  little.  It  is  vain  and  ridiculous,  therefore,  for 
legislators  to  ofiler  us  their  uniform  n^asure  of  value,  and  to  attempt  to 
render  that  certain,  quod  non  cerium  reddi  potest  If  they  coulfl  create 
a  sliding  scale  of  interest,  to  follow  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  it 
would  be  very  well,  but  the  efibrt  has  not  been  made,  and  is,  I  suppose, 
impracticable. 

But  let  us  inquire,  if  the  second  and  chief  object  of  the  law  be 
attained? — for  if  there  be  one  good  reason  for  it,  it  should  not  be  expunged 
frctn  the  statute  book.  Do  usury  laws  avert,  or  tend  to  avert,  that  oppres- 
sion^  which  the  lender  has  it  in  his  power  to  inflict,  and  does,  so  often^ 
inflict  upon  the. borrower  1  If  the  law  can  be  evaded,  so  that  the  viola- 
tor of  its  provisions  canftot,  by  legal  process,  be  subjected  to  its  penalties^ 
then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  law  fails  of  its  object  But  waiving, 
for  a  moment,  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  proceeding  upon 
the  hypothesis,  that  its  penalty  is  inevitable — is  it  probable,  that  money- 
seekers  could  find  any  one  so  careless  of  his  interest,  as  to  lend 
them  money  at  the  legal  rate,  when  that  rate  is  far  below  the  actual 
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value  of  the  forbearance  of  money?  In  such  case,  would  not  capital 
seek  investment  in  the  various  profitable  branches  of  industry,  or  in  the 
banks,  insurance,  or  other  joint-stock  companies?  For  money  is  only 
worth  more  than  the  legal  rate,  because  it  can  be  more  advantageously 
employed;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  very  unreasonable  to  assume, 
that  money-lenders,  with  all  their  known  astuteness,  would  loan  at  six 
per  cent,  when,  by  investments  in  the  joint-stock  companies,  they  could 
make  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  with  equal  security  for  the  principal; 
and  by  employment  in  mercantile  pursuits,  with  an  increase  of  hazard, 
it  is  true,  they  could  make  still  greater  gains.  Borrowers  seek  the  loan, 
for  the  purpose  of  making- these  greater  profits,  and  when  those  profits 
exceed  very  much  a  proper  remuneration  for  the  skill  and  labor  of  the 
borrower,  after  deducting  the  interest  which  he  pays,  monied  men  will 
keep  their  capital  in  their  own  hands,  employ  it  on  their  own  account,  and 
reap,  for  themselves,  these  large  profits;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  paid 
a  full  remuneration,  they  would  have  loaned  their  money,  and  per- 
mitted borrowers  to  make  the  profit,  properly  due  to  the  skill  and  labor 
-expended  in  the  employment  of  the  money  loaned.  But  capitalists  are 
D0(  driven  to  this  alternative.  No  statute,  on  this  subject,  has  yet  been 
made  which  the  wit  of  man  has  not  eluded.  None  have  presented  any 
serious  obstaole  to  loans  at  a  rate  .higher  than  the  legal  rate.  They 
may  be  all  easily  evaded,  and  are  evaded  every  day;  and  thus  the  law 
is  daily  brought  into  contempt  through  its  inefficiency.  If  it  be  efficient 
at  all,  it  is  against  the  simple  and  weak-minded,  who  hardly  know  of  its 
existence,  or  were  too  foolish,  or  too  careless,  to  take  the  means  of  evading 
it;  while  the  more  cunning  violators  of  its  provisions,  securely  lau^n 
at  its  penalties.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  law  is  operative, 
and  in  these  cases,  by  a  singular  legislative  anomaly,  it  operates  to 
oppress  those  who,  by  the  general  theory  of  the  law,  are  peculiarly 
entitled  to  its  fiivor.  Where  there  is  money  in  the  hands  of  an  adniiil'- 
istrator,  or  executor,  or  a  guardian,  or  curator,  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
tributees, legatees,  lunatics  and  infants,  and  there  is  an  order  that  it  be 
loaned,  it  must  be  loaned  at  legal  rates  and  thus,  this  class  are  made  to 
lose  the  excess  of  the  real,  over  the  legal,  interest  of  money. 

The  customary  mode  of  evading  the  law,  is  for  the  borrower  to 
make  his  negotiable  promissory  note  payable  to  the  order  of  some  third 
person,  who  indorses  it  and  sells  it,  at  a  discount  greater  than  the  legal 
interest,  to  the  lender.  The  lender,  to  make  himself  doubly  secure, 
takes  a  deed  of  trust,  to  secure  its  payment,  and  negotiates  the  note  to 
some  innocent  party,  in  whose  hands  it  is  morally  and  legally  unassail- 
able. Since,  then,  each  reason  for  its  enactment  fails,  the  law  should  bd 
abolished,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  maxim — cessarde  rcUione 
cessai  el  ipse  lex — even  if  nothing  more  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  its 
rep*^al.  If  it  be  demonstrated,  that  it  is  practically  inoperative — that  it 
fails  to  attain  its  object — it  should  be  discarded  as  a  useless  thing.  It  is 
public  printing  and  paper  wasted. 

But  it  is  only  ijioperative  for  good,  while  it  is  positively  productive  of 
evil.  It  increases  the  rate  of  interest,  which  it  is  its  object  to  restrain 
within  narrow  bounds.  It  tends  to  strengthen,  to  support,  and  to  keep 
alive,  the  common  prejudice  against  those  who  ex;ict  an  interest,  called 
exhorbitant,  because  it  is  uhralegal.     The  law,  however  absurd  it  may 
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be,  18  made  by  men,  who,  coming  from  the  midst  of  the  people,  reflect 
their  passions,  prejudices,  and  sentiments;  and  the  individual  weicht  of 
authority  of  these  legislators  (who,  as  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  elected 
for  their  intelligence  and  integrity,  have  ffreat  authority  with  their  con- 
stituents), added  to  the  common  respect  for  law  itself,  exerts  a  strong, 
retro-acting  influence  upon  the  people,  and  tends  to  strengthen  and  con- 
firm the  odium  and  aversion,  in  which  they  have  been  educated  to  regard 
the  money  shaver.  In  consequence,  then,  of  this  odium,  reanimated  by 
legislation,  many  men  who  entertain  it,  and  more  who  lack  the  firmness 
to  brave  it,  prefer  employing  their  money  on  their  own  account,  and 
will  not  loan  it  It  thus  diminishes  the  quantity  oi  money  to  be  loaned, 
and,  as  it  does  not  ratably  diminish  the  demand,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  supply  being  diminished,  and  the  demand  remaining 
the  same,  or  nearly  so,  that  the  price  must  be  enhanced.  As  to  the 
commonwealth,  she  neither  loses  nor  gains  much  by  these  changes.  It 
may  be  said,  that  by  stimulating  the  borrower  to  greater  exertions,  in 
order  to  make  his  fair  profits,  and  likewise  to  pay  the  exhorbitaht  inter- 
est, the  value  of  the  productive  industry,  of  the  €tate  is  somewhat 
enhanced.  But  upon  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  money- 
lenders are  generally  those,  who,  from  sex,  education,  absence  from 
profitable  markets,  or  other  causes,  are  unable  to  employ  their  capital  as 
advantageously  as  those  to  whom  they  would  lend;  andxhat,  byibrcing' 
them  into  the  channels  of  trade  (as  we  have  seen  they  are  rorced  by 
common  prejudice,  or  their  defect  of  fortitude  to  brave  it),  the  commu- 
nity loses  that  excess  of  profit,  which  the  borrower,  by  his  skill  in  the 
more  profitable  branches  of  industry,  and  by  his  better  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  and  the  market,  could  make  over  the  lender. 

Again — it  may  be  urged  that  the  community  loses,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  by  tempting  men  to  postpone  the  payment  of  their  debts.  If 
money  be  worth  much  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  debtor  to  deceive  his  creditor,  to  put  him  off,  to  disappoint 
him,  to  drive  him  into  courts  of  justice,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  the 
"  law's  delays,"  and  all  the  swarming  ills  of  litis^ation.  This,  certainly, 
debases  men's  morals,  if  it  does  not  strike  a  blow  at  prosperous  traae 
itself,  by  impairing  that  confidence  among  men  which  is  the  great  fly- 
wheel and  regulator  in  the  commercial  machine.  This  is  no  imagin- 
ary evil :  it  is  real,  and  of  frequent  occurrence.  Many  men  now  permit 
themselves  to  be  sued,  because,  during  all  the  delay  of  the  law,  they 
have  the  use  of  their  creditor's  money,  at  the  legal  rate,  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  worth  much  more.  In  this  way,  some  have  retrieved  very  desperate 
circumstances,  and  this  is  the  only  good  which  I  have  ever  known  to 
come  of  it. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  usury  laws  increase  the  rate  of  interest,  by 
forcing  the  lender  to  incur  the  risk  of  the  statutory  penalty:  but  to  this, 
it  has  been  very  properly  replied,  that  there  was  no  risk  at  all — it  being 
perfectly  easy  to  evade  the  penalty ;  and  there  being  no  risk»  of  course, 
there  can  be  no  charge  for  it 

There  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  one  exception — in  the  case  of 
small  dealers,  who  cannot  give  such  security  as  to  make  their  notes 
readily  negotiable.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  this  class  are,  gene- 
rally, the  young  and  enterprising  poor  men  of  the  land,  who  deserve 
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the  encouragement  of  the  legislature  as  much,  certainly,  if  not  more, 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  Their  negotiable  notes,  not 
possessing  the  credit  of  the  rich  man's,  and  not  secured  by  deed  of  trust, 
cannot  be  negotiated,  and  remain  in  the  hand  of  the  first  taker,  who, 
being  cognizant  of  the  usury,  is  amenable  to  the  penalty  of  the  law. 
even  in  the  case  of  a  negotiable  note.  Were  he  able  to  pass  it  to  a  third 
party,  who  gives  full  consideration  for  it,  without  notice  of  the  original 
usury,  it  could  not  be  impeached.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man, 
they  do  frequently  charge  an  extra  compensation,  in  consideration  of  the 
risk  which  they  run  of  incurring  the  penalty  of  the  statute-r^a  risk  not 
incurred,  and  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  brought  into  the  .account  of 
charges,  in  the  case  of  a  wealthy  borrower.  Poor  men  likewise  suffer, 
horn  the  fact,  that  the  law  drives  from  the  ranks  of  money-lenders,  those 
good  men  who  have  scruples  themselves,  or  respect  the  scruples  of 
others,  against  violating  it,  while  it  leaves  there  only  the  grinding 
usurer,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  tl^ 

rr,  and  exact  from  them  a  remuneration  greater  than  the  fair  price 
the  loan  of  money.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a  difference,  at  all 
times,  between  the  rate  at  which  money  may  be  borrowed  by  a  rich  and 
a  poor  man.  A  poor  man,  who  is  unable  to  give  as  good  security,  must, 
and  ought  to  pay  more  ;  but  I  think  the  usury  laws  tend  to  render  the 
disparity  greater  than  it  would  be  naturally. 

if  y  article  is  already  extended  beyond  what  I  had  intended,  and  I 
do  n't  know  that  there  is  anything  original  in  it,  of  any  merit.  I  must, 
therefore,  bring  it  to  a  close. 

The  repeal  of  the  law,  would,  of  course,  correct  all  the  evils  that 
have  followed  in  its  train.  The  support  being  taken  away,  the  super- 
structure must  fall. 

The  law  appears  to  me  inconsistent  with  natural  justice,  and  to  the 
right  of  every  man  to  pursue,  with  perfect  freedom,  any  avocation  not 
noisome  to  the  community.  Most  political  economists  have  thought  it 
pernicious  to  establish  a  legal,  below  the  real,  rate  of  interest  and  have 
so  written.  But  legislators,  having  eyes,  would  not  see;  or  seeing, 
would  not  believe.  They  interpose  between  two  persons  about  to 
^rike  a  bargain,  which  they  think  mutually  beneficial,  and  say  to  the 
lender,  ^'Out!  barefaced  extortioner;  do  you  not  know  that  'money  is 
barren '  (to  a  certain  extent),  and  cannot  procreate  (beyond  the  limit)  \ 
and  that  you  are  an  enemy  to  your  kind,  in  attempting  to  augment  its 
vigor!" — and  to  the  borrower,  "Poor  dupe!  you  were  nearly  ruined; 
we  will  take  you  under  the  protection  of  our  wmg,  and  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  so  iniquitous  a  bargain."  The  borrower  expostulates,  but 
the  wise  parentes  palria  will  not  relent 

Oh !  wise  legislators  1  filioli  of  Aristotle,  begotten  in  an  insane  inter- 
val, pardon  a  benighted  wight  who  refuses  to  accord  to  your  super- 
vising wisdom  a  capacity,  to  take  care  of  men's  interest,  greater  than 
they  themselves  possess,  in  each  individual  case!  Men  were,  afore- 
time, in  need  of  a  guardian ;  but  now  they  are  enfranchised  and  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  Or  most  learned  law-makers,  if  you  place 
your  law  upon  the  basis  of  morality,  or  religion,  pardon  me  again,  I 
beseech  you,  for  believing  that  the  patriot,  Brutus,  who  took  forty-eight 
per  cent,  interest,  at  Cyptus — that  Moses,  who  permitted  usury  among 
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his  people — that  Christ,  who  rewarded  those  who  made  centum  per 
centum^  for  the  talents  given  them,  was  each  not  inferior  to  you — 
transcendental  refiners  in  ethics,  though  you  he  I  The  jnazim,  via  irita 
via  tuta^  ought  to  he  restrained  hy  one  equally  true,  nalus  usus  est 
abolendus. 


ART.  IV.-SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  MANUFACTURES. 

REI^ATIVE   CX)8T  OF  STEAM   AND  WATER    POWER   FOR    HANUFACTURIN6 

PURPOSES. 

We  call  attention  to  this  inBtrnctive  and  valaable  paper,  promising  to  continue 
the  subject  hereafter.  The  author  is  a  practical  man,  and  his  views  have  been 
fullv  indorsed  in  the  highest  quarters.  The  qaestion  of  oar  ability  to  compete 
with  the  East  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  turns  very  much  upon  the  propo- 
sition hf>re  discussed.  If  ^team  power  fiere^  is  cheaper  and  better  than  water 
power  there^  it  must  at  once  be  admitted,  the  chief  seat  of  cotton  manufacture 
will,  eventually,  be  over  and  near  our  central  coal  fields. — Editor. 

While  we  discuss  this  subject,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  water 
power,  like  all  other  things  which  exist  in  fixed  quantities,  must  ever  be 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Creator.  Hence^ 
each  quantum  of  .water  power,  applied  to  practical  purposes,  reduces  by 
80  much  the  quantity  to  be  appropriated.  The  consequence  is,  as  one 
mill  site  is  occupied  after  another,  water  power  is  increased  in  its  mar- 
ket value,  because,  unlike  articles  which  are  the  production  of  human 
art,  and  industrial  efiTorts,  the  quantity  cannot  be  increased  with  the 
increased  demand.  With  steam  power,  where  fuel  is  abundant,  the 
case  is  precisely  the  reverse.  • 

Steam  engines,  of  any 'given  power,  may  always  be  had  to  order,  at 
any  desijj^nated  spot  No  matter  how  rapidly  you  may  muhiply  them, 
the  supply  will  equal  the  demand.  The  materials  for  their  construc- 
tion cannot  be  exhausted,  and  human  art  and  labor  will  ever  be  ade- 
quate to  our  wants.  Under  these  circumstances  alone,  steam  power 
would  not  be  likely  to  increase  in  cost.  But  there  is  another  very 
important  consideration  to  be  taken  into  the  account  The  steam  engine 
undergoes  continual  improvement  The  modifications  of  its  form  and 
structure,  have  for  their  objects  perfection  in  action  and  economy  in 
fuel.  Vast  strides  have  already  been  made  in  this  work  of  improve- 
ment This  perfection  is  still  increasing,  and  no  one  can  predict,  with 
certainty,  how  much  more  will  yet  be  done,  nor  in  how  short  a  space 
of  time,  toward  perfecting  that  useful  and  truly  wonderful  invention. 
All  such  improvements  serve  to  reduce  the  cost  of  steam  power,  by 
reducing  the  quantity  of  fuel  and  labor  necessary  to  a  given  result, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  increase  its  productive  value,  by  rendering 
the  steam  engine  more  simple,  more  durable  and  efilicient,  as  well  as. 
reducing  its  cost  Thus,  all  these  causes  combined,  very  much  diminish 
the  cost  of  steam  power,  while  that  of  water  power  has  increased;  and 
the  causes  which  have  produced  these  results  thus  far,  will  still  continue 
to  operate.  These  facts  are  now  beginning  to  be  understood.  Hence, 
steam  power  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  water  power. 

To  operate  large  manufactories,  or  other  extensive  works,  to  advantage, 
the  motive  power  must  be,  not  only  ample,  but  also  infallible;  and,  there- 
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fore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  place  them,  if  to  be  driven  by  water  power, 
on  stt^am^  having  a  great  volume  of  water,  with  a  rapid  current  and  a 
great  fall.  Of  such  streams,  there  are  very  few  in  the  west — the  best, 
perhaps,  being  at  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
Tennessee.  Most  of  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Allf^ghanies, 
are  short  and  comparatively  dry  in  summer.  Even  in  New  England, 
many  corporations  have  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  lands,  and  to 
construct  reservoirs  on  them  to  contain  water,  to  drive  their  mills  in 
dry  seasons,  and  which  has  been  done  at  a  heavy  expense.  The  eastern 
mountains  and  hills  are  so  steep,  that  the  water  passes  rapidly  from 
them  to  the  sea ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  snow  melts 
and  the  ice  breaks  up,  and  heavy  rains  fall,  the  fdrce  of  the  flood  sweeps 
before  it  all  ordinary  obstructions.  To  withstand  this  almost  resistless 
force,  dams  and  locks  must  be  of  great  strength,  and  consequently  of 
r reat  cost  The  mills  are,  also,  if  practicable,  placed  at  a  distance  from 
tne  river  banks,  and  the  water  conveyed  to  them  through  canals.  The 
iinlis,  too,  are  on  rocky  formations,  and,  in  general,  at  the  gorges  of 
hills — and  which'  makes  excavations,  for  canals,  roads,  sites  for  ouild- 
iogs,  Slc  ,  &,c^  very  expensive.  The  operations  of  mills,  situated  near 
the  tide  water,  are  frequently  suspended  by  means  of  the  floods  or 
freshets  above  spoken  of  Probably,  Lowell  is  more  nearly  exempt 
from  this  difficulty,  than  Dover,  New  Market,  Salfnon  Falls,  and  many 
other  manufacturing  places  in  New  England ;  yet,  Mr.  Miles,  in  his 
history  of  Lowell,  says,  eighteen  of  the  twenty-seven  cotton  mills  in  the^ 
city  are  situated  oa  the  river  side,  and  once  or  twice  each  year  are 
obliged  to  suspend  part  of  their  works,  sometimes  for  days  together,  in 
consequence  of  back  water.  Occasionally,  the  ice  carries  the  dam  away, 
or  breaks  the  water-wheel.  In  such  cases,  the  pay  of  the  operatives  g:oe8 
on,  or  a  higher  price  is,  for  a  time,  put  on  the  work.  To  estimate  the  loss, 
per  diem,  resulting  to  a  company  from  suspension  of  its  works,  I  give 
some  of  the  statistics  of  the  Merrimack  Mill.  This  mill  has  a  capital  of 
•2,000,000,  and  employs  1,737  operatives,  at  a  cost  of,  say,  $240,000 
per  annum.  Ipterest  on  the  capital,  $120,000;  making  9360,000  per 
annum,  or  nearly  $1,000  per  diem,  would  be  the  loss,  by  the  suspension 
of  a  single  day,  aside  from  the  inconvenience.  Again,  the  water-wheels 
must  not  be  exposed  to  the  frost,  but  inclosed  in  masonry — often  in 
excavations  in  solid  rock.  Mills,  driven  by  steam,  are  subject  to  none 
of  these  casualties,  nor  to  the  losses  and  expenses  ori<?inating  in  them. 
Water  power  may  be  purchased,  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  at  a 
ratp,  nominally,  cheaper  than  at  Lowell ;  yet,  taking  all  the  local  advan- 
tages into  the  account,  it  is,  in  reality,  as  cheap  there  as  at  any  other 
place.  The  present  cost  of  water  power,  at  Lowell,  is  at  the  rate  of 
five  dollars  per  spindle.  Nearly  all  the  waterfalls  in  New  England, 
are  at  considerable  distances  above  the  head  of  navigation;  and  the 
estimate  is  within  the  truth,  when  I  give  the  distance  from  Boston  to 
Lowell  (twenty-six  miles)  as  the  average  di5tance  of  the  New  England 
factory,  from  the  point  where  its  cotton  is  landed,  and  the  depot  of  its 
goods;  both  of  which  are  transported,  either  on  rail  roads  or  in  wag- 
gons. From  Boston  to  Lowell,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  $1.25,  and 
$1.10,  per  ton.  But,  according  to  Doggett's  Rail-road  Register,  the 
average  cost  on  cotton  and  dry  goods,  between  Boston  and  sixteen  of 
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the  most  important  manufactiiriag  towns  that  receive  cotton  through 
that  city,  ana  send  their  goods  to  it  for  sale,  is  $2.75  per  ton.  This  is 
about  the  average  price  of  such  freight,  per  steamboat,  between  Louis- 
ville and  points  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  that  city.  If,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter,  a  very  large  portion  of  this  heavy  expenditure  for 
land  transportation  can  be  avoided,  by  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  the  advantages  will  become  self-evident.  The  amount  of  this 
expenditure  is  nearly  as  follows:  A  cotton  mill,  of  10,000  spindles, 
will  turn  off  two  and  a  half  tons,  per  day,  of  cloth  No.  14 — say  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  annum.  One  hundred  pounds  of  cotton,  will 
make  eighty-nine  of  cloth ;  hence,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  cbth, 
will  require  for  its  manufacture  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  tons  of 
cotton.  This  quantity  of  cloth  and  cotton,  say  about  sixteen  hundred 
tons  in  ail,  will  cost,  for  transportation,  $4,320,  at  $2,75  per  ton,  to  say 
nothing  of  drayage,  no  inconsiderable  item  of  itself.  Besides  these,  is 
also  the  transportation  of  other  heavy  articles  such  as  oil,  starch,  iron 
to  replace  broken  and  worn  out  maccinery,  coal  to  heat  the  mill,  &;c., 
dDC.,  all  in  very  considerable  quantities  and  adding  much  to  the  cost. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks,  though  not 
all,  connected  with,  or  growing  out  of,  the  use  of  water  power;  and  we 
will  now  proceed  to  state,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  use  of  steam  power.  On  this  subject,  we  will  cite  the 
results  of  practical  operations,  of  very  recent  date,  and  state  facts  in 
which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

The  Naumkeag  steam  cotton  mill,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  is  a  new 
establishment,  containing  about  31,000  spindles.'  \i  is  the  largest  cot- 
ton mill  in  America,  and  the  largest  in  the  world  in  which* the  entire 
process  of  converting  cotton  into  cloth  is  carried  on  under  one  rooC 
This  mill  was  put  into  full  operation  in  the  month  of  January,  1847. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  annual  report,  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  corporation,  under  date  of  January  1^,  1848: 

"  In  the  former  annual  report,  the  estimated  cost  of  steam,  to  drive  the 
machinery  and  to  heat  the  mill,  offices,  ^&c,  was  $11,420  per  annum, 
including  cost  of  oil,  engineer,  and  firemen.  Subsequently,  in  the 
actual  working  of  the  engine  and  machinery,  experience  has  afTorded 
satisfactory  proof,  that  the  sum  stated  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  cover 
the  entire  cost  After  having  run  the  engine  and  machinery  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  become  certain  that  there  was  no  mistake  in  the 
foregoing  statement,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  experiment,  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  per  day.  Accordingly,  on 
Tuesday  (yesterday),  the  18th  instant,  with  all  the  machinery  at  work, 
the  trial  was  made,  and  the  engine  and  machinery  were  driven,  during 
all  the  working  hours  of  the  day,  at  full  speed,  with  four  tons  and  forty 
pounds  of  coal.  It  was  deemed  hardly  possible,  were  not  the  fact 
placed  absolutely  beyond  a  doubt,  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  machinery 
could  be  driven,  for  so  long  a  time,  by  an  amount  of  fuel  so  small 
During  this  experiment,  four  of  the  six  boilers  were  used  to  generate 
'Steam  for  the  engine,  and  the  other  twQ  to  warm  the  mill,  offices,  6lc 
By  the  latter  experiment,  it  was  found,  that  two  and  a  quarter  tons  of 
coal  was  sufficient  to  generate  steam,  to  warm  the  various'appartments, 
and  to  supply  the  <  machine  shop.'     (What  is  here  termed  <  machine 
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shop,'  is  the  repair  shop,  which,  during  the  experiment,  was  supplied 
with  STEAM  POWER,  ffom  the  two  boilers.)  Hence,  six  and  a  quarter 
tons  of  coal  will  be  found  sufficient,  per  day,  for  all  purposes  for  which 
steam  is  required.  The  four  tons  and  forty  pounds  is  an  ofiset  against 
water  power ;  as  the  water  mill  requires  to  oe  warmed  as  well  as  the 
steam  mill." 

The  Naumkeag  mill  has  been  in  constant  operation  since  the  aboTO 
report  was  made,  and  has  fully  corroborated  the  fact  elicited  by  the 
experiment  alluded  to.  We  duduce  from  it,  and  from  other  data  con- 
tained  in  that  report,  and,  also,  from  other  sources,  the  following  state- 
ments and  comparisons: 

1st  Somethine  less  than  1,220  tons  of  coal,  per  annum,  is  sufficient 
to  drive  a  mill  of  31,i>00  spindles,  on  yarn  of  the  fineness  of  No.  30. 

This,  at  the  present  price  in  New  England,  $5  per  ton, 

will  coat $6,100 

Wages  of  engineer  (730),  and  two  firemen  (600),  per 

annom, 1,9130 

And  oil, 600 

$8y020  per  annnm. 

The  water  power  at  Lowell,  for  30,000  spindle?,  would  cost,  at  $5 
per  spindle,  $150,000.  Interest  on  that  sum,  at  six  per  cent,  would  be 
99,000  per  annum — or  8980  per  annum  more  than  the  cost  of  steam 
power,  to  drive  the  Naumkeag  mill.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  water 
power  is,  also,  that  of  foundations  for  a  mill  on  the  river  bank.  The 
cost  of  flumes,  raceways,  wheel-pits,  water-weels,  gearing,  d&c,  neces- 
sary to  the  water  mill,  we  oflset  against  the  cost  of  steam  engine ;  the 
first  cost  of  the  former,  as  well  as  that  of  perpetuating  them,  is  greater 
than  of  the  later.  The  actual  cost  of  foundations,  however,  on  the  river 
bank,  for  a  mill  of  the  capacity  of  the  Naumkeag  mill,  would  be,  at 
least,  $25,000  more  than  that  for  a  steam  mill,  of  the  same  size,  on  a 
spot  favorable  to  the  purpose.  The  annual  interest,  on  this  diflference, 
would  be  $15,00,  and  which  makes  up  a  balance  of  more  than  $2,500 
in  &vor  of  steam  power.  And  to  this  is  to  be  added,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation,  provided  the  steam  mill  be  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  navigable  waters. 

We  have  said  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles  would  manufacture  750  tons 
of  cloth  per  annum,  and  to  do  it,  work  up  840  tons  of  cotton ;  of  course 
a  mill  with  30,000  spindles  would  work  up  2,520  tons  of  cotton,  and 
turn  off  2,250  tons  of  cloth,  No.  14.  To  a  mill  at  Lowell,  this  cotton 
must  be  transported  by  Izxid  from  Boston,  and  from  the  mill  the  cloth 
most  be  returned  to  Boston.  Here,  then,  is  railroad  transportation  of 
4,770  tons  per  annum,  which,  at  $1,26  per  ton,  the  established  rate 
produces  the  sum  of  $5,962,  and  which,  added  to  the  foregoing  items 
of  cost  of  water,  and  its  incidental  expenses,  would  make  an  aggregate 
of  some  $11,000 — and  leave  a  balance  of  nearly  $4,000  in  favor  of 
steam  power.  Besides  this,  as  before  stated,  the  transportation  of  articles 
such  as  oil,  starch,  iron,  d&c.,  is  a  heavy  item — ^its  gross  amount  would 
not  be  less  than  200  tons  per  annum,  which,  at  $1.25  per  ton,  would 
cost  $250,  and  of  coal  for  heating  the  mill,  say  400  tons,  the  quantity 
used  at  the  Naumkeag  mill,  would  be  $500,  making  in  all  $750. 

Steam  power  is  much  better  calculated  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
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goods  than  water  power.  Steam  power  is  created  by  art,  and  as  long 
as  the  articles  of  fuel  and  water  are  at  hand  on  any  desired  spot,  that 
power  can  be  perpetuated.  Water  power,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  natural 
production,  and  can  be  had  only  where  nature  has  placed  it,  and  thea 
its  supply  and  perpetuity  depend  altogether  on  causes  over  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  human  art  can  exercise  little  or  no  control.  Water  power 
must  be  taken  as  it  is,  and  where  it  i9.  Its  quantity  cannot,  by  human 
art  be  increased,  nor  can  its  location  be  changed.  The  consequences 
are,  the  amount  of  operations  by  water  power  must  have  its  maximum^ 
beyond  which  vou  cannot  go.  Steam  power  is  indefinite — perhaps  we 
might  say,  infinite,  in  its  capacity  for  extension;  and  may  go  on  to 
increase  as  long  as  human  art  and  industry  shall  .continue — '*  as  long  as 
wood  grows,  or  water  runs."  In  all  cases  where  water  power  is  to  be 
used,  you  must  go  to  it  with  your  buildings,  machinery,  raw  material, 
labor,  and  whatever  else  is  required,  however  great  the  inconvenience 
may  be,  and  however  heavy  the  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yoa 
determine  to  employ  steam  power,  you  can  select  your  spot,  wh^re  all 
you  require  is  either  at  hand,  or  can  be  had  at  the  smallest  expense;  and, 
having  completed  your  arrangements,  you  call  the  steam  power,  which 
comes  at  your  bidding,  seats  itself  on  a  few  scores  of  square  feet,  which 
you  have  allotted  to  it,  and  there  continues  during  your  pleasure,  acting  in 
obedience  to  your  will,  and  increasing  or  diminishing  as  you  may  desire. 

Steam  power  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  than  water  power,  in  respect  to  their  quality,  and,  consequently, 
to  their  market  value  and  ready  sales.  That  description  of  goods  is  besti 
and  commands  the  highest  prices  and  most  ready  sale,  which  presents 
the  smoothest  surface,  and  the  most  firm  and  even  texture.  That  de* 
scription  of  cloth  is  decidedly  the  best  To  produce  this  superiority, 
the  quality  of  the  raw  material  being  equal  to  that  of  others,  a  certain 
degree  of  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  indispensable 
in  the  manufacturing  departments.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  also 
required  a  moving  power,  equable  and  uniform,  and  at  all  times  per- 
fectly under  control.  The  temperature  of  a  water  mill  may  be  partially 
regulated  by  means  of  a  dry  heat,  so  called,  from  stoves  or  furnaces; 
but  not  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere:  this  is  to  be  done  only  by  the 
use  of  steam.  A  water  milL  it  is  true,  may  be  furnished  with  a  steam 
apparatus  to  produce  this  effect^  but  it  must  be  at  a  heavy  additional 
expense,  which  would  neutrahze  its  benefits;  while  the  steam  mill 
already  has  the  apparatus,  which  will  warm  and  dry  or  moisten  the 
atmosphere  of  the  mill  ai  a  trifiing  cost 

Besides  this,  it  is  impossible  to  insure  with  water  power,  that  equable 
and  uniform  motion,  so  essential  to  manufacturing  purposes,  at  all  times 
to  be  had  from  a  good  steam  engine. 

The  foregoing  statements  and  remarks,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
cost  of  steam  and  water  power,  are  based  on  the  results  of  actual  expe- 
rience in  New  England.  Taking  into  account  the  facilities  for  steam 
power,  as  well  as  for  most  other  elements  of  the  manufacturing  business, 
connected  with  a  location  on  the  lower  Ohio,  where  that  noble  stream 
intersects  the  great  coal  field  of  Illinois,  the  difierence  in  manufacturing 
there  by  steam,  will  be  found  immense  in  its  favor,  when  compared  with 
operations  by  means  of  steam  or  water  power  in  New  England.    If, 
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under  all  the  circumstances,  steam  can  be  applied  in  New  England  to 
advantage  over  water  power,  what  may  not  be  done  at  the  spot  above 
alluded  to. 

The  article  of  fuel  used  in  New  England  to  generate  steam  for  cotton 
mills,  and  for  other  manufacturing  pui^oses  in  general,  is  that  species 
of  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  termed  Lackawana.  This  coal  costs 
the  cobsumer  five  dollars  per  ton,  at  the  port  of  delivery.  The  quantity 
of  this  coal  used  at  the  Naumkeag  mill,  for  all  purposes,  say,  to  drive 
the  machinery  and  to  heat  the  mill  and  offipes,^c.,  during  six  months 
in  winter,  and  driving  the  machinery  during  the  balance  of  the  year, 
would  be  1,875  tons,  allowing  four  and  a  half  tons  per  day  to  drive  the 
mill,  and  two  tons  per  day  in  winter  to  warm  it,  and  for  all  other  pur- 
poses.    At  five  dollars  per  ton,  this  quantity  would  co^t  $9,375. 

At  Canneltoo,  on  the  lower  Ohio,  a  superior  article,  pronounced  by 
the  first  chemists  in  America,  fully  equal  to  the  best  cannel  coal  import- 
ed from  England,  can  be  had  m  vast  abundance,  at  four  cents  per 
bushel.  Allowing  thirty  bushels  to  the  ton,  its  cost  per  ton  at  this 
rate,  would  be  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents.  Thus,  the  same  quantity 
per  annum,  as  above,  for  the  Naumkeag  mill,  1,875  tons,  would  cost 
but  82,343— and  less  by  $7,031  than  it  costs  for  the  mill  at  Salem; 
and  that  mill,  from  the  superior  character  and  arrangement  of  its  ma- 
chinery, equal  to  any  in  the  world,  probably  consumes  a  smaller 
amount  of  luel  in  comparison. with  its  size  than  almost  any  other  one 
in  America.  Let  us  now  take  for  further  comparison,  a  mill  at  Lowell, 
running  10,000  spindles.  The  water  power  would  cost  $50,000.  The 
interest  per  annum  on  that  sum  would  be  $3,000. 

B^t  tons  of  ooal,  at  Cannelton,  neariy  one-balf  the  quantity  con- 
sumed by  the  Naum' 
Engine  ($700),  firemen 


sumed  by  the  Naumkear  mill,  with  30,030  spindles,  would  cost  but       (960  00 

($300)  and  Oil  C$300),  per  annum, 1,300  00 


Making  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  steam  power  at  Cannelton $2,260  00 

Actually  less,  by  $740  per  annum,  than  the  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
necessary  water  power  at  Lowell.  All  other  things  being  equal,  then  the 
manufacturer  at  Cannelton,  would  be  assured  that  he  stood  at  least  on  an 
equal  footing  with  him  who  might  command  the  best  water  power  in 
America ;  and  no  objection  against  the  use  of  steam  power  in  New 
England,  as  to  its  cost,  however  good  that  objection  might  be  there, 
would  have  the  least  bearing  or  effect  on  him.  But  we  have  other 
advantages  over  New  England,  far  more  important  even  than  this. 
Among  these  is  the  difierence  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

A  mill  of  10,000  spindles  will  work  up  850  tons  of  cotton  per  annum, 
and  turn  off  750  tons  of  cloth — sheetings,  No.  14 — averaging  2|  yards 
to  the  pound,  or  somethioig  more  than  4,00  >,000'  of  yards  per  annum. 
To  transport  this  cloth  from  Lowell  to  Louisville  for  a  market,  will  cost 
one-half  of  a  cent  per- yard.'  To  transport  the  cotton  used  in  its  manu- 
&cture,  from  a  southern  port  to  Lowell,  will  also  cost  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  a  cent  per  yard  of  cloth,  more  than  its  transportation  from  the 
planter  to  Louisville  or  Cannelton.  Hence,  there  would  be  a  difierence 
m  our  favor  of  one  cent  per  yard  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  for  a 
western  or  southern  market,  and  the  difference  of  one  half  of  a  cent, 
even  if  sent  to  an  eastern  market.    The  difference  of  one  cent  per 
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yard  on  4,000,000  yards,  would  amount  to  $40,000,  which,  compared 
with  the  manufactory  of  the  East,  would  be  saved  per  annum.  This 
would  be  twenty  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  $200,000,  to  be  invested  in 
the  business. 

The  materials  required  for  the  erection  of  buildings  exist  in  great 
variety  and  profusion  on  the  very  spot  alluded  to,  and  labor  may  l^e  had 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  New  England,  in  consequence 
of  the  corresponding  cheapness  of  almost  every  article  of  living.  On 
the  very  borders  of  the  cotton  growing  regions,  on  the  very  brink  of 
one  of  the  noble  rivers  which  constitute  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the 
West,  and  with  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  for  a  market,  the 
location  at  Cannelton  stands  unnvaled,  as  to  its  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing, by  any  spot  in  the  Union,  whether  we  have  reference  either  to 
communication,  transportation,  materials,  labor,  or  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  spindle  or  the  loom,  or  all  of  them.  These  remarks, 
and  the  statements  which  accompany  them,  are  well  substantiated  facts 
and  practical  realities.  They  require  no  argument  to  sustain  them, 
for,  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  business,  and 
with  the  circumstances  named,  or  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
they  will  become  self-evident  But,  even  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  itself, 
a  steam  cotton  mill  was  erected  in  1846,  with  an  engine  of  190  horse 
power ;  and  that  this  enterprise  proves  a  profitable  one,  would  seem  to 
be  pretty  certain,  from  the  fact  that  another  has  been  commenced  in 
that  city,  and  is  soon  to  be  put  in  operation,  with  10,368  spindles,  and 
with  260  looms,  with  a  capacity  for  about  double  that  quantity  of  ma- 
chinery. If,  at  Lowell,  steam  power  can  be  made  to  compete  success- 
fully with  water  power,  what  may  not  be  expected  of  steam  power  on 
the  lower  Ohio! 


AET.  v.— THB  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH.* 

roeiTION  OP  THB  SBOnONS  ON  THE  ADOPTION  OP  THB  CONSTITUTION— 
0HANGB8  SINCE  THBN-^BOUNE  OP  SOUTHERN  CITIES— PROPERTY  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH-SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE  UNPAVORAULB  TO  OREAT  CITIES— 
AYERAOB  WEALTH  AND  COMPORT  NORTH  AND  SOUTH— AVERAGE  PRO- 
DUCT OP  BRBAD6TUPP8. 

The  progress  and  prospects  of  the.  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of 
this  Union  involve  some  of  the  greatest  and  gravest  questions  of  the 
age.  Each  has  a  form  of  civilization  peculiar  to  itself,  and  to  modem 
timet.     The  confederacy  which  has  been  formed  by  their  union  has 

*  The  paper  which  is  now  presented  to  our  readers  was  read  as  an  address,  by 
EUwuod  Fisher,  Esq.,  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Society  of  Cincinnati.  It  excited 
great  applause,  and  has  been  circ'uUited  with  enthusiasm.  Many  thousand  copies 
were  pnnted  at  the  expense  of  members  of  Congress.  We  yield  to  solicitations 
from  all  quarters,  to  publish  it  in  the  Review,  that  it  may  be  the  more  widely  read 
and  preserved.  For  the  first  time  the  South  has  had  justice  done  to  her  out  of 
her  owB  limits.  It  is  our  intention  to  complete  hereafter  the  contrast  of  the  North 
^d  the  South  in  many  particulars,  which  Mr.  Fisher  could  not  embody.  The 
parallel  can  be  traced  further,  and  the  South  need  not  fear  the  result.  The  readert 
by  consulting  our  back  volumes,  will  see  that  we  have  irequantly  struck  into  this 
dfield,  and  alwajFs  in  the  most  liberal  spirit. 
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astonished  the  world  by  its  success:  but  the  world,  as  well  as  the  two 
sections  themselves,  diner  very  widely  as  to  the  causes  of  this  success, 
and  the  agency  of  the  two  respective  systems  of  society  in  producing  it 
This  controversy  has  long  been  advancing  on  the  country,  and  now,  in 
consequence  of  recent  events,  it  has  become  general.  In  this  part  of  the 
country,  however,  we  have  had  but  one  side;  and,  as  the  subject  is  one 
of  the  first  magnitude,  I  have  thought  it  highly  important  that  it  should 
be  well  examined.  In  a  commercial  institution  like  this,  it  is  peculiarly 
proper  that  the  causes  of  the  wealth,  and  the  sources  of  the  commerce, 
of  the  country  should  be  well  understood. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  sections  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  equals-each 
being  not  quite  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  Sooth  including  more  ^ 
than  half  a  million  of  slaves.  The  territory  then  occupied  by  the  two, 
was,  perhaps,  also  nearly  equal  in  extent  and  fertility.  Their  commerce 
was  also  about  the  same ;  the  North  exporting  about  (9,800,540  in 
1790,  and  the  South  $9,900,500.*  Even  the  property  held  by  the  two 
sections  was  almost  exactly  the  same  in  amount,  being  about  400,000  mil- 
liens  in  value  each,  according  to  an  assessment  for  direct  taxes  in  1799.* 
For  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  present  government,  up  to  1816^ 
the  South  took  the  lead  of  the  North  in  commerce ;  as  at  the  end  of  that 
•  period  the  exports  of  the  southern  States  amounted  to  about  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  was  &ve  millions  more  than  the  northern.  At 
this  time,  in  1816,  South  Carolina  and  New  York  were  the  two  greatest 
exporting  States  of  the  Union,  South  Carolina  exporting  more  than 
$10,000,000,  and  New  York  over  $14,000,000.* 

According  to  the  assessments  made  by  authority  of  the  Federal 
government  in  1815  for  direct  taxes,  the  value  of  property  in  the 
southern  States  had  risen  to  $859,574,697,  the  white  population  being 
then,  according  to  an  average  of  the  census  of  1810  and  that  of  1820, 
about  2,749,795,  or  about  $312  per  head,  whilst  the  property  of  the 
northern  States  amounted  to  $1,042,782,264,*  for  4,326,550  population, 
or  only  $240  per  head. 

Even  in  manufactures,  the  South  at  this  period,  excelled  the  North  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  their  population.  In  1810,  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  marshals  of  the  United  States,  the  £ibrics  of  wool, 
cotton  and  linen,  manufactured  in  the  northern  States,  amounted  to 
40,344,274  yards,  valued  at  $21,061,525,*  whilst  the  South  fabricated 
34,786,497  yards,  estimated  at  $15,771,724.*  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of 
the  first  quarter  of  a  century  under  our  present  form  of  government,  the 
South  haid  surpassed  the  North  in  commerce,  in  manufactures,  and  in 
the  accomulatioQ  of  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  citizens  of 
the  respective  sections. 

Since  that  period,  a  great  change  has  occurred.  The  harbors  of  Nor* 
£)lk,  of  Richmond,  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  have  been  deserted  for 
those  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston ;  and  New  Orleans  is  the  only 
southern  city  that  pretends  to  rival  its  northern  competitors.  The  grass 
is  growing  m  the  streets  of  those  cities  of  the  South,  which  originally 
monopolized  our  colonial  commerce,  and  maintained  their  ascendency 

*  Pitkin. 
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in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Union.  Manuftictures  anil  the  arts  have  also* 
gone  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  North.  Cities  have  been  expanded 
and  multiplied  in  the  same  favored  region.  Railroads  and  canals  have 
been  constmcted,  and  education  has  delighted  there  to  build  her  colleges 
and  seminaries. 

These  phenomena  have  made  a  profound  impression  on  reflecting 
minds  througboot  the  Union,  and  particularly  in  the  Sonth.  By  her 
leading  statesmen,  these  results  have  been  ascribed  to  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Federal  Government  since  1816.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
system  of  direct  taxation  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the  whole  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  then  so  muph  augmented  by  the  war,  as  well  as  the 
increased  expenditures  of  the  Gk>vemment,  were  made  chargeable  on 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  except  the  slight  income  from  the 
public  lands.  And,  as  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  principal  articles  of 
export,  in  exchange  for  which  we  obtained  our  foreign  goods,  consisted 
of  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice,  it  was  held  that  the  new  policy  was  a 
peculiar  burden  on  the  States  that  produced  thaee  staples.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  located  at  the 
North,  with  large  deposits  of  government  money,  and  enabled  by  the 
confidence  of  the  government  to  maintain  a  large  circulation,  which 
would  Qaturally  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  northern  commerce,  it 
was  thought  was  also  adverse  to  southern  commercial  rivalry.  These 
two  measures  were  the  work  of  a  republican  administration  of  the 
government,  but  they  were  streonousiy  opposed  by  the  states-right 
party.  On  their  passage  in  Congress,  it  was  declared  by  John  Ran- 
dolph, one  of  the  most  profound  and  sagacious  statesmen  Virginia  or 
any  other  country  ever  produced,  that  a  revolution  in  our  government 
had  occurred,  whose  consequences  no  man  could  calculate.  The  result 
verified  this  prediction.  Our  population  is  now  twenty  millions,  and 
yet  it  is  thought  by  all  parties,  that  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum  is  enough  for  the  support  of  government  in  time  of  peace.  Yet 
sixteen  years  ago,  when  our  population  was  but  little  more  than  half  of 
what  it  is  now,  this  government  exacted  $32,000,000  as  duties  on  our 
foreign  imports,  and  that  too  when,  in  consequence  of  this  heavy  bur- 
den on  our  foreign  trade,  we  only  imported  64,000,000.  The  govern- 
ment took  half  the  value  of  the  imports  as  a  tax  on  foreign  trade.  This 
outrage  was  the  cause  of  South  Carolina  nullification. 

Now  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  foreign  commerce 
is  by  the  constitution  precisely  the  same  as  over  that  among  the  States. 
It  is  a  power  to  regulate  only.  And  the  South  contended  that  inasmuch 
as  the  imports  from  abroad  were  the  proceeds  chiefly  of  her  staple  ex- 
ports, and  were,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  product  of  her 
industry  and  capital,  that  there  was  no  inore  eomtUulioTuU  right  to  tax 
them  on  arriving  in  our  ports,  than  to  tax  the  products  of  the  North 
when  shipped  to  the  South. 

When,  therefore,  the  statesmen  of  the  South  reflect  on  the  great  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  their  country  in  the  days  of 
direct  taxation,  and  behold  now  her  dilapidated  cities  and  deserted  har- 
bors, under  the  change  of  system,  is  it  wonderful  that  they  have  made 
the  halls  of  congress  eloquent  with  the  ruin  and  wrong  thev  have  suf- 
fered ?    Or  it  is  wonderful  that  the  North,  whilst  it  cannot  believe  that 
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what  has  been  so  conducive  to  its  own  prosperity  should  be  detrimental 
Co  other^f  should  yet  take  the  South  at  its  word  as  to  its  decline  and  seek 
for  other  causes  of  such  a  result.  This  has  been  done,  and  negro 
slavery  has,  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  been  fixed  upon  as  the  great 
and  efficient  cause  of  southern  decline.  And  it  is  now  assumed  that  the 
South,  particularly  the  older  States,  is  undergoins^  the  process  of  impover- 
ishment, depopulation  and  decay.  At  the  North  she  is  continually 
spoken  of,  by  almost  all  classes,  in  terms  of  mingled  condemnation  and 
pity.  She  is  accused  of  idleness,  ignorance,  cruelty  and  pride.  She  is^ 
advised  to  emancipate  her  slaves,  and  emulate  the  North  in  enterprise, 
industry  and  civilization. 

The  first  object  of  civilized  life  is,  to  accumulate  wearlth,  as  on  that 
depends  improvement  in  science  and  the  arts  and  the  supply  of  the 
multiplied  wants  of  society  in  that  state. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  the  South  is  declared  to  be  ftffling  behind  the 
civilization  of  the  age,  and  is  advised  to  abandon  her  peeruliar  institution 
in  order  to  avoid  the  disastrous  condition  of  ignoraoce  and  barbarism 
that  awaits  her. 

Now,  in  an  age  like  this,  of  pre-eminent  intelligence,- with  the  school^ 
roasters  all  abroad — with  the  universal  difibsion  of  the  press  and  the 
posty  and  on  a  question  like  this,  of  the  first  magnitude  and  the  least 
complexity,  and  whilst  the  people  of  the  two  sections  are  continually 
traveling  amongst  each  other,  and  engaged  in  discussions  with  one 
another  in  stages  and  steamboats,  in  cars,  in  hotelb-,  on  the  stump,  and 
in  congress — ^it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  universal  mistake  prevails  aa 
to  the  £icts.  Yet,  in  opposition  to  the  existing  opinion  on  the  subject,  I 
maintain  that  the  South  is  greatly  the  superior  of  the  North  in  wealth, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  citizens  respectively ;  and  this  will 
appear  by  a  comparison  and  progress  of  the  white  people  of  the  respect*- 
ive  sections.  The  North,  and  even  many  in  the  Sputh,  have  assumed 
a  decline  in  manufactures  and  commerce  to  be  a  decline  of  general 
prosperity.  This  is  an  error.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,, 
and  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  southern  States,  have  indeed  heew 
unfavorable  to  the  latter  in  those  pursuits,  but  the  agriculture  of  the 
South  haa maintained  and  advanced  in  prosperity  beyond  that  of  anyr 
other  people. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  condition  of  the  white  people  of  the  two' 
sections. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  is  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  fiourishing  of  the  North;  and  is  constantly 
referred  to  by  the  newspapers  as  a  model  for  9II  the  others,  and  very 
frequently  as  a  taunt  to  the  southern.  If,  however,  we  compare  this 
favorite  of  the  North,  with  Maryland,  a  southern  State,  of  similar  ter- 
ritorial extent,  and  one  of  the  least  of  the  sonthern  States,  we  shall  find 
the  latter  to  be  decidedly  superior  in  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  her  citizens.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  Maryland  had  a 
free  population  of  380,282,  and  in  1847  her  property  was  assessed  at 
8202,272,650.*  Massachusetts,  in  1840,  had  a  population  of  737,699, 
and  her  property  now  is  only  $300,000,000.  Taking  these  two  assess- 
ments as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and  it  appears  that  the  average 

*  American  Almanac. 
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property  of  a  free  person  in  Maryland  was  $531,  whilst  in  Massachu- 
setts it  is  now  in  the  palmiest  days  she  has  ever  seen,  only  $406  per 
head — the  freeman  of  Maryland  being  about  25  per  cent  the  richer. 

The  States  of  New  York  and  Virginia  are  both  of  great  territorial 
extent,  and  not  materially  unequal  in  that  respect  New  York  is  also 
regarded,  habitually,  as  one  of  the  grandest  products  of  free  institutions; 
and  the  present  condition  of  Virginia  is  continually  referred  to,  as  a 
striking  and  melancholy  result  of  slavery.  Her  poverty,  her  ignorance, 
her  idleness,  her  decay  and  her  misery^  are  the  threadbare  topics  of 
^modern  political  philosophy  here  and  abroad.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
facts.  Her  free  population  in  1840,  according  to  the  census,  was  790,810, 
and  her  property  is  now  about  $600,000,000.*  The  population  of  New 
York  in  1840  was  2,428,921,  and  in  1847  her  property  is  assessed  at 
$632,699,993.  The  average  property  of  a  free  person  in  Virginia  is 
$758 :  in  New  York  it  is  only  $260,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third. 

Virginia,  instead  of  being  poor,  and  in  need  of  the  pity  of  the 
much  poorer  population  of  the  North,  is  perhaps  the  richest  community 
in  the  world.  The  average  wealth  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  may 
be  about  the  same,  but  it  is  not  near  so  productive;  and  1  think  it  de- 
monstrable, that  no  people  on  earth  live  in  a  condition  of  greater  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  than  those  of  Virginia.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
fear  a  decline  in  her  wealth.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1 840, 
Virginia,  with  a  free  population  of  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  New 
York,  and  a  capital  something  less,  produced,  from  the  various  branches 
*  of  her  industry,  more  than  half  the  product  of  New  York ;  and  as  the 
total  population  of  Virginia,  slave  and  free,  is  only  about  half  of  that 
of  New  York,  it  is  clear,  that  after  deducting  the  annual  consumption 
of  both,  Virginia  will  have  a  larger  proportional  surplus  remaining  to 
augment  the  stock  of  her  permanent  property. 

If  now  we  examine  the  relative  condition  of  the  new  States,  the  same 
results  are  apparent  The  States  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  lie  side  by  side, 
and  are  of  similar  climate,  fertility  and  extent — the  proportion  of  rich 
land  being,  however,  less  in  Kentucky.  Their  age  is  also  nearly  the 
same,  Kentucky  having  been  admitted  as  a  State  about  eleven  years  be- 
fore Ohip.  Ohio  is  considered  the  most  prosperous  Stite  in  tbe  West, 
and  is  continually  contrasted  with  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  rUustra- 
ting  the  blighiing  effects  of  slavery  on  the  latter.  Let  us  see  with  what 
reason. 

In  1840,  Kentucky  had  a  free  population  of  597,570,  and  her  prop- 
erty amounts,  according  to  her  tax  assessment  of  1848,  to  about  272,- 
847,696.t  Ohio,  in  1840,  had  a  population  of  1,519,467,  and  her 
assessment  last  year  was  421,067,99 1.|  The  average  value  of  property 
belonging  to  each  free  person  in  Kentucky  is  $456-— in  Ohio  it  is  only 

*  The  psoperty  of  Massachusetts  is  stated  accordinf  to  recent  estimmles  in  her 
Mpers.  That  of  Virginia  was  coropnted  at  the  amount  now  assumed  in  1834  by 
Prof.  Dew.  I  have  seen  no  official  statement.  But  if  she  taxes  other  property  a* 
high  as  negroes,  the  total  roust  now  far  exceed  that  estimate,  as  in  1847  she 
taxed  253,317  adult  slaves  at  $80,741,  who  are  worth  about  $400,000,000,  and 
taxes  her  other  property,  real  and  personal  $354,454,  exclusive  of  merchant's  stock, 
and  the  Governoi^s  message  states  there  has  been  an  increase  of  five  per  cent,  in 
«very  item  of  taxation  last  year. 

t  Ky.  Auditor's  Report,  1848.  t  Ohio  Auditor's  Report 
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$276,  or  more  than  one-third  less;  and  as  the  population  of  Ohio  is  now 
still  greater  in  proportion  to  that  of  Kentucky  than  in  1840,  the  difier- 
ence  in  favor  of  the  latter  is  still  more. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  opinion  that  the  price  of  land  in 
Kentucky  is,  in  consequence  of  slavery,  much  lower  than  in  Ohio.  I 
have  examined  the  Auditor's  reports  of  both  States,  which  present  in 
detail  the  valuation  of  all  their  lands.  In  Kentucky  the  average  value 
is  about  seven  dollars  per  acre,  in  Ohio  it  is  about  eleven,  and  I  am*  very 
confident  that  the  quality  of  Ohio  land  is  to  that  extent  superior— as  io 
Kentucky  there  is  a  large  mountain  iregion,  for  which  Ohio  has  nothing 
equijvalent.  Thus,  then,  it  is  manifest  that  the  free  people  of  the  slave- 
holding  States— of  those  States  which  are  uniformly  regarded  as  the 
victims  of  property  and  ruin — are  all  richer,  much  richer,  than  those  of 
the  aon-slaveholding  States,  which  have  been  usually  considered  as  the 
most  flourishing  members  of  this  Confederacy,  and  the  most  prosper^ps 
communities  the  world  ever  saw.  Such  at  least  is  the  testimony  of 
official  documents  on  the  subject-rthe  highest  authority  that  exists. 
For  I  have  taken  nearly  all  these  statements  of  the  property  of  the  sev- 
eral States  alluded  to,  from  the  assessments  made  by  public  officers  for 
the  collection  of  taxes.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  valuations,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge; — but  those  of  the  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  are,  according  to  my  opportunities  of  observation,  as 
nearly  correct  as  need  be  desired.  As  to  the  other  States  the  chances  of 
error  are  perhaps  as  great  on  one  side  as  the  other. 

In  the  slaveholding  States,  slaves  are  of  course  included  in  the  prop- 
erty. This  is  sometimes  objected  to,  but  I  think  without  reason^  The 
question  is,  which  is  the  most  profitable  investment  of  capital — in  land 
and  slaves,  as  is  usual  in  the  slaveholding  States — or  in  land  alone,  or 
commerce  and  manufactures,  as  in  the  northern  States?  And  this 
question  is  almost  universally  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In  the 
South,  according  to  its  laws,  the  slave  is  as  available  to  his  owner  for 
the  puruges  of  property,  as  any  other  property.  The  North  has  held, 
howevcrtpkhat  this  peculiar  species  of  property,  instead  of  being  profit- 
able to  the  owner y  has  been  impoverishing  and  ruinous.  And  in  con- 
tradiction to  this  I  have  shown  that  in  every  community  where  it 
exists,  there  wealth  abounds  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  States 
from  which  it  was  excluded,  whatever  may  be  their  climate,  soil  or  ter- 
ritory. But  even  if  the  assessed  value  of  all  the  slaves  in  Kentucky ,^ 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  were  left  out  of  the  schedule  of  their  property, 
the  white  people  of  those  States  would  still  remain  wealthier,  on  an 
average,  than  those  of  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts. 

By  others  again  it  is  contended,  that  in  estimating  the  average  wealth 
of  individuals  in  a  community,  the  slaves  ought  to  be  included  as  pcisonsj 
and  left  out  as  property.  This,  I  think,  is  also  an  error,  for  the  reason 
before  stated.  Where  it  is  contended  that  the  white  man  ought  to  aban- 
don slave  property,  because  it  makes  him  poor,  or  prevents  him  from 
getting  rich,  it  is  absurd  to  assert  that  he  not  only  has  no  property  in  his 
slave,  but  that  other  property  belongs  equally  to  him.  But  if  for  any 
other  purpose  or  view  of  political  economy,  the  slave  be  included  with 
the  freeman  ini  averaging  the  property  of  a  State,  it  will  even  then  ap- 
pear that  in  the  States  I  have  considered,  the  southern  are  still  wealthier 
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than  tbe  northern,  counting  the  slaves  as  persons  and  deducting  them 
from  the  property.  So  that  in  no  aspect  of  the  question  whatever,  is 
there  any  foundation  in  fact  ibr  the  popular  delusion  that  the  southern 
States,  or  any  of  them,  are  either  now  or  heretofore,  or  likely  to  he  here- 
after, inferior  to  their  northern  neighbors  in  weahh — but  the  reverse. 

The  triunoph  of  southern  enterprise  and  capital  in  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  being  established  a«  a  fact,  demands  of  us  an  investigation  of 
its  causes — and  this,  I  think«  will  materially  elucidate  the  character  of 
modern  civilization,  and  particularly  that  which  has  been  developed  in 
the  United  States. 

The  original  methods  of  acquiring  wealth,  adopted  by  men  on  their 
organization  into  communities,  was  by  conquest  or  commerce.  Hence* 
the  almost  exclusively  military  character  of  one  great  class  of  the  ancient 
states;  which  resulted  in  the  universal  empire  successively  of  the  Assyri- 
an, Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  governments ;  and  hence  the  *rise  of 
lyre  and  Carthage.  Hence,  also,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  and  the  long  protracted  efibrts  of  France  to  conquer 
England,  and  England  to  conquer  France— and  the  wealth  of  Venice, 
Genoa  and  Holland.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  arts  had  made  more 
progress,  mjanufactures  were  included  in  the  means  of  creating  weahh. 
The  policy  of  England  has  combined  the  three — conquest,  commerce 
and  manufactures;  and  by  these  she  has  succeeded  in  the  construction  of 
an  empire  which,  for  extent  of  territory  and  wealth,  has  never  had  a 
parallel.  The  policy  of  England  has  been  dictated  by  her  insular  posi- 
tion. This  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  acquire  the  empire  of  the 
sea^  to  be  secure  from  invasion  by  great  continental  powers,  and  with  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  it  was  easy  to  establish  a  great  colonial  empire. 
The  growth  of  such  a  great  power  in  commerce,  was  the  strongest 
possible  stimulus  to  progress  in  the  arts  and  manufactures;  hence,  her 
success  in  them.  But  an  extraordinary  development  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  has  always  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  large  masses  of 
people  in  cities,  which  causes  inequality  6£  condition,  great  depravity  of 
morals,  great  increase  of  want  and  of  crime;  consequences  tkttare  ^tal 
in  the  first  place  to  liberty  in  governments,  and  finally  to  independence  in 
nations.  This  tendency  has  been  so  obvious  and  universal  among  the 
great  Slates  of  all  ages,  as  to  have  caused  the  belief  that  communities, 
like  individuals,  contain  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution  which 
must  ultimately  bring  them  to  the  dusu 

But  whether  we  consider  a  State  as  a  moral  being,  whose  essence 
consists  in  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  and  therefore  not 
necessarily  mortal,  or  whether  we  regard*  it  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  race 
or  persons  that  founded  or  inhabit  it.  and  therefore  transient,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  prosperity  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  evils  referred 
to,  that  generally  attend  the  progress  or  civilization. 

Rural  life  has  always  been  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  its  innocence. 

*<  God  made  the  country  and  man  viade  the  town : " 

But  it  is  a  kind  of  life  chat  has  seldom  been  thought  favotable  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth — the  first  want  of  civilization.  It  is  also  usually 
associated  with  rudeness  of  manners.  Hence,  the  votaries  of  fortune  and 
society  have  preferred  the  city;  and,  if  to  these  we  add  the  vast  multitude 
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who  seek  the  immediate  gratification  of  their  appetites  and  passions, 
which  cities  afford,  at  the  hazard  of  future  want,  we  have  a  clear  solution 
of  the  undue  tendency  to  city  at  the  expense  of  country  life.  This  great 
evil,  sufficient  of  itself  to  cast  a  stigma  on  civilization  and  even  ultimate- 
ly to  destroy  it,  was  for  the  first  time  successfully  encountered  and  con- 
quered .by  the  institutions  of  the  South;  and  in  the  great  achievement 
Virginia  [ed  the  way.  Amongst  the  early  white  settlers  of  Virginia 
were  many  of  the  Cavaliers  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Roundheads  and  of  Cromwell.  The  Cavaliers  were  of 
the  country  party  in  England,  the  cities  and  towns  were  more  generally 
devoted  to  the  Roundheads.  The  Cavaliers  of  Virginia  seem  to  have 
brought  over  with  them  from  England  a  hostility  even  to  the  modes  of 
life  of  the  enemies  they  left  behind  them,  as  the  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Roundheads,  became  highly  commer- 
cial. These  peculiarities  were  exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  in  the 
progress  of  the  two  colonies.     Bancroft  tells  us : 

**  Bat  the  greatest  lafejruard  of  liberty  ui  Virginia  was  the  individual  freedom 
of  mind,  which  formed  of  necessity  the  character  of  independent  landholders 
living  apart  on  their  plantations.  In  the  age  of  commercia)  monopoly  Virginia 
had  not  one  market  town— not  one  place  of  trade.  As  to  all  ouiward  appearance 
it  looked  all  like  a  wild  desert,  and  the  mercantile  world,  founding  its  judgment 
on  the  absence  of  cities,  regarded  it  as  *one  of  the  poorest,  roiserableet,  and 
worst  countries  in  America.*  It  did  not  seek  to  share  actively  in  the  profits  of 
commerce :  it  had  little  of  the  precious  metals,  and  still  less  of  credit— it  was 
satisfied  with  agriculture.  Taxes  were  paid  in  tobacco ;  remittances  to  Europe 
were  made  in  tobacco ;  the  revenue  of  tne  clergy,  and  the  magistrates  and  the 
colony,  was  collected  in  the  same  currency;  the  colonial  tradesman  received  his 
pay  in  straggling  parcels  of  it,  and  ships  irom  abroad  were  obliged  to  be  whole 
months  in  the  rivers,  before  boats  visiting  the  several  plantations  on  their  banks 
could  pick  up  a  cargo.  In  the  season  of  a  commercial  revolution,  the  commercial 
element  did  not  enter  into  the  character  of  the  colony.  Its  inhabitants  *  daily 
grew  more  and  more  averse  to  cohabitation.'  '* 

Such  was  the  character  of  Virginia  in  1700 — ninety-two  years  after 
the  colony  was  founded,  and  seventy-six  before  her  Independence— such 
she  has  remained.  I  have  seen  a  law  passed  by  her  legislature  during 
the  reviAuonary  war,  prohibiting  merchants  from  serving  as  Represen- 
tatives iflThe  Continental  Congress. 

But  this  primitive  character  of  Virginia  could  not  have  been  preserv- 
ed to  the  extent  we  now  behold,  but  for  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
soil  of  Virginia  was  found  to  be  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
and  African  slave  labor  to  its  cultivation;  and  tobacco  soon  became  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  introduction  of  this  sort  of  labor  had  the 
effect  of  excluding,  in  a  great  measure,  emigration  from  Europe— 
the  emigration  which  subverted  the  ascendency  of  the  Quakers  of  Penn- 
sylvania— which  has  materially  modified  the  original  character  of  New 
England,  and  still  more  of  the  new  free  States  of  the  West.  And  it 
has  been  through  negro  slavery  that  agriculture  has  been  made,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  so  profitable  and  attractive  as  to 
render  rural  life  the  favorite  of  wealth  as  well  as  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple— to  make  the  country,  instead  of  the  towns,  the  abode  of  elegant 
manners  and  refined  tasta  And  this  system  of  society  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  other  States  of  the  South,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  their 
primitive  character  to  that  of  Virginia — to  her  example— to  emigration 
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into  them  of  many  Virginians — the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  to  the 
culture  of  cotton,  which  is  more  favorable  to  the  employment  of  slave 
labor  than  that  of  tobacco. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  fifteen  Southern  States— one-half  of  the  number 
belonging  to  the  Union— occupying  half  our  territory — who  present 
the  extraordinary  and,  so  far  as  my  researches  extend,  the  unparalleled 
result  of  a  population  which  has  acquired  greater  wealth  by  agriculture, 
than  any  other  people  in  any  other  manner ;  and  who  have  consequently 
given  ascendancy  within  their  borders  to  country  life  over  city,  in  social 
and  political  power.  In  Great  Britain,  the  only  country  which  can  be 
compared  in  civilization  with  ours,  the  landholders  are  indeed  a  very 
wealthy  class,  perhaps  the  most  so,  but  they  have  dwellings  in  London, 
and  pass  a  large  part  of  the  year  there.  The  landholders  of  great  Brit- 
ain also  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  population. 

We  must  now  consider  the  effect  upon  the  various  elements  of  civili- 
zation, of  a  population  at  once  wealthy  and  rural  like  tharof  the  South. 

In  communities  which  have  acquired  great  wealth,  it  is  almost  uni- 
versal that  such  wealth  is  very  utiequally  distributed.  Extreme  poverty 
and  extreme  wealth  characterize  the  population — but  the  mass  are  poor. 
This  is  perhaps  inevitable  where  manufactures,  or  commerce  or  conquest, 
are  the  means  of  acquisition.  And  in  England  this  is  strikingly  dis- 
played. But  it  is  not  so  in  an  agricultural  people.  I  know  it  is  a  com- 
mon opinion,  that  much  greater  inequality  of  property  exists  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North.  But  although  I  do  not  possess  exact  knowledge  on 
this  point,  there  is  enough  known  to  prove  that  this  cannot  be  the  case. 
The  State  of  Virginia  allows  none  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  but 
white  freeholders,  leaseholders  of  five  years  and  housekeepers  who  aro 
heads  of  families.  Now  it  appears,  by  the  returns  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  1844,  that  Virginia  gave  about  95,000  votes;  allowing  10,- 
000  for  voters  who  did  not  attend  the  polls,  and  it  appears  that  there  are 
105,000  free  white  males  in  that  State  who  are  either  freeholders,  lease- 
holders or  housekeepers  and  heads  of  &milies,  and  by  the  census  of 
1840  there  were  only  157,989  white  males  in  that  State  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one ;  so  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  either  freehofibrs,  lease- 
holders, or  housekeepers.  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the  North- 
ern States  are  freeholders,  but  I  have  seen  a  detailed  statement,  from  one 
of  the  interior  counties  of  New  York,  from  which  it  appears  that  only 
half  the  voters  were  freeholders :  and  when  we  consider  that  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Boston  contain  nearly  half  the  property  of  the  States  to 
which  they  respectively  belong,  and  that  in  those  cities  pauperism  pre- 
vails to  greater  extent  than  any  where  else  in  the  Union,  it  is  clear  that 
great  inequality  of  property  prevails.  • 

The  state  of  Ohio,  a  new  State  and  an  agricultural  one,  and  very  pros- 
perous, may  be  presumed  to  enjoy  a  tolerable  equal  distribution  oi  prop- 
erty. There  are  in  this  State,  by  the  last  assessment,  about  fifty  thousand 
pleasure  carriages,  and  the  possession  of  one  of  these,  is  an  indication  of 
a  comfortable  condition  of  a  family.  In  Virginia  there  were  in  1847, 
over  19,000 ;  and  that  in  a  white  population  about  one-third  as  great  as 
ours  is  now.  This  proves  that  the  degree  of  comfort  which  such  estab- 
lishments indicate,  is  more  difiused  in  Virginia  that  in  Ohio.  The  pro- 
portion of  dwellings  bulk  in  a  year,  is  another  indication  of  comfort,  and 
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the  degree  of  its  difibsion  among  a  people  According  to  the  returns  of 
the  marshals  in  1840,  Massachusetts,  whose  white  population  is  nearly 
the  same  wiih  that  of  Virginia,  huilt  324  hrick  houses  in  that  year. 
Virginia  built  402,  or  nearly  one-fourth  more.  Massachusetts  built 
1249  wooden  houses  the  same  year,  Virginia,  2604,  or  more  than  double. 
The  cost  of  the  houses  in  Massachyisetts  was  $2,767,134;  in  Virginia, 
only  91,367,393,  or  about  half.  Now  if  this  excess  in  the  cost  of  the 
houses  of  Massachusetts  be  attributable  to  the  excess  of  business,  or 
manufacturing  structures  among  them,  it  swells  the  proportion  of  dwell- 
ings built  in  Virginia,  and  thus  displays  a  still  greater  progress  in  com- 
fort among  the  population  of  the  latter.  But  if  the  excess  of  cost  in 
Massachusetts  is  owing  to  the  superior  style  of  her  dwellings,  it  proves, 
since  the  number  is  so  much  less,  a  still  greater  inequality  of  property. 
A  comparison  of  the  houses,  built  in  New  York  the  same  year  with  those 
in  Virginia,  exhibits  similar  results.  And  I  will  add  that  the  same  thing 
is  true,  by  a  comparison  between  Virginia  and  Ohio,  although  one  is 
considered  the  most  declining,  the  other  the  most  advancing.  State  in 
the  Union ;  one  supposed  to  be  the  most  unequal  in  the  distribution  of 
property,  the  other  the  reverse.  In  1840  Ohio  built  970  brick  and 
2764  wooden  houses,  at  a  cost  of  $3,776,823.  Thus,  while  we  had 
twice  the  white  population,  we  built  only  a  fourth  more  of  houses. 
Kentucky,  also,  as  well  as  Virginia,  surpassed  Ohio  in  this  respect. 
Kentucky  built  485  brick,  and  1757  wooden  houses;  thus,  with  only 
40  per  cent  of  Ohio's  white  population,  she  built  75  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  houses  Ohio  did.  The  feet  is  that  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
constructed  in  that  year,  more  buildings  in  proportion  to  their  whole 
population,  black  and  white,  than  Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  This  result 
does  not  appear,  indeed,  in  the  cities,  or  in  the  principal  streets  of  cities, 
and  therefore  has  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  fugitive  and  superficial 
observers,  or  newspaper  item-mongers,  but  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
labors  of  the  officers  of  government,  who  were  required  to  visit  the 
coutitry  as  well  as  the  towBS,  the  bye-ways  as  well  as  the  highways, 
and  it  is  triumphant  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  aggregate  prosperity 
and  wide-spread  individual  comfort  of  the  States  which  have  been  select- 
ed by  the  new  School  of  politicians,  and  political  economists,  as  the 
objects  of  their  sympathies  and  the  victims  of  their  theories. 

The  same  relative  condition  of  comfort  in  the  two  respective  sections 
of  the  Union,  is  indicated  in  their  food.  Although  Virginia  is  not  an 
exporter  of  animal  food,  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  it,  of  all 
the  States.  In  1840  she  possessed  1,992,155  hogs,  which  is  almost 
identically  the  same  number  that  Ohio  had,  although  Ohio  has  twice 
the  white  population,  and,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  large  .exporter  of  pork, 
while  Virginia  iinports,  in  addition  to  her  own  stock,  every  year,  a  large 
quantity.  New  York,  with  three  times  the  white  population,  was  ma- 
terially behind  Virginia  in  this  respect  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
great  mass  of  provisions  produced  in  any  State,  are  designed  for  domes- 
tic consumption,  as  the  cost  of  transporting  them  to  the  dwellings  of  an 
agricultural  people  is  too  great  to  admit  of  their  importation.  Hence, 
the  products  of  such  a  people  afford  a  good  criterion  of  the  character  of 
their  food.  The  stock  of  neat  cattle  in  New  York  was  1,91 1,244;  in 
Virginia  it  was  1,024,148,  the  proportion  of  Virginia  being  still  the 
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greatest.     Iq  sheep  alone,  was  New  York  better  off,  having  5,1 18,777, 
whilst  Virginia  had  1,293,772,  wliich,  however,  is  only  about  150,000 
less  than  her  share.     The  proportion  of  pouhry  in  Virginia  is  double 
that  of  New  York.     And  in  all  these  articles  Virginia  is  still  more 
the  superior  of  Ohio  than  of  New  York.     So,  also,  is  Kentucky.     So 
that  if  it  be  said  that  New  York  is  an  importer  of  such  provisions,  and 
therefore  consumes  more  than  her  production  indicates,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  Ohio  which  exports  them  all.     Now,  in  determining  the  relative  com- 
fort  of  two  civilized  communities  in  the  same  climate,  the  quantity  of 
animal  food  they  respectfully  consume  is  a  well  established  criterion. 
Yet,  here  is  a  State  in  the  warmer  climate,  consuming  the  greater  pro- 
portion.    For  when  it  is  considered  that  the  hog  is  killed  for  food  at  thd 
age  oi  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and  neat  cattle  at  &ye  or  six  years, 
it  will  appear  that  the  excess  of  animal  food  in  Virginia  or  Kentucky 
over  New  York  or  Ohio  is  quite  large— is  quite  large,  indeed,  even  if 
we  include  the  slave  as  well  as  the  free  population  of  the  former  States. 
A  reference  to  the  quality  of  breadstufis  and  other  vegetable  food,  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.     Virginia  is  the  largest  producer  of  wheat,  the 
finest  and  costliest  material  of  bread,  of  any  other  State,  according  to  her 
population.     Her  crop  of  1840  Was  10,109,716  bushels;  that  of  New 
York  was  only  12,286,418;  of  Ohio,  16,571,661.     All  these  are  wheat 
exporting,  as  well  as  wheat  consuming,  States,  but  still  the  great  mass  of 
that  article  must  be  consumed  in  the  respective  States  of  its  production. 
In  proportion  to  her  white  population,  Virginia  produces  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  wheat  more  than  Ohio,  and  two  hundred  per  cent  more  than 
New  York.     How  is  the  deficiency  supplied  in  New  York  ?    Not  by 
importation,  but  by  the  substitution  of  potatoes,  that  cheapest  article  of 
vegetable  food,  to  which  the  misfortunes  or  improvidence  of  Ireland  have 
driven  her.     New  York,  instead  of  producing  her  proportion  of  wheat 
with  Virginia,  which  would  be  thirty-five  millions  of  bushels,  instead  of 
twelve,  produces  annually  thirty  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  Virginia,  with  nearly  half  a  million  of  slaves,  instead  of 
resorting  to  this  cheap  food  for  them,  produces  only  about  three  millions 
ofbpshels  of  potatoes,  and  provides  her  negroes  with  corn,  of  which  her 
annual  crop  is  about  34^  millions  of  bushels,  and  which  is  a  much  more 
costly  and  substantial  article  of  food.    The  tendency  manifested  by  New 
York  to  prefer  the  cultivation  of  the  cheapest,  but  the  more  precarious 
and  less  nourishing  article  of  vegetable  food  is  also  distinctly  visible  in 
all  the  Northern  States,  and  is  a  fact  which  always  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  estimate  of  their  present  and  future  comfort     In  Massa- 
chusetts agriculture  is  rapidly  declining — particularly  the  production  of 
the  finer  sorts  of  breadstufis;  a  fact  which  is  admittea  and  lamented  by 
one  of  her  leading  papers — the  Boston  Atlas.     The  following  statements 
are  from  the  official  returns  of  the  State: 

Boib.  Wheat.     Ind.  Cora.         Barl«y.  Rye.  Buckwheat.       Potatoes. 

1840         210,000        2,203,000        156,000        563,000        100,000       4,850,000 
1845  48,000        1,985,000        121,000       447,000         32,000        4,769  000 

Decreaae,  162,000         318,000  34,000        116^000         70,000  83,000 

Of  course,  it  is  not  pretended  that  States  of  a  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing character  chiefly,  should 'produce  as  much  from  the  soil  in 
proportion  to  population,  as  the  agricultural.    But  the  articles  they  do 
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produce,  and  their  proportions  to  each  other,  iodicate  the  quality  of  food 
at  least  of  the  agricultural  population.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the  farm- 
ers of  Massachusetts  consume  but  liule  wheat  bread,  and  use  rye,  Indian 
corn  and  and  potatoes  as  substitutes. 

(7b  be  concluded  in  our  next ) 


AH.  VI.— AemCULTDRAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CAPABILITIES  OF  SOUTH 

CAROLINA. 

TERRITORT—CLIMATE— SOILS— SWAMPS-NAVIGATIOIV— HEALTH— NATURAL 
MANURES^MINERALS— AGRICULTURE— PRODUCTS.* 

What,  then,  are  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  South  Carolina  ?  In 
richness,  variety  and  abundance,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
of  the  same  territorial  extent,  exceeds  them.  Of  the  four  great  mate- 
rials for  human  clothing— cotton,  wool,  silkt  and  flax^ — her  climate 
and  soil  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  first  three,  and  in  locations  to 
the  last  Of  the  prominent  articles  of  food,  she  produces  rice,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  and  the  diflferent 
varieties  of  the  pea  tribe.  For  the  habitation  of  man,  the  earth,  her 
granaries  and  forests,  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply.  Iron,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  wants  of  every  class  in  society,  is  superior  in  quality,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  to  any  found  in  our  country.  Grold,  not  too  abundant 
to  divert  from  other  and  more  profitable  pursuits,  but  an  inconsiderable 
amount  of  capital,  excites  the  enterprise  and  rewards  the  labor  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  citizens.  In  other  minerals,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  she  is 
neither  deficient  in  quantity  nor  value.  While  the  woods  abound  in 
game,  including  the  deer  and  turkey,  the  ocean  which  laves  her  south- 
em  border,  and  the  numerous  streams,  both  salt  and  fresh,  that  penetrate 
every  part  of  her  surface,  yield  almost  every  variety  of  the  choicest  fish. 
In  relation  to  medicinal  and  culinary  plants,  her  catalogue  is  large.  To 
tobacco,  indigo^  and  hemp,  which  once  were  staple  commodities ;  fruits 

*  We  are  obliged  to  Governor  Seabrook  for  his  most  able  and  elaborate  essay 
upon  the  agricultural  capacities  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  means  of  improving 
them — ^*  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,"  From  this 
essay  we  make  such  extracts  as  appear  above,  and  regret  space  will  not  admit  of 
more.  Governor  Seabrook  passes  in  review  the  whob  duty  of  the  State  and  its 
citizens,  in  regard  to  public  wealth.  He  is  particularly  excellent  in  the  discussion 
of  *•  agricultural  societies'* — **  the  pine  lands"-— '*  reclamation  of  swamps" — "deep 
plowing" — *  drainages" — *  manure" — **  peat" — '*  sheep  walks" — **  the  grasses'* 
•*  rotation  of  crops" — **  the  cow  pea,"  &c.  We  are  happy  to  perceive  IheGover- 
nor  found  use  for  our  labors,  which  he  has  once  or  twice  acknowledged  in  his 
essay,  and  would  have  been  a  little  happier,  perhaps — we  say  it  pleasantly— had 
he  dignified  our  Rsvicw  witli  a  place  in  his  eatalogue  of  works  valuable  or  useful 
to  agriculturists,  the  more  especially,  as  he  was  indebted  to  it  for  this  very  cata- 
logue, which  we  prepared,  some  time  ago,  with  much  pains.  See  Com.  Review* 
vol  IV,  444. 

t  In  1759,  South  Carolina  exported  10,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk. 

X  Limum  Virgintmmf  or  Virginia  flax,  is  an  indigenous  plant,  and  of  the  same 
family  with  linum  utUatitsumum,  or  common  flax. 

§  Except  in  Orangeburg,  where  it  is  still  a  source  of  profit  to  a  few  planters,  in- 
digo is  nowhere  ^rown  in  South  Carolina.  That  it  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  India, 
hu,  I  finderstaiid,  been  recently  proved. 
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and  esculent  vegetables  that  every  where  greet  the  eye ;  and  other  pro- 
ductions which  minister  to  the  comfort  or  necessiti«»s  of  her  people,  it  is 
needless  in  this  place  especially  to  direct  your  notice.  So  remarkable 
indeed  is  her  topographical  condition,  that  wheat*  and  the  sugar  cane 
grow  profitably  side  by  side ;  and  the  orange  and  the  olive  ripen  under 
the  provident  care  of  the  same  family  of  cultivators  who  extract  the 
saccharine  matter  of  the  maple,  but  essay  in  vain  to  secure  the  maturity 
of  the  native  corn  of  America.f 

To  comprehend  this  subject  in  all  its  relations,  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination is  necessary. 

1.  South  Carolina  is  most  favorably  situated,^  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  States  of  the  Union,  but  to  the  other  portions  of  the  globe.  Midway 
between  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North  and  the  burning  heats  of  the 
tropics :  in  her  climate,  seasons  and  productions,  it  has  been  justly  re- 
presented, that  she  combines  most  of  the  advantages  of  all.  If  we  ex- 
cept tropical  fruits,  to  which  frost  is  fatal,  her  capacity  successfully  to 
rear  all  the  grains,  fruits  and  esculent  roots,  which  enrich  more  southern 
countries,  is  nearly  certain.  Her  latitude  for  cotton  enjoys  an  extraor- 
dinary advantage.  Much  further  South,  the  forcing  nature  of  a  vertical 
sun  develops  the  plant  too  rapidly,  thereby  running  it  into  weed  and 
foliage ;  h  is  from  the  same  cause  most  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
caterpillar  and  other  insects.  Further  nortli,  the  season  is  too  short  to 
mature  an  abundant  crop  of  balls,  while  the  staple  degenerates  and 
becomes  less  valuable. 

From  the  Sea-Islands  the  best  cotton  known  to  commerce  is  exported. 
So  circumscribed  are  the  limits  in  which  it  can  be  grown,  that  a  half 
degree  (32^'  10'  to  32^  40'  north  latitude)  of  the  sea  coast  of  North 
America,  seems  to  be  the  precise  point  where  the  length,  strength  and 
firmness  of  the  fibre  are  most  happily  blended.  In  reference  to  rice  our 
State  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly. 

2.  South  Carolina  includes  30,213  square  miles,  or  19,435,680  acres. 
Of  this  area,  there  is  as  little  land  in  one  body,  the  highest  authorities^ 
assure  us,  unsusceptible  of  remunerating  culture,  as  the  United  States 
can  furnish.  Undistinguished  by  mountains  with  their  agricultural 
disadvantages,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  spurs  that  make  out  from 
the  great  range  which  separates  the  waters  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  into  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  are  capable  of  profitable  tillage  to  their 
very  summits. 

3.  As  a  difference  of  twelve  degrees  of  latitude  exists  between  the 
western  and  eastern  hemispheres,  the  Countries  of  the  latter  which  are 
subject  to  the  same  atmospheric  influences  with  South  Carolina,  com- 
prise the  most  delightful  and  fruit-bearing  portions  of  France,  Italy, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Russia,  Tartary  and  China. 

4.  Between  the  primitive  and  alluvial  formations,  the  State  is  nearly 

*  Wheat  is  caUivated  in  the  State,  with  advantage,  ai  low  as  N.  L.  39^  30'. 

t  From  bleak,  cold  winds,  the  northern  side  of  the  gimssy  mountainsi  it  is  said, 
will  not  produce  maize. 

t  Between  320  4'  30'"  and  35»  W  i^orth  kiUtode,  and  !<'  30'  and  6^  54'  west 
longitude  from  the  capital  at  Washington ;  or  78^  25'  and  83^  49'  weat  lonptude 
from  Greenwich. 

§  Messrs.  Roffin  and  Taomey,  late  agricultand  surveyors  of  the  State, 
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equally  divided.  The  soils,  (hough  of  every  kind,  may  be  said  to  com- 
prehend six  varieties,*  each  the  best  suited  to  a  certain  crop,  yet  all  of 
them  capable  of  advantageously  producing  three-fourths  of  the  vege- 
table products  grown  in  its  limits.  While  local  difierences  are  every- 
where observable,  the  surface  and  soil  of  the  upper  districts  present  a 
great  similarity ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  lower  country.  In  the 
former,  the  lands  are  broken  and  hilly;  in  the  latter,  level;  oak  is  the 
natural  growth  of  the  one;  pine  of  the  other.  Clay  is  the  soil  of 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  State ;  and,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ocean,  is  almost  the  universal  subsuratum.  A  close,  stiff 
land  predominates  generally  in  the  parishes,  and  an  open  sand  on  die 
Sea-Islands. 

The  high  lands  of  the  country,  above  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  are 
naturally  much  superior  to  those  of  the  pine-covered  rec^ion — but  the 
alluvial  bottoms  of  the  former  are  greatly  surpassed  in  richness  by  the 
river  swamps  of  the  latter.  In  its  capacity  for  permanent  improvement, 
the  granite  half  of  the  State  has  been  more  highly  favored  by  nature 
than  the  alluvial.  This  is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  op^en  texture,  per- 
meable to  water,  of  its  clayey  subsoil,  and  the  potash  in  the  soil  and 
subsoil  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar  and  mica  of  the 
granite.  In  a  few  localities,  however,  the  depth  of  the  substratum  and 
its  proximity  to  the  surface  offer  serious  obstacles  to  a  higher  production. 
These,  among  other  causes,  seem  yet  to  be  operating  against  the  cul- 
tivation of  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  those  peculiar  soils  known  as  the 
"Flat  Woods"  of  Abbeville;  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dutchman's 
creek  and  Wateree  creek  in  Fairfield ;  and  the  Black  Jack  lands  of 
Chester.  Deriving  their  fertility  from  the  hornblendef  of  the  disinte- 
grated rocks  which  lie  below  the  close  clay  subsoil,  it  would  appear 
Uiat  steady  industry,  incited  and  directed  by  ordinary  skill,  was  alone 
wanting  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  uncommon  productiveness, 
which,  in  despite  of  long-continued  and  improvident  tillage,  still  distin- 
guishes these  remarkable  tracts  of  land. 

In  reference  to  the  soils  of  the  primitive  country,  to  one  more  pecu- 
liarity only,  shall  I  now  advert  Where  the  rocks  lie  horizontally,  it  is 
known  that  the  soils  derived  from  clay  States  frequently  suffer  from  the 
impenetrable  nature  of  the  sub-soil  and  the  position  oi  the  underlying 
rocks.  In  the  regions  to  which  they  are  confined  in  this  State,  they 
"are  all  hi^ly  inclined, presenting  their  edges  to  the  surface  and  allow- 
ing the  water  to  percolate  between  the  strata." 

5.  The  swamps,  covering  2,000  square  miles  of  land  of  inexhausti- 
ble fertility,  are  capable  of  thorough  and  economical  drainage,  and  con- 
version into  active  and  available  capital. 

The  pine  lands,  embracing  about  6,000,000  of  acres,  constitute  the 
most  neglected  section  of  the  State.  While  in  some  quarters,  they  are 
erroneously  regarded  as  valuable  only  for  the  abundance  and  quality  of 
their  amber,  in  others,  the  belief  is  equally  unsound,  that  their  produc- 

*  1.  Tide  Bwarop,  now  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  rice;  3,  inland  swamp,  to 
riee,  cotton,  com,  peas,  &c.;  3,  salt  marsh,  to  lon^  cotton;  4,  oak  and  pine,  to 
long  cotton,  com,  potatoes,  &o.;  5,  oak  and  hickory,  to  short  cotton,  corn,  &c.; 
€»  pine  Inrren,  to  fruits,  vegetables,  &c. 

t  Hornblende  contains  about  12  per  cent  of  lime,  and  about  90  per  cent  of  iron. 
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tive  capacity  is  limited  to  plants  which  flourish  solely  in  a  thin  and  feeble 
soil.  That,  in  all  its  relations,  it  is  a  district  of  country  of  immeasura- 
ble value  te  our  community,  will  hereafter  be  attempted  to  be  shown. 

6.  South  Carolina  is  most  bountifully  supplied  with  water.  The 
base  of  her  triangular  form  is  washed  by  the  ocean,  and  one  of  her 
lateral  sides  rests  on  a  river  accessible  to  vessels  more  than  one-half  its 
length,  and  small  boats  100  miles  beyond.  Many  bold  and  navigable 
streams,  with  numerous  tributaries  coursing  through  her  territory  in 
every  direction,  disembogue  into  the  Atlantic  at  distances  from  each 
other  the  most  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  intercommunication  and 
traffic.  Before  reaching  the  points  where  all  traces  of  their  distinctive 
character  are  lost  for  ever,  bv  united  contributions,  they  form  a  bold 
channel  between  the  main  land  and  the  Sea-Islands  the  entire  width  of 
the  State.  Apart  from  the  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  there  is  now  an 
inland  navigation  equal  to  about  2,400  miles. 

7.  Greenville  is  the  only  division  of  our  domain  without  the  benefit 
of  navigation.  In  all  the  districts,  however,  water  courses  abound, 
which  afibrd  remarkably  eligible  sites  for  mills.  The  rocks  cross  the 
streams  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  hence  form  a  series  of  natural  dams 
across  their  beds,  and  make  falls  that  vary  from  five  to  eighty  feet  in 
comparatively  short  distances.  In  perhaps  no  equal  extent  of  territory 
are  there  so  many  advantages  of  this  sort  presented. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  add,  thafthe  metropolis 
of  the  State  is  only  seven  miles  from  the  ocean ;  that  its  harbor  is  spa- 
cious, well  protected  from  storms  and  at  all  times  accessible. 

8.  Surprising  to  many  as  may  be  the  declaration,  South  Carolina,  in 
reference  to  her  whole  population,  is  a  very  healthy  country,  and  by  no 
means  a  sickly  one  with  regard  to  her  white  inhabitants.  If  the  alluvial 
region,  and  a  few  of  the  middle  districts  are  subject  to  fevers  in  summer, 
the  whole  State  in  winter  is  comparatively  exempt  from  the  diseases  to 
which  more  northern  climes  are  peculiarly  liable.  The  assertion,  too, 
is  with  entire  confidence  made,  that,  even  during  the  hot  months,  in 
perhaps  one-half  of  her  limits,  foreigners  may  reside  not  only  with  im- 
punity, but  with  renovated  constitutions.  In  the  neighborhood  of  every 
locality  in  which  mephitic  exhalations  show  the  fatality  of  their  power, 
there  are  sites  for  settlements  where  vigorous  health,  under  the  ordinary 
safeguards,  is  always  secured.  The  entire  sand-hill  country  and  pine 
lands  generally,  as  well  as  our  towns  and  villages,  furnish  the  roost 
signal  evidence  of  the  salubrity  of  their  atmospheric  influence.  It  may 
here  be  appropriately  observed  that,  while  from  causes,  several  of  which 
are  among  the  arcana  of  natlire,  the  lower  division  is  becoming  grada- 
ally  but  steadily  healthier,  a  portion  of  the  middle  zone  is  decidedly 
more  liable  to  maladies  of  a  fatal  character.  If  a  better  system  of  drain- 
age and  other  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  do  not 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  one,  certain  agricultural  practices  are  per- 
haps sufficient  to  explain  the  other.  For  the  diseases  which  occasion- 
ally clothe  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning  the  people  of  Abbeville, 
Union,  Chester  and  York,  it  is  supposed  that  the  planters  of  those  dis- 
tricts are  competent  to  the  diminution  of  the  sources  whence  they  spring. 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  special  remark,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  swamps 
and  marshes  so  poisonous  to  the  white  man,  is  at  all  times  innocuous  to- 
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his  slave.  If  it  were  not  for  this  mercifal  provision  of  an  all-wise  Being, 
the  alluvial  region  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its 
water  courses,  would  sooa  become  a  dreary  waste,  and  tenanted  only 
by  the  beasts  of  the  forest 

Of  the  cities  of  the  Union,  Charleston,  and,  it  may  be  added,  Colum- 
bia, show  a  lower  mortality  among  their  acclimated  inhabitants  than 
any  others.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
fevers  (the  endemic  of  the  State),  except  from  yellow  fever,  for  the  last 
18  years,  is  656,  and  in  any  one  year  81,  in  a  population  of  between 
30  and  40,000.  From  yellow  fever,  which  has  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic but  twice  in  twenty-two  years,  for  the  same  period,  the  aggregate 
number  of  deaths  is  646.  The  average  mortality  lor  the  last  six  years, 
all  clases  included^  is  1  in  51 ;  blacks*  alone,  1  in  44;  whites  alone,  1 
in  58.t 

9.  The  natural  means  of  resuscitating  the  soil  are  abundant  and 
widely  difiused.  A  large  portion  of  the  lower  country  show  exhaust- 
less  l>eds  of  the  richest  marl.  Limestone,  though  obtainable  only  in 
York,  Spartanlpurg,  Laurens  and  Pickens,  exists  in  such  quantity  in 
the  first  two  districts,  that,  by  railway  communications,  the  entire  primi- 
tive region  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  furnished  with  this  earth,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  nutrition  and  development  of  plants.  While  the  sea  shore 
parishes  possess  unfailing  supplies  of  salt  mud,  salt  grass,  and  shell 
lime,  two-thirds  of  the  State  are  most  amply  furnished  with  swamp  mud 
and  peat 

lU.  Of  minerals  and  the  primitive  rocks,  the  number  of  the  former 
is  28 ;  of  the  latter,  9. 

1 1.  The  botany  of  the  State  consists  of  about  3,000  species  of  plants. 
Of  these,  2,000  are  flowering,  and  1,000  unprovided  with  flowers  as 
parts  of  their  organs  of  fructification.  In  relation  to  the  former,  about 
65  are  naturalized;  that  is,  foreign  plants  introduced  and  now  growing 
vild.  There  are  aboat  150  grasses,  of  which  15  are  natives;  30  spe- 
cies of  esculent  (for  man),  of  which  3  or  4  are  naturalized ;  and  about 
70  more  used  in  medicine,  agriculture  and  the  arts,  of  which  five  or  six 
are  naturalized. 

12.  As  a  member  of  the  Union,  South  Carolina  in  population  occu- 
pies the  eleventh  rank ;  in  territorial  extent,  the  twenty-second ;  in  the 

value  of  her  agricuUural  exports,  the  fifth ;  in  the  value  of  the  goods, 

- 

*  ''111  Charleston,**  says  the  Gonnnercial  Review  or  May,  1847,  "  the  mortality, 
tinder  5  years,  is  31  per  cent;  in  Boston  it  is  46.  There  are  more  deaths  in  Phila- 
delphia from  all  fevers,  including  typhus  and  malarial,  than  from  all  fevers  in 
Charleston,  inclnding  yellow  fever.  From  1820  to  1 830,  in  Philadelphia,  the  deaths 
from  fevers  were  thirteen  and  five-tenths  per  cent  on  all  the  deaths.  In  Charles- 
ton, for  the  last  eighteen  years,  including  two  epidemics,  the  average  mortality 
from  fevers  was  eleven  and  four-tenths;  leaving  out  yellow  fever,  which  attacM 
almost  exclusively  strangers,  the  mortality  from  other  fevers  will  not  be  found  to 
exceed  seven  per  cent 

t  It  appears  from  tables  furnished  a  writer  in  the  Commercial  Review,  by  Dr. 
6.  Emerson,  that  the  average  mortality  in  Philadelphia,  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation from  18^1  to  1840, inclusive,  was  one  in  twenty-six;  in  Charleston,  we 
know  that  for  that  time  it  was  one  in  forty-four.  In  Boston  the  average  mortality^ 
it  is  said  (see  writer  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journair  November,  1 842),  is 
one  in  fifteen.  Why,  in  reference  to  the  colored  population,  have  vital  statistics 
ceased  to  be  published  at  the  North?    Let  the  abolitionists  answer. 
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wares  and  merchandise  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,*  the  thirteenth. 

The  very  large  contribution  of  this  State  to  the  national  wealth,  which 
is  determined  by  the  amount  and  value  of  her  domestic  exports,  and  not 
her  imports,!  comes,  too,  from  a  limited  part  of  her  soil.  The  estimated 
number  of  acres  in  cultivation  in  1820,  was  1,221,000;  at  present  it 
does  not  exceed  2,000,000,  or  about  ^  of  her  arable  lands. 

13.  Taking  the  census  of  1840  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  Soqth  Caro- 
lina produces  communibus  annis : 

Cotton, 6l,710J2741be.  Wool 299,170 

Rice, 60,590,861  Tons  of  hay, .' 24,618 

Sugar, 30,000  PoUtoes. 2,698,313 

Wheat, 968,354  Silk  cocoonp, 2,080 

Oats, 1,486,208  Barley,  buckwheat,  hopa  and  wax,  19,989 

Indian  Corn,.  14,722,805  Value  of  lumber  produce, $537,^4 

Rye, 44,738  Barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and 

Tobacco, ....        51,519                         resini 735 

If  we  divide  their  income,  about  $31,000,000,  b^  the  whole  popula- 
tion, 594,398,  the  share  of  each  is  $52 ;  of  the  white  population  alone, 
$1 19.  Of  rice,  wheat  and  potatoes,  the  quantity  per  head  is  108  lbs. ; 
if  one-half  the  amount  of  Indian  com  be  added,  the  quantity  of  bread 
food  per  head,  omitting  inferior  productions,  is  120  lbs.  Of  cotton  and 
wool,  the  share  to  each  inhabitant  is  104  lbs.  If  the  white  population 
be  divided  into  families  of  4  (64,777),  thpre  will  be  of  horses  and  mules, 
2  to  each;  of  neat  cattle,  Si\  of  sheep,  3^,  and  of  swine,  13^.  In  ref> 
erence  -to  the  whole  population,  the  proportion  of  each,  in  neat  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  is  about  2|.  Supposing  three-fourths  of  the  white 
families  (48,582)  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  that  2,000,000  of 
acres  are  in  cultivation,  each  family  tills  41  acres,  and  realizes  $476,  or 
$11.60  an  acre. 

*  Exported  from  Chark$Um  in 

1820 $8,690,539        ia» $8,134^676        1838 $11,017,391 

1821 6^67,515        1830 7,580,8^1        1839 10,318.832 

1823 7,136,366        1831 6,528,605        1840 8,990,048 

1823 6,671,998        1832 7,685,833        1841 8,598,257 

1824 7333,713        1833 8,337,512        1842 8,091,542 

1825 10,876,475        1834 11,119,565        1843 7,010,631 

1826 7,468,966        1835 11,2^,298        1844 8,578,515 

1827 8,189,496        1836 13,482.757        1845 8,366,250 

1828 6,508,570        1837 11,138,992        1846 8,284,405 

1847 7,783,038 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  1840  to  1847,  inclusive,  hat  been  furnished  by 

the  Hon.  W.  J,  Grayson ;  the  information  for  the  previous  years  is  extracted  from 

De  Bow's  Commercial  Review. 

fDuiietreeewedinChmieMm^fitrthtTeari 

1834. . .  .$467,000  1842. . .  .$300,000 

1835 464,000  1843 340,000 

1836 701,000— Tear  of  speculation  and  1844 490,000 

1837 474,000       high  prices.  1845 390,000 

1838 590,000  1846 280,000 

1839 640,000-Year  of  high  prices.  1847 387,000 

The  years  1840  and  1841,  remarks  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Grayson  (Collector),  are 
<MDitted,  the  record  in  the  oflke  being  incomplete.  The  first  and  second  quarters 
<if  1840  amountod  to  $192,000,  and  the  last  quarter  of  1841  to  $116,000 
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ART.  m-PEODOCTION  OP  BEEADSTDPFS. 

IBPOIT  ON  THE  BREADSTUFPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MADE  TO  GOVERN- 

MBNT  BT  PROFESSOR  LEWIS  C.  BECK.* 

Agriculture,  commerce  and  ihe  arts,  constitute  the  chief  business  of 
the  industrious  portion  of  our  race,  and  it  is  to  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  a  country  that  we  are  chiefly  to  refer  the  predominance  of  one  or  other 
of  these  pursuits.     Thus,  England,  with  her  vast  mineral  wealth,  and 
her  dense  population,  must  almost  of  necessity  be  a  manufacturing  na- 
tion ;  and  aithough  she  is  also  noted  for  her  extended  commerce,  and  her 
improved  agriculture,  the  great  attention  which  she  has  paid  to  the  latter, 
may,  perhaps,  be  foirly  ascribed  to  those  peculiar  vie^s  concerning  the 
interchange  between  nations  which  have  heretofore  prevailed.     The  rich 
and  valuable  mines  of  the  central  portions  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  the  numerous  arts  which  can  flourish  only  in  their  immediate  vicin- 
ity, must  ever  give  occupation  to  a  large  portion  of  their  inhabitants. 
Comparatively  few  commercial  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  them,  and  the 
produce  of  their  agriculture  seldom  rises  above  the  amount  which  is 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  their  own  immediate  wants.     In  all  these 
countries,  therefore,  the  failure  of  a  single  crop  ie  the  cause  of  eerious 
apprehension,  and  in  some  of  them,  as  in  Austria,  although  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  there  is  need  of  a 
yearly  importation  of  breadstufls.    This  has  been  ascribed  to  a  defective 
mde  of  tillage;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it.arises  in  part  at  least, 
if  not  entirely,  from  the  high  price  of  the  land.    €t  is  the  large  returns 
which  the  farmer  must  extort  from  the  soil  in  order  to  meet  the  interest 
of  the  heavy  investment  which  discourages  him  in  his  efforts,  and  which 
at  length  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  agricultural 
produds.     All  the  appliances  of  science  and  art  may  be  called  into 
lequisition'to  increase  the  yield  of  the  soil,  but  every  improvement  of  this 
kind  only  serves  to  increase  the  price  of  the  land  and  the  amount  of  rent 
which  must  be  raised  from  it     When  we  look  at  the  contrast  which  the 
United  States  present  in  this  respect,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  while 
travelers  speak  in  raptures  of  the  agriculture  of  France  and  Belgium, 
Germany  and  England,  the  famished  population  of  some  of  those  coun- 
tries has  been  fed  by  the  surplus  produce  of  a  comparatively  rude  mode 
of  tillage. 

During  the  year  1647,  breadstufls  to  the  value  of  943,000,000,  were 
exported  from  this  country  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone.  The 
vast  agricultural  resources  of  the  United  States  were  then  for  the  first 
time  duly  appreciated.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity  exported  during 
the  present  year  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  preceding  one,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  our  country  is  destined  to  be  the  granary  of  the 
world.    We  cannot  boast  of  those  mineral  riches  which  are  found  else- 

*  ThePatent  office  has  eiven  occaaion  to  no  more  valuable  paper  than  thie.  We 
hope  the  government  will  continue  its  inyestigations  upon  all  our  other  staple 
cropt— com,  poiatoea,  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp.  Nothing  would  be 
more  Taluable  than  an  Analysis  of  our  sugar  and  cotton  lands— though  the  Statef 
ihemsoWes  might  look  to  this  matter.  Hereafter,  we  shall  make  use  of  the  vari- 
ous analyses  of  Prof.  Beck  for  the  information  of  onr  readers. 

II  Vol.  I. 
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where;  still,  deposits  of  iron  oar  and  coal,  those  most  valuable  products^ 
exist  here  Id  great  abundance.  But  our  chief  treasure  is-  the  soil,  and 
the  immense  extent  of  our  republic,  and  the  liberal  policy  i;vhich  has 
been  pursued  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  its  lands,  places  it  in  the 
power  of  almost  every  inhabitant  to  become  the  owner  of  a  domain, 
which  in  Europe  could  be  possessed  only  bv  the  favored  few. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  that  land  which  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  yields  the  largest  crops,  is  necessarily  the  most  valuable.  It 
is  stated  by  Boussingault,  that  a  field  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pampelvna, 
where  the  rent  of  land  is  extremely  low.  gave  a  profitable  crop  of  wheat, 
although  the  yield  was  not  more  than  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  and 
a  half  bushels  per  acre.  *<  An  English  farmer,"  says  Washington,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Arthur  Young,  ^'must  have  a  very  indifferent  opin- 
ion of  our  soil  when  he  hears  that  with  us  an  acre  produces  no  more 
than-  eig^t  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  but  he  must  not  forget  that  in  all 
countries  where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  is  dear,  the  people  prefer  culti- 
vating much  to  cultivating  well.'' 

It  is  this  very  ex^ent«of  our  country,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  land, 
which  now,  as  at  the  date  of  the  letter  of*. Washington,  contribute  to 
render  our  comparatively  rude  culture  the  roost  profitable  in  the  world. 
Thus,  while  the  average  of  the  produce  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
is  not  probably  above  15  or  16  bushels  to  the  acre,  that  in  Grerroany  is 
more  than  25  bushels;  in  England  25  or  26;  and  in  France,  24.  Still, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  the  amount  of  breadstuff  raised  here,  far  ex- 
ceeds that  produced  in  either  of  the  countries  above  named.  And  the 
same  consideration,  viz :  cheapness  of  land,  together  with  the  rapid  and 
cheap  rate  at  which,  by  machinery,  the  crop  is  harvested  and  made 
TCHndy  for  the  miller,  must  give  to  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
great  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cereal  grain.* 

As  there  is  no  probability  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  our  popula- 
tion will  be  over-crowded,  and  the  price  of  good  cultivable  land  be  much 
increased,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  mast  become  the  leading  ocoapttion  of 
the  multitude  who  will  here  seek  refuge  from  the  poverty  and  oppression 
of  other  countries.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  will  probably  be  quite 
apparent  to  those  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subj^t  But 
a  large  number  of  our  citizens  have  no  just  idea  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  Obe  object  of  this  report,  therefore,  is  to 
spread  out  the  facts,  and  to  give  them  the  widest  publicity;  to  show,  in- 
deed, that  while  commerce  and  the  arts  mvst  give  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  persons,  our  great  business  is  agriculture;  and  Aat  the  true 
interests  of  the  country  will  be  promoted  by  giving  to  this  pursuit  all 
necessary  encouragement 


*  Mr.  O'Reilly  stated  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
taral  Society,  during  the  winter  of  1844,  that  the  product  of  the  wheat  landa, 
between  Seneca  lake  and  the  Niagara  river,  had  not,  for  the  preceding  three  or 
four  Years,  exceeded  the  low  average  of  eleven  or  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  The 
laud  m  western  New  York  generally  bears  a  high .  price,^nd  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is,  whether,  by  a  more  efficient  system  of  agriculture,  the  average  yield  can 
be  so  much  increased  as  to  afford  a  return  fsr  the  investment.  What  will  be  the 
result  may  be  inferred  from  the  well  known  fact  that. a  large  proportion  of  the 
wheat  flour,  with  the  "  Genesee  and  Oswego "  brands,  is  obtained  f^om  wheal 
grown  in  the  far  western  States. 
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I  have  said  that  our  mode  of  culture  is  still  comparatively  rude.  It 
was  quaintly  remarked*  to  a  traveler  by  the  gardener  of  Drummood 
.  castle,  that  "  if  science  once  g£t»  into  the  farmer's  ground  it  penetrates 
into  the  very  heart  of  a  nation."  This  is  perhaps  true;*  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  thus  far,,  the  influence  of  science  upon  agriculture  has 
been  very  trifling  when  compared  with  the  vast  improvements  which  it 
has  effected  in  the  arts.  The  difference  proceeds  principally  from  two 
causes  assigned  by  Count  Chaptal :  ''  The  first  is,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  phenomena  offered  to  us  by  agriculture,  aro  the  effects  of  the  laws 
of  vitality  which  govern  the  functions  of  plants,  and  these  laws  are 
still  in  a  great  measure  unknown  to  us ;  while  in  the  arts  which  are  ex^ 
ercised  upon  rude  and  inorganic  matter,  all  is  regulated,  all  is  produced,- 
by  the  action  either  of  physical  laws  only,  or  of  simple  affinity,  which 
are  known  to  us.  The  second  cause  is,  that,  in  order  to  apply  the  physi-- 
cal  sciences  to  agricuhure,  it  is  necessary  to  study  their  operations  pro- 
foundly, not  only  in  the  closet  but  in  the  field."  It  will  not,  therefore, 
appear  surprising  that  the  researches  which  have  been  made  in  regard 
to  plants  have  often  assumed  a  wrong  direction,  and  have  not  led  to 
those  important  results  which  were  promised  upon  the  one  side  and  ex- 
pected upon  the  other.  Thus,  most  of  the  analyses  of  the  proximate 
principles  x)f  plants,  not^  having  been  made  upon  such  as  are  in  a  per- 
fectly pure  state,  are  to  be  considered  only  as  approximations  of  the 
truth.  The  same  remark  will,  in  a  great  measure,  apply  to  the  numer- 
ous determinations  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  ash  obtained  by  the 
combustion  of  the  grains  used  as  breadstuffs.  ^*  The  grain  is  an  aa- 
seoftblage  of  various  distinct  parts,  differing  from  one  another  in  com- 
position, and  varying  also  very  much  in  their  relative  proportions.  So, 
also,  the  dried  stem  of  a  plant,  the  entire  straw  of  a  cereal  grass,  may 
be  burned  in  like  mannev.  But  this,  too,  is  an  assemblage  of  many 
parts.  The  exterior  less  vascular  portion,  the  interior  full  of  vessels, 
the  fluids  which  circulate  through  them,  all  contain  their  peculiar  inor- 
ganic substances,  and  all  vary  almost  endlessly  in  their  relative  pro- 
portions.*'! 

Similar  objections  might  be  urged*  against  the  analyses  of  soils,  which 
have  been  so  vigorously  prosecuted  by  many  chemists.  That  the  facts 
whic&  have  thus  accumulated  may  havo  some  value,  is  not  to  be  doubt- 

•  I  say  *' perhaps,*'  because  in  agricalture,Jis  in  all  well  conducted  enterprises, 
every  thing  depends  upon  a  comparison  of  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  wiih  an 
estimate  of  the  profits  which  accrue  from  them.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  neverthele8S  true,  as  stated  by  Chaptal,  that  a  farmer  may  be  ruined  by  a  good 
harvest  When  science,  therefore,  suggests  a  lavish  expenditure  simply  for  the 
sake  of  insuring  a  large  yield  per  acre,  she  does  a  positive  injury.  The  end  of 
those  who  follow  at  random  all  the  innovationa  proposed,  is  invariably  disastrous. 

t  The  above  remarks  are  from  Prof.  J.  F.  W.  Johnston's  advertisement  to  the 
English  translation  of  Mulder's  chemistry,  Part  III.  Prof.  Johnston  hns  himself 
been  largely  engaged  in  the  kind  of  researches  which  he  now  characterizes  as 
indeed  poa-essing  some  sgricultural  ralue,  but  which  must  be  entirely  dismissed 
by  the  exact  physiologist.  To  set  this  matrer  in  a  still  stronger  light,  he  adds  the 
following:  **An  amusing  English  chemist  lately  dried  and  burned  an  entire 
monse,  and,  from  the  results  of  his  combustion,  drew  grave  results  in  regard  to 
points  which  lie  at  the  very  confines  of  our  existing  knowledge.  He  might  as 
well  have  put  a  whole  man  in  his  crucible  or  his  combustion  tube,  and  reasoned 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ash,  or  the  proportion  of  the  gasses  he  had  collectrvd." 
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ei ;  but  they  mast  after  all  be  considered  as  only  introductory  to  re- 
searches conducted  with  a  more  just  appreciation  of  their  true  influence 
upon  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many 
cases  these  almost  useless  labors  have  been  suggested  by  the  crude  and 
hasty  generalizations,  which,  unfortunately,  within  a  few  years  past, 
have  too  often  usurped  the  place  of  patient  inquiry.  A  recent  writer 
has  well  observed,  that  "  of  the  classes  which  have  been  thus  led  away, 
there  has  been  none  which  has  been  so  far  misguided  as  the  sober  one 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  to  him  that  the  vegetable  quack  appeals,  offering, 
in  the  application  of  chemical  manures,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  other 
agents,  harvests  more  golden  than  the  world  had  ever  seen  before." 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  inferred  from  any  of  the  remarks  which  I  have 
made,  that  I  undervalue  the  importance  of  physical  science  in  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  not  that,  with  a 
right  appreciation  of  its  objects  and  a  true  direction  of  its  labors,  it  is 
destinea  to  contribute  greatly  to  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
But  such  results  cannot  be  immediately  realized.'  "  Years  of  experi- 
ment must  pass  by,  numerous  failures  must  be  experienced,  before  the 
Teal  advantages  of  scientific  farming  will  be  evident."  it  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  the  false  expectations  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
held  out  by  visionary  men,  may  not  have  the  effect  of  exciting  in  the 
minds  of  agriculturists  a  prejudice  against  all  the  improvements  which 
may  hereafter  be  proposed. 

The  chief  breadstuffs  of  the  United  States  are  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and 
buckwheat  Of  these,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  it  is  to 
its  history,  culture,  and  chemical  examination,  that  particular  attention 
is  now  to  be  directed. 

Wheat. — Wheat  is  the  principal  breadstuff*  of  the  United  States  and 
of  most  European  nations.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  cereal  grasses, 
has  probably  come  to  us  from  the  east ;  but  it  has  been  so  much  changed 
and  improved  by  culture,  that  its  connection  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
traced  to  any  species  of  the  genus  now  known  to  be  growing  wild.  Of 
all  the  cereals,  it  is  that  which  requires  most  heat,  and  its  culture  first 
begins  to  be  of  importance  below  60^  North  latitude  in  Europe,  and 
considerably  below  that  line  on  our  continent.  From  the  meteorological 
observations  which  have  been  made,  we  infer  that  a  mean  heat  of  at 
least  39^  Fahrenheit  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  that 
during  three  or  four  months.  The  mean  summer  heat  must  rise  above 
55  Fahrenheit.  It  does  not,  however,  bear  tropical  heat  well.  In  coun- 
tries within  the  tropics  it  first  occurs  at  altitudes  which  in  climate  cor- 
respond with  the  sub-tropical  and  temperate  zones.* 

There  is  a  fact  stated  by  the  author  just  quoted,  which  exhibits  in  a 
striking  manner  the  advantages  our  country  must  possess  for  raising  and 
transporting  the  produce  of  this  important  cereal.  It  is,  that  although 
wheat  is  very  productive  and  of  excellent  quality  in  Chili  and  the  repub- 
lic of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  immense  quantities  are  sent  to  Peru  and  even 
around  Cape  Horn  to  Rio  Janeiro,  yet  North  American  fiour  is  sold  at 
the  market  of  Valparaiso,  and  the  bakers  are  obliged  to  buy  it,  as  it  is 

cheaper  than  the  flour  made  in  the  country,  because  there  are  no  roads 

■        I  — - — -^ — — — 

*  Meyen*f  Outlines  of  the  Geogrsphy  of  Plsnu. 
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in  the  interior,  suid  wages  are  exceedingly  high  from  want  of  sufficient 
hands. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  United  States  in  which  wheat  may  not  be 
raised.  But  the  productiveness  of  the  crop  is  influenced  by  various 
circumstances,  as  soil,  climate  and  expense  of  transport  to  the  great 
commercial  depots.  These  and  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  other 
articles,  as  tobacco,  rice,  cotton  and  the  sugar  cane,  have  nearly  fixed  the 
southern  limit  of  the  wheat  growing  region  of  the  United  States  in 
North  Carolina.*  The  particular  districts,  however,  in  which  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cereal  is  most  successfully  prosecuted,  are  the  western  parts 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  the  north- western  States  and 
Territories.  The  rich  and  virgin  soil  of  the  western  prairies  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat;  and  the  great  lines  of 
communication  which  are  already  established  between  these  and  the  At- 
lantic cities,  afford  every  facility  for  the  transport  of  the  surplus  produce. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  profits  of  the  culture  of  this 
cereal  do  not  depend  upon  the  yield  per  acre,  but  upon  the  cheapness  of 
the  land  and  the  economy  practiced  in  its  management  The  want  of 
precise  information  upon  these  cardinal  points,  renders  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  productiveness  of  wheat  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  of  little  practical  value.  Thus,  when  we 
are  told  by  Meyen  that  in  Prussia  the  average  produce  of  wheat  is  not 
more  than  five  or  six  fold  of  the  seed ;  that  in  Hungary  and  Croatia  it 
is  from  ei^ht  tD  ten  fold;  and  that  in  some  parts  of  Mexico  the  produce 
in  favorable  years  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-five  fold,  the  information 
is  of  no  use  to  the  farmer,  because  the  relative  expenses  of  the  culture 
and  the  value  of  the  crop  are  not  stated. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  profitable  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  in  large  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  the  probability 
that  the  great  West  will  hereafter  furnish  the  principal  supply  for  ex- 
port, we  should  by  no  means  overlook  those  causes  which  exert  an 
influence  upon  the  productiveness  and  quality  of  tj^is  grain.  It  has 
beeu  ascertained  without  doubt  that  the  real  value  of  wheat  and  of  the 
other  cereals  and  breadstufTs,  depends  mainly  upon  the  proportion  of 
gluten  and  albumen  which  they  contain — their  starch,  glucose  and  dex* 
trine  or  gum,  not  being  considered  nutritive.  It  appears,  also,  that 
wheat  exceeds  all  the  other  cereals  in  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
which  it  yields.  Another  advantage  which  it  possesses  is,  that  it  fur- 
nishes also  a  greater  quantity  of  flour;  for  fourteen  pounds  of  wheat 
yield  thirteen  pounds  of  flour,  while  fourteen  pounds  of  oats  yield  only 
eight  pounds,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  barley  but  twelve  pounds-f 

That  wheat  is  peculiarly  sensible  to  the  effects  of  soil  and  climate 
appears  to  be  a  well  established  fact.  It  is  stated  that  even  in  different 
parts  of  England  the  crops  and  their  produce  are  very  varioua  The 
Sicilian  and  southern  wheat  generally  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
gluten  than  that  from  more  northern  countries.  This,  no  doubt,  arises 
from  its  more  rapid  growth,  its  harder  and  tougher  grain,  and  its  less 

*  Mr.  J.  B.  0*NeaIl,  in  an  oddress  before  the  Ajrricaltural  Society  of  South 
Curolina,  estimates  the  value  of  ihe  flour  imported  into  that  State  at  tS60,OOO^ 
of  corn  $150,000,  of  oats,  peas  and  hay,  $585,009. 

t  Burnett's  Outlines  of  Botany. 
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proportion  of  moisture.  Hence,  also,  it  keeps  better,  and  commands  a 
higher  price  in  market,  especially  when  required  for  exportation.  1 
have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  superiority  of  southern  wheat 
lias  usually  been  over-estimated,  and  that  the  proof  almost  always  ad- 
duced of  its  containing  more  gluten  than  that  from  the  north,  viz.,  its 
employment  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  is  by  no 
tneans  conclusive.* 

One  of  the  most  important  points  connected  with  the  subject  of 
^vheat  and  wheat  flour,  is  the  proportion  of  water  or  moisture  which 
they  contain.  We  have  the  high  authority  of  Boussingault  for  the 
statement  that,  in  France,  '^  it  is  undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  the 
large  quantity  of  water  which  the  northern  wheats  contain,  that  we 
meet  with  such  indifierent  success  when  we  attempt  to  keep  them  for 
any  length  of  time  in  our  granaries.  The  wheat  of  Alsace,  for  exam- 
ple, frequently  contains  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  moisture ;  and  I  have 
ascertained,  by  various  experiments,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
it  without  change  in  vessels  hermetically  sealed.  To  secure  its  keep- 
ing, the  proportion  of  water  must  be  reduced  to  from  8  to  10  per  cent, 
and  this  is  nearly  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  the  hard  and 
horny  wheat  of  warm  countries.! 

In  five  analyses  of  London  flours,  by  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  the  proportion 
of  water  varies  from  14.10  to  17.40  per  centj 

Tl^e  proportions  of  water  in  the  above  samples,  range  much  higher 
than  those  given  in  the  analysis  of  various  flours  performed  by  Vauque- 
lin,  which  are  from  8  lo  12  per  cent.  They  are  also  higher  than  those 
in  the  United  States  flours — the  range  of  moisture  being  in  the  samples 
which  I  have  analyzed  from  12  to  14  per  cent. 

This  difference  in  the  proportion  of  water,  which  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  so  much  consequence,  is  undoubtedly,  in  part,  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  climate  of  the  region  in  which  the  wheat  is  grown.  This, 
indeed,  is  so  well  understood  to  be  true,  that  the  amount  of  bread  obtain- 
ed from  different  kinds  of  wheat  flour  is  referred  to  the  same  cause. 
Thus,  "  it  has  bten  shown,  by  a  comparative  experiment  tried  some 
years  ago  upon  Scotch  and  English  wheat,  of  apparently  equal  quality, 
that  a  quarter  of  the  latter,  though  yielding  rather  less  flour,  yet,  when 
made  into  bread  gave  13  lbs.  more  than  the  former.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  strength  of  sunshine,  under  the  climate  of  England, 
having  an  efllect  upon  the  grain  when  ripening,  which  occasions  the 
flour  to  absorb  more  water  in  the  formation  of  dough."^ 

*  According  to  the  analysis  of  Professor  Johnston,  the  fine  flour  of  the  celebra- 
ted Amalfij  or  macaroni  wheat»  brought  from  Italy  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  conlaiut, 
in  100  parts,  13^30  of  water  and  11.62  of  protein  compounds  (chiefly  gluten). 
This  is  not  above  the  average  of  the  proportion  of  gluten  contained  even  in  our 
New  York  and  western  flours.  Mr.  Walter,  in  his  ^^  Letters  from  the  Continf  nt." 
describes  the  process  for  fabricating  roocaroni«  which  is  very  simple,  and  adds:  '*It 
is  mv  firm  belief  that  if  any  spirited  individual  would  commence  its  manufacture 
(in  England),  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  Italian  macaroni  would  soon  cease  to  be 
an  article  of  importation.'*—- (Lomfon  ^varterly  Journal  of  Agrieultwre.  vol.  JL^ 
p,  46^.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  manufacture  mighi  be  successfully  carried  on 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  if  some  care  was  used  in  the  selec* 
lion  of  those  kinds  of  flour  which  are  known  to  be  rich  in  platen. 

<f  Rural  Economy. 

t  Treatise  on  the  Falsification  of  Food,  &c. 

4  Penny  Magazine,  vol.  75. 
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From  experiments  which  seem  to  be  trustworthy,  it  appears  that  the 
Alabama  and  the  southern  wheat  flours,  generally,  yield  more  bread 
than  the  northern  or  western.  The  ^in  in  favor  of  the  Alabama,  as 
compared  with  the  Cincinnati,  is  said  to  be  20  per  cent  It  is  also 
stated,  by  one  of  the  most  extensive  London  bakers,  that  American 
flour  will  absorb  3  or  10  per  cent  more  of  its  own  weight  of  water  in 
roanufaciuriag  4t  into  bread  or  biscuit  than  the  English  v^heat  The 
English  wheat  of  the  same  variety  with  the  Amencan  is  invariably  a 
larger  and  plumper  berry.  This  is  attributed  to  the  longer  time  re* 
quired  for  npening  in  that  comparatively  cooler  and  damper  climate. 
The  American,  on  the  contrary,  in  ripening  under  a  hot  sun,  evaporates 
a  larger  proportion  of  water,  and  leaves  the  farina  in  a  more  condensed 
state,  and  when  exposed  again  to  moisture  in  cooling,  it  absorbs  the 
additional  quantity  above  stated.  This  is  an  important  fact  of  which 
the  dealer  and  consumer  should  be  fully  aware.* 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  the  details  which  will  be  presented  con- 
cerning the  e^ect  of  water  or  moisture  upon  this  cereal,  as  it  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  the* most  serious  consideration.  Although,  as  has  been 
observed,  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  wheat  and  wheat  flour  of  the 
United  States  is  generally  less  than  in  those  of  England,  France  and 
the  North  of  Euro|^,  it  is  often  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  great 
losses,  especially  when  shipped  to  tropical  countries.  So  early  as  the 
year  1814,  attention  was  directed  to  this  in  a  valuable  series  of  papers 
published  by  Mr.  Jonas  Humbert,  of  New  York,t  a  large  deafear  in 
flour,  and  at  one  time  a  deputy  inspector  of  that  article.  He  states,  that 
since  the  Revolution,  the  price  of  the  New  York  wheat  flour  in  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  had  been  gradually  falling 
below  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  Tireinia.  He  asserts,  as  the  result  of 
his  own  experiments^  that  the  New  York  flour  is  equal  to  that  obtained 
from  wheat  raised  in  any  other  State  or  country ;  and  he  attributes  the 
deterioration  in  the  price  of  the  former  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  its  preparation  and  shipment  Among  the 
points  which  he  enumerates  are,  a  want  of  attention  to  the  ventilation 
and  proper  drying  of  the  grain  before  it  is  ground,  the  rapid  and  im- 
proper mode  of  grinding,  regrinding  the  middlings,  and  mixing  there- 
with the  portion  first  ground^  and  also  the  still  more  objectionable 
practice,  perhaps  still  followed,  of  mixing  old  and  spoiled  flour  with 
newly  ground  wheat 

It  18  stated,  that  in  Poland,  where  the  ventilation  and  drying  are  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  wheat  has  been  preserved  sound  and  good  for 
half  a  century;  its  age  never  does  it  injury,  and  such  wheat  is  said  to 
yield  handsomer  and  better  flour  than  that  obtained  from  the  grain  more 

*  From  au  article  in  the  Toronto  (Canada)  Herald. 

t  Traniactions  of  the  Sbciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Uaefal  Arts,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  vols.  Ill  and  IV. 

X  Mr.  Hambert  objects  to  the  mixing  of  the  produce  of  the  first  and  second 
grinding,  and  putting  up  the  whole  for  superior  flour.  ^  To  the  eye/'  he  saytt 
"  this  mass  appears  very  fine;  but  when  mixed  with  water  it  is  verv  deficient  in 
elasticity,  and  on  being  worked  with  the  hand,  is  similar  today  mixed  with  water/' 
The  mode  of  management  here  spoken  of  is  no  doobt  resorted  to  from  improper 
motiyes;  but  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in  working  such  a  mixtare»  it  to 
happens  that  it  contains  more  natriiive  matter  than  the  tine  fl^ar  alone*  Bat  of 
this  more  hereafter* 
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recently  harvested.*  In  Dantzic,  the  preparation  for  keeping  wheat 
continues  for  a  year  and  sometimes  longer ;  after  this  period  it  is  pften 
kept  for  seven  years  perfectly  sound  in  the  large  granaries  of  that  place, 
although  surrounded  hy  the  sea. 

In  regard  to  American  wheat  and  wheat  fiour,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  proportion  of  water  naturally  existing  in  them  is  often  increased 
by  carelessness  in  harvesting  the  grain,  and  in  its  transport  and  storage. 
In  one  sample  of  Indiana  wheat  flour  recently  analyzed,  which  was 
sour,  and  had  but  little  more  than  one-half  the  usual  quantity  of  gluten, 
the  injury  was  probably  caused  by  the  hurried  mode  of  packing,  for 
the  changes  above  noticed  occurred  before  the  opening  of  summer. 
Sometimes,  however,  our  flour  is  spoiled  by  being  stored  in  damp,  warm, 
and  ill  ventihiied  warehouses.  The  books  of  one  inspector  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  shews,  that  in  1847,  he  inspected  218,679  barrels  of  sour 
and  musty  flour.  He  certifies  that  in  this  amount  he  is  of  opinion  that 
there  was  a  loss  sustained  of  8250,000.t  But  as  no  flour  that  is  known 
to  be  sour  or  bad  is  inspected,  this  statement  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  loss  incurred,  even  in  that  city.  The  total  atnount  of  loss  for  the 
whole  United  States  arising  from  chemical  changes  in  breadstuffi  by 
internal  moisture,  has  been  estimated  at  from  $3,000,000  to  95,000,000. 

Some  remarks  upon  this  subject,  recently  pubMshed|  by  Mr.  Brond- 
geest,  of  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  deserve  to  be  here  introduced.  This 
gentleman  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  preservation  of  food,  both  as 
a  merchant  and  as  president  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Montreal  and  of 
Hamilton.  He  notices  an  article  on  the  "  Preservation  of  Food,"  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Westminster,  the  author  of  which  proposes 
the  exclusion  of  air,  by  an  air  punip  or  otherwise,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
injuries  sustained  by  breadstuns,  and  very  justly  observes  that  these 
extreme  measures  are  wholly  unnecessary,  as  arrangements  perfectly 
feasible  will  answer  the  purpose.  He  admits  the  necessity  of  something 
being  done,  as  ''  the  present  system  is  wasteful,  and  contrary  in  many 
respects  to  common  sense;  the  warehousing  of  grain  is  defective  in 
every  point  of  view.  The  common  mode  of  shipping  wheal,  or  other 
grain  in  bulk,  is  the  cause  of  injury  with  American  grain,  and  I  doubt 
not  also  with  the  European.  The  emptying  of  grain  loose  into  barges 
not  over  dry;^  spray  and  moisture  on  the  voyage  to  the  shipping  port; 

*  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  ihe  flour  from  the  samplet  of  Poland  wheat 
which  I  have  analyzed,  yielded  comparatively  small  proportions  of  glaten.  Ail 
the  samples  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  seemed  to  have  sustained  no  injury 
by  shipment  But  from  some  experiments  which  I  have  made,  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  wheat  which  has  been  long  kept  may  suffer  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  gluten  without  presenting  any  external  evidence  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place.  Wheat  flour,  when  carefully  managed  in  the  mode  hereafter  to 
be  described,  retains  its  nutritive  matter  in  a  more  stable  form.  If  this  view  is 
correct,  it  should  have  some  influence  in  determining  the  best  mode  of  keeping 
breadstuffs  for  future  use  or  for  shipment. 

t  Observations  on  the  Production,  Manufacture  and  Preservation  of  the  Cereal 
Grains;  by  S,  R.  Stafford. 

X  Westminster  Review,  for  October,  1848. 

i  A  gentleman  residing  in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y^  informed  me  that  during 
the  past  season  he  witnessed  an  operation  which,  if  generally  performed,  wiH 
sufficiently  account  for  all  the  losses  sustained  in  the  shipment  of  the  cereal  grains. 
Several  persons  were  engaged  in  transferring  wheat  from  a  canal  boat  to  a  river 
barge;  and,  while  this  was  going  on,  it  was  tho'bueiness  of  one  of  them  to  sprinki* 
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exposure  to  weather  while  being  shipped;  damp  lining  boards;  damp 
Tessels ;  damp  during  the  voyage,  and  then  again  being  exposed  in  a 
lighter  and  put  away  in  a  damp  warehouse,  or  in  a  low  situation  on  the 
bank  of  a  river — all  tend  to  the  destruction  even  of  the  finest  panicles 
of  grain,'* 

As  remedies  for  all  these  injurious  influences,  Mr.  Brondgeest  pro- 
poses the  shipment  of  grain  in  barrels  like  flour,  and  the  proper  kiln- 
drying  of  such  varieties  as  are  known  not  to  keep  well.  The  souring 
of  flour,  either  on  the  river  or  sea  voyage,  or  after  warehousing,  he 
adds,  '<  can  be  perfectly  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  kiln,  either  to  the 
flour,  or  the  wheat,  prior  to  grinding;  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  the  wheat 
being  highly  dried  makes  the  whole  keep  perfectly  for  years,  and  that 
third  or  fifth  may  be  of  the  cheap  spring  grain,  making  much  stronger 
and  better  flour;  but  which  if  not  kiln-dried  would  sour  the  whole." 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  dated  March,  1844, 
there  are  some  statements  of  interest  in  regard  to  kiln-dried  flour  and 
meal.  From  these  it  appears  that  Ohio  flour,  after  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  drying  process,  was  kept  in  the  southern  and  South  Ameri- 
can ports  in  good  merchantable  order,  and  in  weather  in  which  other 
flour,  not  thus  prepared,  invariably  spoiled.  The  process  of  drying, 
here  noticed,  was  conducted  by  the  emplo]^ment  of  hot  air :  and  Mr. 
Gill,  who  claims  the  invention,  states,  that  eighteen  pounds  oi  water  are 
thus  expelled  from  a  barrel  of  flour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
water  which  wheat  flour  and  maize  meal  naturally  contain,  is  the  easiest 
and  hest  means  of  preserving  them.  But  the  drying  process,  simple  as 
it  may  seem,  requires  to  be  carried  on  with  cpreat  cara  The  passage 
of  the  grain  or  nour,  however  rapidly,  over  highly  heated  surfaces  is 
apt  to  scorch,  and  thus  give  them  an  unpleasant  flavor.  From  the  rapid 
evolution  of  the  moisture  in  the  form  of  steam  by  the  heat  thus  applied, 
unless  proper  ventilation  be  also  secured,  further  injury  will  probably 
result  The  steam  again  condensing  into  water  upon  the  cooling  of  the 
flour,  may  accumulate  in  particular  parts  of  the  mass  operated  on,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  render  it  at  least  equally  as  liable  to  injury  as  it  would 
have  been  without  the  employment  of  this  process. 

Another  fact  which  I  have  observed  in  those  samples  of  wheat  flour 
that  have  been  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  high  enough  to  expel  all 
the  water  is,  that  the  gluten  is  less  tough  and  elastic — a  proof  that  its 
quality  has  been  impaired.  It  is  probable  that  the  proportions  of  dex« 
trine  and  glucose  may  thus  also  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the 
starch.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  subsequent  exposure  to  moisture 
and  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  establishes  the  lactic  acid  fermen- 
tation, which,  I  suppose,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  souring  of  flour. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  artificial  drying,  are  more  fully 
attained  by  the  invention  patented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Staflbrd,  in  1847,  than 
by  any  other  plan  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     It  is  based  upon  the 

the  grain  quite  freely  with  water,  containing  in  tolntion  a  portion  of  common 
ialt  As  soon  as  one  pail-fnil  was  ezhanstod,  another  was  prepared;  and  the 
effbsion  was  continued  until  the  work  was  completed.  The  addition  of  the  salt 
to  the  water  was  a  mere  cover  for  a  really  fraudulent  and  most  reprehensible 
operation. 
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process  for  drying  organic  bodies  usually  adopted  in  the  laboratory. 
The  grain  or  nour  is  brought  intb  contact  with  a  sur&ce  of  metal  heat- 
ed by  steam,  and  a  due  degree  of  ventilation,  so  important  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  drying,  is  secured.  As  the  heat  is  not  raised  above  that 
of  boiling  water,  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  quality,  color  or 
flavor,  of  the  substances  subjected  to  its  action.  The  heat  is,  moreover, 
uniform,  and  the  expense  is  said  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  mode  of  dry- 
ing heretofore  generally  adopted.  By  Mr.  Stafford's  apparatus  16  or  17 
pounds  of  water  are  expelled  from  each  barrel  of  flour;  this  reduces 
the  proportion  of  water  to  four  or  five  per  cent,  an  amount  too  small  to 
be  productive  of  injury.  Absolute  dryness  cannot  be  easily  attained  . 
except  by  a  long  exposure  of  the  flour  to  the  heat,  and  it  is  not  required 
for  its  preservation;  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  water  to  the  small 
per  centage  just  stated,  has  been  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  secure  . 
this  object  I  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  render  a  more  important  service 
to  dealers  in  breadstuffs,  than  to  recommend  strongly  the  employment 
of  this  or  a  similar  process  of  drying. 

After  the  proper  ventilation  and  drying  of  the  grain  has  been  effect- 
ed, there  is  still  another  point  deserving  of  some  consideration.  This 
is  the  absorptive  power  of  the  different  kinds  of  flour,  which  I  have 
found  by  experiment  to  be  ^subject  to  considerable  variation.  The 
amount  of  moisture  absorbed  by  the  various  samples  which  have  been 
tried,  after  having  been  brought  to  a  state  of  absolute  dryness,  ranges 
from  8  to  11.65  per  cent  by  an  exposure  to  the  air  of  a  room,  lor  from 
18  to  24  hours.  This  difference  in  the  hygrometic  character  of  flours, 
must,  I  think,  have  an  influence  upon  their  preservation,  and  will  per- 
haps account  for  the  fact,  that  with  the  same  degree  of  carelessness  and 
the  same  exposure,  some  kinds  are  more  liable  to  spoil  than  others. 
The  remedies  for  all  the  difliculties  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source, 
are  the  employment  of  tight  barrels,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  unneces- 
sary exposure  of  their  contents  to  the  air. 

Some  remarks  may  be  added  more  definitely  to  explain  the  various 
modes  in  which  wheat  flour,  especially,  is  injured  by  the  presence  of 
an  undue  proportion  of  water  under  the  influence  of  a  warm  climate. 
The  general  result  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  gluten,  or  such  a 
change  in  its  quality  as  renders  it  unfit  to  produce  good  panification.  It 
sometimes  also  favors  the  formation  of  sporules  of  different  kinds  of 
mushrooms  which  are  afterward  developed  in  the  bread. 

Dumas  states  that  the  wheat  of  1841,  exhibited  in  1842,  during  a 
very  warm  summer,  this  defect  in  a  very  great  degree.  When  these 
mushrooms  were  developed,  the  temperature  was  much  elevated,  and 
the  bread  soon  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  reddish  and  disgusting  mass. 

The  number  of  sporules  was  mucn  diminished  by  the  thorough 
washing  of  the  infected  grain,  followed  by  prompt  desiccation.  By  re- 
ducing the  proportion  of  water,  increasing  the  dose  of  salt,  and  finally 
by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  oven,  the  development  was  in^  mea- 
sure prevented.* 

A  few  years  since,  I  observed  reddish  sporules  similar  to  those  above 
noticed  in  a  sample  of  New  Jersey  flour.     The  change  took  place  in 

*  Damts,  Chimie  Appliqu^e  auz  Arts, 
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twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  been  made  into  a  paste  with  water.    On 
repeating  the  experiment,  the  same  result  followed. 

According  to  Dumas,  moisture  and  heat,  which  often  cause  such 
changes  in  the  most  important  constituent  of  wheat  four^  produce  very 
little  effect  upon  the  starch  which  it  contains.  Although  it  is  with  some 
hesitation  that  I  dissent  from  such  high  authority,  the  following  facts 
appear  to  me  to  show  that  this  idea  is  an  incorrect  one : 

Starch  is  known  to  be  composed  of  particles  which  are  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  when  exposed  to  a  heat  of  180^  F.,  the  pellicle  of  the 
grain  bursts,  and  the  contents  are  liberated.  In  a  state  of  solution,  it  is 
quickly  converted  into  dextrine  and  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  diastase.*  If  this  mixture  be  kept  in  a 
warm  place  for  a  few  days,  it  acquires  a  new  property,  viz :  that  of  con- 
verting the  glucose  into  lactic  acid.  This  is  denominated  the  lactic  acid 
femenlation  ;  and,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  souring  of  flour  when  exposed  to  hij?h  summer  heats  in 
its  ordinary  moist  condition.  Hence,  it  will  be  found  that,  while  in 
soar  flour  the  quantity  of  gluten  is  usually  diminished,  or  its  quality 
injured,  the  proportions  of  glucose  and  dextrine  are  also,  in  many  cases, 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  starch — a.  change  which  precedes  the 
development  of  the  lactic  fluid. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  determining  the  real  value  of  wheat  and 
other  flours,  is  to  examine  the  bread  made  from  them.  The  process  of 
panificationhrings  out  all  their  defects,  and  as  the  researches  upon  bread- 
stuff are  conducted  chiefly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  suitable* 
oess  for  the  manufacture  of  bread,  it  afibrds  a  good  standard  of  compari- 
son for  the  various  samples  subjected  to  experiment  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  bread  is  sometimes  adulterated  for  the  very 
purpose  of  enabling  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  fabrication  to  use  the 
poorer  kinds  of  flour.  Thus,  Dumas  states  that  in  Belgium  and  the 
north  of  France,  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  has  long  been  intro- 
duced into  the  manufacture  of  bread.  Bv  the  employment  of  this  salt, 
(he  bakers  can  use  flour  of  middling  and  mixed  quality:  less  labor  is 
required  in  its  preparation,  the  paniflcation  is  more  speedy,  and  by  its 
addition  a  larger  quantity  of  water  is  taken  up.f 

The  use  -of  alum  in  the  fabrication  of  bread  seems  to  have  been 
practiced  from  a  remote  period.  This,  it  is  said,  also  secures  to  the 
oaker  the  advantage  of  employing  inferior  kinds  of  wheat  flour,  and 
e?en  of  mixing  with  the  farina  of  beans  and  peas,  without  apparently 
injuring  the  quality  of  the  bread. 

The  alkaline  carbonates,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  chalk,  pip)e  clay, 
and  plaster  of  Paris,  have  all  been  used,  either  to  correct  the  acidity  of 
damaged  flour,  to  preserve  the  moisture,  or  to  increase  the  weight  and 
whiteness  of  the  bread.  But  it  need  scarcely  to  be  observed  that  all 
these  substances,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  small  additions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  must  render  the  bread  unwholesome.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  presence  of  most  of  them  can  be  quite  easily  detected. 

Other  frauds  which  have  been  resorted  to,  are  more  difficult  of  detec- 

*  This  is  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  principle  which  exists  in   the  grain  of  the 
cereals  after  germination  commences, 
t  Traits  de  Chime  Appliqa6e  aax  Arts,  vol.  VI.,  p.  429. 
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tion;  but  these  are,  happily,  less  prejudicial  to  health,  although  not 
always  perfectly  harmless.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  adul- 
teration of  wheat  flour  with  potato  starch,  the  flour  of  leguminous 
plants,  buckwheat,  rice,  linseed,  &.c.  Mareska,  in  a  recent  paper,  states 
that  he  has  had  occasion  to  examine  several  samples  in  which  these 
frauds  had  been  practiced,  and  he  describes  several  processes  by  which 
their  occurrence  may  be  ascertained.* 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  a  quartermaster  in  the  United 
States  army,  one  barrel  of  flour,  or  196  pounds,  when  in  dough,  con- 
tains about  1 1  gallons,  or  90  pounds  of  water,  2  gallons  of  yeast,  and 
3  pounds  of  salt;  making  a  mass  of  305  pounds,  which  evaporates  in 
kneading  and  baking  about  40  pounds,  leaving  in  bread  about  265 
pounds;  the  bread  thus  exceeding  in  weight  the  flour  employed  by 
about  33.50  per  cent 

Dumas  informs  us  that  130  pounds  of  the  common  white  bread  of 
Paris  are  obtained  from  100  pounds  of  flour.  To  this  he  adds,  that  the 
flour  contains  17  per  cent  of  water,  the  produce  being  then  equivalent 
to  150  pounds  of  bread  from  100  pounds  of  flour.f  As  the  American 
wheat  flour  seldom  contains  more  than  14  per  cent  of  water,  the  state- 
ment of  the  quartermaster  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  the 
French  chemists.  The  increase  of  weight  in  the  bread  over  that  of  the 
flour,  viz.,  33.50  per  cent,  ought  to  ^ord  an  ample  remuneration  for 
its  manufacture.  But  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  larger  de- 
mands are  made  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  important  branch 
of  art 

The  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  bread,  and  the  extent  of  the  imposi- 
tion practiced  in  the  sale  of  loaves  at  a  certain  price,  can,  in  general, 
be  very  easily  ascertained.  For  example,  the  proper  weight  of  the 
shilling  loaf  (New  York  currency)  may  be  determined  by  reducing 
the  price  of  flour  to  shillings,  and.  then  dividing  196  by  this  amount 
Thus,  the  price  of  flour  being  $7  a  barrel  (which  is  a  sufliciently  high 
average  for  even  the  best  brands  during  the  year  past),  the  shilling  loaf 
should  weigh  three  and  a  half  pounds.  For  7-|-8»56 ;  196-^56-*  3.50. 
This  will  leave  twenty  loaves  of  the  same  weight,  or  $2  50  as  the  profit 
on  the  manufacture. 

Although  the  whiteness  of  bread  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  its  good- 
ness, it  has  been  ascertained  by  Professor  Johnston,  that  fine  flour  con- 
tains a  less  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  than  the  whole  meal.  The 
correctness  of  this  view  has  been  confirmed  during  the  present  investiga- 
tion; for,  in  two  or  three  samples  of  wheat  which  I  have  analyzed,  it 
was  found' that  the  amount  of  gluten  in  the  fine  flour  was  less  than  in 
the  flour  passed  through  a  coarser  sieve  and  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of^  bran. 

These  results,  according  to  Professor  Johnston,  are  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  the  part  of  the  grain  which  is  most  abundant  in 
starch  crushes  better  and  more  easily  under  the  millstones  than  that 

*  Journal  de  PhannQcie — quoted  in  the  London  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  for 
February,  1848,  p.  394.  , 

t  Boussingault  gives  the  same  proportions  for  the  white  bread  of  Paris.  Bat  be 
says,  in  the  country,  where  the  bread  is  less  baked,  100  parts  of  flour  give  140, 
145  and  146  of  bread.— Rural  Economy,  p.  173. 
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which,  being  richest  in  gluten,  is  probably  also  tougher,  and  less  brittle. 
They  are  also  consistent  with  the  greater  nourishment  generally  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  household  bread,  made  from  the  flour  of  the  whole 
grain.*  But  such  is  the  controlling  influence  of  custom,  that  it  is  per- 
haps in  vain  to  attempt  a  change,  even  though  its  benefits  may  be 
clearly  proved  by  the  researches  of  science,  and  ^by  an  extensive 
expenence. 


ART.  VnL— THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA, 

HER  BEBOURCES  AND  THE  PROPORTION  OF  WEALTH  SHE  CONTRIBUTES  TO 

THE  NATIONAL  WELFARE. 

NATURAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Open  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  boundary,  with  a  spacious 
bay,  over  the  bar  of  which  ships  drawing  twenty  aod  three^uarter  feet 
at  low  tide  safely  ride,  and  into  which  all  of  her  rivers  (with  two  excep- 
tioBs)  flow — ^the  one  invites  thither  ships  of  the  largest  class,  and  the 
odiers  bear  to  Mobile,  from  the  fertile  valleys  and  plains  above,  their 
valuable  productions.    Alabama  is  watered  by  the  following  noble  rivers: 


of  Rhrcn. 


Mobile 

Alabiina 

^mbigbee 

Wairior 

TeoDPflsee 

Cbitahoochea. .. 
CoocB 

Cthftwba 

Tallapoosa 

Noxaba 

Snekernochee... 


NftTlgable,  dMcrlpUoa,  Jtc 


MilM  in 
Alabama 


Largest  class  steamers 

The  same 

The  same 

The  same 

do.    for  1,000  miles  altogether  . . 

The  same,  eastern  boondary 

Large  steamers  below  and  small  above 

the  falls 

For  small  steamers  and  flats 

do 

do 

do 


Navigation 1945 


60 
450 
540 
15<i 
130 
200 

170 
ISOl 

40 
60 
35 


Emptlaa  Inlo. 


Mobile  bay. 
Mobile  river. 
The  same. 
Tombigbee. 
Ohio  river. 
Apalechicola. 

Alabama. 

do. 

do. 
Tombigbee. 

do. 

Miles  in  length. 


Sach  are  our  great  and  peculiar  advantages  of  navigation  that  our 
citizens  will  never  be  compelled  to  abstract  from  oth^  investments — they 
may  choose  largely  of  their  capital  for  internal  improvements.  But  there 
is  a  railroad  now  m  progress,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  that  I  may  properly 
regard  as  associated  with  the  natural  advantages  of  the  State.  The 
Golf  of  Mexico,  sweeping  up  into  this  division  of  the  continent,  con- 
tioaed  northerly  by  the^  Bay  of  Mobile,  with  the  Mississippi  river  in- 
cliDiog  from  its  mouth  north-east,  throws  this  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  within  fou,r  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  Mobile^  the  commer- 
cial emporium  of  Alabama.  The  country  between  those  two  points 
))eiog  remarkably  level,  the  route  unobstructed  by  a  single  mountain  or 
nver,  or  any  stream  of  moment,  and  running  in  its  whole  extent  through 

*  Eigfaland  Society  Transactions,  1847;  and  Skinners  Farmers*  Library,  vol. 
ni,  pp!  142, 143. 
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one  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  and  already  settled  by  an  active  and 
wealthy  population,  must  throw  their  great  trade  and  travel  through 
Alabama  into  Mobile;  and  in  twenty  hours^or  io6s  citizens  of  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Kentucky  or  ebe where,  may  leave  Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  the 
upper  terminus,  and  arrive  at  Mobile  with  their  produce  in  one-fifth  the 
time  they  could  r^ch  New  Orleans. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  very  interesting  portions  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  I  will  here  allude  to  such  internal  improvements  as  are 
already  completed  or  are  in  active  progress: 

The  Muscle  Shoa^  canal, complete 35}  miles. 

Huntarilie  canal, do 16        <* 

Tuscumbia  and  Decatur  railroad, do 44        *< 

Montgomery  and  West  Point,  nearly, do 87        '* 

Cahawba  and  Marion, do do 35       ** 

Canals  and  railroads,  length 317}      ** 

A  railroad  from  Selma,  or  some  other  points  on  the  Alabama,  to  the 
Tennessee  river ;  one  connecting  the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur  with  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road ;  and  another  from  Blakely,  opposite  Mobile,  to 
Columbus,  Georgia— each  of  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  traffic 
and  wealth  of  the  State,  and  pay  good  dividends — are  perhaps  the  only 
ones  of  importance  contemplated. 

To  continue  with  natural  advantages.  From  Tuscaloosa,  on  the 
Warrior,  in-  the  direction-  of  Selma,  on  the  Alabama,  are  bituminous 
coal-fields  and  iron  oar,  with  marble  and  hard  and  soft  limestome  quar- 
ries, in  rich  and  inexhaustible  profusion,  immediately  on  navigable^ 
streams.  The  lands  are  covered  with  splendid  forests  of  white  and  live* 
oak|  cypress,  pine,  cedar,  mulberry,  hickory,  ^lc  Water  power  is  un- 
limited and  never-failing.  Irrigated  by  so  many  streams,  as  indicated  by 
1,945  miles  of  navigation,  with  the  innumerable  tributaries  thereto,  the 
lands  of  Alabama  are  of  amazing  superiority,  as  their  productions  here- 
inafter noticed  will  exhibit,  and,  with  a  climate  temperate  and  uniform, 
it  is  decidedly  heakhy. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

To  regard  alone  the  ascertained  value  and  extent  of  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  Alabama  which  we  ship  ofllj  compared  with  those  of  other 
States,  omitting  an  estimate  of  our  own  heavy  consumption  of  com, 
wheat^  hogs,  caule,  sheep,,  timber,  cotton  consumed  in  home  manufac- 
tures, value  of  negroes  raised,  and  horses  and  mules  raised,  which  would 
amount  to  several  millions—confining  ourself  to  the  surplus  productions, 
I  say  we  will,  I  think,  do  so  with  some  astonishment,  as  associated  with 
it  must  be  the  efibrt  to  estimate  the  vastness  of  the  capital  employed  to 
produce  it  Her  surplus  productions  are  cotton,  lumber,  staves,  turpen- 
tine, manu&ctured  cottons,  coal,  &^. 

What  is  her  cotton  crop  and  its  value?  Twill  arrive  at  it  in  this  way, 
and  pardon  me  for  assuring  those  who  read  this  that  I  am  quite  sure  I 
shall  not  be  far  from  correct.  To  the  amount  of  cotton  received  at  Mo- 
bile I  will  add  the  quantity  raised  in  North  Alabama,  which  is  forward- 
ed down  the  Tennessee  or  hauled  overland  to,  Memphis.  I  will  also 
add  the  quantity  which  ^oes  down  the  Chatahoochee  to  Apalachicola. 
Adding  these  together,  1  will  deduct  the  quantity  raised  in  the  eastern 
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counties  of  Mississippi.    This  will  show  the  crop  of  Alabama  to  result 
as  per  following  table: 


Wbtre  reeelrad  and  ratsed. 


Alabama  and  Miaaiasippi,  at  Mobile, 

North  Alabama. to  New  Orleana,  aa  per  cenaaa  of  1840, 

49,025,474  Iba^  at  510  Iba.  to  the  bale,  ia 

East  Alabama  ahipped  to  Apalachicola  for  Chata 

hoochee,  


Leaa  EaaCern  Miaaiaaippi  crop. 
Net  erop  of  Alabama  in  balea.. 


No.  ot  balea  of  eotton  fbr  yeara 


184&-7 


323^62 
•96,500 
t50,000 


469,963 
^60,000 


409,962 


1847-8 


436,661 
•96,600 
t50,000 


683,161 
80,000 


603,161 


1848-9 


530,000 

•96,500 

{50,000 

676,000 
80.000 

696,000 


Andrtfae  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  those  crops  of  cotton, 
at  the  average  price  it  sold  at,  of  the  respective  seasons  at  Mobile  for 
the  three  years*: 


Tear. 


1846-7. 
1847-8. 
1848-9. 


Aferage  of  three  yean, 


No.  balea. 


409,962 
503,161 
596,000 


1,509,123 
503,041 


Weight 
of  aaeb. 


510  lbs. 
510  Iba. 
510  Iba. 


Total  Ibt.  and 
average  prke. 


209,080,620 
266,612,110 
298,760,000 


764,462,730 
254,817,577 


101 

6* 
6 


Total  Talne. 


24,570,972  85 
17,321,317  4S 
17,956,200  00 


59,^*48,483  30 
19,949,494  43 


Enormous  as  this  is,  yet  this  great  interest  of  Alabama,  as  well  as 
the  whole  South,  does  not  yield  so  profitable  a  dividend  on  the  capital 
invested  as  other  investments  elsewhere  do. 

But,  to  renew  the  subject,  let  us  elance  at  her  wealth,  and  what  she 
has  done  to  promote  the  national  welfare. 

Ist  Of  lands  she  owns  15,01 1,520.  acres,  and,  besides  what  her  citi- 
zens have  paid  for  Spanish  and  French  grants  and  school  lands,  they 
have  paid  into  the  Land  Offices  of  the  Government  $17,000,000  for 
hmda  itL  their  wild  state. 

21  She  has  paid  to  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virgisia,  4(c,  enormous 
sums  for  the  three  hundred  thousand  negroes^ she  owns 

3d.  The  capital  invested  in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  city  and 
town  proper^  houses,  canals  and  railroads,  manufiictures,  banking  and 
insurance,  iron  and  coal  mining,  timber  trade,.steamboats  and  shipping, 
with  the  increased  value  of  lands  by  clearing,  fencing,  dDC,  value  of 
slaves,  live  stock*  and  money  hoarded,  is  very  large  in  the  aggregate 
amount,  an  estimate  of  which  I  scarcely  dare  mention. 

4th.  Her  liberality  expends  in  trade  with  the  other  States  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  income. 

•  AHowiog  for  each  year  onlv  what  it  waa  in  1840,  aa  per  ceoaQv. 

t  Thia  year  the  Alabama  ahtpmenta  by  thia  river  may  be  aome  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  boga  more;  bat  for  several  yean  it  haa  been  abont  theae  fi^urea. 

X  Thia  ia  as  much  or  more  than  we  received  from  thia  river  during  that  tea- 
•on,  of  Miaaiaaippi  cotton,  as  the  total  receipts  out  of  it  were  but  122,000  bales; 
for  the  other  yeara  they  are  about  correct. 
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5tb.  The  shipping  interest  is  largely  benefited  by  the  freighting  of 
her  six  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  return  cargoes  par- 
chased  by  us. 

With  such  varied  and  extraordinary  advantages  for  commerce,  manu- 
facturing, mining,  ship-building,  timber-getting,  dec,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Alabama  is  beginning  to  direct  her  attention  to  the 
advantage  of  diversifpng  her  pursuits;  and,  under  any  circumstances,  in 
time,  those  vast  sources  of  wealth  now  reposing  within  her  borders  must 
become  transcendently  productive.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  which 
has  been  going  on,  but  which  has  been  regularly  invested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  negroes,  is  now  being  stayed  from  that  direction,  and  turned 
toward  other  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  every 
political  economist  that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  interest  in  the  country 
to  promote  the  value  of  cotton,  as,  should  there  be  a  violent  transition 
of  slave  labor  to  the  pursuits  above  alluded  to,  and  which  is  entirely 
practicable,  a  derangement  of  trade  would  ensue  which  would  be  pre- 
judicial, to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  the  interests  of  other  sections  of  the 
Confederacy.  And  when  cotton  sells  well  public  lands  ore  purchased 
freely,  and  the  direct  interest  the  government  has  in  this  matter  will  be 
readily  and  conveniently  demonstrated  by  the  following  table,  showing 
the  number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  citizens  of^  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  the  amount  paid  for  portions  bought  of 
the  goverment,  and  the  number  of  acres  in  each  remaining  unsold: 


Statat. 


Alabama, . 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Arkansas,. 


ToUl  No.  of 
acres  Id 


32,463,080 
d0j74,080 
29,715,840 
33,406,720 


Aerss  owned. 


15,911,5-20 

16,811,650 

6,263,a22 

5,942,117 


Paid  to  Got 
ernmeDt  for 

portion 
boncbtofit 


$16,888,047 

16,402,691 

4,186,394 

3,769,695 


it41,246,827 


AerssrooMln. 
taig  unsold, 
Jan.1,1849. 


17,450,569 
14,326,430 
23,452,018 
27,464,603 


82,693,611 


This  table  shows  some  extraordinary  facts  that  are  not  often  consider- 
ed by  those  who  abuse  the  South,  namely,  that  besides  the  government 
ownmg  82,693,611  acres  of  land,  which  would  be  sooner  purchased 
up  if  their  agricultural  productions  could  be  promoted ;  these  States 
have  paid  $41,246,827  for  the  lands  they  have  alone  purchased  of  the 
government;  and  if  this  sum  had  been  invested  at  the  average  time  of 
Uieir  payment,  say  1835,  in  six  per  cent  stocks,  payable  semi-annually, 
and  stich  dividends  had  been  reinvested  and  compounded  till  now,  it 
would  reach  a  total  sum  to-day  that  would  equal  fully  all  the  bona  fide 
capital  of  the  North  invested  in  cotton  factories  and  shipping.  I  allude 
to  this  to  present  a  cause  why  the  South  may  appear  behind  the  North 
in  the  progress  of  her  factories,  dec.  ' 

Cotton  factories  and  iron  forges  are,  however,  becoming  nnroerous. 
Coal  mining  is  attracting;  great  attention,  and  from  the  great  profits 
arising  from  investments  m  ships,  and  our  wonderful  facilities  for  build- 
ing, with  our  splendid  timber  on  the  spot,  &c.,  it  is  not  unlikely  we 
shall  ere  long  enter  the  lists  as  competitors  with  our  northern  brethren 
to  this  exceedingly  profitable  branch  of  their  wealth.    In  Alabama  our 
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citizeDs  are  generally  exempt  from  embarrassment,  and  in  certain  quar- 
ters large  amounts  oi  money  are  known  to  be  hoarded. 

The  university  and  colleges,  the  high  schools  and  academies,  in  all 
the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
flourishing;  and  the  great  increase  of  the  number  of  churches  and 
membership,  the  decrease  of  crime  and  the  orderly  character  of  our 
citizens,  manifest  the  spreading  influences  there  of  religion. 

The  increase  of  population  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
^s  rapid  and  steady.     For  example,  there  were  in 

1830.  1830.  1840. 

Alabama, 127,901  309,527  590,756 

^iMissippi, 75^448  136,621  375,654 

Louisiann 153,407  215,539  352,411 

And  in  ISdO,  a  large  increase  will  be  found. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  ihe  utmost  pleasure  in  aonotincing  to  the  friends 
of  progress  everywhere  that,  amongst  many  of  those  who  have  violently 
opposed  all, measures  for  encouragement  of  enterprise  and  the  increase 
of  facilities  for  the  development  of  our  resources  more  actively  and  pro- 
fitably, practical  experience  has  exposed  to  them  their  serious  errots, 
a»d  now,  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  the  most  distinguished  as  well  as 
many  of  the  masses  of  their  portion  of  the  people,  are  uniting  with  the 
other  portion  in  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  disposition  to  meet  the 
calls  of  the  whole  people  for  the  purposes  alluded  to. 

Devoting  my  remarks  to  the  position,  &c.,  of  the  one  State,  I  have 
done  so  because  I  am  a  citizen  of  it;  but  the  gigantic  importance  of  the 
whole  South  may  be  more  justly  estimated  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
what  is  here  submitted  in  relation  to* 

Alabava. 
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1.  POPULATION  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  FREEDOM. 

Db.  Bknhet  Dovlxb,  of  New  Orleans,  a  profound  antiquarian  and  vital  statis- 
tician,  has  lately  preptured  an  interesting  pamphlet,  in  which  he  shows  the 
iavorahle  influences  of  republican  governments,  in  developing  and  extending 
papuLatum,  Dr.  Dowler  has  promised  to  continue  the  subject  in  our  Review. 
We  make  some  eztrad»  from  nis  pamphlet. 

2.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  POPULATION. 

Everywhere,  says  Humboldt,  "  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  places  the  first 
peopled  are  now  toe  most  desert.' 'f  This  aownward  tendency  of  all  the  races, 
white,  black,  red  and  mixed,  is  not  arrested  by  exuberance  of  food,  nor,  by 
moderation,  nor  by  scarcity,  nor  hy  the  diffusion  of  population,  nor  hy  tl^  con- 
centration of  population,  nor  hy  any  known  modification  of  climate,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 

Has  not  the  monarchical  principle  (including  under  that  term  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  miscalled  republicanism  of  the  Sout£),  retarded  the  ^levelopment  of 
population  ?  A  rapia  survey  of  several  countries  where  monarchy  nas  pre- 
vaued  in  the  new  Continent,  maj  prove  acceptable,  even  if  it  fail  to  aemonstrate 
the  hypothesis  under  consideration.  It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  of  the  South,  so  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  t^e  North. 

*  Natioiu)  IntelHgeDcer.  t  Norrat.  VII,  136. 

12  Vol.  L 
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The  hierarchy,  in  itself,  in  its  divine  mission,  is  not  within  the  pale  of  vitsl 
statistics,  except  so  far  as  it  becomes  an  accelerating  or  a  retarding  element  in 
the  science  of  population.  The  militair  despotisms,  called  republics,  have  not, 
practically  speakm?,  attained  to  the  North  American  representative  principle, 
any  more  than  the  Ottoman  Empire.  With  respect  to  the  southern  hierarcny, 
Humboldt  says,  after  personal  observation,  "  that  the  feeble  civilization  intro- 
duced by  the  Spanish  monks  pursues  a  retrograde  course."    (Nar.  V,  117.) 

The  population  of  Mexico,  is  now  less  than  it  was  three  centuries  ago- — the 
white  race  not  exceeding  one  million,  perhaps  not  800,000.  Peru  has  less  than 
a  million*  of  all  colors,  and  is  depopulating,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
white  race,  which  latter  does  not  equal  the  population  of  Cincinnati.  Lima, 
founded  in  1534,  has  fewer  souls  than  the  second  Municipality  of  New  Oiieans. 

Bolivia  and  Chili,  each  contain  but  little  over  a  million,  while  Buenos  Ayres 
or  the  Argentine  Republic,  does  not  contain  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and,  of  the 
numerous  republics  (13),  composing  the  Argentme  Confederation,  some  contain 
only  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  thxee  under  20,000,  seven  under  40,000,  and 
none  reaching  one  hundred  thousand,  except  Paraguay,  which  has  onfy  a  nomi- 
nal connection  with  the  Confederation.  Mr.  Macmgor  mentions  one  of  these 
StateSjMissiones,  as  having  declined  from  one  huncued  thousand  to  ten  thousand! 

The  republic  of  Uruguay,  upon  69,000  square  miles,  has  only  115,000  inhabi- 
tants, many  of  whom  nave  estates  containing  from  60,000  to  200,000  cattle. f 
Central  America  one  and  a  half  millions,  only  one  in  twelve  of  whom  are 
white.  Yenexnela  covers  410,000,  square  miles,  and  had  in  1800,  according  to 
Humboldt  and  Lavaysse,  900,000  inhabitants,  but  in  1841  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  reported  the  number  at  887,168,  a  decrease  of  nearly  13,000.  The  cities 
of  Caraccas  and  Yidencia  have  now  about  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  as  in 
1810,  the  latter  founded  in  1555,  has  only  10,000. 

Venezuela,  upon  an  area  of  410,000  square  miles,  had  in  1800  only  900,000 
inhabitants,  but  in.  1841,  according  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  number 
had  declined  to  887,168.  "The  people  of  the  United  States,"  says  Mr.  Mac- 
grc^r,  "  would  people  a  thoroughly  new  country  of  equal  extent  and  riches 
as  Venezuela,  with  an  equal  population  in  less  than  ten  years."  This  is  one  of 
the  best  wheat  countrie8.t  M.  Lavaysse  says,  that  here  may  be  seen  assoeiatiom 
of  horses,  in  companies  and  armies,  ran^^ing  from  500  to  1,000,  regularly  com- 
manded by  three  or  four  chiefe  of  their  number,  which  send  out  advanced 
scouts,  placing  a  ^ard  in  the  rear,  all  marching  four  abreast,  ready  to  attack 
their  enemies,  as  Uie  jagaurs,  and  even  man,  upon  whom  they  leap.  Upon  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  tlu^  millions  of  these  animals  roam  without  own- 
ers.§  Man,  I  repeat  it,  is  alone  unprogressive.  The  cities  of  Valencia,  Carac- 
cas, Truxillo,  and  many  othere,  founded  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  have  not 
advanced,  nay,  have  in  many  cases  declined  greatly  in  population,  in  modem 
times. 

French  Guiana,  32,000  square  miles,  had  in  1834  only  22,000  souls;  Dutch 
Guiana,  50,000  square  miles,  83,000;  English  Guiana,  76,000  square  miles, 
settled  in  1580,  population  in  1847  4,000  whites,  coolies  and  colored  94,000; 
Republic  of  Ecuador,  320,000  sauare  miles,  population  in  1827  but  492,000,  in 
1846  only  550,000  of  all  races,  tne  whites  were  one-fourth. 

The  villa  de  Upata,  the  capital  of  the  Missions  to  Santa  Maria,  was  founded 
in  1762.  Thirty-nve  years  after  it  contained  only  657  souls,  and  in  1803  it  had 
increased  112.  In  four  other  towns  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  in  twenty-one 
years  ending  in  1818,  the  population  had  declined  one-third. 

The  city  of  Para,  l)^*'  south  of  the  equator,  at  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  river 
of  the  world,  of  unknown  depth,  was  founded  103  years  before  New  Orleans, 
and  had,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  only  15,000  souls  in  the  year  1846  (Voy. 
25).  Mr.  £.  says,  this  river  affords  from  40,000  to  50,000  miles  of  navi^on. 
"  The  climate  l>eing  peculiarly  healthy,  there  beii^  no  kind  of  epidemic;  its  val- 
ley being  as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Mississippi  as  the  latter  is  to  that  ef 

*  Cape.  Wllket :  MacKrat or  flvet  a  bigbar  wtlnata. 

t  MaeffKgor.  Pnig.  Amer,  I.,  KI34. 

I  According  to  Humboldt,  New  Grenada,  Baenoa  Ayree,  and  other  portioiu  of  Soath 
America,  yield  from  3,000  to  3,200  pounds  of  wheat  per  acre—fbur  timet  as  much  as  Northern 
eoantries— 4he  French  soil  yielding  only  from  1,000  to  i;200  pounds.    (Narrative,  7  toIs» 
London,  1814  to  1829.)  ^  Ibid. 
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the  Hudson/^  (249^50.)  ^mzil  covers  an  area  nearly  as  largo  as  Europe — 
about  fiitj-siz  times  larger  than  tA>ui8iana — nearly  twenty-three  times  larger 
than  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  possesses  (as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kidder,  in  his  new  work,  asserts),  ''not  only  whatever  is  beautiful,  whatever 
is  luxuriant,  and  whatever  is  magnificent  in  nature,  but  it  enjoys  a  pleasant 
and  salvbriout  climate — ^a  degree  of  healthfulness  unknown^  etc"  (U,  387). 
He  quotes  M.  Denis  as  showing  ''that  the  influence  of  the  climate  ana  scenery 
is  peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire  sublimity  of  thought,  and  to  promote  the 
I>ower  of  the  imagination*'  (Ii,  397).  Mr.  Edwards,  after  personal  observa- 
tion, says  that  "tne  climate  of  that  countrjr  is  sin^arly  healthy,  the  heat 
being  less  oppressive  under  the  equator  than  in  New  York.  The  estimates  of 
the  population  of  Brazil  differ,  ranging  from  2^  to  4)^  millions,  of  all  colors. 
The  former  population  was  far  gre^r,  without  doubt.  The  Huguenots  in  1555 
attempted  to  colonise  Brazil.  Their  poor  success  was,  doubtlessly,  owing  to 
the  ver^  despotism,  which  they,  like  our  more  fortunate  ancestors,  sought  to 
escape  in  the  wilds  of  the  West.  I  will  not  stop  here  to  show  that  the 
political  principle  of  the  North  was  rather  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  the 
liberal  ecclesiastical  polity  which  prevails,  and  which  is  now  more  thoroughly 
democratic  in  some  of  the  churches  than  in  any  of  the  States.  The  political 
principle  divorced  the  ecclesiastical,  not  the  ecclesiastical  the  political,  as  an 
element  or  essential  condition  of  the  government— a  divorce  that  has  proved 
most  beneficial.  The  connection  of  the  Church  and  the  State  exerts  an  unfa- 
vorable influence  upon  the  science  of  population,  greater  than  famine,  as  the 
seauel  may  show. 

The  whole  of  Spanish  America,  North  and  South,  including  the  West  Indies, 
under  the  monarchy,  did  not  probably  exceed  fifteen  millions  of  souls,  reckoninc^ 
the  white,  red,  black  and  mixed  races.  Of  this  number  about  one-fifth,  equ^ 
to  the  present  population  of  the  State  of  New  York,  were  whites.  Balbi,  and 
some  others,  estimate  the  entire  population  of  the  American  continent  at  thirty- 
nine  millions;  Malte-Brun  at  forty-five.  South  of  the  United  States,  including  ' 
insular  America,  I  estimate  the  number  at  twenty  millions^-one-third  being  in 
Mexico;  five  out  of  twenty  millions  being  white.  The  estimate  is  based,  not 
upon  geographies,  but  upon  the  most  recent  books  of  travel  and  upon  the  best 
documents.    These  differ,  however,  greatly. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  three  centuries,  the  entire  Caucasian  race  in  both 
Americas,  south  of  the  United  States,  has  not  equalled  numerically,  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  settled  by  Uie  present 
generation  amid  the  conflicts  of  prolon^d  savage  wars  with  the  oravest  and 
most  sanguinary  nations  known  in  all  histoiy. 

The  vital  statistics  of  South  America,  indicate  extinction,  or  at  least  decline, 
as  the  probable  resultants  of  the  monarchical  and  military  despotisms  which 
have  prevailed,  and  still  prevail,  upon  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe.  Statisti- 
cal writers,  in  Europe,  struck  with  these  astonishing  facts,  are  beginning  tp' 
gpeak  strongly  upon  this  subject,  and  boldly  to  declare,  that  the  ab^rption  of 
these  oountnes  by  the  Northern  Republic,  is  inevitable  as  a  political  event,  and 
desirable  as  a  vital  one.  The  morality  of  this  question  does  not  belong  to  vital 
statistics.  "The  Anglo-American  republic,"  says  Mr.  Macgregor,  in  his  late 
work  on  America,  "will  overwhelm  tne  whole  hemisphere,  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  Terra  del  Fueso.  This  is  no  prophecy.  It  is  a  clear  daylight  forecast  of  that 
not-to-be-arrested  progress  whicn  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  America"  (1,199). 

3.  CANADA^THE  WEST  INDIES— SLAVERY. 

Canada,  to  which  emigration  is  invited  by  rewards  fVom  the  crown,  and  in 
which  more  immigrants  are  received  than  in  any  other  similar  community,  is 
thus  spoken  of  in  a  recent  work  by  Messre.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  a  work  in 
which  apredilection  in  favor  of  Bntish  institutions,  is  not  concealed :  "In  com- 
paring Canada  with  the  (United)  States,  every  intelligent  traveler  allows,  that 
the  eitisens  of  the  Union  are  infinitely  more  active  Vian  the  sttbjectt  of  Great 
Brilain.  Within  the  colonial  territories,  all  public  works,  and  most  of  the  set- 
tlements, proceed  slowly,  the  »yttem  seeming  to  be  rather  inrrt ;  while  on  the 
States'  siae  of  the  boundaiy,  every  species  of  work  proceeds  with  tlie  most 
astonishinff  rapidity,  canals  being  cut,  railways  formed,  and  towns  built,  in  an 
inoonceivably  brief  space  of  time.     As  upper  Canada  has  nearly  the  same 
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natural  advantages  as  the  States,  and  as  tlie  people,  it  may  be  presumed,  mre  tu 
well  educated  ana  as  gentraUy  intelHgent,  it  tcould  stem  that  the  true  eau^e  of  the 
differtnee  ice  tpeciftf  it  in  the  mode  of  conducting  public  qffdirs.^*  Is  it  not  the 
monarchical  principle,  in  the  one  case,  which  retards,  as  it  is  the  representative 
principle,  in  the  otner  case,  which  accelerates  the  movement  of  the  population  t 
bo  not  these  principles  stand  in  the  same  antagonistic  relations  that  the  pit 
inertia  bears  to  the  moving  forces  in  the  material  world  ?  According  to  the 
taiant  of  Edinburgh,  in  me  new  Universal  Orography,  the  Canadas,  in  1844, 
contained  only  893,664  souls,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  vital  importations 
to  those  countries  for  centuries. 

Leaving  the  cold  climate  of  Canada  on  the  one  side  of  the  United  States,  for 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  on  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
British  possessions  as  well  as  those  of  other  monarchical  powers — I  say  it  will 
be  found  that  these  colonies,  abounding,  nay  exuberant,  m  all  the  luxuries  of 
tropical  climates,  are  actually  decaving,  or  are  nearly  stationary^  perhaps  tend- 
ing to  extinction — a  conclusion  tnat  will  scarcely  be  deemed  unwarrantable 
after  examining  the  data  which  follow,  and  which  are  taken  almost  at  random 
from  many:  English  Guiana  with  an  area  of  76,000  square  miles,  settled  in 
1580,  contained;  in  1847,  but  4,000  whites,  with  coolies,  blacks  and  mixed  races, 
amounting  to  94,000. 

The  British  Colony  called  the  Balize  or  Honduras,  in  America,  situated  be- 
tween 15**  54'  and  18^  30*  N.  Lat.,  containing  16,400  sauare  miles,  and  never 
visited  by  the  yellow  fever,*  had,  by  the  returns  of  184o,  only  399  whites ;  the 
total  population  was  10,709. 

In  many  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  the  population  is  either  stationary 
or  declining,  particularly  as  it  re^rds  the  black  race.  The  following  statiati- 
tical  memoranda  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  Library  Ibf  Useful  Knowledge,  by 
Mr.  Porter  and  Professors  Long  *nd  Tucker,  on  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  from  Mr.  Macgregor*  (Lond.  1845, 1847).  In  St.  Vincent  the  decrease  by 
deaths,  beyond  the  number  replaced  by  births,  during  fourteen  years  ending  in 
1831,  was  2,579,  or  not  quite  i  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  Dominica  for  9  years 
ending  in  1826,  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  662,  in  a  population  of  17,959. 
The  total  population  of  all  the  races  in  Nevis,  in  1788,  was  10,070;  in  1836 
only  9250 ;  the  deaths  having  exceeded  the  births  among  slaves,  in  14  years 
ending  in  1831,  by  213  in  a  population  of  9602,  and  in  three  years  after,  by  327. 
In  Jamaica,  from  1817  to  1832,  the  slaves  cofistantly  declined,  from  346,150  to 
302,666;  a  decrease  of  43,481,  or  much  over  one-eighth! 

In  St.  Christopher,  from  1817  to  1831,  the  8ame  dass  decreased  344  in  20,168. 
Martinique,  a  french  West  Indian  island,  has,  among  the  whites,  free  blacks 
and  colored,  37  deaths  to  29  births;  amone  slaves,  35  deaths  to  32  births. 
Guadaloupe  (French),  on  December  31st,  1835,  contained  31,253  free  persons, 
and  96,323  slaves;  among  the  former  there  were  but  ^  births  for  34  deaths  I 

Nevis,  from  1809  to  1^,  was  nearly  stationary;  the  last  period  gives  11,000, 
the  census  of  1812  gave  10,430.  Qrenada  had  a  total  population  in  1823  of 
29,000,  the  slaves  25,000;  in  1791  the  whites  1,000,  in  1823  only  900;  in  1815 
slaves  29,381,  in  1820  only  ^,677,  in  1823  only  25,000.  The  slaves  in  St.  Vin- 
cent, in  1817  were  25,255,  in  1820  only  24,252,  in  1823  only  24,000.  In  Domin- 
ica in  1805,  the  total  population  was  25,031,  in  1823  only  20,000;  slaves  at  the 
former  period  22,083,  at  the  latter  16,000;  free  colored,  at  the  former  4,417,  at 
the  latter  2988.  Montserrat  in  1805  had  9500  slaves,  in  1812  only  6,534,  in 
1823  only  1,500;  in  1805,  free,  1250,  in  1812  only  442  !  In  the  Virgin  Islands, 
in  1788,  the  slaves  were  9,000,  in  1823  only  6,000 !  Tobago,  in  1805  had  14,883, 
in  1811  it  had  16,897,  in  1817  only  15,470,  in  1820  but  14,581,  and  in  1823  only 
14,000;  from  1815  to  1823  the  total  population  declined  from  18,000  to  16,000. 
Trinidad,  perhaps,  declined  less  than  any  other  island,  at  the  period  now  under 
consideration  (a  period  long  anterior  to  the  great  emancipation  act),  yet  the 
slaves  in  1817  were  25,941,  m  1823  only  23,500.  St.  Lucia  contained  in  1788  a 
total  populaUon  of  20,968,  in  1810  only  17,485,  in  1823  only  17,000 ;  at  the  for- 
mer }>enod  the  slaves  were  17,221,  at  the  latter  13,000.  The  Bahamas,  in  1810, 
contained  a  total  population  of  16,718,  in  1823  oniy  15,500.  Thus,  during  this 
period,  every  British  West  India  island  exhibited  a  more  or  less  rapid  decay. 
Hayti,  French  and  Spanish,  has  shown  a  vital  progression  unknown  to  the 

*  Bee  Macgregor*!  Pvogroii  of  America,  Lond.,  1847— a  voluteinous  work. 
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British  possesions.  Humboldt,  estimated  its  population  at  820,000,  others  at  a 
million,  anterior  to  1823,  since  which  it  has  probably  declined,  ^acgregor,  in 
1847,  estimated  the  population  at  700,000,  a  decline  of  120,000  in  24  jrears;  the 
slave  population  alone  was  estimated  by  Necker,  in  1788,  for  that  island,  at 
620,000.  The  other  West  India  islands  belonffinar  to  the  Spanish,  French  and 
Dutch,  do  not  differ  materialljr  from  the  British ;  Cuba  is  the  most  prosperous — 
but  if  the  vast  and  disproportionate  importation  of  ne^proes  be  deducted,  15,000 
to  26,000  per  annum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  population  is  not 
reaUy  progressive. 

The  jRegisters  of  twelve  English  "West  India  islands,  for  |  three  years,  ending 
in  1822,  show  a  decline  of  one  in  46  slaves,  for  that  short  period,  that  is  from 
617,799  to  604,444;  in  some  other  islands  the  decline  was  one  in  twelve  in 
three  years! 

Humboldt  has  summed  up  the  population  of  the  British  West  indies,  to  the 
close  of  1823.    Total,  776,500 ;  slaves  626,800.     The  total  in  1788  was  528,302 ; 
in  1812,  732,176  (Colquhoun) ;  the  slaves  having  been -634,096,  nearly  the  same 
88  in  1788,  notwithstanding  the  vast  numbers  introduced ;  for  in  sixteen  years 
ending  in  1786,  no  fewer  than  610,000  were  imported  to  that  island  (bryan 
Edwards).    Jamaica,  in  1734,  had  86,146  slaves,  7,644  whites;  in  1800,  slaves, 
340,939;  in  1810,  slaves,  320,000;  in  1812  only  319,912;  in  1815  only  313,814; 
in  1816  but  314,038.    From  1787  to  1808,  the  number  of  slaves  imported  to  the 
island,  in  addition  to  the  above,  amounted  to  188,785,  alto^ther  m  108  years 
676,785   (other  authorities  say  850,000),  and  yet  there  exists  in  Jamaica  not 
the  half  of  that  number.    The  whites,  in  1787,  numbered  28,000,  in  1791  only 
30,000,  in  1820  only  25,000;  in  1816,  free  colored,  45,000,  in  1820  only  35,000. 
Barbadoes,  1823,  total  100,000,  slaves  79,000;  in  1786  the  slaves  were  79,220, 
in  1811  only  79,132;  in  1811,  whites,  15,794,  in  1823  only  16,000;  in  1805,  the 
free  colored.  17,300,  in  1823  only  5,000.    Antigua,  in  lS23,  contained  40,000 
souls,  31,000  were  slaves ;  in  1815  the  slaves  were  36,000,  in  1820  onlv  31,053. 
Saint  Christopher  contained,  'in  1823,  a  total  population  of  23,000;    slaves  ' 
19,500 ;  the  slaves  in  1805  were  26,000,  at  which  time  the  total  population  was 
30,300,  showing  a  decline  of  more  than  one-third  in  eighteen  years.   ''  In  several 
>  of  the  West  India  islands,"  says  Humboldt,  "  under  the  English  domination, 
&e  population  diminishes  five  or  six  per  cent  annually''  (Narrative  VII,  135.) 
According  to  Humboldt,  Qallatin,  and  othere,  it  appears,  that  previous  to 
1786,  the  British  had  imported  into  their  West  India  islands,  2,130,000  African 
slaves.    The  whole  importation  of  that  race  in  t^e  United  States,  from  first  to 
last,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  onl^  300,000.    Thus,  the  British  West 
Indies,  settled  a  century  before  North  America,  received  more  than  seven  times 
the  number  of  slaves  ever  received  in  the  United  States,  yet,  in  1823,  under 
British  management,  only  627,777  remained  I   More  than  one  million  and  a  half 
had  disappeared  I    One  million  and  a  half  less  than  the  original  importations  I 
The  greatest  of  all  physiological  curses  is  the  death,  or  the  extinguishment,  of 
a  race.    This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  negroes ;  they  were  under  the  control  of 
their  masters.    Left  to  themselves  they  are,  so  far  as  facts  can  guide  the  in- 
quirer, alike  incapable  of  rational  republican  or  monarchical  government.    Their 
experiment  in  St.  Domineo  has  failed  to  secure  the  ^eat  objects  of  all  good 
ffovemmei^t.  Of  the  free  blacks  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
fully,  as  the  subject  is  too  extensive  fbr  this  paper.     Impartial  travelers,  and 
statistical  writers,  admit  that  their  condition,  whether  regarded  in  a  social  or 
sanitory  point  of  view,  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme.    Emancipation  suddenly 
arrests  their  vital  progress,  longevity,  psychological  energy  and  physical  im- 
provement.   Their  numerical  increase  is  not  inherent,  but  extraneous  and  con- 
tingent, arising  from  absconding  and  manumitted  slaves.    Insanity,  idiotcy, 
pauperism,*  disease,  short  life  and  speedy  death,  everywhere  mark  the  down- 
ward progress  of  free  blacks ;  I  ought  to  except  those  of  New  Orleans,  who  are 
not  oxkly  long  lived,  but  healthy,  wealthy,  moral  and  progressive. 

M.  De  Tocqueville,t  a  profound  observer,  and  an  opponent  of  slavery,  says, 
of  the  slave,  "if  he  becomes  free,  independence  is  often  felt  by  him  to  be  a 
heavier  burden  than  slaverv.  The  prejudices  of  the  whites  against  the  blacks 
increase  in  proportion  as  slavery  is  abolished.    The  inhabitants  of  the  North 

*  See  the  Ceorai  of  the  United  Statee.  t  Democracy  in  Ameriee,  1, 33  *,  386*  40S^ 
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avoid  the  negroes  with  increasing  care,  in  proportion  as  the  legal  barriers  of 
separation  are  removed  by  the  legislature." 

The  statistics  of  New  York  and  of  Philadelphia  and  of  other  cities  where 
free  blacks  abound,  show  that  the  average  mortality  is  more  than  twice  as  high 
among  them  as  among  the  whites,  and,  I  may  add,  slaves.  Professor  Lee,  and 
Dr.  Emerson,  have  published  able  papers  upon  this  subject.  The  distinguished 
Mr.  Lyell,  of  England,  after  personal  observation,  admits,  that  experience  has 
fully  proved,  that  emaneipalion  check*  the  inrreate  nf  the  black  ra'-e,  and,  that  the 
increase  of  slaves  shows  that  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  discomfort,  oppression 
and  misery. 

The  moral  bearings  of  this  matter  ought  to  be  paramount  to  vital  statistics, 
no  doubt ;  the  latter,  however,  is  the  only  one  now  properly  under  review,  and 
the  result  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  natiu*al  nistory  of  man,  namely, 
that  300,000  Africans  under  republican  and  domestic  government  and  manage- 
ment should  increase  in  a  few  generations  to  three  or.lour  millions,  uresenting, 
at  the  same  time  a  greater  number  of  long  lived,  healthful  personrfl  than  any 
people  of  Europe,  not  excepting  the  most  favored  classes  Experience  shows, 
that  up  to  the  present  time,  all  monarchical  governments  have  not  only  failed  to 
advance  the  vital  condition  of  the  negro,  but  they  have  actually  contributed 
toward  his  extinction,  and  though  the  precise  cause  of  this  is  not  very  manifest, 
yet,  it  seems  that  one  gf  £he  essential  conditions  of  his  decline  belongs  to  the 
form  of  government. 

The  Lioeria  experiment  has  been  conducted  not  only  with  liberality,  but  with 
skill  and  ener^;  yet,  after  a  trial  of  twenty -six  years,  made  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  the  total  population  of  the  republic  of  Liberia,  according  to 
the  last  report  of  the  Colonization  Society,  was  only  18,000,  including  the 
blacks  sent  from  the  United  States,  as  wetl  as  those  captured  from  the  slave 
traders,  and  those  natives  of  Africa  who  are  citizens  of  the  colony.  Should  this 
experiment  in  self-government  prove  successful,  as  the  friends  of  humanity 
ardently  desire,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  age.  Millions 
will  spring  to  life  in  the  deserts  of  Africa. 

4.  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  LAKES. 
We  find  in  the  Bufifalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  of  the  29th  ultimo,  a  series  of 
interesting  tables,  setting  forth  the  names  and  capaciU^  of  all  the  vessels  now 
enrolled  and  licensed  upon  lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  Superior,  St  Clair,  Erie, 
Ontario  and  Champlain.  The  Commerciu  thus  sums  up  this  valuable  informa- 
tion: 

NUMBER  OF  AMKRICAN  VESBKLB  AKD  TONNAOB. 


95  steamers, 38,912.53  tons. ' 

45  propellers, 14,435.37 

5  barks, 1,465.88 


€1 


a 


93  brigs, 21,330.27  tons. 

548  schooners, 71,618.22 

128  sloops  and  scows,. .  5,484.25 


tt 


€t 


Total, 153,426.62 

TOTAL  TONNAGE  AND  VALUATION. 

45,067  tons  steamers, $3,380,000 

15,985    "     propellers, • 950,000 

101,080    "     saU  vessels, 3,538,000 

The  apparent  discrepancy  between  these  tables  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
latter  is  included  the  British  tonnage  on  Lake  Ontario. 

5.  SUGAR. 
From  a  statement  of  the  product  and  consumption  of  sugar  for  the  last  four 
years,  we  gather  the  following  facts : 

Total  growth,  tons, 905,000        1,087,000        1,061,000  845,000 

Stock,  March  31, 121,000  87,000  143,000  130,000 

Total  supplies, 1 ,026,000        1 ,174,000        1 ,204,000  975,000 

Stock,  after  March  31, 87,000  143,000  130,000 


Total  consumption, 939,000        1,031,000        1,074,000 

Consumption  in  1848, * 1,074,000 

For  consumption  in  1849, 975,000 

Deficiency  mis  year, 99,000 
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SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

1.  COTTON  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

COHPAKATITE  006T  AJO)  FBODUCTIYENiaS  OF  COTTOX,  AND  THE  COOT  AITD  FRODUOTIYE- 

NEn  OF  ITS  MAKUFACTCEE :      BT  CHABLE8  T.  JAMES. 

National  Wealth,  together  with  its  creation  and  accumulation,  constitutes 
*  a  subject  on  which  much  has  been  said  and  written;  and  yet  there  am  thousands 
of  peraons,  otherwise  enlightened,  who  appear  to  know  out  little  about  it,  or, 
neglecting  the  principles  of  true  economy,  seem  to  regard  them  as  bein^  of  little 
or  BO  importance.  The  writer  does  not,  however,  undertake,  in  the  lollowincr 
pages,  to  portray  the  science  of  political  economy,  but,  to  give  some  practi<^ 
ninte,  mostly  applicable  to  a  single  branch  of  business,  on  Die  creation  and  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
well  known  fact,  that,  as  far  as  national  wealth  is  concerned,  it  is  made  up  of 
the  wealth  of  individuals.  He,  therefore,  who  points  out  the  means  of  accumu- 
lating wealth,  shows  how  the  wealth  of  communities  and  nations  is  increased. 
In  onler  to  confer  the  g^atest  and  most  lasting  benefits  by  the  creation  of 
wealth,  it  is  highly  essential  that  its  elements,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  pro- 
ducts, should  TO  so  distributed,  that  while  they  enrich  the  capitalist  and  em- 
ployer, they  should  furnish  a  fair  compensation  to  the  industrial  classes,  and 
afftntl  them,  at  least,  a  full  supply  oi  the  comforts  of  life.  Without  sucH  a 
result,  however  rich,  no  nation  can  be  happy,  as  a  people;  for,  without  such  a 
roBult,  though  the  nation  may  be  rich  in  the  aggregate,  the  great  masses  of  ^e 
people  may  suffer  all  the  wretchedness  of  penury  and  want.  Witness,  for  in- 
stance, the  example  of  Great  Britain.  If,  in  that  Kingdom,  the  fruits  of  capital 
and  industry  were  so  distributed  that  labor  should  receive  a  due  reward,  Uie 
miseries  of  privation  never  need  be  felt  by  the  industrial  classes.  On  the  other 
hand,  thougn  the  British  Empire  is  immenslj  rich,  the  British  people — ^that  is, 
the  masses — ^are  miserably  poor.  Comparatively,  the  wealth  is  grasped  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  while  a  vast  majority  are  reduced  either  to  absolute  pauperism, 
or  to  a  state  closely  bordering  on  it.  To  perpetuate  this  condition  ot  the  labor- 
ing poor,  there  is  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  no  less  than  $3,730,- 
000,000  j^orbed  in  the  public  ^lebt  I  The  interest  and  charges  on  this  enormous 
sum,  are  no  less  than  $1^000,000  per  annum,  to  be  paid  by  means  of  taxes  and 
impost  and  excise  duties,  which  are  eventually,  though  indirectly,  laid  on  labor 
itself.  From  that  source  alone  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  the  royalty  of  Great 
Britain  draw  the  above  amount,  to  say  nothing  of  much  larger  sums  for  tne  support 
of  royalty,  and  for  governmental  purposes.  In  this  way,  is  industry  robbed  of 
much  of  Its  reward;  and  of  the  rest,  more  hereafter.  However  desirable  wealth 
may  be.  Heaven  forbid  that  the  United  States  should  ever  possess  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain,  if  they  must  take  her  poverty  and  wretchedness  with  it. 

The  elements  of  wealth,  I  take  to  oe,  all  that  is  combined  for  its  production. 
They  are  labor,  skill  and  materials.  Wealth  is  the  direct  product  of  this  indis- 
pen8iEU>le  combination — ^while  the  circulating  medium,  whether  gold  and  silver  or 
any  thing  else,  is  a  convenient  adjunct,  to  facilitate  the  operation.  Honey  is 
not  wealth,  except  merely  as  a  house  of  delegates  are  the  people— by  rcnpresen- 
tation.  The  moneyed  man,  is  a  man  of  weuth  only  by  implication.  Having 
nothing  but  money,  he  has  no  actual  wealth — yet  he  possesses  the  talisman  that 
can,  not  create,  but  command  it.  All  the  market  value  of  money  is  absolutely 
de|Msndeilt  on  the  combined  operation  of  labor,  skill  and  materials.  These 
again  are  valueless  in  themselves,  each  by  itself;  and  their  value  is  enstamped 
on  them  by  means  of  their  combined  operation  and  product;  and  the  latter  being 
valuable  only  bb  calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind,  to  satisfy  their 
iqMpetites,  and  to  cancel  their  wishes.  The  metals  are  valueless,  as  truly  as  the 
refuse  of  their  ores,  without  labor  and  skill  to  reduce  them  to  desired  forms. 
So  would  be  the  labor  and  skill  without  the  material.  So,  also,  would  be  the 
product  of  the  combination,  unless  adapted  to  the  wants  or  desires  of  man. 
This  is  all  the  value  of  any  thing,  in  a  commercial  sense.  From  these  plain  and 
simple  facts,  we  learn :  First — ^that  labor,  skill  and  materials,  are  the  elements 
of  wealth,  and  which  latter  consists  of  the  combined  product  of  the  three  former : 
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Second — that  that  only  can  assume  the  character  of  wealth,  which  caH  be  ap- 
plied to  some  definite  purpose  for  the  use  of  mankind :  Third — ^that  money  is 
valuable  only  as  the  representative  of  wealth — as  the  medium  of  ezchan^e  by 
which  business  transactions  are  facilitated,  and  the  creation  and  accumulation 
of  wealth  accelerated.    In  these  senses  alone  is  it  useful  or  valuable. 

For  instance — A.  has  materials  for  a  hat,  but  he  cannot  work  them  into  the 
desired  form.  To  remain  in  his  hands,  they  would  be  valueless.  But  B.  pur- 
chases the  materials,  for  which  he  pays  four  dollars;  and  thus  enables  A.  to 
purchase  a  pair  of  boots.  B.  fashions  the  materials  into  a  hat,  which  he  does 
not  want.  C.,  however,  wants  it,  and' pays  B.  six  dollars  for  it.  Here,  then, ' 
is  wealth  created  to  the  amount  of  six  aollars,  by  the  labor,  skill  and  materials 
of  A.  and  B.  Ito  value  to  B.  is  six  dollars,  because  with  t^t  money  he  can 
purchase  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  which  flour  he  wants.  It  is  worth  the  same  to 
0.,  because  he  wants  the  hat  more  than  he  wants  six  dollars.  Yet,  the  whole 
would  have  remained  valueless,  without  the  labor  and  skill  of  B.,  and  without 
the  several  wants  of  A.,  B.  and  C.  And  the  money  exchanged  between  them 
would  have  been  useles  and  valueless,  unless  each  could  have  purchased  with  it 
what  he  wanted.  This  is  the  use  of  money,  and  this  use  alone  stamps  it  with 
value.  It  is  this  which  makes  it,  not  essentially  one  of  the  elements  of  wealth, 
but  a  means  by  which  the  combination  of  those  elements  is  more  readily  brought 
about,  its  operations  facilitated,'  and  its  products  more  rapidly  eBhan<^. 
From  th^se  simple  and  well  known  truisms,  we  arrive  at  a  deduction  eauallr 
simple  and  true,  that  where  the  elements  of  wealth,  together  with  their  nana- 
maid,  capital,  are  most  equally  and  judiciously  distributed  and  combined,  their 
operation  will  be  most  effective,  and  most  subserve  public  and  individual  food. 

The  entire  amount  of  wealth  embodied  in  any  quantity  of  boots  and  snoes, 
though  a  pile  as^  large  as  the  Alleghany  mountains,  would  be  no  greater  than 
that  m  a  few  pairs  actually  wanted  for  use;  and  all  the  balance  would  be  8o 
much  waste  of  time  and  materials.  So  of  every  other  article.  To  command  a 
price  and  a  profit,  the  public  want  must  be  the  limit  of  production.  From  this 
rule,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  productions  of  a  country  should  be 
limited  to  the  demand  at  nome.  -One  country  may  produce  more  of  an  article 
than  its  wants  demand,  and  another  may  produce  less.    The  latter  country  may 

Sroduce  more  of  another  article  than  it  can  consume,  and  of  which  there  is  a 
eficiency  in  the  former.  Now,  if  each  of  these  two  countries  can  produce  the 
article  of  which  it  has  a  deficiency,  at  a  less  cost  than  it  can  be  purchased  of 
the  other,  then  there  is  a  mutual  loss,  and  so  a  loss  to  either,  if  such  be  the  ease 
with  either,  and  vice  versa.  One  country  produces  a  raw  material  for  manufac- 
tures. After  using  at  home  all  that  can  be  used  to  a  profit,  and  there  being  no 
object  for  a  profit^le  application  of  Uie  redundimt  labor,  tiien  it  is  «)od  econ- 
ora^r  to  continue  the  production  of  the  article,  in  the  quantity  equiv^ent  to  the 
foreign  demand.  But  when  the  supply  may  extend  bc^'ond  tnat  limit,  it  should 
be  curtailed;  because  an  over  supply  always  gives  the  purchaser  the  advantage 
in  the  market,  when  the  profit  of  manufacturing  at  home,  is  greater  than  that  of 
producing  it.  Take  the  case  of  an  individuid  farmer,  if  you  please,  to  illustrate 
this  position.  A.  raises  one  thousand  bushels  of  com  in  a  year;  and,  wanting 
but  nve  hundred  bushels  for  his  own  consumption,  he  sells  five  hundred  to  B. 
But  B.  raises  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  requiring  but  five  hundred  for 
himself,  sells  the  other  five  hundred  to  A.  Now,  if  A.  makes  ten  cents  per  bushel 
on  his  com,  and  B.  makes  twenty  cents  per  bushel  on  his  wheat,  it  is  evident 
that  B.  has  the  advantage,  by  fifty  dollars.  It  is  equally  evident,  tiiat  if  A.  can 
raise  wheat  at  the  same  cost  B.  can,  he  should  curtail  his  crop  of  com,  and  ^row 
his  own  wheat.  The  same  rule  holds  good  of  communities,  states  of  nations. 
Suppose,  again — B.  has  flouring  mills.  A  neighboring  community  furnishes 
a  full  supply  of  wheat  for  them.  B.  converts  this  wheat  into  flour,  and  sells  it  to 
that  community,  at  a  net  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  If  that  communitj^  have 
equal  facilities  with  B.  to  erect  and  operate  nouring  miUs,  and  can  still  raise  all 
the  wheat  they  want,  is  it  not  perfectly  evident  that  it  would  be  much  to  their 
interest  to  manufacture  it  at  home? 

If,  again,  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  ship  all  their  wheat  to  Europe 
to  be  manufactured  into  flour,  and  then  purchase  it  back  again  at  an  advance  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  on  its  original  price;  that  would  be  considered  a  bad 
speculation  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  wealth;  provided  the  people  of  this  country 
could  manufacture  their  wheat  at  a  less  cost,  and  especially  if  they  employed 
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the  reqnifiite  labor,  skill  and  capital,  in  some  pursuit  far  less  productive.  A  like 
mode  of  procedure,  with  any  other  product,  is  equally  impolitic.  If,  by  the 
same  amount  of  outlay  of  laoor,  skill  and  capital,  a  greater  amount  of  wealth 
can  be  created  by  the  manufacture  of  a  raw  material  than  by  its  |)roduction, 
common  sense  decides  at  once,  that  none  should  be  sent  abroad  which  can  be 
manufactured  at  home.  A  yankee  farmer  would  be  considered  rather  a  verdant 
specimen  of  his  race,  who  snould  transport  his  com  twenty  miles,  and  sell  it  to 
another  person  to  convert  it  into  ^rk  at  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent.,  when  he  could 
just  as  well  do  that  at  home  himself,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  by  which  to 
earn  one  half  the  money.  Yet,  something  like  this,  do  our  cotton  growers  and 
capitalists  of  the  South. 

The  proper  distribution  and  application  of  the  elements  of  wealth  are  impor- 
tant to  the  creation  of  any  amount  of  wealth,  however  small.  A.  is  a  person  of 
inventive  eenios.  He  constructs  a  machine,  curious  indeed,  which  excites  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  beholder;  but  it  is  applicable  to  no  useful  purpose 
whatever.  Here  is  a  misapplication  of  the  elements  of  wealth.  Their  product 
w  stamped  with  no  value.  B.  can  sell  but  one  thousand  pairs  of  boote.  Yet 
he  manufactures  ten  thousand  pairs.  Nine  thousand,  no  one  wants.  They  are 
without  value.  Here,  the  elements  of  wealth  are  misapplied,  besides  not  being 
properly  distributed. 

Had  A.  applied  his  labor,  skill  and  materials,  to  the  construction  of  a  machine 
to  serve  some  useful  purpose,  and  had  those  combined  by  B.,  in  the  nine  thous- 
and extra  pairs  of  boots,  been  appropriated  to  a  similar- ol^ect,  both  would 
have  been  benefited,  wealth  woula  nave  been  created,  and  public  oood  promo- 
ted by  their  operations.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  dead  loss  to  themselves,  and  the 
products  benefit  no  one.  In  fact,  they  have  destroyed  even  the  value  of  the 
materials,  and  suffered  the  loss  of  all  tne  labor. 

A  bale  of  cotton  weighs,  say,  four  hundred  pounds.  On  the  plantation  it  is 
worth,  say,  twenty  dollars.  It  is  the  demand  for  the  article  alone  which  imparts 
that  value  to  it.  Thus,  this  bail  of  cotton  is  the  representative  of  that  amount 
of  wealth,  created  by  labor,  skill  and  materials.  On  its  way  to  the  market,  on 
its  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  on  its  passaee  to  the  storehouse  of  the  manu- 
facturer, its  value  increases  at  every  step,  by  the  expenditures  which  attend  its 
removal.  All  this  value,  thus  increased,  depends  eventually  on  the  usefulness 
of  the  purpose  to  which  the  article  is  to  be  applied.  Finally,  its  market  value 
is  again  very  much  increased  by  its  conversion  into  cloth,  Ac,  the  object  of  its 

Sowth.  Tnus,  through  idl  its  various  stages,  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  to 
e  sale  of  the  manufactured  goods,  its  value  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase, 
by  means  of  labor,  skill  and  materials,  aided  by  the  magic  powers  of  wealth  or 
capital  previously  created  by  similar  means.  The  seed,  labor  and  skill,  as  far 
as  cotton  is  concerned,  would  have  been  worthless  without  th^  land.  The  cot- 
ton would  have  been  worthless  without  conveyance  to  market.  There  it  wo«ld 
have  been  worthless  without  labor  and  skill  for  its  manufacture.  Converted 
into  cloth,  it  would  have  been  worthless,  but  for  the  demand  for  the  article  to 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  All  these  combined,  have  created  an  amount  of  wealth 
equivalent  to  the  full  market  value  of  the  finished  article,  less  the  materials 
used  in  the  process,  other  than  cotton. 

The  market  value  of  an  article  will,  at  all  times,  bear  some  relation  to  the  de- 
mand for  it,  and  its  price  will  fluctuate,  as  the  supply  may  be  comparatively  great 
or  small.    Hence,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  single  bale  or  cotton  may  be 

Eroductive  of  profit  to  its  producer,  every  man  may  grow  cotton  to  any  amount 
e  chooses,  with  a  similar  result.  The  demand  for  any  article — that  is,  a  de- 
mand that  will  ensure  a  profit  to  the  producer — must  ever,  as  a  general  rule,  by 
the  general  laws  of  trade,  be  limited  oy  the  actual  wants  of  the  consumer.  Au 
extesB  beyond  this,  as  a  general  rule,  will  inevitably  reduce  prices  in  nearly  the 
same  ratio;  and  it  will  usually  be  found  that,  in  the  long  run,  all  that  has  oeen 
expended  in  the  production  of  that  excess,  is  virtually  lost  to  the  producer; 
that  is,  if  the  over-supply  is  continued  for  a  long  time.  Nothing  is  exempt 
from  this  rule.  Even  gold  and  silver  are  subject  to  it;  and  each  great  and  per- 
manent increase  of  these  metals,  reduces  their  permanent  value  in  a  correspond- 
ing ratio.  Even  temporary  fluctuations  in  the'  amount  of  the  circulating  medium, 
are  as  distinctly  marKed  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  interest  in  the  transactions  be- 
tween lenders  and  borrowers,  as  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
crops,  in  the  event  of  a  remarkable  short  crop  being  succeeded  by  one  extremely 
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abimdant.  The  true  method  then  is,  so  nicelj  to  Balance  the  distribution  and 
application  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  that  demand  and  sapplj  shall  be  as 
nearly  reciprocal  as  possible. 

To  do  this  exactly,  is,  no  doubt,  impossible;  but  it  should  be  done  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  order  to  render  business  productive  of  wealth. 

2.  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES   OF  A  COTTON   MANUFACTORY  IN 

MISSISSIPPI  OF  $30,000%CAPITAL. 

After  the  elaborate  article  which  we  gave  in  our  paper  of  the  3d  inst,  on  the 
subject  of  cotton  manufactures,  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity,  at  pres- 
ent, for  further  comment.  We  have  not  yet,  however,  furnished  our  readers 
witJi  the  very  important  information  of  the  expenses  of  a  cotton  manufactory. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  do  this  satisfactorily.  The  following*  estimate,  fifmished 
by  H.  Hilzheim,  Esi}.,  a  merchant  of  our  city  who  has  g^ven  tiie  subject  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  may  be  relied  upon : 

Board  for45hands,  negroes  20  cts.  $9  00 
7     "      whites  SOcts.   2  10 


9  men,  75  cents  per  day, $6  75 

20boy8,40    "  " 8  00 

26girls,50    "  •*' 13  00 

1  spinner, 2 

1  weaver, 2 

1  superintendent, 3 

1  fireman, 1 

1  watchman, 0 

4  cords  of  wood,  $1 .75  per  cord,    7 
1)^  gallons  oil,     1.25  per  gal.,    1 

Incidental  expenses, 1 

Two  men   for  different   work, 

$1.50, • 3  00 

1155  lbs.  cotton,  6  cents, 69  30 

300   Ibe.  wool,  18  cents, 54  00 

Lose  in  wasted, 8  00 

Interest  on  $30,000,  8  per  cent.,    6  67 
Insur.    on        do.    2  per  cent.,    1  67 


00 
00 
75 
00 
75 
00 
87 
00 


$200  86 
2161  yds.  44o8naburg8, 

9c. $194  40 

300  yds.  4-4  Linseys,  25c    75  00 

^$269  40 

Net  profit  per  day, 63  54 

313  working  days  at  a  cost  of 

$200  86  per  day, $62,869  18 

676,08  yds.  osnaburgs, 

per  year,  at  9  c.,  $60,847  20 
93,900yds.linsevs, 
per  year,  at  25  c,  23,475  00 
*^  ^  — ^94,322  20 

Net  profit  per  year,    $21,453  02 


By  Uiis  estimate  the  net  profit  upon  the  capital  invested  would  be  about 
gixtyficr  per  cent.  We  must  take  into  consideration,  also,  the  additional  advan- 
tage to  the  town  of  the  expenditures  of  the  operatives.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  sum  for  expenses  in  the  above  estimate  wiu  be  spent  in  the  ci^  of  Jackson. 

Miuinippian, 

3.  COST  OF  COTTON  MACHINERY. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  the  actual  cost  of  cotton  machinery,  capable  of 
turning  out  2160  yards  of  lowels  and  300  yards  of  linseys  per  day.  Estimating 
the  lowels  at  ten  cents  per  yard,  and  the  linseys  at  thirty  cents  per  yard,  the 
total  revenue  per  day  would  be  $306,  or  about  ^2,000  per  annum. 

1  willow, $70 

1  Whilin's  lapper,  3  beaters,. . . .    450 
21  cards,  30  inch  cylinders,  $145,.  3045 

2  drawing  frames, 375 

3  speeders,  $250, 720 

1  grinding  machine,  $80, 80 

1  turning  machine, 70 

2  wool  cards,  $350, 700 

1  wool  picker, 75 

1  Burr  machine. , 75 

1  mule, 200 

10  throstles,  144  spindles,  $350, .  5040 

2  reels,  $40, 80 


1  yam  press, $40 

2  Warpers,  $75, 150 

1  spooler, 102 

2  c&essere,  $400, 800 

401oom8,$60, 2400 

23  set  card  clothing,  $51 1 150 

80  set  harness  80  reeds, 205 

6000  bobbins, 180 

200spools, 60 

1  turning  lathe, 45 ) 

1  engine, 2500 

Total  cost, $19,047 


4.  GEORGIA  AS  SHE  IS. 

We  believe  the  people  of  Georgia  are  bv  no  means  lacking  in  an  honest  and 
just  State  pride — a  consciousness  that  in  all  that  renders  a  State  prosperous  and 
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great,  their  own  is,  to  say  the  ftast,  not  behind  her  sisters.  But*  will  the  reader 
pardon  ns,  when  we  intimate  an  opinion  that  the  error  of  our  people,  in  con- 
nection with  this  topic,  is  an  over-modesty — a  disrelish  to  make  their  own  great- 
ness, as  a  people,  the  theme  of  their  conversation,  however  conscious  of  the 
actual  fact  "We  are  by  no  means  joking  in  these  remarks.  (Georgia  has  suffered 
in  the  estimation  of  her  sister  States,  and  of  the  world,  from  the  mere  fact  that 
while  others  make  their  States  renowned  by  their  constant  exposure  of  them,  as' 
cities  set  on  hills,  the  people  of  Georgia,  on  the  contrary,  would  seem  to  prefer 
rather  to  put  her  light  under  a  bushel,  so  that  others  could  neither  see  nor  ap- 
preciate her  wondemil  advantages  and  immunities  as  a  people.  Look  at  the 
reputation  which  other  States  have  actually  acauired  upon  Geor^a  enterprise 
and  Georgia  improvements.  And  we  do  not  blame  them  for  doing  so.  This 
thing  of  considering  one's  State,  and  claiming  for  one's  State,  all  that  is  envia- 
ble, ay,  even  far  beyond  any  body  else's  State,  is  not  excusable  alone,  it  is  posi- 
tively praiseworthy.  If  one  can 't  boast  of  his  own  home,  he  need  hardly  expect 
others  to  boast  for  him.  And  whether  real  or  otherwise,  with  the  bulk  of  the  world 
this  boasting  passes  as  reality,  and  the  State  reaps  the  benefit  in  her  reputation 
abroad,  and,  we  may  add,  in  the  respect  and  love  of  her  own  people  at  nome. 

Well,  if  any  southern  State,  ay,  or  northern  either,  has  just  cause  to  boast  of 
their  homes,  surely  Georgians  may  rightfully  boast  of  theirs.  She  makes  more 
cotton  and  com — has  more  railroads — ^more  manufactories — ^more  flourishing 
towns — ^more  shipping  (possibly  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans) — ^pays 
len  taxes — ^has  more  schools  and  more  scholars — has  more  diversified  mineral 
wealth,  from  iron  to  gold  inclusive — she  is  dotting  the  country  with  the  finest 
flour  inills— she  is  nearly  ready  to  furnish  her  own  citizens  and  the  l>eople  of 
other  States  with  flour  to  eat,  with  cloth  to  wear,  with  iron  to  work,  with  lime 
and  marble  to  build,  and  to  fertilize— she  is  dispensing  with  the  industry  of 
other  States,  by  making  her  own  industry  fumisn  her  supplies,  luxuries  and 
all,  from  apples  and  onions,  sugar  and  molasses,  to  beef  ana  pork,  and  all  else 
that  is  ^ooa  inclusive — she  has  a  smaller  public  debt — a  finer  climate,  or  cli- 
mateB  (j&r  she  has  them  by  the  assortment)*— as  good  a  ^veminent — as  whole- 
some laws — as  perfect  a  judiciary — as  thriving  a  population — and  is  more  rapid 
in  her  onward  progress  toward  the  full  dev^opement  of  her  extraordinary  re- 
sources, than  most  (may  we  not  brag  a  little  while  on  this  topic,  and  say,  than 
any)  of  her  sisters  of  the  South.  Why  shall  we  not  boast  of  (Georgia?  She  is 
worthy  of  all  the  commendations  her  people  can  bestow  upon  her.  She  is  a 
most  generous  mother;  and  he  is  but  a  cnurlish  son,  who  does  not  think  her 
better,  and  love  her  more,  **  than  every  land  beside." 

We  have  been  led  to  the  foregoing  reflections,  by  noticing  of  late,  in  various 
quarters  abroad,  kindly  and  complimentary  references  to  our  honored  old  com- 
monwealth, by  those  wl\o  seem  to  have  iust  woke  up  to  the  rapid  march  of 
Geoma  improvement,  and  the  undoubted  fact  of  Georgia  greatness.  We  are 
thankful  for  every  kindly  tribute;  and  promise,  in  return,  that  Georgia  shall  be 
the  exemplar  State  of  the  South,  to  point  her  sisters  to  what  they  can  do,  and 
what,  at  least  in  their  degree,  they  may  become,  through  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
under  the  guidance  of  sound  counsels. 

5.  HANUFACTURES— NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

Nashvilli,  February  27t  1849. 

J.  D.  B.  Dm  Bow,  Eiq.,  New  Orleant :  From  a  correspondence  which  we  held  during  the  Hum- 
mer of  '47  (3'ou  In  New  York  and  I  in  Boston),  I  infer  thiit  some  sccount  of  the  cotton  man- 
ufactories of  Tennessee  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you.  I  inclose  a  short  and  hurried  letter, 
written  by  me  to  a  friend  who  desired  for  another  such  information. 

Tennessee  is  completely  aroused  to  the  Importance  of  diverting  a  portion  of  her  surplus  labor 
to  Banufactoring,  and  will  soon  decome  prominent  in  that  way.  The  truth  is,  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  provisions  and  labor,  and  abundance  of  fuel,  with  the  raw  mateiial  right  at  our 
doors,  we  can  make  coarse  cotton  and  woolen  goods  cheaper  than  they  can  be  msde  elnetohere. 

Very  respectfully,  8am*l  D.  Moroait, 

Nashville,  February  13, 1849. 

V.  K.  Stevinson,  Ei»q.— Dear  Sir:  In  answer  lo  your  note  of  this  date,  asking 

me  to  furnish  to  you  (for  the  use  of  a  friend  who  desires  it)  such  information  as  I 

may  possess,  with  regard  to  the  cotton  manufactories  of  this  State,  I  have  to  re* 

mark,  thot  the  knowledge  which  I  possess  extends  only  to  those  esiablisliroents 
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situated  within  the  **  middle  division"  of  the  State;  and  even  that  is  too  saperficial 
to  be  entitled  to  much  consideration. 

There  are  probably  now  in  operation  within  the  Ii^ounds  of  '^Middle  Tenuessee," 
some  twenty  different  mills  for  the  manufacturing  of  yarns  and  cloths.  From  the 
best  data  I  have  at  command,  I  estimate  the  number  of  spindles  in  operation  at 
not  less  than  18  or  20,000.  There  are  but  few  of  these  mills  which  as  yet  are 
making  cloths,  though  several  more,  I  understand,  are  preparing  to  do  so.  The 
article  manufactured  consists  chiefly  of  cotton  yarns,  varying  in  sizes  from  nuui^ 
her  3  or  4  to  number  13  or  14.  Some  two  or  three  of  them  abo  manufactare  a 
heavy  article  of  wool  and  cotton  goods,  used  for  negro  clothing. 

In  oddition  to  the  mills  alluded  to,  there  is  now  beinff  erec'ed,  and  very  near  ita 
completion,  another  one  at  Lebanon,  30  miles  distant  trom  Nashville,  and  which, 
in  point  of  construction  and  machinery,  is  belieTed  to  be  fully  equal  to  any  <me 
in  America  of  iU  sise — the  buildings  all  being  of  the  best  material,  and  on  the 
most  approved  plans — fir<»-proof  throughout.  The  engines  for  propelling  it,  aa 
well  as  its  operative  machinery,  embrace  all  the  latest  A  merican  and  European 
improvements.  The  buildings  (which  are  in  greater  part  four  stories  high)  cover 
an  area  of  very  nearly  or  quite  three- fourths  of  an  acre.  When  finished  it  is 
designed  to  contain  6,000  cotton  and  2,000  woolen  spindles,  and  240  looms,  capa- 
ble of  producing  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  yards  of  cloth  daily;  and  as  the 
goods  which  it  is  intended  to  produce  will  be  of  the  heaviest  description,  the 
quantity  of  cotton  which  it  will  require  for  a  year's  operation  will  be  about  2,500 
or  3,000  bales,  with  a  proportionate  amount  of  wool.  So  you  will  perceive  that 
within  a  short  time  there  will  be  in  operation,  in  this  division  of  the  State,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  25,000  spindles;  and  as  these  spindles  will  all  be  engaged  in 
producing  the  very  heaviest  description  of  yarns,  the  entire  amount  of  cotton 
required  for  them  will  not  be  short  of  8,000  bales. 

in  the  eastern,  and  also  in  the  western,  division  of  the  State,  there  are  many 
other  small  mills,  of  which  I  know  too  little  to  enable  me  to  give  to  you,  for  your 
friend,  any  information  of  a  character  sufficiently  reliable  to  make  it  valuable  to 
him.  I  hesitate  not,  however,  to  assert  that,  together,  the  two  other  divisions 
possess  not  less  than  10,000  spindles,  and  consequently  increase  the  quantity  of 
cotton  manufactured  annually  to  not  lef«  than  12,000  bales  in  all — ^more  likely 
exceeding  than  fallinsr  under  this  number. 

As  to  the  names  of  the  different  mills,  their  owners,  and  the  post-offices  near- 
est to  them,  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  them  to  your  friend  with  that  de- 
gree of  accuracy  which  I  would  otherwise  be  pleased  to  do.  The  inclosed 
memorandum  will  give  you  all  the  information  I  po^ess  at  present,  on  this  branch 
of  the  subjects-remarking,  that  I  do  not  submit  it  to  you  as  being  anything  more 
than  a  mere  approximation  to  the  number  of  spindles  operated  in  each  mill-— 
with,  however,  the  further  remark,  that  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  not  over-eati- 
mated  them  in  the  aggregate.  In  great  haste,  your  ob*t  serv'r, 

S.   D.    MCE^AW. 

P.  S. — You  will  observe  that  in  the  list  of  mills  I  have  included  two  which  are 
barely  beyond  the  boundary  of  Tennessee — in  North  Alabama.  I  have  included 
them  because  a  large  proportion  of  their  manufactures  are  consumed  in  this 
State;  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  is  more  intimately  connected  with  Tennessf'e 
than  with  Alabama. 
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1.  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  ST,  LOUIS. 

In  the  closing  number  of  the  last  volume  of  our  Review,  we  gave  the  most 
elaborate  and  full  statistics  of  the  great  and  growing  commerce  of  New  Orleans, 
in  every  department  We  give  with  equal  interest  and  care  now,  the  statistics 
of  another  vast  and  growing  western  city,  St.  Louis,  which  we  obtain  from  a 
pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Chambers  of  that  city,  the  able  editor  of  the  Mis- 
souri Republican. 
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bnforU  into  SL  Lowt,/or  the  yeart  1844, 1845, 1846,  1847  and  1848,  commencing 

January  itt  and  ending  December  3 lit 

1848.  1847.  1846.  1845.  1844. 

Applei,  green,  bbU 12,628  2,128  3,728  6,314  7,233 

Beef;tieice8 9.369  6,735 

»»     bbU 7,866  4,720  1.716  5,264  4,280 

^*     belf  bbli. 87  169  99  63 

BacoD,  casks 25,820  14,425  11,803  6,180  19,225 

hhds 3,603 

-        bbls 2,847 

box 3,775  1,289  618  149  484 

BAtter,  hhds 66 

bbls. ;..       2,200  1.084  823  558  618 

*'        kegs  and  jars. . .       8,131  4,199  3,940  3,420  3,099 

Brooms,  dozen 6,744 

Beeswax,  bbls. 300  759  476  319  337 

»        boxes  and  ska.          430  798  646  631  837 

Bagging,  pes 1.084  1,442  3,243  4,217  3,120 

Beans,  bhds 79 

bbls 3.258  5.337  4.370  2,091  1,518 

«        sks 2,003  4,134  2,199  1,320  389 

Bran,  tons. 30 

«      sacks. 63,726 

Bariey,  bushels 111,003  114,680  20,277  32,231  8,478 

Buffalo  robes,  packs. . . .      15,188 

«»      loose....       2,227  7,782  16,717  14,475  33,670 

Com,  bushels 699,693      1,016,318  68t<,649  107.927  56.720 

Castings,  tons. 428  1,764  1,604  1,590  937 

Cheese,  casks 84  236  430  221  550 

••        boxes 8,333  12.160  11,232  8,822  9,337 

Cider,  bbls 1,180  336  421  763  560 

Coffee,  sacks 78,842  77,767  65,128  46,204  .38,721 

Cotton  yarns,  pks 11,480  12,762  13,260  10,756  5,354 

Flour,  bbls 387,314  328,568  220,457  139,282  88,881 

«      half  bbls 541  686  1,059  563  530 

Furs,  packages 1,194  2,148  3,011  2,535  973 

Featherf,  sacks 856  384  768  816  471 

Flaxseed,  bbls 4,906  4,992  3,693  2,136  2,741 

*<        sacks 7,349 

Ginseng,  bbls 119  14  19  20  75 

"       sacks. 33  253  58  34  63 

Glass,  boxes 19,834  18,722  24,630  23,563  4,697 

Hemp,  bales 47,270  72,222  33,853  30,997  69,292 

Hides 62,097  71,677  63,396  70,102  55,572 

Iron,  bar,  ton 6.341^       ld>070  2.484  2,282  1,981 

*•    pig,   " 4,463  2,729  2,326  1,480  1,469 

Lead,  pigs 705,718  746,128  730,829  750,877  595,01 2 

«•      bar,  lbs 7,621  88,650  19,300 

Lard,  bbls 67,339  32.021  26,462  7,662  12,293 

•*     kegs 14,180  8,595  14,730  6,659  12,999 

"      tierces 6,579  150  ^ 

Whisky,  bbls 29,758  22,239  29,882  29,788  24,510^ 

Brandy,      "   3,333  1,116  1,698  1.886  1.477 

Wine,        "    7.177  2,611  3,690  3,084  2,525 

Malt  liquors 4,282 

Lead,  wh.— kegs 2,247  5,256  3,466  1 ,526  1 ,973 

Molssses,  bbls 23,948  21,554  14,996  11,788  3,270 

Nails,  kegs 49,596  22,569  28,073  21,587  23,703 

Oils,  linseed,  bbls 1,609  485  826  695  140 

"    Castor,     •»   510  332  95  78  106 

*    Lard.        «    493  478  292  284  867 
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Onioni)  bbis 873 

«         sacks 9,931 

Oakum,  bales 816 

Oats,  bushels 343,700 

Pork,  bbIs 97,662 

»<     holfbbls 1,923 

«•     bulk,  lbs 8,854,000 

Potatoes,  bbls 3,434 

"        sks 72,214 

Pehries,  pkgs 1,880 

Rice,  tcs 948 

»«     bbls 

Rye,  bushels 9,075 

Rope,  h'p  cMs 12,633 

Shot,  kegs 323 

*^     bags. 

Salt,bbl8 38,800 

••    sacks 204,744 

Siiffar,  hhds 26,116 

«       bbls 7,946 

"       Havana,  boxes. .  6,866 

Tallow,  casks 398 

bbls 797 

Tar,bbls 5,027 

"  kegs 2,360 

Tobacco,  hhds, 9,044 

inan..bx8 5,446 


Tes,  chcsis 
Vinegar,  bbls 


2,384 
€06 


Wheat,  bushels 2,194,789 


1,580 

2.672 

1,072 

202,365 

43,314 

288 

285,797 

2,852 

24,076 

2,697 

762 

7,566 
10,798 

88 

44,380 

106,392 

12,671 

4,083 

16,028 

112 

2,217 

2,217 

5,656 

11,015 

6,548 

3,028 

1,233 

2.432.377 


J 

463 

4,752 

1,378 

95,612 

48,981 

39 

630,765 

3,625 

26,979 

1,266 

916 

5,283 

5,123 

28 

1,026 

58,948 

177,724 

11,603 

4,400 

1,352 

303 

1,114 

1,558 

-     5,776 

8,588 

7,903 

3,049 

1,086 

1.838,926 


218 

1,893 

1.104 

16,11^ 

15,702 

89 

261,754 

2,449 

12,045 

917 

869 

34 

3,054 

8,890 

462 

2,112 

21^157 

112,684 

10,-259 

3,721 

516 

75 

688 

1,630 

4,128 

11,564 

7,777 

2,086 

1,032 

971,025 


1,449 
2,357 
681 
16,4^ 
29,945 
73 
136*333 
3,915 
21,272 
540 
670 
103 
61 
12^25 
174 
88 
27,736 
124,234 
9,070 
1,912 
1^30 
32 
810 
528 
2,011 
9,707 
7,380 
1,800 
1,373 
720,663 


ATERA6K  RECEIPTS. 

Below  we  annex  a  table  showing  the  sggregate  receipts  of  twenty  of  the  load- 
ing articles  of  produce  for  the  past  Htc  }ears: 


Tobacco, 49,918  hhds.,  36,024 

boxes. 

Hemp, 253,634  bales. 

L«»ad, 3,528,566  pigs. 

Flour,. .  .1,164,502  bbls.,  3,379  half  bbls. 

Whear, 8,157,780  bushels. 

Oats, 574,269      **^ 

Barley, 286,669 

Rye„ 25,039 

Corn, 2,569,302 

Beans, 16,574  bbls.,  10,045  tacks. 

Beef,. 15,124  tcs.,  23,836  bbls., 

418  half  bbls. 


((■ 


€€■ 


**■ 


Pork,... 235,644 bbls.,  2,361  half  bbls., 

9  772  649  lbs. 
Bacon,.. ....  .80,846  casks,  9,064  bbls. 

and  boxes. 
Lard,..  145,949  bbls.,  57,364  kegr,  6,733 

tierces 

Tallow,. 920  casks,  5,624 bbls. 

Butter, 66  hhds.,  5,283  bbls.,  22,789 

kegs  and  jars. 

Whisky, 1 36.177  bbls. 

Hay, 12,964  bales. 

Bagging, 13,096  pieces. 

Bale  rope, 49,688  coils. 


Bliiimated  vahie  of  thirty  of  the  leading  artieie$  of  Produce  received  at  the  port  t/ 
St.  Louit,  from  the  Ut  of  January  to  the  ZUt  of  December,  1848. 


Articles  and  aggregate  amoaot. 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hhds 9,044 

"        manufactured,  boxes 5,446 

Hemp,  tons 9,454 

Lead,  tons 24,200 

Flour,  bbls 387,584 

Wheal,  bushels 2,194,789 


ATerage  rate. 

$45  00  per  hhd 

13  20  per  box 

B5  CO  per  ton. 

74  00  per  ton, 

4  25  per  bbl. 


It 


Corn, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Rye, 

Beans, 

Beef,  tierces      9,369 


"      699,693 

243,700 

«'      111,003 

'»      9.075 

14,196 


^it  prr  uDi. 
70  per  bush. 
2d  per  bush. 
21  per  bush.. 
38  per  bush. 
35  per  bush. 
40  per  bush. 
8  50  Der  tierce. 


Estimated' vaU 

$406,980  00 

71,887  CO 

802,590  00 

1.790,800  00 

1,637,232  00 

1.526,352  30 

195,914  04 

51,177  00 

42,181  14 

3,176  25 

6,678  40 

79,636  60 
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Beef,  barrelf,    7,866      6  50  per  bbl.  51.139  00 

"    half  barrels 87      3  28perhf.bbl.  282  75 

Pork,  tierces 1,074    10  OQper  tierce.  10,740  00 

"      bbis 96,618      7  50  per  bbl.  724,635  00 

"      halfbbls 1,923      3  75  per  hf.  bl.  7,136  25 

"      lbs.  bulk 8,454,000           2i  per  lb.  211,250  00 

Lmrd,Uerce8 6,579    17  50pertierce,  113,132  50 

«'     bbU 67,329     13  60  per  bbl.  908,941  50 

"     kegs 14,180      3  50  per  keg.  49,630  00 

Bacoo,  casks 25,820    28  00  per  cask.  720,960  00 

"       hhds. 3,603    38  50perhhd.  138,515  50 

"       bbls 2,847      7  00  per  bbl.  19,929  OO 

"       boxes 3,776    14  00  per  box.  52,858  00 

Whisky,  bbls 29,758      6  80perbbl.  201,454  40 

Tallow,  lbs 483,920           6i  per  lb.  31,454  80 

Butter,  Ibe 1,106,240            9  per  lb.  99,661  60 

Bale  rope,  coils 12,633      7  25  per  coil.  91,589  25 

Baggio^,  pieces 1,084    14  60  per  piece.  15,176  00 

Poiaioes,  buohels 1 57,697          30  per  bush.  47,309  10 

Onions,  bushels 22,481          36  per  busb.  7,868  35 

Grease,  Ibe 201,350            3i  per  lb.  7,092  25 

Hides,  green 10,468      1  50  eoch.  15,687  00 

"       drv ..51,639      1  62  each.  82,655  18 

Hay,  tons'. 845    12  00  per  ton,  10,144  00 

Flaxseed,  bushels / 32,460         80  per  bush.  U5MS  00 

Feaiherf,  Ibe .61,360          20  per  lb.  10,272  00 

Broomp,  dozen 6,713      1  25  per  doz.  8,391  25 

Dried  £ruit,.bushels 47,605          85  per  bush.  40.464  25 

Green  fruit,  bbls 12,628      1  50  per  bbl.  18,792  00 

Wool,  bales 904    S2  60  per  bale.  20,330  OO 

Total  estimated  value, $10,358,946  56 

Onr  import  taUes  show  that  the  reception  of  at  least  twenty  articles  of  produce 
not  enomerated  in  this  calculation,  and  whose  aggregate  value  we  should  place 
at  near  three  miUion»,  thereby  making,  according  to  the  best  information  we  have 
upon  the  subject,  the  entire  produce  trade  of  this  city,  during  the  year  1848,  worth,, 
at  the  lowest  possible  estimate,  thirteen  milHani  of  doUarr, 


SHimKa,  TQVnAQM,  BVO. 

The  shipping  or  earryinff  trade  of  a  city,  we  presume,  may  be  received  as  an 
evidence  of  her  commercial  importance,,  and  when  viewed  in  this  lightrthe  posi- 
tion of  St.  Louis  is  truly  gratifying  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  her  grpwth  and 
prosperity.  The  whole  number  of  steamers  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  our  city  during  the  past  }rear  was  263,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  61 ,390*  tons,  against  274  steamers,. with  a  tonnage  of  60,094  tons  during  1847; 
showing  a  decrease  of  eleven  boats,  but  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  to 
the  extent  of  1,296  tons,.and  although  these  figures  show  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  vessels,,  nevertheless  there  has  been  a  very  material  addition  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  employed,  and  the  discrepancy  is  easily  account- 
ed for,  by  the  fact  that  the  boats  employed  in  the  trade  during  the  past  year  were 
larger,  and  more  permanent  than  formerly,  and  there  were  fewer  transient  ones 
of  small  class  from  the  Ohio  river  and  other  sections.  This  remark  will  apply 
particularly  to  the  Illinois  river  trade,  which  heretofore  received  a  large  numoer 
of  transient  light  draufffat  traders  during  a  low  stage  of  water  from  Pittsburgh  and 
other  points  on  the  Ohio.  In  addition  to  the  263  steamers  employed  in  1848, 
there  were  sixty-eight  bargep,  with  an  sggregato  tonnage  of  4,641  tons;  also, 
there  arrived  at  the  wharf  $19  keels  and  flats,  whose  tonnage,,  at  a  very  low  esti- 
mate,  would  swell  the  total  amount  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  of  this  city 
for  the  year  1848,  to  upward  of  75,000  tons.  Annexed  will  be  found  a  table, 
which  shows  the  monthly  arrival  of  steamers  at  this  port,^and  where  from,  during 
the  past  three  years : 
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OOHPABATXTE  ABftlVALB  OF  8TEAX  BOATS  AT  THX  POET  OF  8T.  LOUIS, 

From  Jfew  Orlearu,  Cairo,  the  Ohio,  Upper  MmUtippi,  llUnou  and  Missouri  Rivers, 
and  all  other  points  during  the  ytars  1846,  1847  and  1848. 

New  Orle«M.  Ohio.  lUinola. 

1846,  1847,    1848.    1846,    1847,    1848.    1840,    1847.    184C. 

Januarr, 15  232988       11         3926 

Februarr, 33  15       26       26       16       12       42         8        33 

Maroh, 25  4853262838408573 

April, 27  77   47   35   41   43   44   91   67 

May, 59  93   22   65   61   37   80   106   82 

June, 36  49   30   52   37   44   51   60   53 

July, 23  673030       4148325855 

August, 32  24264437553241        71 

September, 30  2848373042       15       4564 

October, 32  22        51        48       67        43        41        57        70 

NoYember, 34  3249244248306063 

December, 49  23352722         8       36       3834 

Total, 395      502426420430429446658690 

Upper  MiMlMippi.         Mlieoari.  Cairo.  Other  points, 

1846,  1847,  1848.  1846,  1847,  1848.  1846,  1847,  1848.  1846,  1847,  1848. 

January, 5       4 

February, 31        8 

March, 36      41 

April, 55      74 

May, 115    128 

June,. 98      91 

July, 60      81 

August, 56  ^    51 

September,. ...  46      57 

October, 61      80 

November,. ...  56      69 

December,....  44     33 

Total,.... 6^    717    697    256    314    327      —    146    194    933    302    396 

Remarking  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Chambers  says : 

*'St.  Louis,  from  her  position,  is  destined  to  be  the  termini  of  all  the  main  rail- 
roads leading  from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Already 
efforts  are  making  to  push  railroads  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Charleston,  to  this  point  The  contemplated  railroad  from  Mobile  to 
the  moath  of  the  Ohio,  is  urged  on  account  of  its  anticipated  connection  with  this 
-iMy.  The  nation,  with  an  unanimity  seldom  equalled  on  such  a  subject,  accord 
to  St.  Louis  the  starting  point  of  a  National  Road  to  St,  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific.  The  demonstrations  made  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  by 
public  meetings,  private  efforts,  and  recent  movements  in  Congress,  give  an  assur- 
ance that  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
nation  and  accomplished  in  a  few  year& 

"  In  regard  to  matters  of  a  more  local  natnre,  we  have  but  little  to  say.  Our  city 
is  rapidly  improving  in  wealth  and  importance,  even  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine.  Manufactories  and  machine  shops  are  daily  springing  up  in 
•our  midst,  and  many  articles  hitherto  imported  for  domestic  purposes  have  now 
become  important  items  of  export.  The  value  and  quantity  of  manufactured 
articles  annually  imported  from  the  Ohio,  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  we  look 
forward  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  to  the  time,  and  that  at  no  very  distant 
day,  when  St.  Louis  will  not  only  prove  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  thee 
Mississippi  Valley,  but  also  the  machine  shop  of  the  entire  West.  Her  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  many  imported  articles,  are  even  now  greater  than  the 
cities  from  whence  they  come;  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  our  manufacturing 
resources  to  be  properly  developed,  to  bring  capitalists  and  mechanics  hither, 
where  their  money  and  labor  can  be  employed  with  certainty  and  profit. 

"  In  1840,  with  the  exception  of  several  flooring  and  saw  mills,  of  inconsiderable 
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note,  we  wore  entirely  destitute  of  manufacfories;  and  even  at  a  later  date,  our 
ettabliahments  in  this  respect  were  scarcely  worthy  of  attention.  Since,  how- 
ever, cotton,  woolen,  soap,  candles,  starch  and  various  other  manufoctories,  have 
sprang  into  existence,  and  are  now  driving  a  lucrative  and  extensive  businesr — to 
say  nothing  of  the  foundries  (about  eighteen  in  number),  flouring  mills,  machine 
shops,  &c.,  with  which  the  city  abounds.  Our  population  in  1830  was  estimated 
at  6,^4;  in  1840,  at  16,469;  and  by  the  late  State  census,  at  56,000. 

The  State  census  was  taken  under  circumstances  which  did  no:  permit  of  pre- 
cision or  accuracy.  Subsequently  the  census  was  taken  by  authority  of  the  city 
council,  and  by  that  we  now  have  evidence  of  the  inacuracy  of  the  previous  State 
returns.  By  the  returns  of  the  city  officers,  taken  for  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1849,  we  have  a  population  of  63,471.  Even  this  is  believed  to  be  short  of  the 
fact,  for  there  are  many  of  our  citizens  who  look  upon  all  inquiries  by  those  who 
take  the  censuf,  as  intended  for  purposes  of  taxation.  But  taking  the  statements 
as  made  by  the  city  officers,  they  show  an  increase  in  our  population  unsurpassed 
by  any  city  in  the  Welt  The  increase  of  the  past,  we  believe,  will  not  be  equal 
to  the  incoming  year. 
We  give  a  table  of  the  population  of  the  city,  by  wards,  for  the  lasl  three  census : 

1845.  1847.  1849. 

First  Ward, 6,866  9,970  9,972 

Second  •»     6,566  7,645  10,193 

Third     "    4,683  5,744  10,233 

Fourth   »*    5,321  6,354  9,221 

Fifth      •*     6,225  6,667  10,933 

Sixth     '*     6,574  11,453  12,920 

Total, 36,265  47,833  63,471 


LOSS  or   WS8TBBN  STBAMBOITS. 

From  the  Pamphlet  of  Mr,  Chambers  of  St.  Louis,  we  extract : 
Steaanboai*  destroyed  on  the  Western  Waters  dvring  1848. — The  following  list, 
which  we  have  compiled  with  great  care,  and  from  the  most  relioble  sources  of 
information  within  our  reach,  will  show  the  number  of  Steamboats  destroyed  on 
the  Western  Waters  during  the  year  1848. 

St  Louis. 
Lower  Mississ^pi. 
Arkansas  river. 

Red  river. 

St  Mary's  Landing. 
Missouri  river. 
Arkansas  river. 

'  Lower  Mississippi 

Illinois  river. 

Lower  Mississippi. 

Pittsburflrh. 

Lower  Mississippi 
it        it 

Sublette's  Landing. 

Note. — ^Tboee  marked  tboi  (*)  have  ilnce  been  raised  and  repaired.  From  the  above,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of  Steamboats  destroyed  on  the  Western  Waters  during  the 
past  year,  svm  up  fifty- nine ;  of  this  number,  three  barst  their  lioners  and  blew  up.  nineteen 
were  burnt,  and  the  reeidue,  thirty  .seven,  ytw  sunk.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  large  num- 
ber of  minor  aecklents,  involving  but  small  loss  of  property,  have  occurred  during  the  year 
•f  which  we  have  kept  uo  data.  As  regards  k»t8  of  life  in  the  above  fifty-nine  casttaltles,  we 
eitimale  it  at  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  including  all  other  accidents  as  far  as  can  be  asoer* 
lalnedp  two  hundred  and  fbrty-five  souls.  The  loss  of  property  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
.talnlBf .  but  at  the  very  low  esttanate  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  each  case,  the  sg gregate  loss 
wosM  sum  up  to  |5904)00,  indepeudent  of  the  loss  of  life  aad  personal  effects. 

13  VoL  L 


JVoie  f  Beat, 

Hoio  d9ttr9f$i. 

Whnu 

Avalanche, 

Burnt, 

March, 

Admiral, 

Sunk, 

January, 

Amulety 

(t 

c< 

Alert, 

CI 

April, 

Jaly, 

Amelia, 

t( 

Anglo  Saxon, 

CI 

February, 

Algoma,* 

»c 

April, 

Batesville^ 

«1 

June, 

Belle  Hatchee, 

tc 

August, 

Brunswick, 

kt 

October, 

Beardstown,* 

cc 

January, 

Blue  Ridge, 

Burst  Boiler, 

June, 

Ben  Rush, 

\Burnt, 

c» 

Clarksville^ 

U 

May, 

Caledonia, 

Sunk, 

January, 

Champlain, 

«c 

March, 
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^(HM  9S  B#at. 

Unt  itMirpftd. 

Cora.* 

Sunk, 

Charter  Oak, 

Burnt, 

C.  Conner, 

Sunk, 

Car  of  Commerce, 

« 

Confidence,* 

M 

Circassian, 

Burnt, 

Defiance, 

Sunk, 

DeKaib, 

<• 

Germantown, 

u 

Grondolier, 

«* 

Hr  Hodson, 

Burnt, 

Hibernian, 

M 

Iron  City, 

Snnk, 

J.  J.  Hardin, 

Burnt, 

Lightfoot, 

•« 

Laclede, 

M 

IdUle  Missoari, 

Sunk, 

Mogul, 
Malt; 

•» 

Burnt, 

Missoari  Mail, 

(« 

Monterey, 

Sunk, 

Marengo, 

•i 

Metet^r, 

C( 

Major  Barboor,* 

M 

Milwaukie,* 

«t 

Monona, 

l« 

Mendota, 

u 

Pelican, 

Burst, 

Pekin, 

Sunk,. 

Piney  Woods, 

Burnt, 

Pilot, 

Sunk, 

Panl  Jones, 

« 

Plow  Bojr, 
Ringgold. 

•< 

Rambler, 

«< 

Robert  Folton,* 

<c 

Rio  Grande, 

« 

Sea  Bird, 

Blew  up. 

Swatara, 

Sank,, 

Swan, 

*» 

Sowanna, 

M 

Treoton, 

Burnt, 

Tribaiary, 

»• 

Talma, 

8unk„ 

Time  and  Tide,* 

u 

Wvandotte, 
White  Rose, 

u 

Burnt, 

W.  H.  Day, 

Sunk,. 

Yazoo, 

M 

YazQO  City, 

M 

Yallabusha, 

Burnt, 

August, 

April, 

June, 

November, 

September, 

February, 

M 

October, 

August, 

November, 

February, 

March, 

December, 

March, 

May, 

March, 

M 

September, 
May, 

December, 

September, 

August, 

February, 

July, 

March, 

January, 

March, 

December, 

October, 

March, 

September, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

October, 

January. 

March, 

November, 

October, 

February, 

December, 

March, 

February, 

November, 

June, 

February, 

March, 

September, 

March, 


Missoari  river. 
Bailey's  Landing'^ 
Lower  Mississippi. 
Louisville.       ^ 
Hamburgh. 
Cincinnatir 
Liberty. 
Ohio  river. 


it 


tt' 


Apple  Creek  bar^     ^ 

Cincinnati. 

St.  Louis. 

t€ 
«€ 
«• 
<C 

Missouri  river. 
Ohio  " 

St  Louis. 

Kentucky  river. 
Lower  Mississippu 
Ohio  river. 


M. 


Lower  Mississippi » 


Upper       «♦ 
Lake  Ponchartraio. 
Arkansas  river. 
Ohio  " 

Missouri  " 
Arkanns  '^ 
Ohio 


♦♦ 


€t 


«•  €t 

Cape  Girardeau. 
Mouth  Ohio  river. 

««         t€  ti 


u 


U  tt 

Cincinnati 
LouitfVille. 
New  Madrid. 
Lower  Mississippi. 

Cairo. 

Arkansas  river. 
Lower  Mississippi. 
Memphis. 
Low^r  Mississippi. 


fTIAMBOAT   CASVltTIIS  ON  TBI  WISTUUT  RnmS  DT   1948. 

We  bavs  not  befl»re  new  beei»  akie  to  make  room  Ibr  tbe  followtng  tntsrssiint  statMes  of 
Steamboats,  copied  from  tbe  St.  Loals  Union  of  January  IS : 

Below  we  five  a  Hst  of  steamboat  eanialttsB  wbteh  oeenrred  on  tbe  Western  Waters  darlac 
tlie  year  1848.  It  has  been  earefblly  compiled,  sod  Is  bolteved  to  be  very  nearlyt  \t  not  quite, 
complete.  It  wlU  be  perceived  that  tbe  number  of  boats  wblcfi  bavemtt  wUli  disasters  of  va^ 
rkws  kinds,  not  tnclodlng  mere  bresksfe  of  maeblnery,  Is  one  bundred  and  nine.  These 
totally  lost  were  fifty-nine — more  than  a  boat  per  week.  An  unosoally  large  proportion  were 
destroyed  l>y  fire. 

A.  W,  J^eAa«tea.— Burst  her  boilers  above  Haysvllle,  on  the  Ohio  river ;  fifty  or  sixty  Hw 
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lost  and  ft  number  of  perioiM  injured.    Boat  and  cargo  a  total  loti.    Bhe  waa  a  nawboat, 
built  at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  and  on  her  Arit  trip. 

jtimra!. — t*K>und  from  New  Orleans  to  Ouachita,  was  sunk- to  her  cabin  floor,  by  eomiiig  in 
eootact  with  the  Clarksville,  bound  down,  heavily  laden  with  col  ton,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year.    Owned  in  A.  Louis ;  burden  two  hundred  and  forty-two  ton". 

Jittrt. — Snagged  and  sunk  near  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in  April.  Total  kiss.  Insured  in 
Pittsburgh  and  ^neinnati  for  |54)00. 

JMmUi*. — Cabin  burnt  at  Portland,  Ohio  river,  Init^ember.- 

Mg9WM. — Struck  a  rock  in  the  Missouri  river,  near  Lexington,  5th  April.  Large-aawunt  of 
freight  damaged.    Boat  raised  and  repaired. 

dfaimcaa  — Burst  connecting  pipe  near  Madison,  Ohio  river,  20th  December.  Ten  persons 
scaMed    suie^al  latally. 

JSmtTJcan.  gay/s.— Burst -slsim-pipe  near  Marietta,  Ohio  river,  in  March,  by  which  four  pas* 
ssngers  were  badly  scalded. 

jf««i0t.— Sunk  In  Arkansas  river;  boat  and  cir^o  a  total  toss. 

Am$Um. — The  Amelia,  Captain  Sully,  snagged  and  lost  on«|»par  Red  river,  in  June.  Insnrad. 
Csrgo  of  cotton  saved. 

Jtnglo8ttX0n. — Ran  on  a  log  and  sunk  near  St.  Mary's  landing,  Mississippi  rivac,  hi  Febru- 
sry.    Cargo  saved. 

JMtmmtaa  Mail, — ^Injured  by  collision  with  the  Jl«*«re  FuUpn^  near  Wesiport,  Ohio  river, 
Jnae  8th.    Damaged  by  fire  at  Louisville,  December  99tb. 

jtralmneke, — Burnt  to  the  Water's  edge  at  St.-^  Louis,  on  the  night  of  the  lOth  of  March. 
Worth  |10fOOO;  partly  Insured  at  Pittsburgh.    Machinery  now  in  the  new  Avalanche. 

B4U4MvilU. — Sunk  and  lost  near  llatfesvllle}  Arkansas,  in  June* 

Boy  8Ut9. — Struck  a  bluflT bar  at Sflding  IsUnd,2Sd  November.  Sprung  a  leak,  and  threw 
overboard  thirty  tons  of  freight. 

Bemrdat&wn. — Sunk  in  five  feet  w«ter,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  early  in  Janu* 
ary.    Raised  and  repaired. 

Bern  Rusk — Iturnt  to  the  water's  edge  at  Pittsburgh.  No  freight  on  board.  Boat  a  total  ■ 
km.    One  life  lost. 

Mu  Ridge. — Burst  her  boilers  three  miles  below  Galllpo^ls ;  twenty  or  thirty  lives  lost,  and 
auny  persons  Injured.     Boat  and  cargo  a  total  lots; 

RUl*  Btek9e. — Struck  a  snag  near  St.  Francis,  Arkansas,  and  sunk,  drowning  four  deck 
hands.  The  cabin  floated  off  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Helena.  Tweniy-flve  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  were  saved  by  the  Pike  No.  8.  When  the  boat  struck,  a  deck  hand  bad  seised  the 
yawl  and  escaped,  leavlnc  all  on  board  to  the  mercy  of  the  stream. 

Bransmiek, — Kun  into  at  New-Orleans,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  inly,  by  two  ships  In  tow 
of  a  boat.  Lost  one  wheel,  and  otUerwtoe  greatly  dtoiaged.  On  the  31st  of  October  lost,  by 
ranning  Into  a  bluff  bank,*durlng  a  thick  fog,  at  a  |K>int  seven  miles  above  Vleksburg.  Went 
down  in  lifxj  feet  water.    Insured  for  |10,000,  boat  and  cargo 

CteHitot;(s:w-Totally  destroyed  by  fire  at  Oxark  Wand,  Napoleon,  Mississippi  river,  on  the 
STth  of  May.    Captain  Holmes  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  the  crew  and  passengers  lost.- 
Issaranee  of  |10,000  on  the  boat. 

CkOiimnU. — Struck  a  snag  below  New  Orleans,  about  the  1st  of  January,  and  was  lost. 

CAasi^laMi. — Struck  a  snag  and  sunk  in  the  Mississippi  near  Sublette's  Landing,  March  11th. 
Boat  raised  and  cargo  saved. 

C»r0k — Snagged  on  tlie  19tb  of  March,  on  the  Missouri,  near  Hermann.  Bow  hanled  out 
of  waiar,  and  damage  repaired.  Also,  en  the  night  of  the  22d  Aogust,  snagged  and  sunk  U 
two  feet  water  near  Liberty  landing.    Raised  and  repaired. 

CamkrU. — Injured  by  a  gale,  and  snagged,  on  the  19th  of  March,  near  Cairo.  Damager 
rspalredr 

Cksrter  Osft. — ^IvUnred  by  fire  on  the  lOtb  of  March,  while  lying  at  the  St.  Louis  landing , 
and  Borrowly  escaped  the  nonflagratlbn  which  destroyed  four  other  boats.  Totally  destroyed 
by  fira  at  Bayley^  landing,  on  the  Mlsslaslppl,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April.  She  was 
frelgbled  with  grain  and  hemp  for  New-Orleans.  Bight  persons,. Including  the  first  engineer,  were 
kMt,  and  many  others  fearf^illy  injured.    The  boat  was  new,  and  valued  at  |3(M)00.    Insured. 

C.  OewMT. — Struck  a  snsg  and  sunk  In  twenty  feet  water,in  Bayou  Catalpha.  Boat  and 
cargo  a  total  loss.    No  lives  lost 

(Uiuelicut. — Tnjnred  by  snagging  in  Lower  Mississippi. 

Car*/  Cesmsi^.— Sunk  on  the  roekr  at  Louisville,  in  December. 

CAatesete. — Fh^  by  an  ezploston  ou  board  the  schooner  Maria  Tkmaast  at  New  Orleaiis,- 
Jaly  the  31st.    Damage  inconsiderable. 

CtnfUa»e$t-~Bank  by  eolliskm  with  the  Kiward  Batet  at  Hamburgh,  on  the  Mississippi 
rlvsr,  September  1 1th.    Raised. 

C0neeTdia. — Boilers  exploded  opposite  Plaquemlne,  Mississippi  river,  September  17th.  Thir- 
ty petsonn  scalded  and  miming.    Capt.  Pease  and  Mr.  Moeely,  second  clerk,  mortally  Injured. 

Cireasriam.^Bnrni  at  Cincinnati  37th  of  February. 

DtgUiKs.— Lost  at  Liberty,  Mississippi  river,  27th  of  February,  by  running  into  the  shore 
and  stalking; 
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De  KM. — Bank  on  the  Ohio  naar  Padnrah,  in  November,  by  being  ran  into  by  die  Clipper. 

Edtoard  Batt$. — Bolleri  exploded,  as  was  alle((ed,  ihrotigb  inefficlelicy  or  carelefsnean  of  Uie 
first  eoftneer,  on  12th  of  Angaet,  as  the  boat  was  undAr  way.helow  Hamhurfh.  MiMlitsippi 
river.  Thirty  perpone  were  liilled  or  mieeing,  and  thirty  more  badly  Maided,  niany  of  ^hom  died. 

Ort9  Eagle. — Deecending  the  MiMlMlppI  river  be'ow  Randolph,  on  tlie  night  of  the  10th  of 
Jane,  came  in  collision  with  the  SvkUoMa  ascending,  by  which  disaster  th^  steam  pipe  of  the 
Orsy  EagU  was  broken  and  the  hull  of  the  boat  much  Injured.  A  number  of  peraooa  were 
scalded,  and  some  drowned  by  Jumping  overboard. 

OTen,w00d. — Lost  cabin  by  running  into  shore.  Kentucky  river,  December.  Negro  man 
drowned. 

OerwumiUown, — rtunk  In  three  feet  water  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  about  ibe  firet 
of  August.    Raised  and  repaired. 

Oondolitr. — Sunk  at  Apple  creek  bir  in  November,  by  coming  in  collision  with  the  JmaiMk 
Lmwrenet.    Nothing  but  the  machinery  saved.    One  life  loaf.     Uoat  insured  for  |12,000. 

^Mser.— Badly  crippled  by  collision  with  the  Ckitde  Haruli,  at  Twelve  Mile  Point,  Bfissle- 
•ippi  river,  February  llih. 

^«ra/<(.— Injured  by  collision  with  the  Die  Weman^  above  St.  Louis.  February  ^d. 

H9b»lockiU0.^Blrwk  a  snag  about  thirty  miles  from  Springfield,  Ifisaisslppi,  and  sunk  le 
eight  feet  water.     Boat  and  cargo  supposed  to  be  a  total  loss. 

Bendriek  Buie—, — Burnt  at  Cincinnati.  27th  February ,  five  lives  loet. 

Hihenuan.-'hviTnt  at  St.  Louis  on  the  night  of  Ibe  10th  March.  Owned  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nensee.    Ne  Insurance ;  valued  at  ^3,800.    One  life  lost. 

Higklmni  JUry — Cnllapeed  a  flue  at  Coal  Port,Ohio  river.  27th  May.  One  person  scalded. 
Burst  steam  pipe  at  St.  Louis.  July  26th.  The  second  and  assistant  engineers  and  several 
other  personascalded. 

/rM  City. — Sunk  at  Hennepin,  Illinois  river,  In  August.  Raised.  Sunk  by  Ice,  and  totally 
lost  at  St.  Louis,  December  3l8t.    Several  lives  lost. 

/.  J.  /rar<<tfi.— Burnt  at  St.  Louis,  March  10th.     Valued  at  |10,000.    Insured. 

Kinney. — Blew  up  on  the  Tombighce,  S6th  May.  Seven  persons  killed  and  eighteen  wounded. 

Ligktfoot. — Burnt  at  St.  Louis,  May  9th.    Insured  for  15.800. 

liulede Burnt  at  St.  Louis,  March  lOrh.    Valued  at  1 1 5,000;  insured  tor  •5J0OO. 

Little  Missouri  —Struck  a  snag  at  Gwinn's  bar,  Mlsaourl  river.  25th  March  and  sunk.  Val* 
ued  at  |i8,0U0 ;  insured  for  1 12JMM).    Machinery  and  furniture  saved. 

Lady  Madison, — Inured  by  snagging  at  Manchester,  Ohio  river,  in  the  early  part  of  May. 

Laurel.—iSuuk  by  collision  with  the  Anthony  ffayns,  in  September,  on  the  llllnoie  river. 
Raised. 

Mendtfta. — Sunk  In  seven  feet  water  near  St.  Genevieve,  latter  part  i»f  January.    I<ost. 

Monona  — t^unk  in  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

Major  Barbour. — Rtta  into  and  sunk  by  the  Paul  Jonee  on  the  3d  of  February,  near  Troy, 
Indiana.  The  second  cliirk,  Mr.  Allisoh,  and  seven  passengers  were  drowned.  After  the 
sinking  the  upper  works  caught  fire  akid  were  burnt.  The  boat  was  new,  and  Insured  for 
^10.000. 

JIfissmtrt.— Injured  by  fire  at  Memphis,  on  the  6th  March.  Wa»  saved  by  the  use  of  the 
»*  doctor.** 

Jtft/tsaaAJs.— Sunk  on  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  July  14th.    Raised. 

JVarsii^e.— Burst  one  of  her  boilers  about  the  middle  of  April,  at  Tunica  Hend  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Captain,  engineer,  and  five  firemen  scalded.  A  negro  man  Jumped  overboard  and 
was  dr<nvned.  Sunk  In  the  Lower  Mississippi  by  collf^iioa  with  the  steamer  Harry  HUl,  Boat 
and  cargo  a  total  loss. 

Jlfsflis/aAs.— Injured  by  fire  at  St.  Louis.  May  9lh. 

Jtfst/.— Burnt  at  St.  Louis,  May  9tb.  Valued  at  95,000.  No  InMrence.  The  fire  orlgiB- 
aied  In  the  Ladies*  cabin. 

Missouri  JtoT—Burnt  at  St.  Louia»  May  9th.    Insured  for  |5,000. 

JVary.xPartially  burnt  at  St.  liOula,  May  9th.    Insured  fer  |5,000.    Repaired. 

Mont$rey,-^Bn9fgitd  and  lost  in  the  Kentucky  river  near  Paint  creek,  December. 

Malsor, — Cut  In  two  and  sunk  by  the  Paris  on  the  23il  of  August,  opposite  Cloverport,  in 
the  Ohio.  The  Meteor  was  bound  for  New  Oi  leans,  heavily  freighted  with  produce ;  the  Paris 
bound  up.  The  accident  occurred  in  a  fog.  SU  or  seven  Uvea  were  reported  to  have  been 
lost. 

Mogul. — Struck  a  snag,  which  tore  up  her  bouom  from  bow  ta  stern,  and  sunk  her  Im- 
mediately, at  Cloverport,  September  30th.  InMred  for  flOfOOO.  Machinery  and  furoitnre 
saved.    The  boat  was  new. 

JTathan  Hale. — Snagged  at  St.  Mary's  landing  in  February.    Repaired. 

Jfortk  df^c«a.— Injured  by  the  lee  at  Hanging  Dog  bar.  In  December. 

JVorf  A  jSmsriea. — Injured  by  coUialon  with  the  Josiah  Latsronee  near  Cairo,  April  lOtb. 

Oliver, — Burst  one  of  her  boilers  near  Mobile,  on  the  2d  September.  Captain  Miller,  her 
commander,  had  one  of  his  legs  broken,  and  was  badly  scalded.  A  passenger  and  one  negro 
man  were  killed,  and  eight  negroes  scalded.  Capuin  Miller  was  commander  of  the  Kinney 
also  at  the  time  of  the  exploeioit  on  board  of  that  boat,  and  bad  a  leg  broken  at  that  time. 
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Odd  FetUw. — Injared  by  inatglnff.  tlxleen  rofles  above  St.  Loult,  February  9th.  Repaired. 
Ran  into  the  Mrood*  at  DUmond  Itlaml,  lllinoto  river,  In  December.  Lmt  cbironeye,  and  * 
larf e  part  of  her  carfo. 

OfUa^JW.  2. — ColUpeed  a  flue  on  tlie  ArlEanitfl  in  November.  Several  iieraoat  were  killed 
and  oil)er«  eealded. 

FUnttr. — Burst  a  boiler  at  Twelre  Mile  I«land,  Illlnoit  river,  early  In  January.  The  boat 
was  dreadfully  shattered,  and  when  towed  lo  6t.  Louis  for  repairs,  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  per.ect  wreck.  Several  persons,  including  an  engineer,  the  chamber-maid,  and  three  cab- 
in passengers  were  killed,  and  several  others  badly  scalded.  Repaired.  Sprung  a  leak  at 
Pralfs  landing  2Sd  of  Auguxt,  and  Returned  to  St.  Louis  for  repaint. 

Pajil  J»nes. — Struck  a  snag  at  Grand  Chain.  March  16tli.  sunk  and  broke  In  two. 

Pr*iri$  Arrd.— Injured  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  Beardttovn  at  the  month  of  the  Illi- 
sole  rlvrr,  August  6ih.     Repaired. 

P*U*tint. — Burst  a  cylinder  Iread  at  Island  No.  40.'ln  August. 

PtUean. — Burnt  at  Rlloxi,  23d  of  August.     No  insurance. 

PUniD  Bof. — Sunk  In  the  Miseourt  on  the  6th  of  October,  near  Providence,  by  running  on  a 
saag.    She  was  entirely  new.     One  passenger  drowned. 

Pekim  —Sunk  in  the  Mississippi  above  Chateau's  Island,  December  28th. 

Piiwf  IFs#ds.— Burnt  on  Lake  Ponehartrain  on  the6tb  of  October.  Fifteen  persons  were 
known  to  have  been  lost. 

PiUt. — Sunk  In  the  Arkansas  river.    Boat  and  cargo  a  total  loss. 

JKisf/eU. — Lost  on  the  11th  of  February  by  sinking,  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas  river. 

Raw^Ur, — Sunk  and  destroyed  on  the  !^h  of  March,  near  North  ll«nd,  Ohio  river,  by  the 
fallinc  of  a  tree  acrnss  her  bow. 

Roh€H  JFWfen.— Rao  on  the  rocks  and  sank  at  Brown's  Island,  Ohio  river,  19th  of  April. 
Raised  snd  repaired. 

iHd/stef.— Collapsed  a  flue  on  Black  river,  opposite  Trinity,  June  21st.  One  person  was 
killed,  and  some  twenty  dangerously  scalded. 

R»h9rt  If  s^AtMOji.— Durst  starboard  boiler  on  the  12tb  of  August,  at  Fishing  creek  bar, 
Ohio  river.    One  person  killed  and  three  scalded. 

Rie  Oraiids.— Sunk  at  Golconda,  Ohio  river,  on  the  26tb  of  October,  from  Cincinnati  bounil 
tor  St.  IxMls.    Boat  badly  broken. 

Sm  Bird, — While  lying  at  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  nigiit  of  the  5tb  of  January,  bound  from 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  with  twelve  hundred  kep  of  powder  on  board,  caught  fire,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  after  blew  up  and  suhk.  No  person  was  killed,  all  on  board  having  fled  to  the 
shore  as  soon  ss  ibe  fire  was  discovered.  The  concussion  caused  considerable  Injury  to  the 
towH  of  Cape  Girardeau. 

5w«lar«.^>Sunk  by  collision  with  the  Tato»^  on  the  10th  of  March,  in  the  Mississippi,  twelve 
mile*  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.    Nhw  boat,  snd  a  total  loss. 

SsZ£aM. — Injured  by  snagf  Ing,  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  August,  flfteen  miles  above  Cairo, 
on  her  way  from  New-Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  Three  privates  of  i  he  2d  Infantry  were  knocked 
overboard  In  their  sleep  and  drowned.  The  snag  was  ninety  feet  long,  and  passed  up  through 
the  starboard  guards  of  tlie  Sultana,  In  front  of  the  wheel-houM,  knocking  down  a  platform 
amidships,  on  which  the  soldiers  slept. 

8t.Le*i»  Ooik.^Snafged  opposite  Providence,  Missouri  river,  March  18th.  Saved  from 
sinking  by  bulk-heading. 

Sw*m. — Sunk  and  lost  In  the  Ohio  near  Marietta,  November  10th.  She  was  bound  from 
PIttsboigh  to  St.  I.KM1IS  with  an  assorted  cargo.    No  iiisnrance. 

SewMss.^-Struek  on  the  Grand  Chain,  In  the  Ohio  river  and  sunk.    A  total  loes. 

8*m  OmlL — Injured  by  striking  an  abutment  In  the  Kentucky  river. 

7*r0nun. — Burnt  at  Cincinnati,  February  27th. 

THhutmrf. — Burnt  at  Louisville,  December  2iHb. 

TWsM. — Sunk  In  March,  near  New  Madrid.    Raised. 

Tms  mnd  Tide, — Struck  a  snag  near  Claiborne  Island,  in  the  Mississippi,  on  the  l6th  of 
February,  and  sunk  In  eight  feet  water.    Raised. 

T$Ugrmpk.—B}ini  a  pipe  at  Louisville,  April  3d,  by  which  one  of  her  eiigineers  was  injured. 

VMei€  l»«ii.-.|njured  by  collision  with  the  Martha  Waakiwgtn,  on  tlie  14th  of  June,  near 
Rome,  Ohio  river. 

UneU  Scm— Injured  at  llayon  Sara,  ou  the  18tb  of  July,  by  running  on  the  wreck  of  the 
(Hd  CHpptr, 

W,  H.  />«f  w— Sunk  In  Arkansas  river ;  boat  and  cargo  a  total  loss. 

irf«ad0iie.~8onk  to  her  hurricane  roof,  and  lost,  at  Paw  Paw  Island,  on  the  21st  of  No. 
vember,  by  striking  a  snag  as  she  was  rounding  to  to  put  on  short  some  deck  passengers  who 
were  quarreling.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  persons  were  drowned,  principally  deck  passen- 
gers. 

Whitt  Jt«s«.-~.Destro)-ed  by  firt  at  Cairo,  Illinois.    Boat  and  cargo  a  toUl  loss. 
If ««i»sed,^Bttrst  her  boilers  twelve  miles  below  New- Orleans.    Twelve  to  fifteen  lives  iost« 
and  several  persons  severely  Injured* 

Fezes. — Sank  and  totally  lost  near  New-Orleans,  by  running  on  a  ra/l,  31st  of  March. 
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rat««  Citff.  -Sank  and  tbtAlly  ItMt  by  striking  a  tnag  tiitrty  mllet  above  Memphiji,  Beptcmbtr 
2<t.    She  was  bound  from  New*Orleana  for  Cincinnati,  laden  with  railrotd  Iron  and  sale. 

Tallabuska,-'Bunl  her  boilert  oppofite  DonaldBOnvllle,  Louisiana.    Thirty  or  forty  lires  lost ; 
boat  burnt ;  cargo  a  total  loss. 
Zaekarf  Tiit/lor, — Ran  Into  the  woods  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  lost  chimneys. 

2.  MEMPHIS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  CONVENTIONS. 

In  our  last  number  we  made  allusion  to  the  proposed  convention  at  Memphis,  when  discnss 
ing  the  question  of  reaching  the  Pacific  ocean  across  the  continent.    This  convention,  wa 
perceive,  in  consequence  of  a  ffrneral  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  Valley,  has  beon  postponed 
until  October  next.    In  the  meanwhile  efforts  will  be  made  to  collect  reiiable  ioformatioii  for 
the  convention. 

We  observe,  also,  that  the  people  of  St.  I^ouls  propose  a  similar  meeting  In  their  city.  In 
October,  and  have  issued  a  circular  inviting  delegates  from  all  the  Slates.  It  is  our  desire, 
should  circumstances  permit,  to  attend  both  conventions.  We  believe,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  the  enterprise  is  an  American  one,  and  are  quite  willing  that  the  b<Mt  point  should  have 
the  precedence.  At  present  our  prediieaions  in  favor  of  Memphis  are  unchanged,  though  w^ 
shall  listen  a'.teniively  to  the  other  side. 

3.  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

This  department  of  the  Uhivkbsity  of  Looisianx  is  now  organized  and  prepared  to  conduct 
the  education  of  students,  in  mercantile  and  other  baisness  matters.  CUuses  will  be  formed 
from  November  mUil  May, 

There  will  be  two  courses  of  Instruction : 

1st.  jS  Courst  of  Locturea  upon — The  rise  and  progress  of  the  science  of  political  economy  ; 
productive  powers  of  labor ;  nature,  accumulation,  etc.,  of  stock  ;  progress  of  opulence  In  dif- 
ferent nations ;  mercantile  systems ;  revenue ;  sources  of  public  wealth ;  growth  and  progress 
of  theiUnilfd  Stales ;  ancient  commerce ;  commerce  in  dark  ages ;  In  middle  azes ;  growth  of 
modern  commerce ;  present  commercial  world ;  navigation;  treaties;  tariffs;  banks;  internal 
lffi|irovements ;  agriculture;   manufacrures ;  population;  statistics,  etc. 

This  course  will  consist  of  about  twenty  five  ur  thirty  lectures,  during  the  winter,  at  socb 
bourn,  and  on  such  days,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  class. 

Tickets  for  the  course — which  will  be  as  interesting  to  all  classes  of  citizens  as  to  those  en- 
gaged in  or  preparing  for  mercantile  Hfe — Tkn  Dollars. 

2d  Course. — This  Is  intended  for  regular  matriculated  students.  Instructions  will  cover  the 
whole  field  of  commercial  education,  given  daily,  in  three  or  four  recitations,  etc :  Writing, 
book-keeping,  commercial  correspondence,  accounts,  account  sales.  Invoices,  general  principles 
of  commercial  law,  banking,  insurance,  exchange,  partnership,  f&ctSrage,  guarantee,  brokerage, 
bankruptcy,  wrecks,  salvage,  freights,  privateerine,  marque  and  reprisal,  quarantine,  custom 
house  regulations,  etc,  sketches  of  eminent  merchants.  A  course  of  reading  in  history  and 
commercial  geography  and  navigation,  will  be  embraced. 

Length  of  term  occupied  in  this  course  will  be  five  months  and  the  charge  for  each  student 
950.  The  services  of  an  accomplished  tutor,  in  this  department,  will  be  obtained,  ami  no  pains 
spared  In  making  the  pupils  proficient.  Public  examinattons  will  also  be  had.  Deductions 
will  be  made  where  rtudents  enter  after  the  beginning  of  term. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  nothing  can  be  more  important  than  such  a  course  of  education.  The 
student  is  at  once  fitted  for  the  active,  busy  lifR,  in  which  be  must  engage  to  reach  success  and 
fortune.  Commercial  colleges  are  growing  up  In  various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  can  be  more 
important  no  wh«'re  than  in  New  Orleans. 

Planters  in  l^oulsiana  and  the  neighboring  fitales,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  advantages  of 
this  Institution  to  their  sons. 

The  advantages  of  public  and  private  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  business  experience  enjoyed 
■in  New  Orleans,  are  unriviUed. 

(Q*  Students  admiued  at  any  time.    See  advertisement  in  this  Review. 

Address  J.  D.  B.  Da  Bow, 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Commerce  and  Statistics,  University  qf  Louisiana. 

4.  PROPOSED  ENDOWMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITT  OF  LOUISIANA. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congrass,  a  grant  of  the  unreclaimed  and  swamp  lands,  within  the 
State,  was  made  to  Louisiana,  through  the  exertions  of  one  of  Iter  citizens. .  It  is  thought  that 
nhose  lands  will  repay  all  the  expense  of  drainage  and  reclamation  and  leave  a  net  surplus  of 
at  least  one  mtltion  or  one  million  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  valuable  for  the  culture  of  sugar 
and  other  agricultural  purposes.  The  Legislature  of  I^ouisiana  will  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  endowing,  in  a  becoming  manner,  the  noble  Institution  which  was  in  contemplation  by  the 
convention  that  framed  our  last  constitution.  It  can  make  the  Univkrsitt  or  I^uisiana  one 
of  the  proudest  and  most  distiogulshed  seals  of  learning  in  America,  and  attract  to  it  students 
^rom  half  the  Confederacy,  from  the  neighboring  islands,  from  Mexico  and  portions  of  South 
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AmnrtcB,  and  that  witooot  owb  cent  op  EXTKnn  to  thb  paorLC  We  propoM  that  *  portion 
of  tbote  redalmad  landf,  m/  two  or  three  hundred  thoiuend  eeree,  be  reeeryed  and  appropriated 
at  a  Umtvertitf  Fumd,  to  be  eontrolled  by  a  Board  of  Admlniitraton  from  the  State  at  large. 
The  grant  from  gorerroent  la  a  pure  gratuity,  and  it  becomee  a  liberal  State  like  Louisiana  to 
apply  a  portion  of  It  in  the  manner  indicated.  We  have  already  a  land  fund  for  »ek09l  par> 
poeea.  The  *•  Univeralty  Fund,**  should  realiae  an  annual  rerenue  of /ortip  tk&ut^md  i«Uara, 
the  least  sum  at  wbleli  an  institution  worthy  of  our  position  can  be  sustained.  Witli  this, 
fifteen  professorships  may  be  endowed,  apparatoa,  library,  cabinets,  etc,  provided,  obeerrato* 
ries  and  additional  balls  built,  needy  students  educated  free,  etc.  Without  such  endowment 
the  University  must  degenerate  into  a  mere  grammar  school,  which  its  literary  and  scientific 
department  is  now  in  eminent  danger  of  doing,  despite  of  all  the  handsome  structures  erected 
or  in  progrem. 

The  Uniyersity  should  be  required  to  UwcaU  fru  a  certain  number  of  students  from  the 
pnUtc  scbools  of  the  whole  State,  and  conduct  tgrieuUfikralf  geological,  botanical,  otc.,»urvejf», 
of  tko  State  and  aaalifoio  of  ito  cropo,  without  expense. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Michigan,  a  new  State,  and  with  little  advantage  of  position, 
has  establisbed  a  UnivoroUf  Lawi  Fund,  capable  of  uialntainlng  (iQ#i»<|p-six  proftooorohipo, 
fomishing  magnificent  buildings,  apparatus,  etc,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  magnificent  insti- 
tntions  in  America !    Alabama  has  a  University  Fund  of  |250.000. 

In  the  same  connection  we  remark,  that  in  the  proposed  donation  to  Florida  of  the  nnre* 
claimed  Sver  Glades,  the  act  reserves  the  lands  for  educational  purposes  for  ever. 

5.  EDITORIAL  NOTE  OF  TRAVEL  AND  BOOKS.' 

Tbb  Editor  left  New  Orleans  early  in  June  to  attend  the  Memphis  Convention.  At  Mem- 
pUs  be  learned  of  the  postponment  of  the  convention,  but  had  many  interesting  Interviews  with 
the  leadlag  gentlemen  engaged  in  getthig  it  up.  The  cholera  was  prevailing,  epidemically,  at 
Msaphls,and  at  many  of  the  towns  passed  upon  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  on  his  passage 
10  Louisville.  At  Louisville  he  examined  the  branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  etc,  and 
obiahMd  the  promise  of  a  paper  upon  the  progress  of  that  city.  From  Hamilton  Smith,  Esq., 
u  eaterpriiing  citlaen  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  manufuturing  and  mining  town  of  Con- 
MitM,  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  be  received  many  attentions  and  spent  several 
dajrs  at  his  delightful  country  seat,  embellished  with  one  of  the  finest  librarlei^  gallery  of  paint- 
ligi  and  statuary,  to  be  found  in  the  West.  Mr.  Smith  Is  one  of  the  three  or  four  subscribers, 
oaly,  which  the  great  city  of  Louisville  gives  to  the,  Commercial  Review— so  intimately  ad- 
drcastd  to  its  interests;  but  he  has  individually  contributed  to  the  amount  of  half  a  dozen  sub- 
leriptioos.  From  Louisville  we  passed  to  Dronnon^o  Springo  by  steamer  up  the  Kentucky 
rhrer.  This  fomous' watering  place,  from  which  the  present  note  Is  written,  la  only  half  a  day% 
diMaace  from  Louisville,  and  is  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  conceivable.  Romance 
leads  her  charms  to  every  prospect — the  sweep  of  bills,  rising  top  upon  top  on  every  side  to  the 
borison— the  verdure — the  dense  forests.  Every  variety  of  water  Is  furnished  from  the  pureat 
iprfaigs — ^tbe  strongest  sulphur,  white,  blue,  black  sulphur,  chalybeato,  etc  From  Drennon*! 
Sprhigs  we  visited  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  and  the  ColUgiato  ami  MiUtarjf  Inoti- 
ttuo  at  Franklin  Springs,  about  alx  miles  distant.  Here  our  old  friend  and  college  mate.  Col. 
Ctpers,  the  commanding  oflicer  and  principal  of  the  institution,  received  us  with  charaetoris- 
tie  hospitality.  Col.  Capers  Is  one  of  the  beat  educated  and  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of 
bis  age.  At  College  we  remember  that  his  rank  was  always  first.  Since  then  he  has  filled 
various  hnportant  posts — In  the  college  of  Charleston — In  the  Military  Institute  of  South  Caro- 
iiaa,  for  several  years — In  Transylvania  college— and  is  now  at  the  head  of  his  own  institution. 
Htrt  is  a  new  and  high  field  of  usefolness.  The  institute  is  located  in  the  most  delightfol  region 
«f  all  Kentucky.  The  grounds  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  buildings  are  of  the  most  commodious 
aad  snbstsntlal  charactor.  Several  hundred  students  could  with  ease  be  accommodated,  and  we 
predict  that  this  number  will  yet  be  attraetod  by  the  unrivalled  advantages  of  the  place.  At 
present  we  find  some  students  here  from  points  as  distant  as  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  the 
oonber  from  those  quarters  Is  on  the  increase.  Fof  foil  particulars  about  the  school,  the 
feeder  will  refer  to  the  circular  among  our  advertisements. 

We  ought  to  have  acknowledged  the  receipt,  at  Memphis,  from  our  friend,  Robert  Josselyn, 
ef  a  superbly  bound  aad  finished  copy  of  his  poems,  entitled  tbe«*fWsd  Flowor  and  Other  Soong,** 
r'c.   They  are  delicate  In  sentiment,  glowing  in  fancy,  and  of  true  poetic  tonderness.    We 
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Should  be  pleued  lo  in«ke  some  extracts  from  ttils  beautiful  rolnme,  did  llie  oceasfon  aifmlt; 
but  can  only  send  to  tb^  author,  at  his  Holly  Springs*  home,  our  congratulations  and  thanlu. 
We  may  refer  to  him  again.    The  work  c&n  be  bad  of  J.  B.  Steel,  New  Orleans. 

6.  TO  THE  PLANTERS.— SUGAR  AND  COTTQN. 

The  importance  of  an  aqciict  In  New  Orleans  in  connection  with  the  Review,  to  aid  th« 
planters  in  the  purekase  and  tale  of  estates,  has  frequently  sugge8|ed  Itself.  We  have  deter- 
mined to  start  tu  As  the  Review  circulates  largely  in  all  itie  southern  and  western  States, 
and  is  now  getting  a  northern  circulation,  planters  will  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  their 
estates  to  the  best  advantage.  They  will  lie  charged  for  the  advertisiement  of  estates,  according 
to  the  space  occupied,  and  time  advertised,  011  reasonahU  termtt  in  the  pages  of  the  Review, 
as  will  be  agreed  upon.  When  sales  are  elTected  through  the  aobiicy,  the  usual  commiaslon 
will  be  charged.  Editorial  notices  will  bo  called  to  the  esUtes.  Messrs.  B.  Weld  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Review,  tt\e  and  energetic  business  men,  win  take  exclusive  charge  of  this  d«- 
{lartment.  In  the  present  number  we  call  attention  to  a  large  plantation  in  Attakapas,  Jjoulsi- 
ana,  among  our  advertisements. 

rrj*  All  letters  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Review  will  be  directed  to  V^eld  dc  Co.,  New 
Orleans ;  all  relating  to  editorial,  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  care  of  Weld  dc  Co.,  poUtdMrs  Com- 
mercial Review,  New  Orleans. 

7.  OUR  BOUND  VOLUMES  COMPLETE. 

We  have  still  a  few  sets  remaining  of  the  Old  Series  of  the  Commercial  Review,  in  hand- 
somely honad  volumes,  1846 — 1849.  We  wish  those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  the  work 
complete  would  order  them,  or  have  them  taken  by  the  public  or  private  libraries  In  their  vicin- 
ity. In  a  short  time  it  will  be  impossibla  to  obtain  them  on  any  terms,  as  the  edition  printed 
was  small.    We  are  anxious  to  distribute  the  volumes,  and  will  deliver  them  at  4ny  points. 

8.  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

We  have  several  papers  on  hand  for  publication  in  our  next.  Our  acknowledgements  to 
fdends  for  new  subscribers  and  remittances  will  also  be  made.  We  have  received  an  elaborate 
answer  to  Ellwood  Fisber*s  I.<ectarey  the  subsunce  of  which  will  be  given.  We  invite  pi^tere 
upon  the  Slave  Laws  of  different  southern  States ;  also,  contributions  upon  Cotton  and  Cotton 
Manufactures,  and  upon  the  Wealth,  Progress,  etc.,  of  each  of  the  soulhem  and  western 
States.  We  a^'e  now  preparing  an  elaborate  one  oorself,  upon  Kentucky.  Several  able  arti- 
cles upon  Slavery  at  the  South  will  soon  appear..  * 
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IMPROVEMENTS,   &c. 

Published  Jnonthly  in  the  City  of  iYeu>  Orleans. 

Terms  ^  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Advocating  the  itateresU  of  the  South  ami  West,  the  Commgrcial  Retibw  t?iU 
not  be  the  leu  mioilfal  of  the  great  interests  of  Trade,  Commbrcb  and  Aori> 
CULTURE  throughout  the  World — Cornmerce  in  its  various  and  mallirorm  re^- 
tione — in  its  HiDtory,  its  Laws,  and  its  Statistics  *,  Commercial  commodities  ,*  re|» 
ulationt  of  Trade,  inter-Stat^  and  inter-National ;  Treaties  j  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Tariflfs,  Excises  and  Posts;  Marine  relations;  Enterprises  oi  Commerce, 
in  SnipptNGj  Canals,  Railroads  and  Steam  Navigation,  etc.;  Mercantile 
Systems,  Codes,  Laws  and  Decisions,  ancient  as  well  as  modem  ;  Banking  In- 
surance, Exchange,  Partnership,  Factorage,  Guarantee,  Brokerage,  Bankropicj, 
Wreck,  Salvage,  Freights,  Privateering,  Marque  and  Reprisal,  Piracy,  Gtuaran- 
tine  and  Custom  House  Re^ulationa,  etc.,  etc.;  Commercial  Literature  aod 
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fi^* Sound  sets  of  Commercial.  Review  complete  to  date,  6  volumes,  for  aale  at  the 
office  New  Orleans,  or  at  Charleston.    They  will  be  sent  to  any  point  on  order. 

PROSPECTXTS  TO  THE  SEVENTH  VOLUME. 

This  work  ba^  been  regularly  published  for  nearly  four  years.  Its  success  has  beea 
signal  throughout  the  whole  SouLhcm  attd  Western  Country j  and  its  sufosceiptlon  list 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased  there  and  in  other  sections  of  the  Union.  In  thb 
brief  period  it  has  gained  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  Southend  work,  and  the 
strongest  influence.  Complimentary  letters  and  notices  have  been  received  from  every 
source,  even  the  very  highest,  as  could  be  shown  did  space  permit.  The  Comnureial 
Review  has  advitcated  and  upheld  the 

OMstHserce  and  Agrlcnltnre  of  the  Seathem  and  Weeiera  Btatesi 
and  exhibited  from  time  to  time  their  complete 

STATISTICS. 


J.  D.  B.  DE  BO*W, 

SEW  O&lilASS,  &A. 

Having  made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  give  the  great  portion  of  his 
attention  to  the  practi<'e  of  Law,  which  be  has  resumed,  the  subscriber  will  af^d 
to  any  bui^iness  from  this  or  -other  States,  entrusted  to  his  charge,  whether  in  iLo^ 
iana  or  throughout  the  West  generally.  J.  D.  B.  Oe  Bow.  \ 
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ART.  I.-KENTUCKY.* 

1»E8CRirTION  OF  THB  COUNTRY  ;  EARLY  HISTORY  AND  MANNERS;  SCHEMES 
VQS  SEPARATION  FROM  VIRGINIA  AND  FROM.  THE  UNION;  MR.  BURR, 
WrUElNSON  Jfce. ;  CAUSES  OF  WESTERN  EXCITEMENT;  POPULATION  AND 
fEODUCTS  OF  KENTUCKY ;  AGRICULTURE  OF  KENTUCKY  ;  DANIEL  BOONE  ; 
MtNERAL  SPRINGS  OF  KENTUCKY;  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE;  LEXINGTON, 
FRANKFORT,  M A Y6VILLE,  LOUISVILLE;  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS;  EDU- 
CATION AND  SLAVERY  IN  KENTUCKY.     • 

ToB  fiune  of  ''Old  Kentucky"  whose  hard ^f  hunters  and  warriorsL 
of  yore,  have  been  celebrated  so  much  in  national  patriotic  songs  ana 
ftgends,  from  the  time  When  George  Rogers  Clark  made  his  descent  up- 
6ii  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Wabash  to  that  which  saw,  in  all  his  *'  mar- 
tial pomp,*^  '' JohnSull*'  in  the  *<  low  and  murky  places''  of  Louisiana, 
is  not  likely  soon  to  be  lost  among  the  generations  that  are  now  passing 
ii|Km*the  botfrd.  If  the  romance  of  hvnter  and  border  life  has  given 
viqf,  to  civilization,  scattered  log  huts  and  villages  to  mansions  and 
crowded  cities,  dense  forests  to  cultivated  fields,  Daniel  Boone  to  Henry 
Clay — still  is  Kentucky  famed  for  her  hardy  independence  and  fearless 
iotr^idity,  for  her  stalwart  men  and  her  handsome  women,  for  her  fruit- 
fai  soil,  her  benign  climate  and  the  general  and  u^terrupted  prosperity 
of  her  people.  ^ 

"  The  country  is  in  some  parts  nearly  level ;  in  others  not  so  much  so ;  in 
<oilieT8  again,  hilly,  but  moaerately — and  in  such  places  there  is  most  water. 
Tke  lerds  are  not  like  a  carpet,  but  interspersed  with  small  risings  and  dediv- 
ttiea  which  fonn  a  beautiful  proqpect  The  soil  is  of  a  loose,  deep  and  black 
mold,  without  sand,  in  the  nrst  rate  lands  about  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and 
eanseedingly  luxuriant  in  all  its  productions.  The  country  in  fi;eneral  may  be 
eoaaiderra  as  well  timbered,  producing  large  trees  of  many  kin&  and  to  be  ex- 
eaeded  bjr  ^o  country  in  variety.  Those  ^niich  are  peculiar  to  Kentucky,  are 
the  sugar-tree,  which  grows  in  all  parts,  and  furnishes  every  family  with  ffreat 
plenty  of  excellent  sugar.    The  honey-locust  is  curiously  surrounded  with  large 

*  Being  on  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  Kentucky,  we  seised  the  occasion  to  pre- 
pare from  observation,  and  from  whatever  documents  are  at  hand,  the  paper  now 
presented  to  the  reader.  With  more  time  at  command,  we  could  have  been  more 
elabontte.  From  Mr.  Qollins's  '*  Sketches  of  Kentud^,  1847, "  we  have  derived 
eepecial  assistance,  and  make  the  acknowledgment  once  for  all.  In  our  next 
shall  appear  a  paper  on  Florida,  and  then  upon  the  other  States.  Will  our 
fri^ds  fmror  us  with  articles  upon  th^r  States.  We  have  already,  in  our  six 
Toluiaes,  published  elaborate  papers  unon  Massachusetts,  New  York,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama.  Florida,  Louisiaaia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  etc 
14  Vol.  1. 
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thorny  spikes,  bearing  longand  broad  pods  in  the  form  of  peas,  has«a  sweet  ta^ 
and  makes  excellent  mer.  The  coffBe-tree  greatly  resembles  the  black-oak,  grows 
Ikrge  and  also  bears  a  pod  in  which  is  inclosed  coffee.  The  pawpaw  tree  does 
not  ffrow  t^  a  great  size,  is  a  soft  wood,  bears  a  fine  fruit,  much  like  a  cu- 
cumber in  snape  and  sise,  and  tastes  sweet  The  fine  cane,  on  which  the  cattle 
feed  and  grow  fat,  in  general  grows  from  three  to  twelve  feet  hiffh,  of  a  hard 
"  substance,  with  joints  at  eight  or  ten  inches  distance  along  the  stalk,  from  which 
proceed  leaves  resembling  the  willow.  There  are  many  canebrakes  so  thick  and 
tall  tBat  it  is  difficult  to  pass  through  them.  Where  no  cane  grows  there  is  an 
abundance  of  wild  rye,  clover  and  buffalo-grass,  covering  vast  tracts  of  country, 
and  affording  excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  The  fields  are  covered  with  an  abun- 
dance of  wild  herbage  not  common  to  other  countries.  Here  are  seen  the  finest 
crown  imperial  in  the  world,  the  cardinal  flower,  so  much  extolled  for  its  scar- 
let color,  and  all  the  year,  excepting  the  winter  months,  the  plains  and  valle^rB* 
are  adorned  with  a  variety  of  nowers  of  the'  most  admirable  beau^.  Here  is 
also  found  the  tulip-bearing  laurel  tree,  or  magnolia,  which  is  very  fragtant  and 
continues  to  blossom  and  seed  for  several  months  together.  Ijie  reader,  by 
castilig  his  eye  upon  the  map/  and  viewing  round  the  heads*  of  Licking  from  the 
Ohio,  and  round  the  heads  of  Kentucky,  Dick's  river,  and  down  Green  river  to 
the  Ohio,  may  view,  in  that  great  compass  of  above  one  hundred  miles  square, 
the  most  extraordinary  country  on  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone."* 

In  the  geology  of  Kentucky  the  blue  limestone  occupies  a  conspicuous 

})lace.  It  forms  the  surface  rock  in  a  large  part  of  the  State,  and  is  used 
or  building  purposes.  Among  the  clifi^  of  the  Kentucky  river,  is  found 
an  excellent  marble,  capable  of  fine  polish.  The  clifif  limestone  is  the 
base  of  the  Ohio  falls  at  Louisville.  The  slate^  or  shale,  is  very  com- 
mon, is  bituminous,  and  supports  combustion  and  contains  iron  pyrites 
and  ores,  giving  rise  to  mineral  springs.  The  sand,  (x  freestone^  extends 
from  Danville  lo  Louisville,  etc.,  is  used  for  purposes  of  art  and  even 
the  construction  of  grindstones.  The  cavernous  limesUnej-BS  its  name 
imports,  gives  rise  to  many  caves,  the  most  famous  of  wbicb,  the  Mam' 
mothj  we  shall  heveaCter  describe.  The  conglomerate  or  pudding  stoni^, 
consists  of  quartz  pebbles,  rounded,  aoAuaited  with  fine  sand  by  a  kind 
of  natural  cement.  It  underlies  the  coal  formation.  The  coal  beds  of 
Kentucky  are  known  as  those  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  Ulinois.  They 
cover  ten  or  twelve  thousand  square  miles.  The  coal  is  very  accessible 
but  very  little  is  mined,  not  perhaps,  annually,  more  tban  4  or  5,000,000 
bushels.  Iron  is  eqoAlIy  abundant  in  the  Slate,  but  mostly  neglected. 
It  is  comnfhnded  by  navigable  streams  and  must  produce  future  wealth. 
An  estimate  of  the  quantity  embraced  has  been  fixed  at  38,000,000,000 
tons,  ''a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  a  ton  of  iron  annually  to  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  United  Slates,  estimating  them  at  15,000,000,  for  2,560 
years."  Small  quantities  of  lead  are  traced  in  Kentucky.  Sail  springs 
abound  in  the  sandstone  formation,  and  a  million  bushels  of  salt  is  an- 
nually worked^  Saltpeter  and  plaster  of  Paris  are  found  in  tli^e  caves. 
The  inineral  springs  arc  numerous,  embracing  sulphur,  blue  lick,  ep(M)m, 
chalybeate,  etc.  The  most  fruitful  soil  of  the  State  is  chat  of  the  blue 
limestone  formation—the  country  about  Lexington  and  toward  the  Ohio 
is  said  to  be  the  garden  of  the  State. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  Saxon 
foot-print  was  traced  in  Kentucky.  The  State  was  one  great  hunting- 
ground  and  battle-field  for  the  savages  of  the  North  and  the  South. 

Among  the  earliest  American  explorers  were  Boone  and  Knox,  and 

■      I  ■  ■     ■  

«  "  Filson's  Kentucky  "  in  a  supplement  to  "  Imlays,"  1784;  see  Collins. 
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these,  after  Incredible  perils,  returned  to  Virginia  and  Carolina,  spread- 
ing every  where  the  fame  of  the  back-woods.  Then  came  Thomas 
Bullitt,  James  Harrod  and  Richard  Henderson.  The  foundation  of 
Boonesboro  was  laid  by  Daniel  himself,  who  had  brought  to  the  banks 
of  the  Kentucky  River  the  first  while  women*— his  wife  and  daughters. 
Kenton,  Calloway  and  Logan  arrived.  Kentucky  was  now  made  a 
County  of  Virginia,  and,  in  1 777,  the  first  court  was  held  at  Harrodsburg. 

We  pass  over  the  bloody  strife  with  the  Indian  tribes,  the  invasion 
from  Canada,  of  Du  Cluesne,  the  expedition  of  Clark  against  Vincennes, 
the  perils  and  the  heroism  of  the  Kentuckians,  during  all  of  which  ad- 
venturers were  still  crowding  to  their  midst  "  The  rich  lands  of  Ken- 
tu<?ky."  says  a  chronicle,  "  were  Ihe  prize  of  the  first  occupants,  and  they 
rushed  to  seize  them  with  a  rapacity  strono^er  than  the  fear  of  death." 

In  the  early  manners  of  the  settlers  of  Kentucky,  there  is  much  that 
will  interest  our  readers.  We  have,  on  another  occasion,  referred  to  the 
pecoUarities  of  border  life  in  the  Great  West,*  and  shall  only  add  now 
to  what  we  have  already  written — basing  ourself  upon  the  authority  of 
"XWdrMfe's  Notes." 

The  Kentuckian  was  altogether  self-dependent,  being  excluded  from 
intercourse  with  his  Eastern  neighbors.  His  table  furniture  was  .of 
wood,  but  never  larder  furnished  better  mealt  and  butter,  or  stimulated 
keener  appetite.  With  his  guest  he  freely  divided.  He  wore  a  hunting 
shirt — sometimes  of  skins — and  a  wallet  for  his  provender  and  ammu- 
nition. The  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  adorned  his  belt.  A  fur  cap, 
I^gio^  A0<1  deer-skin  moccasins,  completed  his  costume.  His  residence 
was  a  log  cabin  without  fioors,  defended  by  walls,  stockades  and  block- 
hoases,  from  the  fierce  savages.  He  married  young  and  needed  no  for- 
tuiae  but  his  imerring  rifle.  His  wedding  was  an  epoch  in  the  settlement. 
The  ladies  flaunted  in  their  linaey  petticoats,  brogans  and  buckskin 
gloves.  The  marriage  procession  was  unique.  The  whisky  bottle 
performed  its  important  part  The  ceremony  being  performed,  dinner 
followed,  and  then  the  dance,  reels  and  jigs,  until  morning. 

'*  Ahout  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  a  deputation  of  yonng  l^es  stole  off  the  bride 
and  put'her  to  bed.  This  done,  a  deputation  of  voun^nrah,  in  like  manner,  stole 
off  ine  groom  and  placed  him  snugly  by  the  sioe  of  his  bride.  The  dance  still 
oontinued,  and  if  seats  happened  to  be  scarce,  every  young  man,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  the  dance,  was  obuged  to  offer  his  lap  as  a  seat  for  one  of  the  gi^ls, 
and  the  offer  was  sure  to  be  accepted.  In  the  midst  of  this  hilarity,  the  bride 
and  groom^were  not  forgotten,  rretty  late  in  the  night  some  one  would  remind  ' 
the  company,  that  the  new  couple  must  stand  in  need  of  some  refreshments  ; 
"  black  DettT,"  which  was  the  name  of  the  bottle,  was  called  for  and  sent  up 
stain,  but  often  ^' black  Ibetty  "  did  not  go  alone.  Sometimes  as  much  bread, 
beef,  pork  and  cabbage.  Were  sent  along  with  her,  as  would  afford  a  good  meal 
for  hiii  a  dozen  hungry  men.  The  young  couple  were  compelled  to  eat  and 
drink  more  or  less  t>f  whatever  was  offered  them." 

Soon  the  whole  neighborhood  unite  in  building  for  the  happy  pair  the 
needful  log  cabin :  and  thus,  as  log  cabin  after  log  cabin  appeared,  began 
the  peopling  of  Kentucky.  A  race  of  hunters  and  yeomen  and  freemen 
sprung  from  that  early  -stock,  whose  epithalamium  was  sung  by  wild 
forests,  and  whose  morning  slumbers  were  cheered  by  the  melody  of 
natur^  choristers. 


•Sea  Val.  IV,  Oom.  Rev.,  Art  **Obeat  Wmt. 
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1^4  KENTUCKY. 

A  review  of  the  political  history  of  Kentucky  presents  but  few  pro- 
minent land-marks.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  closed,  but  left  the  Ken- 
tuckians  in  constant  fear  of  an  Indian  invasion.  The  citizens  assembled 
at  Danville,  which  became  afterward  famous  for  Conventions  west  of 
the  mountains,  soon  discovered  they  were  without  the  means  of  defense, 
and  that  a  government  at  Richmond  was  too  far  off  to  be  relied  upon. 
Two  other  Conventions  at  Danville  recommended  a  peaceable  and  con- 
■siituiional  separation  from  Virginia.  The  third  Convention  sent  a  pe- 
tition to  'Richmond,  and,  in  1786,  an  Act  was  passed  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  Kentucky.  This  act  made  some  unfortunate  provisions  which 
caused  great  delays,  as  well  as  danger  to  the  country.  The  Kentucki- 
ans  looked  upon  the  old  federal  government  with  great  distrust,  as  being 
too  weak  to  defend  them  from  the  Indians;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  the 
New  England  States,  entirely  at  peace  themselves,  were  desirous,  for 
coifkmercial  considerations,  to  yield  up  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
for  twenty  years,  to  Spain.  Congress,  from  the  fear  of  a  standing  army, 
would  send  no  men  to  protect  the  frontier  from  savage  warfare.  Vir- 
ginia could  give  no  relief  Can  it  be  wondered,  then,  that  there  was  a 
deep  feeling  in  Kentucky  of  self-defense,  which  sought  a  separation  by 
any  meansy  from  such  a  federation,  and  entire  independence? 

A  fourth  Convention  a^  Danville  was  attended  with  no  better  result 
than  the  three  others,  and  Virgkiia  had  prolonged  the  time  two  years 
when  Kentucky  might  be  independent.  To  add  to  the  ill- feeling  occa- 
sioned by  this,  it  was  announced  that  John  Jay  was  actually  ceding  ^e 
navigation  of  the  river.  Then  were  formed  committees  of  correspond- 
ence, and  the  name  of  Jay  was  every  where  odious  in  the  West 

A  fifth  Convention  met,  and  on  petition,  a  delegate  to  Congress  was 
allowed  by  Virginia  ;  but  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  having 
been  adopted,  Congress  turned  over  to  the  new  government  all  action 
upon  the  claims  of  Kentucky.  The  whole  State  was  again  in  a  ferment, 
and,  at  this  early  period,  the  refusal  of  Congress  was  attributed,  by  able 
minds,  to  the  jealousy  of  New  England  of  any  increase  of  southern  power. 
This  jealousy  v\as  expected  to  continue  under  the  new  government. 

Taking  advantage  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  West,  Spain  pro- 
poied  clandestinely  through  her  minister,  peculiar  commercial  favors 
and  facilities  to  Kentucky,  if  she  would  erect  herself  into  an  independent 
government.  At  the  very  moment  of  the  proposal,  Gen.  Wilkinson 
returned  from  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  been  on  a  mercantile  adven- 
ture, with  intelligence  that  he  had  secured  the  right  of  landings  selling 
and  depositing  tobacco  there.  He  proposed  to  purchase  all  the  tobacco, 
^nd  gave  out  that  Kentucky  might  command  the  trade  of  the  river  and  of 
the  South  West,  if  she  would  be  true  to  herself  and  her  position.  Then 
were  party  politics  at  their  height,  and  the  risks  to  the  Union  iininent 

A  sixth  and  seventh  Convention  met  at  Danville.  A  separation,  by 
violent  means,  from  Virginia,  was  proposed.  Wilkinson  read  a  manu- 
script essay  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  for  which  the  Con- 
vention tendered  unariimcits  thanks.  Constitutional  measures  prevailed, 
and  an  address  by  Wilkinson  was  voted  to  Congress.  An  eighth  and 
a  ninth  Convention  assembled,  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1791,  Ken- 
tucky was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Indian  wars  continued  frequent  on  the  frontier,  ai^  complaints  of  the 
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inefficiency  of  the  federal  g^ovemment  were  Bgain  beard  The  whis- 
ky tax,  Eoo,  became  oppressive.  The  American  policy  toward  (he 
republicans  of  France  was  denounced  in  every  cabin  west  of  the  raoun- 
tains.  Enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  and  the  agents  of  the  mad  minister 
Genet  were  received  in  triumph  in  the  West,  It  was  proposed  to  raise 
■n  armv  in  Kentucky,  to  descend  upon  New  Orleans.  The  people 
were  rife  for  the  mo^emenL  "  Democratic  clubs"  were  extending  eve- 
rywhere. Even  the  Governor  could  write  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate: 
"  I  shall  feel  bui  iitlle  inclination  in  restraining  or  punishing  my  fellow 
ciiLsens,  etc.,  to  grktify  or  remove  the  fears  of  a  minister  of  a  prince 
who  openly  withholds  from  us  an  invaluable  right,  and  w" 
instigates  against  us  a  savage  and  cruel  enemy."  The  old  ii 
ftndtnce  was  mooted  again,  but  the  storm  passed  over. 

In  the  ten  or  twelve  years  which  i'ucceeded,  and  which  ir 
period  of  negotiations  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
ibe  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Kentucky  was  destined  again  lo 
to  her  very  center. 

The  treaty  of  1795  with  Spain,  gave  (o  the  United  States  a  deposit 
U  New  Orleans  for  merchandise,  aod  the  freedom  of  the  river.  Pend- 
ing negotiations,  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  had  approached  some  lead- 
ing cijizens  of  Kentucky,  with  the  view  of  a  difTereot  treaty;  but  the 
quHer  was  checked  in  its  bud  by  the  action  at  Washington.  Judge  Se- 
bftttfan,  it  is  said,  was  willing  to  go  on,  beheving  the  regular  treaty  would 
Dot  be  ralifiedjor  being,  as  is  most  probable,  in  the  interests  of  Spain. 
The  faithlessness  of  ibe  Spaniards  was  soon  evident  An  agent  again 
appeared  in  Kentucky  with  the  o^r  of  artillery,  small  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  money  in  large  quantities,  etc.,  etc.,  if  inflammable  docu- 
ments were  circulated  calling  for  a  separation  from  the  Union — indepen- 
dence, etc. ;  ifFort  Massac  were  seized,  the  federal  troops  everywhere  dis- 
possessed, and  the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana  on  the  east  of  the  riv- 
er extended  to  ihemoulh  of  the  Yazoo,  This  scheme  of  course  received 
little  countenance,  for  Kentucky  had  already  achieved  her  darling  object. 
Seven  years  now  passed  in  comparative  quiet  and  prosperity,  n'ben 
ihe  whole  nation  was  excited  by  the  intelligence  ^l  the  Spaniards  had 
violated  the  treaty  by  a  denial  of  the  right  of  deposit  ai  New  Orleans, 
without  assigning  any  other  point  for  that  purpose.  It  was  even  an- 
nounced that  Louisiana  had  been  ceded  to  France. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  Stales,  would  at  once  and 
forever  have  composed  the  turbulent  elements  of  the  West,  bnt  for  the 
appearance  there,  at  this  period,  of  a  man  whose  genius  was  of  the  most 
profound  character,  whose  popularity  had  been  wide,  but  whose  career 
and  ambition  had  been  prematurely  arFested.  Aaron  Burr  was  pre- 
pared for  any  great  or  desperate  enterprise,  and  the  West  seemed  to 
promise  the  widest  field  for  his  abilities.  What  the  designs  of  Uurr 
were,  have  never,  perhaps,  been  fully  divnlwed.  The  probabilities  are 
thai  they  have  been  exaggerated.  We  have  little,  if  any,  fahh  in  the  afli- 
davii  of  Eaton,  about  the  assassination  of  the  President,  corruption  of 
the  Navy,  and  violent  overthrow  of  Congress.*     The  p«licy,  if  not  (he 
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ambition  or  virtue  of  Burr,  was  opposed  to  this.  The  material  ithst  he 
could  rely  upon  was  entirely  in  the  West;  and  within  the  bounds  of  a 
not  very  clearly  ascertained  national  policy  or  duty,  at  that  period,  an 
army  of  adventurers  might  be  found  to  precipitate  themselves  upon  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  the  South-west,  and  entirely  revolutionize  them. 
The  success  of  citizen  Genet  a  few  years  before  evinced  this,  but  now 
the  times  were  even  riper,  as  Spanish  troops,  in  the  first  heart-burnings 
of  Spain  after  the  cession  of  Bonaparte,  had  been  ordered  to  our  frontier, 
and  an  American  army  under  Qen.  Wilkinson  was  ready  to  check  their 
advances — war  with  Spain  daily  apprehended.* 

Thus  far  the  design  of  Col.  Burr,  though  unlawful^  was  in  no  respect 
treacherous^  and  vvithoiK  even  the  knowledge  of  its  unlawfulness,  thous- 
ands were  enlisted  in  the  enterprise.  Had  he  stopped  here,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  in  what  respect  he  was  more  gufliy  than  the  men  who 
raised  armies  among  us  for  Texan  independence,  or  entertained  favora- 
bly the  "  Sierra  Madre"  scheme.  Mr.  Burr  would  then  have  appeared 
only  in  advance  of  hit  times,  and  with  profound  genius  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  a  more  southern  extension  of  our  territories,  perceived  long 
after  by  the  statesmen  who  originated  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  people 
who  almost  universally  applauded  and  approved  its  results.  The  ra- 
pacity of  the  American  mind  was  so  early  perceived. 

This  southern  republic  or  empire  which  loomed  up  so  msignificently 
in  the  diseased  mind  of  Col.  Burr,  was  not  intended  to  dispossess  Spain, 
only.  A  part — it  is  difficult  to  say  bow  much — of  the  territory  lately 
purchased  by  our  Government  was  to  be  included—  certainly,  New  Or- 
leans. This  territory  had  been  purchased  in  the  face  of  a  violent  oppo- 
sition from  a  powerful  party.  The  Americans  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  importance  of  the  purchase  and  bad  no  love  for  it.  In  the  event 
of  war  with  Spain,  was  there  no  chance  of  a  re-cession  ?  The  free  nav- 
igation of  the  river  and  the  right  of  deposit  being  all  that  was  desired, 
would  Congress  care  who  exercised  the  sovereignty?  Was  there  no 
hope  that  Government,  despite  of  the  cost  of  Louisiana,  might  acknowl- 
edge its  independence,  should  a  sufficient  power  be  established  there? 
We  have  heard,  even  in  our  day,  leading  statesmen  speak  with  com* 
plaisance  of  ceding  back  the  purchased  territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California;  without  equivalent  we  must  suppose — for  what  could  Mex- 
ico pay? 

We  throw  out  these  views,  not  so  much  to  exhonerate  Mr.  Burr  (a 
defense  of  whom  we  have  never  read,  who  was,  without  doubt,  not  ve- 
€y  scrupulous  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ends,  or  in  the  character  of  them, 
but  who  ha^  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  been  abused  far  more  than  he 
deserves.,  a  common  fate  with  most  intriguers),  as  to  rescue  the  fame  of 
many  who  were  disposed  to  favor  and  co-operate  with  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  precisely  t^ie  position  occupied  by  G^n.  Wilkinson 
in  all  these  matters.  From  his  first  appearance  in  Kentucky,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  its  politics,  and  being  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  was 
•calculated  to  have  a  wide  influence  in  the  then  forming  society.  He 
found  the  Kentuckians  restive  under  the  rule  of  Virginia,  and  readily 

♦JMr.Burr  owned  a  larse  share  of  the  **  Bastrop  grant,"  originally  made  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  SouUi  West,  and  held  out  an  intention  of  colonizing  it. 
He  often  told  his  daughter  she  should  be  "  Queen  of  Mexico." 


uBhed  wkh  them  in  the  legitimate  purpose  of  separating  from  her. 
Ardent,  impulsive  and  impatient  of  results,  v/hicb,from  various  causes, 
were  tediously  protracted,  and  which  appeared  at  times  not  likely  to  be 
realized  at  all,  he  took  an  active  part  with  many  leading  citizens  in  fe- 
ver of  separation  at  once  and  by  any  means.  The  patriot  was  not  so 
much  at  fault  here,  perhaps,  as  the  citizen.  Kentucky  was  not  un- 
willing, on  many  oceasions,  to  acknowiedge  the  patriotum  and  adopt  the 
services  of  General  Wilkinson. 

After  the  question  of  Kentucky's  separate  existence  from  Virginia 
became  complic.ited  by  the  new  and  exciting  questions  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  and  the  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Wilkinson  led  him  into  a  commercial  adventure  to  Louisiana, 
where,  without  dou'bt,  he  listened  to  overtures  from  the  Spanish,  author- 
ities, and  perhaps  about  the  same  period  began  to  think  not  unfarvorahly 
of  the  plan  entertained  by  many,  -of  a  complete  separation  of  Kentucky 
from  the  Union.  Before  visiting  with  bitter  denunciation  this  conduct, 
there  are  many  things  which  ought  to  be  considered.  The  old  confederr 
ation,  during  its  existence,  was  utterly  impotent  in  affording  protection  to 
the  West  The  republicans  of  the  West,  like  those  of  some  of  the  eastern 
States,  looked  with  great  jealousy  upon  the  consolidating  character  of 
the  neiD  and  federal  and  9on8tUtUional\}n\on  of  1 789.  Many  of  the  States 
refused,  for  a  long  time,  to^ome  into  such  a  Union  at  all.  The  course 
of  some  oif  the  eastern  "States,  in  disregarding  the  interests  of  the  West, 
had  excited  disgust  and  alarm.  Would  the  new  government  be  more 
propitious  to  the  West,  whose  wants  it  could  scarcely  understand  or 
appreciate  f  In  those  days  many  good  and  wise  men  all  over  the  coun- 
try doubted  of  the  success  of  the  federal  experiment  In  the  difficulties, 
the  almost  impossibilities  of  communication  between  the  eastern  States 
aad  those  beyond  the  mountains,  was  it  not  at  least  improbable  that  a 
federal  system,  then  eo  liule  understood,  could  have  included  them  all 
under  a  sound,  equal ^and  republican  government?  Men  might  well 
have  doubted,  as  they  now  doubt,  whether  Oregon  afld  "California  can 
be  retained  under  our  system,  should  there  be  any  very  powerful  ad- 
vene teroptations.  If  such  a  doubt  can  be  expressed  now,  how  much 
more  probable  when  the  power  of  steam  by  land  or  by  water  lay  dormant, 
and  a  passage  from  New  Orleans  or  Louisville  to  Washington  was  even 
more  hazardous,  protracted  and  expensive,  than  to  San  Francisco  or  to 
China,  perhaps,  when  our  railroad  shall  be  completed! 

Whilst  Wilkinson  was  listening  to  the  overtures  of  the  Spaniards  at 
New  Orleans,  it  is  probable  he  lent  an  ear  also  to  those  of  Col.  Burr, 
whose  schemes  were  of  course  the  very  opposite.  In  neither  case  is  it 
evident  that  he  took  a  very  decided  and  active  part,  and,  although  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  independence  of  the  West  occupied  a  place  in  his 
mind,  we  have  not  been  able,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  to  find  him 
committed  in  any  criminal  manner.  In  the  condition  of  the  country,  it 
was  natural  to  look  any  where  for  relief.  A  far-seeing  man  might  well 
have  deemed  it  important  to  conciliate  the  Spaniards,  in  the  then  infant 
state  of  the  West,  and  to  give  an  under  show  of  countenance  to  the 
designs  of  Burr,  to  keep  the  Spaniards  in  check.  If  Wilkinson  co- 
queued^  he  did  only  what  a  late  President  of  Texas  boasted ;  and  if  he 
went  too  fiir  on  either  side,  it  should  be  reflected  how  almost  impossible 
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is  the  mean,  and  how  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  the  game  to  be 
played.  We  will  not  go  further  than  this,  and  accuse  the  old  soldier  of 
any  want  of  high  and  patriotic  regard  for  his  country,  or  of  any  act 
which  h^^believed  would  in  the  slightest  degree  redound  to  her  injury. 
Having  thus  gone  more  at  length  into  the  discussion  of  the  early  and 
stormy  politics  of  Kentucky,  and  the  West,  than  was  intended  or  might 
Be  justified,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  physical  characteris- 
tics, agriculture,  commerce,  and  wealth  of  the  State. 


I.  POPULATION  OF  KENTUCXT. 

T«ari.  Blacks. 

1790 12,430 

18i)0 43,344 

1810 , 80,560 

1820 120,732 

1830 165,350 

1840 182,258 

1850,  approz 


ToUl  Popalatioti. 
73,677 
220,959 
406,511 
564,317 
688,844 
779,828 
881,863 


Of  thp  blacks,  in  1840,  7,317  were  free.     The  whole  number  of 
blacks  in  Kentucky  is  perhaps  not  much  greater  than  in  1840. 


II.  POFULATIOV  OF  CHIEF  tOWSS  OF  K£NTUCKT. 


1810. 

Louisville .'  1,357 

Iiezington 4,226 

MajsviUe 335 

Frankfort 1,099 

Covington 


1820. 

.  1830. 

1840. 

4,012 

10,352 

21,210 

5,279 

6,104 

6,996 

1,130 

2,040 

2,741 

1,679 

-   1,680 

1,916 

1847. 
40.000 
8,000 
5,000 
2,500 
6,000 


lU.  REVENUE  8TATI8TI0B  OF  KEMTUOKT. 

In  1845,  land,  acres,  17,879,148  ;  value  of  lands,  $109,991,650  ;  lots.  $21^^66, 
249  ;  slaves,  $52,372,139;  jennies,  $86,410;  mules,  $684,504;  cattle,  $1,290,21 6; 
stores,  $6,363,359  ;  horses,  $10,294,922. 

In  1846,  land,  acres,  18,502,903  ;  value  of  lands,  $116,785,543  ;  lots,  $23^0>- 
561 ;  slaves,  $55,003,861 ;  jennies,  $91,897  ;  mules,  $898,603 ;  cattle,  $1,584,994; 
stores,  $6,855,863  ;  horses,  $10,598,042. 

The  number  of  slaves  had  increased  1,840  in  one  year;  the  number 
of  horses  and  mares  increased  from  358,567  to  361,828;  number  of 
mules,  from  21,277  to  28,806;  jennies,  from  2,169  to  2,276;  cattle, 
from  435,956  to  467,403  ;  stores,  from  2,498  to  2,759. 

The  whole  value  of  the  above  articles,  including  the  effects  of  the 
equalization  law,  about  27  millions,  was,  in  1846,  estimated  in  taxation 
at  $242,388,967.  The  whole  revenue  from  taxes,  $383,283.  The 
average  value  of  land  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  86.31  per  acre. 

IV.  VALUE  FEODITCTS  BY  CENSUS  OF   1840 — ^MANUFACTUEES. 

Machinery  product, $46,074 

Hardware, 22,350 

Precious  metals, 19,060 

Gthermetals, 164,080 

Granite, 8,820 

Brick  and  lime, 240,919 

Woollens, 151,246 

Cottons, 329,380 

Silk  manufactures, 819 

Flax  mrnofk^tures, 7,519 

Mixed  manufactures, 127,875 

Tobacco, 413,585 

Hats,  etc, 201,310 

Tanneries,  etc., 732,646 


Liquors  (capital  invested),.  $315,308 

Soap  and  candles, 28,765 

Glass,  earthen-ware, etc.,  pro.      24,090 

Confectionery, 36,050 

Powder  (cap.  invested)* 42,000 

Drugs,  etc., 16,630 

Cordage,  product, 1,292^^6 

Paper, 44,000 

Printing  and  binding  (cap.),  86,32S 
Carnages  and  wagons,  pro., .     1 68,7524 

Mills— their  product, 2,437,947 

Household  fumiture,product,  273,350 
Houses  built,  val.  in  1  year,.  1,039,172 
Other  manufactures, 697,02d 
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Bushels  wheat 4,769,000 

Barley, 15,400 

0«t8, 13,091,000 

Rye 2,548,000 

Buckwheat, 14,000 

Corn, 54,626,000 

Potatoes, 1,508,000 
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Tons  hay, 123,000 

Tons  flax  and  hemp, 22,500 

Pounds  tobacco, 63,310,000 

Cotton, 1,400,088 

Rice, 17,000 

Silk  cocoons, 6,970 

Sugar, 2,100,000 


it 
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The  chief  agricultural  products  of  Kentucky,  it  will  be  perceived, 
are  Indian  com,  tobacco  and  henip,  and  these  are  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  give  the  State  character  as  a  great  agricultural  producer,  in  this  is 
centered  her  chief  source  of  wealth.  Her  cattle  and  stock,  we  have 
also  seen,  are  important  interests. 

We  have  desired  to  furnish  the  readers  of  our  review  a  paper  upon 
the  most  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tobacco 
and  hemp  in  the  western  States,  and  applied,  not  long  since,  to  the  Hon. 
Henry  Clay  for  the  desired  information.  Mr.  Clay,  with  the  true  char- 
acteristics of  his  high  and  generous  nature,  and  unlimited  public  spirit, 
handed  us  a  copy  of  an  inestimable  publication,  entitled  "  Essays  on 
Practical  Agriculture,"  etc.,  by  Adam  Beatty,  Vice  President  of  the 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Society.  Among  these  Essays  are  several  prize 
papers  upon  the  subjects  desired,  as  also  uoon  several  others  of  the  first 
importance.  As  space  admits,  hereafter,  we  shall  make  large  extracts 
from  the  volume. 

According  to  an  authority,  the  first  English  cattle  brought  to  Ken- 
tucky were  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  who  imported, 
in  1782,  bulls  of  the  long-horned  or  beef  breed,  and  also  a  cow  of  the 
short-horned  or  milk  breed.  The  first  stock  of  Kentucky  was,  there- 
fore, a  cross  of  the  milk  and  beef  breed,  and  this  constitutes  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  English  cattle  now  in  the  Slate.  Mr.  Beauy  controverts 
the  statement,  and  maintains  *'  the  cows  of  Mr.  Patton's  stock  were  only 
part  blooded,  without  the  admixture  of  short-horned  or  milk  breed.  In 
1803,  a  bull  of  the  Miller  stock  was  introduced  from  Virginia,  which, 
with  the  cows  from  Patton,  produced  unquestionably  the  best  milkers 
that  have  ever  been  in  Kentucky,  little  inferior  in  form  to  the  present 
most  approved  stock,  and  of  greater  size."  It  was  not  before  1817 
that  English  cattle  were  imported  directly  from  England  into  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Sanders  introduced  four  short-homed  bulls,  the  same  number  of 
cows,  and  also  two  bulls  and  two  cows  of  the  long-horned.  Mr.  Clay, 
oq  his  return  from  Ghent,  brought  over  some  Hereford  cattle,  esteemed 
by  some  superior  to  the  short-horned  Durham.  The  importations  came 
now  to  be  very  frequent,  and  the  result  is  the  splendid  and  unrivalled 
caule  of  Kentucky.  The  Merino  breed  of  sheep  was  introduced  into 
the  State  by  Seth  Adams,  in  1809,  and  in  1829,  Mr.  Clay  brought  from 
west  Pennsylvania  a  fiock  of  fifty  full  bloods. 

Mr.  Beatty  gives  this  view  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Kentucky : 

**  The  first  settlement  of  Kentucky  may  be  regarded  as  the  hunter  State. 
Though  cattle  could  easily  have  been  raised  by  gradnK  them  on  the  natural 
pastures  in  the  summer  and  upon  the  extensive  canebrakes  in  the  winter,  if  the 
mhabitants  had  .heen  living  in  a  state  of  peace,  yet  such  was  not  their  condi- 
tion. Surrounded  bv  a  savage  foe,  who  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  seize  upon  the 
property  or  take  the  lives  of  the  settlers — if  they  had  raised  cattle  to  any'eztent, 
It  would  only  have  been  for  the  use  of  the  e^emy,  and  the  better  to  enable  him 


to  prolong  his  prechitoiy  incnrBions,  and  ther^  do  them  the  gnaJUx 
Thus  situated,  they  could  rear  no  more  cattle  than  they  could  secure  within 
their  stockade  forte  in  time  of  danger.  A  few  cows  for  milk  and  butter,  and 
as  manj  of  the  young  as  were  necessary  to  keep  up  the  stock,  and  to  supply 
the  emigrante,  was  as  much  as  they  could  aim  at,  in  the  early  period  oi  our 
history.  But  game  was  plenty,  and  the  same  rifle  which  was  neoessair  for  their 
protection,  was  aoply^  sufficient  to  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  bear,  deer 
and  buffalo  meat.  The  whole  system  of  husbandry,  at  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country,  was  to  raise  a  little  Indian  com  for  bread  or  hominy,  around  the 
fort  and  within  the  protection  of  the  garrison.  But  when  the  population  had 
so  far  increased  as  to  enable  the  settlers  to  act  on  the  offensive,  as  well  as  the 
defensive,  they  could  embody  and  meet  the  Indians  in  their  advance,  or  pursue 
them  in  their  retreat,  and  frequently  inflict  severe  retaliation  upon  them.  This 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  enemy  embody  in  larser  parties,  and  to  diminish 
the  frequency  of  their  predatory  expeditions.'  As  me  settlers  began  to  feel  their 
strength,  they  enjoyed  a  greater  sense  of  security,  and  consequently  extended 
their  efforts  in  raising  supplies  of  agricultural  .products,  for  the  use  of  their 
families,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  tne  emigrant  to  the  country.  But  a  con- 
siderable period  elapsed  before  any  thing  of  the  grain  kind  was  raised,  except 
Indian  com.  The  want  of  mills  to  ^nd  wheat  was  an  obstacle  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  crop.  But  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  demand  for  com, 
as  an  artfcle  of  subsistence  tor  the  settler  and  his  stock,  as  well  as  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  emigrant,  held  out  strong  inducements  for  its  cultivation  It  was 
not  until  a  commercial  communication  was  opened  with  the  Spaniards,  at  New 
Orleans,  thsU;  wheat  and  tobacco  began  to  be  objecte  of  importance.  From  this 
period  the  culture  of  those  articles  began  to  assume  some  importance.  But  there 
was,  as  yet,  little  or  no  system  ft  the  husbandry  of  the  country.  A  part  of  the 
com  ground  mi^ht  be  sowed  broad  cast,  among  the  standing  corn  m  the  fall, 
and  reaped  in  July  following  and  the  balance  of  the  cleared  ground  cultivated 
in  com  the  succeeding  year,  and  that  sowed  in  wheat  the  fulowinff  autumn. 
The  wheat  stubble  the  year  after  the  harvesting  of  the  wheat,  might  be  plowed 
for  com,  and  so  on  in  succession.  Whilst  some  .new  ground  cleared  for  tobacco 
would  serve  for  that  crop.  Others  again  cultivated  com  only,  in  continued 
succession,  without  any  cnange.  Such  was  the  system  (if  system  it  could  be 
called)  of  cropping  3iat  generally  'prevailed,  until  a  late  period  of  the  history 
of  our  State.  As  fertile  as  our  sod  naturally  is,  it  began  it  len§[th,  to  show  tih^ 
effects  of  a  bad  system  of  husbandry.  To  remedy  this  deterioration  of  soil, 
something  better  deserving  the  name -of  system  began  to  prevail  among  the  more 
judicious  farmers  of  the  country." 

We  shall  now  remark  briefly  upon  thfe  prominent  objects  of  interest 
in  the  different  counties  of  Kentucky,  and  begin  with  the  mammoth  re- 
mains, at  the  Big  Bone  Lick,  near  the  Ohio  river. 

"  In  1773  the  Lick  was  first  visited.  There  were  no  trees  or  herbage,  but  large 
numbers  of  mammoth  bones  scattered  over  the  ^ound.  Since  then  larm  quan- 
tities have  been  exhumed.  Some  of  the  teeth  weigh  near  ten  pounds  and  expose 
a  cheiwing  surface  seven  inches  long  and  four  broad.  Some  of  the  tusks  were 
eleven  feet  long  and  at  the  butt  seven  inches  in  diameter — thigh  bones  four  or 
five  feet  in  len^h — ribs  four  and  five  inches  broad  and  distance  apart  sometimes 
^ve  feet.  These  ribs  were  formerly  used  for  tent  poles.  Distance  across  the 
forehead  of  a  supposed  young  animal  and  between  the  eyes  two  feet ;  d^th  of 
tusk  sockets  eighteen  inches ;  leng^  of  tusk  ei^ht  feet.  '  The  first  collection  of 
these  fossil  remains  was  made  by  Dr.  Goforth,  m  1803,  and  in  1806  was  entrust- 
ed by  him  to  the  English  traveler  Thomas  Ashe,  to  be  exhibited  in  Europe, 
who,  when  he  arrived  in  England,  sold  the  collection  and  pocketed  the  money. 
The  purchaser  afterward  transferred  part  of  this  collection  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  in  London,  to  Dr.  Blake  of  Dublin,  and  Professor  Monroe  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  a  part  was  sold  at  auction.  The  next  collection  was  made  bv  order 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  he  was  president  of  the  American  Philosophical  &3ciety, 
about  the  vear  1805,  and  was  aivided  between  that  society  and  M.  Cuvier,  uie 
distinguisned  French  naturalist  A  third  collection  was  made  in  1819,  by  the 
Western  Museum  Society.  In  the  year  1819  a  fourth  collection  was  made,  by 
Mr.  Finnell.    This  was  first  sold  to  a  Mr.  Graves,  for  $2,000,  and  taken  by  him 


to  the  eastern  fitote^  and  there  sdd  fcr  $5,080/    Tlia  mmmotli  is  considered 
'  by  geologists  the  last  aDimal  destroyed  befon  the  ereaUoti  of  man" 

The  name  of  Boone  county  is  from  the  famous  pioneer  of  that  name, 
whose  romantic  history  is  familiar  to  most  persons,  and  was  traced  hf 
us  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Review,  when  treating  of  the  grtot 
West  The  following  letter  from  Boone  to  Judge  Cobren  will  evince 
that  not  letters  only  give  immortality. 

"  The  lyater  I  Reed  from  you  Respecting  Squire  Boones  Surtivate  "Was  Long 
Coming  to  hand  and  my  Not  being  able  to  so  to  St  Lowis  I  Dunn  the  Bisness 
before  Ool  Keebby  and  Sent  it  on  by  Lewis*  Brvan'  in  Closed  &c  Ac.  If  that 
Will  not  Dow  pleas  Wright  to  me  <fec.  I  am  weU  in  halth  But  Deep  in  Markury 
A  Not  able  Ac.    I  Shall  Say  No  thing  about  our  petistion  &c. 

"  Youres  Daniel  Boons." 

In  Boyle  county  there  is  at  Danville  a  deaf  and  dumb  assylum  and 
a  college  which  has  since  1819  educated  about  1,200  students.  Jn 
Cumberland  county,  on  the  bank  of  Cumberland  river,  an  oil  tvell  was 
discovered  in  1830.  The  oil  spouted  up  to  fifty  feet  above  the  surface 
when  struck;  and, covering  the  surface  of  the  river  for  miles,  was,  by 
the  application  of  a  torch,  made  to  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
river  oo  fire.  It  was  found  to  be  useful  only  medicinally  and  is  bottled 
and  exported  for  that  purpose.  In  Edmonson  county  is  that  extraordi- 
nary curiosity,  the  Mammoth  Cav^  Jt  is  situated  midway  between 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  is  a  fashionable  place  of  resort  The 
cave  is  approached  through  a  romantic  shade.  At  the  entrance  is  a 
rush  of  cold  air,  a  descent  of  thirty  feet  by  stone  steps,  and  an  advance 
of  one  hundred  feet  inwards  brings  the  visiter  to  the  door,  in  a  solid 
stone  wall  which  blocks  up  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  A  narrow  pas- 
sage leads  to  the  great  vestibule  or  antechamber,  an  oval  hall,  two 
hundred  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  fifty  feet  high.  Two  passages 
of  one  hundred  feet  width  open  into  it,  and  the  whole  is  supported 
without  a  single  column.  This  chamber  was  used  by  the  races  of  yore 
as  a  cemetery,  judging  from  the  bones  of  gigantic  size  which  are  dis- 
covered. "Far  up,  a  hundred  feet  above  your  head,  you  caich  a  fitful 
glimpse  of  a  dark,  grey  ceiling,  roJIing  dimly  away  like  a  cloud,  and 
heavy  buttresses  apparently  bending  under  the  superincumbent  weight 
project  their  enormous  masses  from  tiie  diadowy  wall.  The  scene  is 
vast  and  solemn  and  awful.  A  profound  silence,  gloomy,  still  and 
breathless,  reigns,  unbroken  by  even  a  sigh  of  air«  or  the  echo  of  a  drop 
of  water  falling  from  the  roof  You  can  hear  the  throbbkigs  of  your 
heait  and  the  mind  is  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  vastness  and  solitude  and 
grandeur  indescribable."  In  Audubon  Avenue^  leading  from  the  halJ, 
is  a  deep  well  of  pure  spring  water.  It  is  surrounded  by  stalagmite 
columns  fwm  the  fioor  to  the  roof  The  Little  Bat  Room  contains  a  pit 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feel  deep,  and  is  the  resort  ,of  myriads  of  bats. 
The  Grarui  Gallery  is  a  vast  tunnel  many  miles  long  and  fifly  feet  high 
and  as  wide.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  is  found  the 
Kentucky  Cliffs  and  the  Church  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty- 
three  feet  high.  A  natural  pulpit  nnd  organ-loft  are  not  wanting.  *'In 
this  great  temple  of  nature  religious  service  has  been  frequently  per- 
formed, and  it  requires  but  a  slight  effort  to  make  the  speaker  heard.'' 
The  Gothic  Avenue  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  stairs  and  is  forty  feet  wkie, 


fifteen  high  and  two  ratles  long.  The  ceiling  is  smoothe  aiul  white. 
Mummies  have  been  discovert  here,  which  have  been  a  subject  of' 
curious  study  to  science.  In  the  Gothic  A.venue  are  also  stalagmites 
and  stalactites,  Louisa's  Bower  and  VidcaiCs  Furnace.  On  the  walls  of 
the  Register  Rooms  are  inscribed  thousands  of  o^mes.  The  Gothic 
Chapd  is  "one  of  surprising  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and  when 
brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the  lamps,  presents  a  scene  inspiring  the  be- 
holder with  feelings,  of  solemnity  and  awe."  At  the  foot  of  the  DeviCs 
Arm  Chair  is  a  small  basin  of  sulphur  water.  Then  we  have  Na- 
poleon^ s  Breastwork,  the  Elephant'' s  Head^  Lover^s  Leap,  Gaiewood's 
Dining  Table,  and  the  Cooling  Tub^  a  basin  six  feet  wide  and  three 
deep,  of  the  purest  water,  NapoleorCs  Dome,  etc. 

The  Ball  Room  contains  an  orchestra  fifteen  feet  high ;  near  by  is  the 
row  of  cabins  for  consumptive  patients — the  atmosphere  being  always 
temperate  and  pure.  The  Star  Chamber  presents  an  optical  illusioo. 
'*  In  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  the  spectator  seems  to  see  the  firmament 
itself,  studded  with  stars  and  afar  off  a  comet  with  bright  tail."  We 
pass  over  the  Salts  Rooms,  Black  Chambers,  Fairy  Grotto^  etc,  and 
come  to  the  Temple. 

"  The  temple  is  an  immense  vault,  covering  an  area  of  tvo  acres  and  covered 
b^  a  single  dome  of  solid  rock,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  It  excels  in 
size  the  cave  of  Staffa  and  riv^  the  celehrated  vault  in  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos, 
vhich  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  passing  through  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  the  dome  appears  to  follow  the  sky  as  in  passing  from  place  to  place 
on  the  earth.  In  the  middle  of  the  dome  Uiere  is  a  large  mound  of  rocks  rising 
on  one  side  nearly  to  the  top,  very  steep  and  forming  what  is  called  the  moun- 
tain. When  I  first  ascended  this  mound  from  the  ca^e  below,  I  was  struck  with 
a  feeling  of  awe,  more  intense  and  deep  than  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  ex- 
perienced. I  could  only  observe  the  narrow  circte  which  was  illuminated  im- 
mediately around  me ;  above  and  beyond  was  apparently  an  unlimited  space, 
in  which  the  ear  could  not  catch  the  slightest  souna,  nor  tne  eye  find  an  object 
to  fasten  upon.  It  was  filled  with  silence  and  darkness ;  and  yet  I  knew  that 
I  was  beneath  the  earth  and  that  this  space,  however  large  it  might  be,  was 
actually  bounded  by  solid  walls.  My  cunosity  was  rather  excited  than  Ratified. 
In  order  that  I  mi^nt  see  the  whole  in  one  connected  view,  I  built  fires  m  many 
places  of  cane  which  I  found  scattered  among  the  rocks.  Then  taking  my  stand 
upon  the  mountain,  a  scene  was  presented  of  surprising  magnificence.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  strata  of  ^rey  limestone  breaking  up  by  steps  from  the  bottom, 
could  scarcely  be  discerned  in  the  distance  by  the  efimmering.  Above  was  the 
lofty  dome,  closed  at  the  top  by  a  smooth  oval  slab,  beautifully  defined  in  the 
outline,  from  which  the  walls  slope  away  on  the  right  and  left  into  thick  dark- 
ness. Every  one  has  heard  of  tne  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  St  Sophia,  of  St. 
Peter's  and  St.  Paul's ;  they  are  never  spoken  of  but  in  terms  of  admiration,  as 
the  chief  works  of  architecture  and  amone^  the  noblest  and  most  stupendous 
examples  of  what  man  can  do  when  aided  oy  science ;  and  yet,  when  compared 
with  the  dome  of  this  temple,  they  sink  into  comparative  insignificance." 

"  The  RivEa  Hall  descends  like  the  slope  of  a  mountain ;  the  ceiling  stretches 
away,  away  before  you.  vast  and  grand  as  the  firmament  at  midnight.  Proceed- 
ing a  short  distance,  there  is  on  tlie  left  a  steep  precipice,  over  which  you  can 
look  down  by  the  aid  of  blazing  missiles  upon  a  broad,  black  sheet  of  water, 
eighty  feet  below,  called  the  Dead  Sea.  This  is  an  awfully  impressive  place, 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  which  do  not  easily  pass  from  memory.  He  who  has 
seen  it  will  have  it  vividly  brought  before  him  by  Alfieri's  description  of 
Filippo.  Only  a  transient  word  or  act  gives  us  a  short  and  dubious  glimmer 
that  reveals  to  us  the  abysses  of  his  being — daring,  lurid  and  terrific  as  the 
throat  of  the  infernal  pool.  Descending  from  the  eminence  by  a  ladder  of  about 
twenty  feet,  we  find  ourselves  among  piles  of  jrigantic  rocks;  and  one  of  the 
most  pictuvesque  sights  in  the  world,  is  to  see  aj^le  of  men  and  women  passing 
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aloiiff  those  wild  and  scraggy  patlis,  moving  slowly — slowly,  that  their  lampe 
mayliaTe  time  to  illuminate  their  sky -like  ceiling  and  ^ffantio  walls — disap- 
pearing behind  high  cli& — sinking  into  ravines — ^their  Iighto  shining  upward 
Uirou^n  fissures  in  the  rocks — then,  suddenly  emer^ng  from  some  abrupt  angle, 
standmg  in  the  bright  gleam  of  their  lights,  relieved  by  the  towering  black 
masses  around  them.  As  you  pass  along  you  hear  the  roar  of  invisible  water- 
falls ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  the  river  Styx  lies  before  you,  deep  and  black, 
overarched  with  rocks.  Across,  or  rather  down,  these  unearthly  waters,  the 
guide  can  convey  but  four  passengers  at  once.  The  lamps  are  fastened  to  the 
prow,  the  images  of  which  are  reflected  in  the  dismal  pool.  If  you  are  impa- 
tient of  delay  or  eager  for  new  adventure,  you  can  leave  your  companions 
lingering  about  the  shore  and  cross  the  Styx  by  a  dangerous  bndge  of  precipices 
•ver  heful.  In  order  to  do  this  you  must  ascend  a  steep  cliff  and  enter  a  cave 
above,  over  three  hundred  yards  lone,  from  the  egress  of  which  you  find  your- 
self on  the  bank  of  the  river,  eighty  feet  above  its  surface,  commanding  a  view 
of  those  in  the  boat  and  those  waiting  on  the  shore.  Seen  from  the  heights,  the 
lamra  in  the  canoe  glare  like  fiery  eyeballs ;  and  the  passengers  sitting  there,  so 
kosned  and  motionless,  look  like  shadows.  The  scene  is  so  strangely  Ainereal 
and  spectral,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  Greeks  must  have  witnessed  it  before  they 
imagined  Charon  conveying  ghosts  to  the  dim  regions  of  Pluto/' 

The  MiiiniDOth  Cave  is  said  to  be  explored  to  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  without  reaching  its  termination,  whilst  the  aggregate  width  of  all 
the  branches  is  over  forty  miles!  Next  to  Niagara  it  is  the  greme^i 
wonder  of  nature  in  the  western  world,  or  perhaps  througboyt  all  her 
domains. 

The  city  of  Lexington,  is  situated  in  Fayette  county,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  178^.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  country.  The  taxable  properly  is  $3,039,000.  Hemp  is  ex- 
•  tensiTely  manufactured  here,  and  there  are  fifteen  establishments  for 
the  purpose,  working  six  hundred  hands,  running  ninety  looms,  making 
annually  2,500,000  yards  bagging  and.  2,000,0|00  lbs,  rope.  In  the 
suburbs  and  neighboring  country  there  is  as  much  more  manufactured. 
Here  is  situated  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  and  Transylvania  Univer' 
miy.  The  latter  contained  a  literary  department  once  of  great  influ- 
ence, but  now  fallen  very  mi3ch  to  decay.  The  medical  and  law  schools 
are  still,  in  successful  operation.  Here  is  published  the  Gazette^  the 
oldest  paper  except  that  at  Piusburgh  west  of  the  mountains.  In  the 
suburbs  is  Ashland^  the  seat  of  Henry  Clay. 

Frankfort  is  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
making  a  beautiful  appearance  as  we  approach.  This  is  the  capital  of 
the  State,  and  the  government  was  located  here  in  1792.  Here,  also,  is 
the  State  penitentiary,  containing  an  average  of  about  1 70  inmates.  Ii  is 
&rmed  out  and  the  keepers  pay  over  to  the  State  two-thirds  of  the  profits, 
guaranteeing  that  these  profits  will  not  fall  short  of  $5000  annually.  The 
heaviest  business  of  the  convicts  is  the  manufacture  of  bagging  and  rope. 
In  the  public  cemetery  of  Frankfort  were  lately  deposited  the  remains 
of  Daniel  Boone,  brought  from  Missouri  by  act  of  Legislature  and 
interred  with  great  funeral  pomp. 

FiTe  miles  from  Frankfort  at  Franklin  Sprinc;s,  is  located  the  Kent 
TUCKT  Collegiate  and  MiLriARY  Institute,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Col.  Francis  W.  Capers,  an  eminent  tactician  and  scholar.  The  po- 
sition is  a  commanding,  healthy  and  picturesque  one.  The  grounds  are 
well  laid  out  and  the  buildings -of  the  most  extensive  and  substantial  char- 
acter, capable  of  accommodating  two  hundred  students.    The  number 
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saw  in  tttendance,  though  not  large,  is  eontinaaliy  iacreaaing  from  all 

sections  of  ihe  West  and  South-west  Col.  Capers  is  sustained  by  a  com- 
petent faculty,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  raise  the  institution  to  the  very 
highest  point. 

LouisviLLC,  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  is  well  laid  out,  is  an  impor* 
tant  mart  and  contains  some  of  the  finest  private  residences  in  America. 
We  were  struck  with  the  shaded  beauty  of  the  streets  and  the  general 
elegance  of  structure.  There  are  thhty  churches,  a  medical  institute 
which  attracts  over  300  students,  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  a  university 
still  in  its  infancy,  but  containing  a  law  department,  a  hospital,  several 
banks,  mercantile  and  historical  library,  &c.  The  export  and  import 
of  the  place  is  estimated  at  950,000,000  annually.  There  are  numer- 
ous bagging,  cotton  and  wool  factories,  flouring  mills,  founderies,  tobac* 
CO  stemmeries,  paper  mills,  dtc,  twelve  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  town  was  originally  laid  off  by  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Canal  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  is  at  Louisville.  As 
early  as  1804  a  company  was  chartered  to  build  this  canal,  but  nothing 
was  done  until  1825  and  the  canal  only  finished  in  1833.  Its  effect  od 
commerce  was  supposed  prejudicial  -to  Louisville.  The  government  of 
she  United  States  owns  stock  in  the  company,  which  is  said  to  pay  good 
dividends^  The  charges  for  toll  are  enormous  and  the  canal  entirely 
too  small  for  its  purposes.  For  further  and  more  full  description  of 
Louisville  the  reader  will  consult  the  first  volume  of  our  Review, 
1846. 

Matsville  is  situated  on  the  Ohio,  sixty  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and- 
was  established  in  1788  and  incorporated  in  1833.  ft  is  a  thriving  town^ 
the  largest  hemp  market  in  the  country  and  an  important  depot  for  the 
commerce  of  north-easl  Kentucky. 

The  Hairrodslmrg  Springs,  35  miles  from  Frankfort,  is  now  the 
most  famous  fashionable  watering  place  in  all  the  West.  The  accom- 
modations are  extensive  and  splendid,  and  the  country  around  possessed 
of  every  natural  beauty. 

The  Blue  Lick  Springs,  near  Carlisle  and  58  miles  from  Frankfort, 
have  also  a  wide  fame.  The  waters  are  highly  medicinal  and  are  an 
extensive  article  of  commerce,  in  barrels,  throughout  the  West.  They 
are  strongly  purgative.  The  main  hotel  is  an  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent structure  and  thousands  are  annually  attracted  here.  There  are 
also  sulphur  springs  in  Grayson  county,  said  to  be  the  purest  and  best  in 
the  Uoited  States,  and  also  at  Drennon's  Lick,  70  miles  from  Louisville. 
In  Hart  county  natural  curiosities  are  said  to  abound,  as  the  following 
description  will  evince. 

"  There  is  a  large  spring  near  Green  River,  which  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
rises  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  above  its  level,  and  then  gradually  recedes  again, 
resembling  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides.  The  flood  occurs  at  the  hour  of  twelve 
each  dajr — recurs  at  the  same  hour  every  day  and  is  marked  hj  the  utmost  uni- 
formity in  the  time  occupied  in  ebb  and  flow.  Near  Munfordville  a  circular 
hole,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  runs  down  into  the  earth  in  funnel  shape.  Thirty 
feet  below  the  surface  its  diameter  is.  about  ten  feet.  The  depth  is  unknown,  and 
on  throwing  down  a  rock  it  will  ring  against  the  sides,  fainter  and  fainter  without 
appearing  to  strike  bottom.  A  hundred  cart  loads  of  rocks  have  been  thrown 
in  Dv  visitors,  without  the  least  efiect.  There  is  another  hole,  called  'French- 
man'^s  Knob,'  which  has  been  explored  375  feet,  by  men  descending  with  ropes, 
withoat  reaching  bottom." 


G^ROETOWN,  in  ScoU  county,  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  college  witk 
over  100  students.  There  is  also  a  female  institute  here,  and  a  mili- 
tary iostitute  under  Col.  Johnson.  We  understand  that  they  are  both 
prosperous,  and  regret  that  circumstances  have  not  yet  allowed  us  to 
Tisit  them,  so  as  to  ferm  any  opinion. 

Kentucky  has  but  few  public  works  except  her  turnpikes  and  the 
"lockings"  of  some  of  her  rivers,  of  much  value.  The  State  owns 
about  400  miles  of  turnpike  road  stocks,  29  miles  of  railroad  aod  290 
miles  of  slack  water  navigation,  yielding  in  all  about  9135,000.  Her 
publk  d^bt  is  94,6'')8,736  86.  A  railroad  is  now  in  course  of  construe- 
tion  between  Louisville  and  Lexington. 

The  ^tenvof  pMic  education  as  in  other  southern  States  is  not  very 
perfect  Although  the  number  of  acadamies  and  colleges  is  consider- 
able throughout  the  State,  comphiints  of  the  school  system  are  heard.  We 
have  befbre  t^s  the  report  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  the  superintendent,  for 
1849.  It  appitors  tW  question  was  submitted  last  year,  to  the  people,  if 
they  would  be  taxed  the  one-fifth  part  of  one  mill  to  the  dollar,  on  all 
taxable  property,  for  the  establishment  of  a  common  school  system,  and 
decided  in  the  afSrmative  by  a  large  majority.  Including  this  tax,  the 
whole  revenue  for  school  purposes  is  estimated  at  $120,000  per  annum. 
The  report  of  the  superintendent  is  very  imperfect  and  shows  that  out  of 
183,458  children,  31,501  only  are  reported  in  attendance.  We  cannot 
infer  how  many  attend  without  being  reported.  Despite  of^ll  these  dif- 
ficulties, however,  Kentucky  has  given  many  eminent  citizens  to  the  re* 
public  of  native  birth  or  adoption.  Among  these  are  twenty  governors 
and  lieut  governors  of  other  States,  thirteen  ministers  and  charges 
to  foreign  powers,  one  president  of  the  United  States  (Taylor),  one  vice- 
president,  ten  cabinet  officers,  three  major  generals  of  the  army,  eleven 
judges  United'  States  and  other  State  courts,  nine  senators,  eight  presi- 
dents of  colleges  in  other  States,  6lc. 

The  State,  as  we  have  seen,  has  nearly  200,000  slaves — about  one- 
fourth  of  the  population.  The  question  of  emancipation  is  now  in  agi- 
tation and  a  convention  will  soon  pronounce  upon  the  subject  What 
the  result  will  be  we  are  very  clear.  Although  it  be  demonstrable  that 
free  labor  would  be  more  advantageous  to  Kentucky  than  slave  labor, 
which  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit,  but  which  might  be  true  without 
aifecting  the  question  in  the  more  southern  States,  yet  Kentucky  is  by 
no  means  prepared  for  emancipation ;  with  such  a  proportion  of  blaclcs 
it  is  impossible  that  she  can  be.  She  would  not  incur  the  perilous  risk 
of  retaining  in  her  midst  such  an  army  of  lazy,  worthless  free  negroes, 
as  would  result  It  would  be  a  blight  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
not  easily  to  be  overcome — an  army  of  paupers  which  no  wealth  could 
sustain.  To  send  them  'off  by  colonization  is  a  scheme  altogether  im- 
practicable in  such  magnitude.  Kentucky  ^^must  be  free^*  we  admit, 
DQt  it  will  be  when  the  superior  southern  demand  shall  draw  off  by  de- 
grees her  slaves,  and  the  continued  increase  of  white  population  shall 
make  the  relative  proportion  of  colors  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  now  is, 
and  altogether  unimportant 
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ART.  II.— NEGRO  SliVBRY  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

EVRLY  HISTORY  OP  NEGRO  SLAVERY;  SLAVERY  IN  THE  STATES;  THE 
BIBLE  QUESTION  OP  SLAVBIIY;  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  NE- 
GRO ;  SAFETY  OF  THE  SLAVE  INSTITUTION ;  FIDELITY  OP  NEGRO  SLAVES ; 
SLAVERY  COMPARED  WITH  ENGLISH  POOR  LABOR;  MISERY  OP  BRIT^ 
ISH  OPERATIVES,  ETC. 

[The  following  original  paper  we  shall  public  in  two  equal  parts  in  the  pages 
of  our  Review.  Coming  from^the  pen  of  a  northern  man»  bom  and  edocated 
amid  influences  in  the  highest  degree  obuozous  to  our  institutions  and  policy, 
it  has  a  peculiar  value.  The  author  has  read  almost  ever^  thing  published 
upon  the  subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  light  afforded  in  one  general  ac- 
knowledgment He  has  also  traveled  extensively  at  the  South,  on  an  agricoi- 
tural  tour,  and  proved  himself  in  most  respects  an  accurate  observer  and  faithful 
witness.  In  a  periodical  like  ours,  it  is  important  to  g^ve  full  and  particular 
information  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  so  important,  as  it  is,  in  the 
the  destinies  of  nearlv  half  the  States  of  the  Union.  "When  the  present  paper 
is  concluded,  we  shall  republish  the  admirable  letters  of  Gov.  Hammond,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  Thomas  Clarkson,  which  are  nearly  out  of  print,  and  which 
are  worthy  of  perpetual  preservation. — ^Ed.J 

I  would  premise,  that  my  object  is  neither  to  advocate  slavery  or  its 
abolition ;  but  rather  to  give  a  plain  narration  of  facts,  from  which  eve> 
ry  one  may  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

First,  thejli  let  me  give  a  short  historical  view  of  the  origin  of  what 
a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  well  where  slavery 
exists  as  where  it  does  not,  regard  a  great  evii 

Perhaps  every  one  is  aware  that  negro  slavery  commenced  in  this 
country  while  we  were  but  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  a  time 
when  few,  if  any,  thought  it  was  such  a  heinous  sin  as  it  is  now  de- 
nounced in  some  quarters,  or  that  it  would  ever  reach  its  present  mag- 
nitude. Could  the  wise  fathers  who  framed  our  national  constitution, 
have  had  a  prospective  vision  of  the  present,  it  is  probable  they  would 
have  inserted  some  provision  to  prevent  its  extension.'*^    But  so  liule  did 

*  The  firot  slaves  introduced,  were  twenty  in  number,  from  a  Dutch  man-of- 
war  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  They  were  landed  for  sale  in  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  James  River,  in  August,  1620,  225  years  ago.  Negroes  constituted 
an  article  of  traffic,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  colonies.  At  the  time  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  in  1776,  the  whole  number  was  estimated  at  500,00€l, 
vi« : 

In  Massachusetts, * 3,500 

Rhode  Island, 4,373 

Connecticut, 6,000 

New  Hampshire, 620 

New  York , .^ 1 5,000 

New  Jersey, 7,600 

Pennsylvania, 10,000 

Delaware, 9,000 

Maryland, 80,000      - 

Virginia, 165,000 

N.  Carolina, 75,000 

8.  Carolina, 110,000 

Georgia, 16,000 

TotalinlWe 502,132 

Since  then  slavery  has  been  ab«li8hed  in  the  first  seven  States  above  named. 
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they  then  fear,  that  the  importation  of  slaves  was  permitted  until  the 
year  1808,  about  the  time  it  was  also  prohibited  by  Great  Britain.  Af- 
though  the  citizens  of  that  government  are  now  harsh  against  us  for 
permitting  the  existence  of  slavery  in  our  republic,  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  it  was  Britain  who  fixed  the  institution  so  indelibly  upon 
us.  She  began  the  traffic  in  the  reign  of  Gtueen  Elizabeth,  though 
slavery  had  undoubtedly  existed  in  some  form  from  the  earliest  history  of 
that  nation.  In  fact^  it  has  existed  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  continue  to  exist  to  its  latest  period.  Not- 
withstanding the  importation  of  negroes  is  prohibited  by  nearly  all  the 
dvilized  nations  of  the  earth,  it  is  still  carried  on  in  a  contraband  man- 
ner, to  an  enormous  extent  It  is  estimated  that  40,000  slaves  annually 
leave  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  them  ever 
reach  the  United  States.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Brazil,  being  the  great 
slave  emporiums  of  the  present  day;  but  we  undoubtedly  feel  the  effects 
of  the  trade,  for  were  it  not  for  that  source  of  supply,  these  countries 
would  draw  the  surplus  from  ours,  in  spite  of  all  laws  that  might  be 
enacted  to  prevent  it. 

For  ray  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  while  the  negro  continues  to 
exist,  he  will  continue  to  be  enslaved  by  the  while  man,  as  it  has  been 
for  almost  unknown  ages;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  lone  before  the  time  when 
European  ships  first  visited  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  negroes  had  been 
carried  away,  by  the  Arabian  caravans,  to  serve  the  pale  faces  of  the 
North.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire  why  the  negro  race  has  always 
been  subjected  to  the  condition  of  slaves  by  the  whites  7 

And  to  avoid  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  let  me  here  state  that  I  shall 
quote  many  items  from  various  authors  who  have  treated  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  give  them  as  authority,  once  for  all. 

"It  has  long  heeo.  a  favorite  theory^  of  many  philosophers,  that  the  negw 
noes  are  natandlj  inferior  in  point  of  intellect,  and  do  not  possess  the  same 
etupMcitj  for  improrement  as  the  Europeans,  or  people  of  Caucasian  variety. 
Tnis  supposition,  however,  has  been  venementl^  denied,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tended, over  and  over  again,  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  Uiey 
have  been  placed  sufficiently  account  for  the  condition  of  the  Africans — ^for 
their  want  of  a  literature,  and  their  degraded  and  low  scale  of  civilisation,  and 
brutal  and  savage  existence. 

"That  great  weight  shoidd  be  attached  to  these  circumstances,  I  am  willing 
to  admit,  but  whollj  deny  tibey  have  produced  the  existing  state  of  things.  It  is  a 
wdU  known  histoncal  fact,  that  ancient  Egypt  was,  at  one  period,  the  principal 
•eatof  8cience,literature,artB  and  civilication,  and  that  the  various  nations  ortrii>e8 
of  the  African  race  were  in  dose  contact,  andhaid  a  pretty  extensive  inteicouise, 
not  only  with  the  Efiyptians,  but  also  with  the  rhoenicians,  and  afterward 
with  the  Romans.  Wnat  did  they  profit  by  this  association?  Diterall^, 
nothing.  For  while  the  then  almost  equally  barbarous  people  of  Greece,  Asia 
Minor  and  Ma^pia  Ghrsseia,  raised  themselves,  in  a  comparatively  brief  period,  to 
the  Jiighest  civilixation  and  refinement,  the  negro  race  of  Africa  continues,  with- 

The  census  of  1790  exhibited  697,897  slaves,  and  59,460  free  persons  of  color. 

In  1800,  slaves 893,041 

1810,  »      1,191,364 

1820,  "   1,538,064 

1830,  "   2,009,031 

1840,  "   2,487,455 

The  importation  of  slaves  has  been  prohibited  since  1808 ;  consequently,  the 
additien  ascertained  every  census,  is  from  natural  increase. 
15  VOL.  r. 
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but  one  single  solitary  exception,  down  even  to  the  present  day,  immeraad  in 
the  ffreatest  barbarism. 

'*  It  is  not  possible  that,  durine  the  space  of  3  or  4,000  years,  oi>portanitM8 
haTe  not  been  afforded  some  of  tnem  to  make  some  slight  advances  in  the  scale 
of  human  improvement.  Is  there  any  proof  that  they  have  had  the  sagacity 
that  is  inherent  in  the  Caucasian  family,  to  profit  by  contact  with  more  Cavored 
nations  ? 

"  It  appears  to  me  a  fact,  that  Africa  has  not  produced  a  single  name  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  heroes  and  sages  of  the  world. 

"Although  wrapt  in  the  darkest  superstition  and  worship  of  idols,  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  honors  and  public  gratitude  which  other  rude,  though  improying, 
nations  are  wont  to  bestow  upon  departed  heroes,  legislators,  and  authors  of 
important  discoveries  in  the  arts." 

Because  a  few  of  the  negroes  among  us  do  occasionally  exhibit  bright 
intellectual  qualities,  many  good  philanthropists  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  race  might  be  elevated  to  the  same  standard,  and 
have  come  blindly  to  the  opinion  that  the  first  great  necessary  step  to 
bring  about  this  wonderful  result,  will  be  to  declare  them  free,  and 
insist  that  they  are  equal  to  the  white  race. 

Are  these  good  but  erring  men  aware,  that  there  is  almost  aft  ranch 
diflference  between  the  different  tribes  of  the  negro  race  a9  there  is  be- 
tween the  blacks  and  whites  ? 

For  instance,  the  Jolofs  seem  to  be  almost  a  distinct  race  of  negroes, 
and  have  been  a  comparatively  civilized  people  from  the  era  of  their 
first  discovery  by  the  Portuguese. 

**  Those  of  Guber  and  Hausa,  where  a  considerable  degree  of  civilitation  has 
long  existed,  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  race  of  genuine  negroes  in  Africa,  unleM 
the  Jolofs  are  such,  and  should  be  excepted." 

By  slaveholders,  the  Coromantees  are  esteemed  the  most  intelligent 
and  most  capable  of  being  taught ;  making  trusty  and  good  drivers  to 
urge  on  those  of  a  more  sluggish  nature;  but  very  impatient  and  tur- 
bulent at  being  driven  themselves.  These  negroes  are  of  a  dingy  cop- 
per color;  their  lips  and  high  cheek  bones,  like  the  North  American 
Indians.  Some  of  them  will  lay  down  and  die,  rather  than  yield  to 
be  driven  to  work  by  the  whip.  In  their  native  land  they  are  never 
kept  as  slaves,  on  account  of  their  sulkiness. 

The  next  in  the  scale  of  value,  or  perhaps  they  are  equal,  are  the 
Congos.  They  are  tall,  straight,  bright  copper-colored,  smooth  skin, 
small  round  hands,  and  make  ^ood  imitating  mechanics ;  in  that  respect, 
like  the  Chinese.  They  are  from  the  south  coast  of  West  Africa,  be- 
tweefi  south  latitude  4^  and  15^;  a  district  of  country  that  contains  the 
kingdoms  of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  Matamba,  and  Buengula,  which  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1481,  ever  since  which  they  have  made 
slaves  and  converts  of  the  inhabitants,  the  greater  portion  of  whom,  notwith- 
standing their  contact  with  the  numerous  Portuguese  settiements  in  their 
country,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  missionaries  for  more  than  three 
centunes^  still  remain  sunk  in  the  grossest  barbarism  and  idolatry,  going 
almost  naked,  living  like  beasts,  and  worshiping,  if  worship  it  can  be 
called,  the  sun,  moon,  stars  and  hideous  beasts  and  reptiles.  Much  of  the 
country,  back  from  the  coast,  is  desert  and  inhabited  by  elephants,  leop- 
ards, monkeys,  monstrous  serpents,  and  terrible  crocodiles. 

This  country  is  sometimes  called  Lower  Guinea,  and  was  formerly  a 
great  slave  mart  for  Christians  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and  is  the  coast 
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from  which  the  great  trade  of  the  present  day  is  still  carried  on — some- 
times by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  from  this  country  that  abominable,  noisy  domestic  fowl,  known 
as  the  Guinea  hen,  was  brought  It  is  a  country  so  infested  with  venom- 
ous serpents,  some  of  which  are  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
reptiles,  and  insects,  that  it  is  unfit  for  the  residence  of  human  beings. 
The  negroes  from  that  coast,  when  brought  here  and  left  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  are  not  found  sighing  to  return  to  their  own  native  land. 

We  are  sometimes  wont  to  complain  of  the  little  ant  in  this  country, 
while  in  Guinea  they  exist  in  such  quantities  that  they  drive  the  inhab- 
itants from  their  huts,  and  have  been  known  to  destroy  the  carcass  of  an 
ox  in  one  night,  and  often  would  destroy  the  debilitated  sick,  if  not 
guarded  against. 

The  Eboes  and  MonguUas  are  jet  black,  medium  height,  chuckle- 
beaded,  thick  lips,hearty  eaters,  inclined  to  grow  fat,  seldom  possessing 
any  mechanical  skill,  though  generally  tractable  and  patient,  lazy 
slaves,  needing  to  be  driven  to  work,  and,  unlike  the  Coromantees,  only 
to  be  kept  at  it  by  driving.  They  are  capable  of  great  endurance  under 
a  burning  sun. 

The  Ashantees,  who  inhabit  an  interior  portion  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
have  ever  been  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  negroes  on  that 
continent  They  have  frequently  defied  the  scientific  and  destructive 
means  of  European  warfare,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  uncon- 
trolled slave  trade,  were  the  principal  instruments  to  supply  the  hordes 
of  slaves  that  were  shipped  from  the  upper  Guinea  coast  It  was 
through  the  agency  of  this  tribe  that  Spain  derived  her  supplies  to  fill 
the  celebrated  Assiento  Contracts  she  made  with  Portugal,  France  and 
England,  to  supply  their  American  colonies  with  negro  slaves. 

But  notwithstanding  their  power  and  warlike  disposition,  many  of 
them  sufifered  the  same  fate  they  were  so  anxious  to  inflict  upon  their 
weaker  neighbors — their  Christian  allies  never  hesitating  to  purchase 
whatever  was  ofiTered  with  a  black  skin,  without  inquiring  whether  he 
was  friend  or  foe. 

The  Ashantees,  Foutis,  Sulemas  and  Dahomans,  are  similar  in  lead- 
ing characteristics  as  slaves  to  the  Eboes  and  Mongullas. 

There  are  also  some  tribes  of  African  negroes  that  are  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  that  they  are  rejected  as  worthless,  even  by  the 
West  India  planter,  where  they  are  not  even  required  to  learn  4he  art 
of  any  thing  more  scientific  than  digging  up  the  ground  with  a  hoe,  to 
prepare  it  for  the  crop  of  sugar-cane ;  for  thus  thousands  of  acres  are 
prepared  where  the  use  ot  a  plow  is  unknown. 

These  beings — I  can  hardly  call  them  human — in  their  native  coun- 
try, live  in  the  wild  jungles,  without  fire,  without  clothing  of  any  kind 
and  without  habitations,  and  upon  such  food  as  nature  provides  for  them 
without  labor.  They  are  about  four  feet  high,  the  head  strongly  resem- 
fcting  in  shape  that  of  the  ourang-oulang,  and  having  a  profusion  of  hair 
on  the  body  and  limbs. 

I  was  lately  told  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  that  he  knew  three  of 
them  on  one  plantation  in  the  West  Indies,  who  never  could  be  learned 
to  perform  any  labor,  and  their  whole  employment  was  catchmg  rats; 
which  they  did  ia  their  own  way;  and  the  strongest  incitement  to 
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which  waft  the  fact  that  they  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  living  most 
luxuriantly  upon  all  they  caught— actually  rejecting  their  regular  al- 
lowance of  good  bread  and  meat  for  the  niore  palatable  dieh  of  roasted 
rats.     So  much  for  taste. 

Another  instance  was  related  to  me  by  a  very  kind  hearted 'friend  of 
mine,  now  residing  in  Illinois,  of  an  attempt  which  he  made  some  years 
ago  in  Florida,  to  tame  one  of  these  wild  negroes,  by  treating  and  feed- 
ing him  with  g^at  care  and  kindness,  but  before  he  had  fairly  accom- 
plished the  task,  his  ward  escaped  his  care  and  was  not  seen  again  for 
-several  weeks,  when  he  was  found  naked  as  in  his  native  wilds,  basking 
in  the  broiling  sun  upon  the  burning  sandy  beach,  where  he  had  been 
holding  a  feast  upon  the  stinking  carcass  of  a  porpoise  that  had  drifted 
up  in  a  storm.    So  much  again  for  taste. 

Can  such  beings  be  civilized-^christianized — rationalized?  Is  it 
sinning  against  the  light  of  knowledge  and  truth  that  illuminates  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  compel  such  beings  to  be  clothed,  and  fed,  and 
instructed,  and  to  perform  useful  labor,  in  civilized  society? 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  by  any  of  my  abolition  friends,  many 
of  whom  I  much  esteem — although  I  must  think  that  their  minds  are 
a  little  morbid  upon  this  subject — as  being  an  advocate  of  slavery.  I  am 
only  stating  facts  and  asking  questions.  Let  those  answer  them  who 
can — I  do  not  intend  to  try. 

I  have  oflen  been  asked  whether  I  believed  that  all  the.  varieties  of 
the  human  family,  known  to  exist  at  this  time,  sprung  from  one  source. 
That  is  another  question  I  do  not  intend  to  answer.  Let  all  think  for 
themselves — and  whatever  conclusion  they  may  come  to  on  this  pointy 
it  cannot  in  anywise  affect  the  question  as  to  the  comparative  intelligence 
of  the  white  and  black  races  of  earth's  inhabitants. 

"  The  same  circumstances  that  are  supposed  bj  those  who  contend  for  the 
original  identity  of  the  races  to  have  so  greatly  affected  their  appearance  and 
physical  capacities,  could  hardly  fail  to  have  an  equally  poweitul  influence 
4>ver  their  mental  faculties. 

"  This,  in  fact,  is  substantially  admitted  by  Dr.  Pritchard,  who  has  ably  con- 
tended for  their  common  origin  and  equality  of  intellectual  faculties. 

**  He  says :  '  The  tribes  in  whose  prevalent  conformation  the  negro  type  is  dis- 
cernible in  an  exaggerated  degree,  are  uniformly  in  the  lowest  stage  of  human 
society.  They  are  either  ferocious  savages,  or  stupid,  sensual  and  indolent. 
Such  are  the  rapals,  BuUoms,  and  other  rude  hordes  on  the  coast  of  Westerik 
Guinea,  and  many  bibes  near  the  slave  coast  and  Bight  of  Benin — countries 
where  Uie  slave  trade  has  been  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  has  exer- 
cised its  usual  baneful  influence.' " 

And  he  might  have  added  that  the  same  characteristics  were  to  be 
found  among  tribes  living  far  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  who  never 
had  felt  the  effects  of  that  baleful  influence. 

He  also  says,  that  wherever  we  hear  of  a  negro  state,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  attained  any  considerable  degree  of  improvement  in  their 
social  condition,  we  always  find  that  their  physical  characters  deviate 
considerably  from  the  strongly  marked  or  exaggerated  type  of  the  negro. 

This  is  the  very  point  for  which  I  contend,  and  the  facts  here  exhib- 
ited, go  far  to  prove  a  gradually  ascending  scale,  from  a  race  but  one 
remove  above  the  ourans^-outang,  up  to  the  highest  grade  of  Caucasian 
intellect;  and  that  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  negro  race  in  a 
strongly  marked  degree,  are  uniformly  associated  with  the  lowest  state 
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of  baHiarism;  and  that,  as  they  advance  from  this  strongly  marked 
type,  we  find  a  greater  degree  of  civilization  and  improvement. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  every  variety  of  the  negro  type, 
which  comprises  the  inhabitants  of  almost  all  central  Africa,  is  indica- 
tive of  mental  inferiority;  and  that  ferocity  and  stupidity  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  those  tribes  in  which  the  peculiar  negro  features  are  found 
most  developed. 

Now  if  this  is  a  correct  statement,  what  more  could  be  said  to  show 
most  conclusively,  the  radical  inferiority  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Afri-  - 
can  people. 

But  let  us  not  form  our  opinion  on  their  configuration  and  appearance 
alone,  but  on  the  fact,  that  while  numberless  European  and  Asiatic  na- 
tions have  attained  to  a  high  state  of  civilization,  they  continue,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  nearly  a  primeval  barbarism. 

It  is  in  vain  to  contend  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  been  placed.  The  history  of  our 
own  country — yea,  the  history  of  almost  every  town  that  has  been  built, 
and  every  farm  that  has  been  opened  in  the  western  wilderness — ^proves 
that  a  people  naturally  endowed  with  intelligence  and  an  enterprising 
spirit,  contend  against  unfavorable  circumstance,  until  they  actually 
create  more  favorable  ones  for  themselves. 

But  the  Africans  have  never  shown  to  the  world  that  they  possessed 
any  considerable  degree  of  enterprise  or  invention,  or  any  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  peace  or  war. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  day,  a  portion  of  their  race 
have  been  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  others,  and  whether 
under  the  name  of  slave,  servant,  or  hireling,  they  will  so  continue,  so 
long  as  the  distinguishing  color  between  the  two  races  shall  exist;  for, 
in  all  this  time,  they  have  made  so  little  progress  toward  the  art  of  being 
their  own  masters  in  a  civilized  state,  that  the  only  legitimate  inference 
is,  they  are  incapable  of  making  it — that,  as  a  body,  they  are  incapable 
of  living  in  a  civilized  state,  only  in  the  condition  of  servitude  to  their 
more  highly  intellectually-favored  fellow  men. 

And  now  let  us  inquire  if  there  is  not  some  natural,  physical  reason, 
by  which  to  account  for  this  fact. 

Let  me  inquire  of  those  who  read  and  believe  in  the  Bible,  if  they 
cannot  find  a  reason  why  the  descendants  of  Ham  are  servants  to  the 
descendants  of  Shero  and  Japheth,  recorded  in  the  25th,  26th  and  27th 
verses  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis. 

^  But  if  any  one  should  wish  to  know  why  the  African  can  expose 
his  naked  skin  to  a  tropical  sun  without  suffering  pain  or  inconveni- 
ence ;  why,  aAer  a  fever  leaves  him,  rejecting  soups,  teas,  and  light  diet, 
he  eats  through  choice,  and  with  impunity,  a  full  meal  of  fat  pork  and 
com  bread,  and  then  voluntarily  sits  in  the  sun  a  few  hours,  as  if  to 
promote  its  digestion,  and  the  next  day  goes  cheerfully  to  his  labor; 
why  he  has  no  revenge  for  being  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  corporeal 
chastisement;  why  he  feels  a  perfect  contempt  for  those  persons  of  the 
white  race,  who  put  themselves  on  terms  of  equality  and  familiarity 
with  him;  why  he  loves  those  who  exercise  a  firm  and  discreet 
authority  over  him;  why  he  is  turbulent,  refractory  and  discontented, 
QQder  every  other  government  than  that  which  concentrates  all  the  at- 
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tribcitee  of  power  in  a  single  individaal;  and  why,  when  freed  from  the 
restraints  of  arbitrary  power,  he  becomes  indolent,  vicious  and  intem- 

(perate,  and  relapses  into  barbarism — be  may  find  the  cause  of  all  these, 
and  many  more  peculiarities  of  his  character,  by  closely  searching  into 
the  anatonv  and  physiology  of  his  brain,  nerves  and  vital  organs.  For 
the  knife  of  the  scientific  anatomist  in  his  deep  research  after  this  cause, 
has  demonstrated  that  the  brain  proper,  is  smaller  in  them  than  in  other 
races  of  men,  and  that  the  convolutions  seen  on  the  hemisphere  of 
the  brain,  are  less  close,  less  deep  and  numerous:  that  the  occipital 
foramen,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  of 
organic  life  are  much  larger — particularly  those  connected  with  diges- 
tion and  secretion.  And  all  observation  proves,  that  the  pleasures  of 
these  people  are  not  so  much  those  of  reflection,  ns  of  sense.  The  dif- 
ference in  organization  is  so  great,  that  it  has  led  many  wise  men  to 
believe  that  the  Ethiopian  race  was  a  distinct  species  of  mankind.  Oth- 
ers as  firmly  believe  that  the  anatomical  and  physiological  peculiarities 
discovered  and  known  to  exist  in  this  race  of  human  beings,  will  be 
found  to  be  an  exact  duplicate  of  that  portion  of  Scripture  whjch  fore- 
tells the  doom  of  Canaan  to  servitude. 

All  history  and  science  go  to  prove,  that  the  negro  is  the  slave  of  his 
appetites  and  sensual  propensities,  and  must  of  necessity  be  so  from  his 
anatomical  structure  The  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  abdom- 
inal viscera,  being  more  voluminous  than  in  other  races,  and  the  brain 
being  ten  per  cent,  less  in  volume  and  weight,  he  is  from  necessity,  more 
under  the  influence  of  his  instincts,  appetites,  and  animality,  than  other 
races  of  men,  and  has  less  power  of  reflective  faculties. 

The  deficiency  of  intellect  is  not  so  great  as  is  the  want  of  a  balance 
between  his  animality  and  intellectuality.  It  is  the  predominating  ani- 
mality  that  chains  his  mind  to  the  worst  of  slavery — slavery  to  himself 
and  his  appetites — and  makes  him  savage  in  his  habits  when  Ief\  to  him- 
self. His  mind  being  thus  depressed  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
nerves  of  organic  life,  nothing  but  arbitrary  power  can  restrain  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  animal  nature:  for  ht  has  not  the  power  within  himself. 

It  is  undeniably  true,  that  nothing  but  the  compulsory  power  of  a 
roaster,  has  ever  made  him  lead  a  life  of  industry,  temperance  and  order: 
and  it  is  my  firm  belief,  thai  nothing  else  has  or  ever  will  convert  the 
ravage  negro  into  a  civilized  being. 

Withdraw  that  power,  and  the  present  race  of  peaceful,  happy  and 
contented  slaves  of  the  United  States,  would  relapse  into  barbarism.  All 
history  shows,  that,  in  a  state  of  freedom  from  the  control  of  the  white 
man,  he  is  not  a  free  agent  to  choose  the  good  from  the  evil ;  but  under 
the  control  of  that  government,  which,  if  God  ever  ordained  one  single 
thing  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  ordained  for  the  good  of  the  Canaanite 
race;  the  excesses  of  his  animality  are  kept  in  restraint,  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  lead  an  industrious,  sober  life,  and  certainly  a  more  happy  one 
than  he  would  if  he  was  left  to  the  free  indulgences  of  his  indolent,  sav- 
age nature. 

I  am  not  maintaining  that  it  is  not,  but  on  the  contrary  will  ofier  evi- 
dence by  and  bye  to  show  that  slavery  is,  an  evil^  as  it  exists  at  present 
in  the  U.  S.,  but  the  evil  falls  upon  Japheth  and  not  upon  Ham-^the  lat- 
ter is  fulfilling  a  decree  of  the  Bible;  while  the  former  is  punished  for 
tbia  aina,  while  carrying  out  that  very  decree. 
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Permit  me  here  to  iDoaire  whether  the  arts  of  the  abolitionists  of  the  ] 
present  day,  are  not  tending  to  make  more  infidels  than  all  the  infiddll 
publications  of  all  the  Yoltaires,  Paynes,  Wrights  and  Owens,  that  have! 
erer  been  printed.  For  they  are  generally  professing  Christians,  whose 
every  act  should  tend  toward  convincing  all  who  are  not  so,  that  they 
believe  in  the  words  of  that  book  which  they  profess  to  believe.  Now, 
I  have  often  heard  the  argument  made  use  of  by  those  who  are  opposed 
to  abolition,  though  not  advocates  of  slavery,  that  if,  as  abolitionists  are 
wont  to  assert,  ^'slavery  is  a  most  damning  sin,'*  then  is  the  Bible  false: 
for,  as  they  contend,  and  as  I  am  bound  to  believe  myself,  slavery  was 
in  Old  Testament  times,  an  institution  of  God's  own  ordering — that  hu- 
man beings  were  bought  and  sold  and  held  in  bondage.  Even  old 
Abraham  had  servants,  and  Joshua  made  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  of  the  conquered  tribes  of  Canaan.  And  Noah  declared,  as 
by  inspiration,  that  the  descendants  of  Ham  should  be  the  servants  of 
the  descendants  of  his  brothers.     Is  it  for  man  to  say  he  shall  not  ? 

And  if  it  should  be  denied  that  the  African  race  are  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  then  again  will  it  be  sakl  that  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  denied. 

The  word  Canaan  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  verb,  that  truly  and  lit- 
erally means,  to  submU  himself,  to  bend  ike  knee — which  is  indicative  of 
his  natural  qualifications  for  the  duties  assigned  him,  to  be  a  ^< servant  of 
servants,''  as  it  was  ordained  (hat  lie  should  be,  4,000  years  ago.  And 
by  a  peculiar  or^nization  of  both  body  and  mind,  his  condition  of  ser- 
vitude is  a  condition  of  contentment  ana  happiness,  even  while  enduring 
a  degree  of  labor  under  the  burning  sun  of  a  southern  clime,  that  would 
annihilate  his  white  brethren. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  negro  is  provided  with  an  additional  anatomical 
contrivance  in  the  eye,  that  enables  him  to  endure  the  rays  of  a  bright 
sun,  without  a  shade,  with  impunity. 

Is  not  this  an  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  God  toward  a  race  whom 
he  has  doomed  to  slaverV)  so  that  if  they  should  &11  into  the  hands  of 
cruel  masters,  who  would  neglect  to  provide  them  with  what  we  con- 
sider indispensable,  a  covering  for  the  head,  the  light  of  the  sun  should 
not  dazzle  their  eyes,  or  the  intensity  of  its  rays  blister  their  skin. 
Knowing  this  fact  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  eye,  we  shall  no 
longer  feel  surprised  to  see  the  slaves  in  the  sunny  south,  as  I  have  often 
seen  them,  throw  off  their  hats  as  an  irksome  incumbrance,  and  volun- 
tarily eipose  their  naked  heads  to  the  burning  sun  without  sufiering  any 
inconvenience. 

The  women  often  wear  a  turban,  more  for  ornament  than  use,  which  ^ 
they  prefer  to  a  hat  that  would  shade  the  eye.     And  I  have  often  seen 
them  traveling  in  the  bright  sun  on  the  road  to  church,  with  a  gay  bon- 
net carried  in  the  hand,  ' 

Many  other  instances  of  the  peculiar  organization  and  functions  of  the 
Canaan ite  race,  adapting  it  to  the  condition  of  slavery,  and  guarding  it 
against  the  evils  of  the  system,  or  the  inattentions  of  a  cruel  or  careless 
master,  might  be  adduced ;  but  enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  that 
their  great  Master  has  kindly  provided  for  those  whom  he  has  decreed 
shall  DO  '^servants  of  servants,"  and  ^hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water" ;  so  that  under  all  contingencies,  as  a  race  of  people,  they  are  far 
more  comfortable  and  happy,  and  enjoy  a  condition  far  more  enviable, 
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than  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the  laboring  peasantry  of  Enrope.  If,  in 
freedom,  the  descendants  of  Canaan  could  do  belter:  live  happier;  be- 
come more  religious ;  and  rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  than 
under  subjection  to  the  whites;  would  that  decree,  dooming  them  to  be* 
come  the  <*  servants  of  servants/'  ever  hav^e  been  found  in  the  revelations 
of  the  Bible? 

And  even  those  who  unfortunately  are  unable  to  see  the  hand  of  Qod 
in  all  things,  cannot  help  observing  that  the  happiness  or  misery  of  this 
people  has  not  been  lefl  to  the  chance  of  having  a  good  or  bad  master, 
but  that  in  his  anatomical  and  physiological  structure,  his  mind  and  body 
show  a  most  wonderful  fitness  of  things^  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  the  des- 
tiny that  his  very  name  indicates  was  anciently  decreed  he  should  fill: 
a  self-submitting  bender  of  the  knee  to  that  race  that  ever  have  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  masters  over  him. 

If  it  had  been  the  will  of  God,  or  consistent  with  great  nature's  law, 
that  this  race  should  have  lived  peaceably  with  the  other  races  of  men, 
when  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  them,  and  had  not  repaid  their  kind- 
ness with  contempt  and  ingratitude,  but  had  imitated  their  habits  of 
general  sobriety  and  industry,  they  would  long  since  have  been  adopted 
into  the  family  of  nations,  and  have  arisen  above  the  condition  assigned 
them  by  an  unerring  law  of  a  power  far  above  that  of  man. 

Let  those  who  implicitly  believe  in  the  plain  letter  and  meaning  of  the 
revealed  word  of  that  being  whom  they  worship,  inquire  whether  both 
English  and  American  abolitionists  are  not  creating  hosts  of  unbelievers, 
by  fiailsifying  that  word  by  their  limited  ideas  of  Grod's  providence,  in  his 
wise  provisions  for,  and  care  over,  the  descendants  of  Ham.  Let  them 
inquire  how  it  happens,  that  guards  of  armed  soldiery  cannot  prevent,  in 
Europe,  violence  and  bloodshed  among  their  ''white  slaves,"  while 
here  among  the,  race  of  Canaan,  no  force  is  required  to  make  him 
quietly  and  faithfully  obey  and  serve  his  master,  unless  it  is  the  will  of 
that  Being,  that  he  should  fulfill  the  decree  of  servitude,  by  which  he  is 
made  more  useful,  more  happy,  more  contented,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  benevolence  of  God.  Let  him  learn,  that  it  is  contrary  to  tho 
first  principles  of  his  nature,  for  Canaan  to  league  with  his  masters' 
enemies. 

If  you  doubt  it  look  at  the  history  of  both  wars  with  England ; 
observe  the  faithful  conduct  and  the  firm  adherance  of  the  slaves  of  Vir- 
ginia, during  the  revolutionary  war,  to  their  masters,  when  neither  the 
persuasion  or  force  of  British  armies  could  sever  their  allegiance,  or  in- 
'duce  them  to  become  free. 

A  British  writer,  in  speaking  upon  this  subject,  sap,  "  when  the  slave 
owners  were  in  the  rebel  army,  and  their  families  remained  in  a  district 
of  country  under  our  authority,  the  slaves  continued  to  serve  their 
masters'  families  as  if  their  masters  had  been  at  home  and  the  country 
at  peace.  Slaves  were  often  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  British,  and 
those  that  would  not  promise  to  renounce  slavery  for  liberty,  were  made 
to  work  on  the  fortifications.  They  obeyed  through  necessity,  until  an 
opportunity  offered  for  them  to  return  to  their  masters;  and  but  few  of 
them  left  the  country  with  their  benevolent  British  liberators— and  even 
some  who  did,  afterward  found  their  w^ay  back  from  Nova  Scotia,  and 
joyfully  returned  to  the  comforts  of  slavery.** 
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Daring  the  reToIationary  and  late  wars,  whole  districts  of  country 
abounding  with  slaves,  were  repeatedly  left  with  scarcely  an  able  bodied 
white  man  among  them,  with  nothing  but  an  overrulinfic  power  to  guard 
the  lives  of  woihen  and  children;  with  nothing  but  the  nature  of  the 
Canaanite  race  to  hold  them  in  bondage;  and  yet  so  far  from  proving 
treacherous,  or  deserting  their  masters,  they  continued  their  labors  upon 
the  plantation,  and  no  faithful  watchdog  was  ever  more  true  in  giving 
the  alarm  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or,  if  needed,  to  assist  their 
masters  families  to  escape  to  a  place  of  safety.  And  their  sagacity  in 
times  of  danger,  was  sometimes  shown  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 
I  happen  to  know  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  point,  which  was  told 
roe  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  family  while  visiting  the  premises 
a  few  years  since,  which  took  place  during  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

While  the  British  fleet  was  lying  in  the  Delaware  below  Philadel- 
phia, a  number  of  officers  and  men  came  on  shore  one  morning  at 
Chester,  for  a  little  recreation  on  land,  and  a  supply  o'f  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables.  They  visited  the  house  of  General  Robmson.  who  was  then 
absent  with  the  army,  and  openly  offered  freedom  to  the  slaves.  During' 
the  repast  which  Mrs.  Robinson,  with  a  great  deal  of  apparent  friendli- 
ness had  ordered  to  be  provided  for  the  British  officers,  a  slave  entered 
and  whispered  to  his  mistress  to  detain  the  company  as  long  as  possible 
at  the  table,  while  he  would  take  care  of  the  soldiers  outside,  for  Col. 
Lee's  troop  were  just  in  sight  on  the  hill.  One  of  the  officers  suspect- 
ing treachery,  drew  his  sword  and  threatened  the  negro's  life  unless  he 
mstantly  repeated  aloud  every  word  he  had  said  to  his  mistress.  Faith- 
ful and  fearless,  he  instantly  declared  that  he  was  telling  his  mistress 
«<  dat  dem  dam  red-coat  steal  all  de  chicken  and  de  duck,  and  one  dam 
red-coat  nigger  had  got  old  turkey-cock,  and  dey  all  swear  dat  dey  kill 
dis  nigger  cause  him  no  gib  em  any  more  rum."  This  quieted  their 
alarm  and  set  the  whole  company  into  a  burst  of  laughter,  which  the 
negro  continued  to  excite,  and  amid  the  continued  roar  of  which,  that 
grew  so  boisterous  that  they  took  no  note  of  a  bustle  outside.  Col. 
Lee  burst  into  the  room  and  declared  every  one  of  them  prisoners  of 
war. 

This  faithful  slave  was  subsequently  offered  his  freedom,  which  he 
refused  to  accept,  and  continued  to  serve  a  good  master  as  a  slave,  long 
after  slavery  was  abolished  in  that  State. 

During  the  invasion  of  Baltimore  in  the  war  of  1814,  whole  counties 
were  drained  of  all  the  ^hite  men  except  a  few  quakers,  who  are  al- 
ways abolitionists  I  believe,  so  that  tens  of  thousands  of  slaves,  with 
none  to  control  and  awe,  and  keep  them  in  check,  and  prevent  them 
fronv  robbing  and  murdering  the  women  and  children,  and  deserting  to 
the  British  and  freedom  from  slavery — yet  in  this  very  district,  at  this 
very  time,  did  Mrs.  Madison  take  refuge  and  seek  protection  while  im- 
pressed with  the  fear  that  the  British  were  anxious  to  possess  themselves 
of  her  person. 

It  was  in  this  district,  too,  at  this  time,  while  masters  and  overseers  were 
all  away,  that  the  negroes  on  one  plantation  became  a  little  unruly  and 
neglectful  of  their  daily  labor,  lazy,  indolent,  and  insolent  to  their 
mistress,  who  undertook  to  quell  a  quarrel  among  themselves,  that  a 
man  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  too  much  of  a  cripple  to  go  to  Balti- 
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more  to  serve  hU  country  as  a  soldier,  was  Deyertheless  able  to  quell 
this  difficulty ;  for,  beipg  sent  for,  he  went  over  unarmed  and  flogged 
more  than  a  dozen  of  the  leaders,  all  able  bodied  men,  and  that  too 
within  ten  miles  of  several  British  ships  of  war  lying  in  the  Potomac. 
The  world  does  not  afford  the  history  of  any  other  race  who  would 
have  submitted  to  chastisement  under  such  circumstances ;  nor  can  it 
be  accounted  for,  except  by  those  who  believe  that  God  foreordained  and 
decreed  the  race  of  Canaan  to  be  submissive  servants  of  servants. 

It  cannot  be  accounted  for,  under  the  supposition  that  the  slaves  were 
ignorant  of  the  promises  of  freedom  which  the  British  held  out  to  them. 
They  were  not  ignorant  of  that  fact,  but  being  themselves  better  Chris- 
tians than  their  white  brethren,  they  were  not  disposed  to  attempt  to 
abrogate  the  decrees  of  an  overruling  Providence.  The  truth  is,  thai 
the  slaves  of  the  South  do  not  desire  to  be  freed  from  their  servitude.  In 
vain  did  the  British,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  issue  proclamation  after 
proclamation,  calling  on  them  to  rise  in  rebellion  and  go  free  under  the 
protection  of  British  arms — and  in  vain  did  the  tories  and  abolitionists 
of  that  day  urge  it  upon  them — and  in  vain,  in  the  last  war,  did  they 
pursue  the  same  course — and  in  vain,  at  this  day,  is  British  s^old  poured 
out  for  the  same  object,  aided  as  she  is  in  her  insiduous  policy,  by.  the 
thousands  of  fanatical  allies  in  this  country,  who  rush  blmdly  to  assist 
her  in  the  only  way  on  earth  that  she  can  conquer  this  Union :  and  that 
is  by  dissolving  it  through  the  agency  of  her  tools,  the  abolitionists. 
Already  have  they  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  union  of  one  of  the 
strongest  churches  in  the  country,  and  seem  determined  never  to  rest 
until  they  have  dissolved  the  political  Union. 

But  ail  the  efforts  of  British  and  American  abolitionists  will  never 
abolish  slavery,  unless  you  x^ompel  them  to  be  free  against  their  will. 
And  until  they  themiselves  will  to  be  free,  I  feel  as  though  I  was  com- 
mitting a  sin  to  urge  it  upon  them. 

Nor  am  I  defending  slavery^  as  that  word  is  oilen  understood  in 
the  northern  States.  Many  seem  to  suppose  that  slavery  means  cruelty, 
tyranny,  oppression  and  every  thing  that  tends  to  make  those.in  bondage 
suffer  and  hopelessly  repine.  Now  if  slavery  means  anything  of  that 
nature,  then  slavery  does  not  exist  in  any  oi  the  States  over  which  I 
have  traveled.  The  word  slavery  suggests  a  wrong  idea  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  exercised  over  them 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  slavery  to  which  every 
abolitionist  in  the  country  dooms  his  wife  and  children;  and  I  should 
feel  just  as  guilty  of  meddling  with  that  which  I  had  no  right  to  meddle 
with,  while  attempting  to  free  them  from  his  control,  as  I  should  to  free 
the  southern  slave  from  the  control  of  a  kind  master.  Yea,  more  so, 
ior  in  doing  the  laUer  I  should  feel  as  though  I  were  taking  a  being  as 
helpless  as  a  child,  from  a  state  of  comparative  happiness  and  reducing 
him  to  a  state  of  absolute  misery.  The  few  negroes  that  are  needed 
among  the  whites  in  free  States,  to  fill  the  menial  offices  of  barbers, 
shoe*blacks,  waiters,  cooks  and  scullions,  may  live  comfortably  enough — 
because  they  are  still  fulfilling  their  destiny  of  being  servants  of  ser- 
vants. But  let  them  undertake  to  escape  from  their  destiny,  and  make 
the  attempt  to  govern  themselves,  and  you  will  find  them,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  most  unhappy,  discontented  wretches  in  existence — 
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dittarUsg  the  petce  of  0001617 — filling  the  prisons — taxing  the  country 
for  their  support — and  wherever  a  community  of  them  are  found,  bo* 
coming  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  ever  inflicted  upon  a  neighborhood. 

As  witnesses  upon  this  point,  I  will  summon  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo— the  city  of  Cincinnati,  with  her  negro  mobs  and  abolition  riots — 
and  the  county  of  Brown,  Ohio,  in  which  some  very  benevolent  indi- 
viduals once  made  a  colony  of  liberated  slaves,  and  entailed  upon  the 
citizens  a  band  of  lazy,  worthless,  starving,  thieving  vagabonds. 

If  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Bible  will  confer  happiness  upon  man, 
and  disobedience  misery,  then  can  we  account  for  the  misery  of  those 
of  the  race  of  Canaan  who  refuse  to  fulfill  and  obey  that  Scripture  that 
says  he  shall  be  a  servant  of  servants  to  his  brother  Japheth. 

A  greater  punishment  could  not  be  devised  or  inflicted  upon  the 
southern  slave  at  this  day,  than  to  give  him  that  liberty  which  God  in 
his  wisdom  and  mercy  deprived  him  of 

Out  of  the  condition  of  slavery,  there  is  not  a  people  on  earth  so 
unhappy,  discontented  and  worthless,  as  these  Canaanites.  Free  them 
from  control,  and  how  soon,  does  poverty  and  wretchedness  overtake 
them.  While  in  a  state  of  slavery,  even  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
which  is  pointed  to  as  the  very  hotbed  of  negro  oppression,  i  boldly 
and  truly  assert,  that  you  may  travel  Europe  over — yea,  you  may  visit 
the  boasted  freemen  of  America — aye,  you  may  search  the  world  over, 
before  you  find  a  laboring  peasantry  who  are  more  happy,  more  con- 
tented, as  a  class  of  people,  or  who  are  better  clothed  and  fed  and  better 
*  provided  for  in  sickness,  infirmity  and  old  age,  or  who  enjoy  more  of 
the  essential  comforts  of  life,  than  these  so  called^  miserable,  oppressed, 
abused,  starved  slaves. 

Upon  this  point,  before  I  close,  I  will  also  summon  a  few  witnesses. 
Bat  to  continue :  all  experience  proves,  that  as  soon  as  the  negro  ceases 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  he  ceases  to  be  happy  and  contented, 
and  foils  into  a  state  of  vice  and  wretchedness.  All  experience  proves 
that  he  does  not  seek  to  escape  from  that  capacity,  except  in  a  few 
isolated  cases,  where  he  is  influenced  by  some  real  or  supposed  wrong 
inflicted  upon  him,  or  by  the  persuasion  of  some  meddling  abolitionist, 
whose  descriptions  of  the  superior  advantages  of  freedom  overcome  his 
weak  reason. 

In  proof  of  this  I  will  cite  the  fact,  that  in  the  counties  of  Maryland 
adjoining  the  Pennsylvania  line,  there  are  19,000  slaves,  who,  notwith- 
standing their  proximity  to  a  free  State,  and  constant  contact  with  aboli- 
tionists, continue  to  be  submissive  to  those  who  were  decreed  to  hold 
them  in  bondage.  One  of  these  counties,  that  of  Cecil,  contained,  in 
1840,  more  free  negroes  than  slaves,  and  probably  more  anti-slavery 
white  men  than  slave  owners ;  and  yet  the  slaves  here  adhere  to  the  ser- 
vice of  their  masters,  with  nearly  the  same  fidelity  that  they  do  in  inte- 
rior counties  of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  river  counties  of  Kentucky,  bordered  by  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in 
which  are  numerous  persons  ever  ready  to  help  the  slaves  to  escape  from 
their  masters,  there  #ve re,  in  1800,8,260  slaves — in  1810,  15,631 — in 
1840,  29,872.  This  proves  that,  instead  of  escaping  and  diminishing  in 
numbers,  they  increased  more  than  three  fold  in  forty  years. 

Proximity  to  the  free  States,  focility  of  egress,  together  with  offered 
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aid  in  escaping,  seem  to  have  bad  but  little  efiect  in  inducing  any  great 
number  of  slaves  to  leave  kind  masters  and  comfortable  homes,  to  whom 
they  are  as  strongly  attached  as  our  children  are  to  us  and  ours. 

Well,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  escape,  let  us  see  if  they  are  inclined 
to  rebel  and  take  authority  into  their  own  hands,  when  they  have  the 
power. 

In  1790,  Beaufort  and  Colleton  district  in  South  Carolina,  contained 
7,965  white  inhabitants,  and  30,798  slaves.  In  1840  the  same  districts 
contained  11,524  whites  and  48,928  slaves.  Liberty  and  Chatham 
counties,  in  Georgia,  in  1790,  contained  3,759  white  persons,  and  12,226 
slaves — in  1840,  there  were  8,446  whites,  and  16,892  slaves.  Powhat- 
ten,  James  City,  King  William,  Amelia  and  Caroline  counties  in  Vir* 
ginia,  contained,  in  1790,  20,383  whites  and  33,484  slaves— in  1840, 
16,706  whites,  and  29,193  slaves. 

Ten  years  of  the  above  time  was  a  period  of  war  with  a  nation  that 
used  every  art  in  its  power  to  excite  insurrection  among  the  slaves  of  the 
Southern  States,  yet  m  no  part  of  any  of  these  districts,  where  the  slaves 
so  much  outnumber  the  whites,  did  any  serious  outbreak  against  the 
authority  of  their  masters  ever  occur,  and  notwithstanding  that,  during 
periods  of  the  war,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  almost  every  able  bodied 
man  to  rush  to  the  scene  of  danger,  leaving  their  homes  without  any 
other  protection  than  the  love  that  binds  the  slave  to  his  master,  and 
teaches  him  to  protect  every  thing  that  master  holds  dear. 

In  1810  the  parishes  (which  are  equivalent  to  counties)  of  Point  Cou- 
pee and  St  Charles,  in  Louisiana,  contained  2,068  whites,  and  5,508 
slaves — in  1840,  2,961  whites,  and  9,152  slaves. 

New  Orleans  and  its  precincts,  in  1810,  contained  more  than  three 
times  as  many  slaves  as  whites,  and  during  the  war,  all  Louisiana,  and 
all  the  river  counties  of  Mississippi,  contained  &r  more  slaves  than  whites, 
and  were  hemmed  in  by  hostile  Indians  on  all  sides,  while  the  British 
ships  were  on  the  coast  sending  emissaries  among  the  slaves  to  urge 
them  to  rise  upon  the  whites,  or  escape  and  seek  protection  and  a  free 
passage  and  home,  under  their  flag ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  this  was 
m  that  country  where  we  are  told  they  are  treated  with  such  horrid  bru- 
tality, it  scenes  that  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ofiered  boon. 

When  Gen.  Jackson  appealed  to  the  patriotic  spirits  of  that  region  to 
aid  him  in  the  defense  of  New  Orleans,  there  were  more  than  5,000 
slaves  in  and  about  Natchez,  and  yet  not  an  hundred  able  bodied  men 
remained  behind  to  guard  their  own  homes ;  and  the  reason  was  that 
they  knew  they  had  no  foes  to  guard  against.  But  it  was  a  strong  man* 
ifestation  of  the  instinct  that  has  ever  bound  the  sons  of  Canaan  to  prefer 
a  life  of  slavery,  comfort  and  plenty,  and  freedom  from  care,  to  the  pre* 
carious  existence  that  attaches  to  him  when  frea 

Many  of  the  present  masters  now  in  that  region,  were,  during  this 
period,  rocked  in  their  cradles  and,  nursed  by  those  who  had  the  power 
m  their  own  hands  to  have  closed  their  existence,  and  in  one  day  to  have 
blotted  out  that  terrible  sin,  which  is  said  to  be  accursed  of  Qod :  though 
it  seems  he  was  not  disposed  to  order  the  slave,  as  sftme  of  his  pretended 
friends  would  do,  to  blot  it  out  and  wash  himself  free  in  the  blood  of  his 
absent  master's  wife  and  children. 

Historical  &cts  like  these  go  far  to  prove,  that  the  doctrine  so  oflen 
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preached  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  sustained,  that  '^  slavery  is  sin,"  that  *'  it 
is  incompatible  with  republicanism "  and  ^^  inimical  to  religion  "  and 
that  "  Grod  looks  with  displeasure  upon  all  those  who,"  notwithstanding 
it  may  be  in  conformity  with  Revelation  and  in  fulfillment  of  prophecy, 
"  hold  the  Canaanite  in  slavery." 

I  have  only  to  say  that  if  God  is  displeased^  he  has  given  no  evidence 
of  it  by  continuing  the  guilty  in  the  enjoymeot  of  a  high  state  of  pros- 
perity, notwithstanding  their  wickedness. 

I  have  heard  men  contend  that  the  authority  given  in  the  Bible  for 
Japheth  to  hold  Ham  in  subjection,  has  expired  by  limitation ;  but  how  or 
when,  they  could  not  tell,  but  believed  it  was  so,  because  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  their  limited  ideas  of  God's  goodness  and  justice  to  put  the 
descendants  of  Ham  under  the  despotic  power  of  all  kinds  of  masters — 
good,  bad  and  indifferent — learned  and  unlearned— Christians  and  infi- 
dels—humane and  cruel — generous  and  avaricious — to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  whim,  caprice,  folly,  wisdom  or  madness,  of  each. 
Thus  has  erring  human  reason,  full  of  vanity,  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
decrees  of  God's  wisdom,  which  is  full  of  justice,  benevolence  and  mer- 
cy, and  were  it  possible  for  the  decree  to  expire,  Canaan  would  be  the 
loser  and  not  the  gainer.  For  the  same  power  that  decreed  him  to  a 
life  of  servitude,  has  also  planted  in  his  bosom,  a  principle  of  protection 
against  wanton  abuse  and  tyrannical  oppression,  so  that  though  he  fall 
into  the  hands  of  cruel  or  avaricious  masters,  who  would  exact  more  la- 
bor from  him  than  is  just  that  he  should  render,  no  power  can  force  him 
for  any  continued  length  of  time  to  render  it  Far  different  from  the 
poor  starved  wretches  of  England's  manufacturing  towns,  he  needs  no 
act  of  Parliament  to  protect  him  from  over  work^  for  that  he  surely  will 
do  himself. 

I  doubt  whether  one  single  instance  can  be  found  among  the  slaves 
of  the  South,  where  one  has  injured  himself  at  long  and  excessive  labor. 
Instead  of  a  cruel  and  avaricious  master  being  able  to  extort  more  than 
a  very  reasonable  amount  of  labor  from  him,  his  efibrts  will  certainly 
produce  the  contrary  effect.  This  is  a  well  known  fact,  so  much  so  in- 
deed, thaf  an  overseer  of  this  character  cannot  get  employment  among 
masters  who  know  that  over  driving  a  negro,  as  well  as  a  mule,  is  the 
poorest  way  to  get  work  out  of  either  of  them.  '  These  fects  are  well 
understood  by  all  observant  masters  and  overseers,  that  neither  mule  nor 
negro  can  be  made  to  do  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work;  and  that 
amount  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  amount  done*  by  white  laborers  at 
the  North,  that  it  is  a  universal  observation  at  the  South.  Northern  men 
are  always  the  hardest  masters,  in  the  vain  attempt  they  make  to  force 
the  neero  to  do  even  half  as  much  as  a  hireling  in  New  England  is 
compelled  to  do,  or  lose  his  place  and  wages. 

Owing  to  this  innate  protecting  principle,  the  tyrant  is  made  to  gnaw 
a  file — and  the  cruel  master  heaps  coals  of  fire  upon  his  own  head ;  and 
the  avaricious  one  loses  the  sfold  that  he  vainly  attempts  to  compel  his 
^lave  to  earn  by  excessive  toil 

It  is  true  that  some  men  abuse  and  harshly  treat  their  slaves.  Bo  do 
some  men  abuse  their  wives  and  children  and  apprentices  and  horses  and 
caule.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  forcea  to  believe  the  latter  class 
more  numerous  than  the  former. 
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^  Experience  has  long  since  taught  masters,  that  every  attempt  to  force  a 
slave  beyond  the  limit  that  he  fixes  himself  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor 
to  render  his  master,  instead  of  extorting  more  work,  only  tends  to  make 
him  unprofitable,  unmanageable,  a  vexation  and  a  curse.  If  you  protract 
his  regular  hours  of  labor,  his  movements  become  proportionabFy 
slower ;  and  this  is'  not  the  efiect  of  long  babit  acquired  in  slavery,  as  is 
proved  by  the  feet  that  on  his  first  introduction  from  Africa,  he  possesses 
the  same  principle.  Every  stranger  is  always  struck,  on  visiting  a  slave 
counti  3%  with  the  characteristic  slow  movements  of  this  people  under  all 
circumstances^  Many  a  hungry  traveler,  from  a  non-slaveholding  coun- 
try, has  cursed  this  slow  movement  while  impatiently  waiting  two  tedi- 
ous hours  for  a  negro  cook  to  prepare  a  meal,  which  at  last  would  be 
found  to  consist  of  nothing  requiring  such  a  length  of  time;  as  the  whole 
interminable,  never-changing  bill  of  fare,  would  consist  of  cofifee,  corn- 
bread  and  bacon. 

Upon  a  plantation  where  they  are  universally  well  treated,  they  can, 
by  a  promise  of  rewards,  be  induced  to  quicken  their  speed  in  a  busy 
time ;  but  under  a  system  of  bad  treatment  and  attempted  force,  they 
will  at  such  a  time  slacken  their  speed  and  perform  their  work  in  a  more 
careless  and  slovenly  manner — fixing  generally  upon  the  most  busy 
time,  or  pressing  emergency,  to  do  so.  Attempt  to  force  them  with  the 
lash  when  in  this  mood,  and  you  will  fail,  for  it  has  no  terrora  lor 
them — they  actually  seem  to  possess  a  kind  of  nervous  insensibility  that 
shields  them  from  sufl^ring. 

This  silent  though  effectual  law  of  his  nature,  is  a  ikr  better  protection 
for  him  than  any  printed  code.  Until  his  condition  is  assimilated  to  a 
comparative  state  of  ease  and  comfort,  the  master  is  a  greater  *  sufierer 
than  the  slave,  for  they  will  break,  waste,  destroy,  idle  away  time,  feign 
sickness,  run  away,  and  do  all  manner  of  things  to  vex  and  torment 
him.  If  he  fail  to  give  them  enough  of  wholesome  fbod>  he  will  lose 
four  fold  the  value,  by  the  pettyjarceny  that  they  will  practice  upon  him. 

Finally,  in  self  defense,  the  avaricious  master  is  compelled  to  make 
the  condition  of  hb  slaves  as  comfortable,  or  nearly  so,  as  ot}iers  in  his 
own  neighborhood,  or  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  look  ruin  in  the 
face,  or  run  mad  wi()i  vexation. 

The  fact  is  notorious,  that  slaves  are  better  treated  now  than  formerly, 
and  that  the  improvement  in  their  condition  is  progressing;  partly  from 
their  masters  beconoing  more  temperate  and  better  men,  but  mainly  from 
the  greatest  of  all  moving  causes  in  human  actions — self  interest  For 
masters  have  discovered  in  the  best  of  all  schools — experience-^that 
their  true  interest  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  humane  treatment, 
comfort  and  happiness  oi  their  slaves.  And  many  masters  have  discov- 
ered, too,  that  their  slaves  are  more  temperate,  more  industrious,  more 
kind  to  one  another,  more  cheerful,  more  faithful  and  more  obedient, 
under  the  ameliorating  influences  of  religion,  than  under  all  the  diiving 
and  whipping  of  all  the  tyrannical  task-mast)ers  that  have  existed  since 
the  day  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  driven  to-  the  task  of  making 
Egyptian  brick  without  straw. 

And  I  do  most  fearlessly  assert  and  defy  conrradiction,  that  in  no  part 
of  this  Union,  even  in  puritan  New  England,  is  the  Sabbath  beUer  kept 
by  master  and  slave,  by  employer  and  hireling,  or  by  all  classes,  high 
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and  low,  rich  and  poor,  than  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  I  hare 
often  been  told  that  that  thing,  so  accursed  of  Oodj  existed  in  all  its  most 
disgasting  deformity,  wretchedness  and  sinful  horror.  From  the  small 
plantations,  the  slaves  go  more  regularly,  and  better  dressed  and  behav- 
ed, to  church,  often  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  than  any  other  class 
of  laborers  that  I  have  ever  been  acquainted  with.  Upon  many  of  the 
large  plantations,  divine  service  is  performed  more  regularly  and  to  lar- 
ger and  more  orderly  audiences,  than  in  some  county  towns. 

Upon  one  plantation  that  I  visited  in  Mississippi,  I  found  a  most 
beautiful  little  Gothic  church,  and  a  clergyman  furnished  with  a  house, 
provisions  and  servants,  and  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  to  preach  to 
master  and  slaves.  Upon  another,  situated  upon  the  bank  of  the  lovely 
lake  Concordia,  where  the  slaves  outnumber  the  whites  twenty  to  one, 
upon  which  I  spent  some  pleasant  days,  I  took  upon  myself  to  inquire 
particularly  of  the  overseer,  not  himself  a  religious  man,  and  at  first  op- 
posed to  religious  instruction  for  slaves,  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the 
earnest  and  fatherly  admonitions  and  worship  of  the  owner  ^ith  his 
slaves  every  Sabbath  day,  and  was  assured  that  it  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect 

If  any  man  can  witness  some  of  these  happy  meetings  of  slavehold- 
ers and  slaves  that  I  have,  and  not  feel  his  heart  more  softened  toward 
the  influences  of  religion  than  he  would  in  listening  to  the  harangue  of 
some  mistaken  fanatic,  who  would  sever  the  bonds  so  closely  knit  be- 
tween such  a  patriarch  and  his  children,  even  if  that  bond  should  be 
severed  in  blood,  I  have  only  to  say  that  his  heart  is  not  affected  by  the 
same  influences  that  mine  is. 

Upon  another  plantation  I  visited,  the  master  is  a  most  decided  infi 
del ;  yet  so  convinced  is  he  of  the  advantage  of  giving  religions  instruc- 
tion to  slaves,  that  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  teach  them  what  he  is 
so  unfortunate  that  he  cannot  believe  himself.    Of  course,  from  them  he 
hides  his  own  unbelief 

And  the  manner  that  some  of  this  infidel  master's  slaves,  walk  in  the 
path  of  Christian  duty,  might  well  be  followed  by  those  1  know  most 
loud  in  denunciation  of  all  men  who  dare  to  hold  their  fellow-men  in 
subjection. 

And  these  few  cases  mentioned,  are  by  no  means  isolated  ones.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  susceptible  of  proof,  that  there  are  more  Christian  com- 
municants, counting  black  and  white,  in  the  slave-holding  States,  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  Protestant  Christendom,  containing  the  same 
numl>er  of  souls.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  there  are  such  numbers 
of  professing  Christians  in  the  free  States  who  deny  that  man  can  own 
a  slave  and  still  be  a  Christian. 

And  I  am  still  more  sorry  to  say,  that  the  action  of  English  arrogance 
and  ignorance,  which,  under  the  name  of  abolition  of  slavery,  seeks  to 
throw  a  fire-brand  into  the  explosive  magazine  of  southern  excitability, 
for  the  hidden  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  Union,  aided  as  it  is  in  this 
country  by  political  demagognism,  ignorant  fanatacism,  and  honest  be- 
lief that  slavery  is  the  accursed  thins^  of  God,  has  done  more  to  retard  . 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  civilization,  comfort  and  happiness,  among 
the  slaves,  than  all  other  causes  put  together. 

Do  we  not  forget  the  command,  ^jndge  not  lest  ye  be  judged/' 
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when  we  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  slavehoUer  and  denounce  him  as 
destitute  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  refuse  to  as- 
sociate and  commune  with  him  as  a  brother,  because  he  happened  to  be 
born  in  a  southern  clime  to  the  inheritance  of  slavery. 

And  here  let  me  inquire,  what  is  slavery — as  you  understand  it^  Is 
it  to  be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  housed,  better  lodged,  better  pro- 
vided and  cared  for  in  infancy,  sickness  and  old  age,  better  loved  and 
respected  by  master,  mistress,  children  and  fellow  laborers,  better  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  and,  finally,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  life  of  light  labor,  comfort  and  happiness,  to  be  better 
and  more  decently  buried,  than  are  millions  of  the  laboring  population 
of  FRBEKEN  in  Europo,  and  thousands  of  the  same  class  in  this  boasted 
land  of  liberty?  For  this  is  most  truly  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the 
South. 

And  if  you  answer,  still  he  is  a  slave — I  answer,  true,  he  is  a  slave. 
And  what  is  a  freeman  ?  Stand  forth,  first,  ye  who  shout  "  long  live 
queen  Victoria;"  while  I  display  the  enviable  condition  of  Britania's 
free  bom  citizens.  Come  forth  from  your  damp  and  crowded  cellars 
and  fireless  dens  of  squalid  wretchedness,  and  exhibit  your  starved  and 
emaciated  forms,  your  sickly  countenances,  your  toil-worn,  youthful, 
crooked  spines,  your  swelled  joints  and  contorted  limbs,  clothed  in  so 
scanty  a  supply  of  filthy  rags  that  they  are  hardly  sufficient  to  harbor 
the  vermin,  or  hide  the  nak^ness,  of  proud  anti-slavery  England's  free- 
men I  Come  forth  from  your  dark  and  dismal  coal-mine  caverns,  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  you  live  upon  a 
scanty  pittance  that  barely  supports  life,  while  you  are  able  to  toil,  but 
now  you  are  past  it :  come  forth,  then,  and  enjoy,  in  your  toil-worn  pre- 
mature old  age,  the  comforts  provided  for  you  in  freedom's  work-house. 

Stand  up  ye  full  fed,  hard  toiling  laborers  upon  the  soil  ye  do  not,  and 
cannot  own,  for  I  would  see  how  even  the  best  classes  of  England's 
iree  born  agricultural  laborers,  who  produce  all  that  lords  and  bishops 
eat,  do  eat  themselves  1  Seven  pounds  of  coarse  black  bread  and  four 
ounces  of  meat  per  week.  Ah!  that  is  freemen's  food,  is  it?  Now  take 
me  to  your  lodging  room — for  I  would  see  where  you  rest  your  weary 
limbs  after  partaking  of  such  sumptuous  fare. 

It  is  here — men,  women  and  children,  like  hogs  huddled  together. 
But  ye  are  freemen,  and  dare  not  murmur  at  your  lot,  or  neglect  your 
labor,  for  thus  you  will  be  driven  forth  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  free- 
men's fare,  and  be  free  to  starve,  or  steal,  to  prolong  your  miserable  life 
upon  the  food  provided  for  convicts  and  refused  to  you  while  honest 

We  hear  the  sound  of  the  factory  bell,  that  tells  the  English  opera- 
tive of  that  world  of  machinery,  of  that  government  who  fain  would 
supply  mankind  with  all  their  manufactured  articles,  that  he  is  now  free, 
at  nine  at  night,  to  retire  to  his  supper  and  his  bed.  We  see  them  come — 
infants,  youths,  adults,  men  and  women,  but  never  old  age :  that  dwells 
not  here.  But  why  are  those  children  carried  upon  parents'  backs*- 
are  they  sick?  No  1  Then  where  is  the  energy  of  youth  that  ehould 
prompt  them  to  run  and  skip  and  shout  and  play,  when  escaping  from  a 
day  of  confinement?  They  have  been  worked,  beat,  duck'd  and  starv- 
ed, and  compelled,  like  machines,  to  stand  up  to  their  toil,  till  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  releasing  bell,  they  sink  to  the  fioor,  unable  to  put  forth 
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another  efibrt,  and  would  rather  there  die  than  undertake  at  this  hour  to 
walk  to  their  miserable  homes.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  old  age,  hale 
and  hearty,  is  not  here — when  we  see  such  waxen  visages,  and  incubu»- 
Hke  languor,  sitting  upon  the  youth  and  prostrating  their  vital  ener- 
gies. 

But  let  us  follow  the  haggard-looking,  miserably  clad,  hard-working 
operatives  of  the  English  factory  system,  to  their  homes,  their  supper, 
and  their  bed— down  through  this  filthy  lane,  down  into  that  dismal 
cellar,  see  them  go— sixty  men  women  and  children  in  a  room  not  large 
enough  for  six,  nor  fit  for  the  abode  of  any  human  being.  And  there  is 
the  supper  sumptuously  set  forth;  but  there  is  no  table — no  chair — no 
plate — no  knife— no  fork— no  spoon.  And  why  should  there  be,  for 
there  is  nothing  but-a  smaH  piece  of  coarse  black  bread  and  a  cup  of  raw 
Bohea  tea  for  each — and  the  breakfast  will  be  the  same — and  the  din- 
ner, potatoes  fried  in  lard  and  perhaps  a  few  small  bits  of  meat ;  and 
the  lodging,  a  litter  of  sirawy  made  fihhy  by  long  use — for  there  straw 
costs  money — in  which  all  huddle  together,  lying  close  to  keep  each 
other  warm,  and  from  which  all  must  rise  at  early  dawn,  to  resume  the 
daily  toil — under  a  more  6evere  task-master  than  the  southern  slave's 
overseer. 

But  to  the  proof  An  extract  from  the  sworn  testimony  of  a  factory 
overseer,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament  in  1832. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  chastise  them  (the  factory  children)  when  they  were  al- 
most fainting,  and  it  hurt  my  feelings  :  then  tney  would  spring  up  and  work 
pretty  well  for  another  hour — ^but  the  last  two  or  three  hours  was  my  hardest 
work,  for  they  then  got  so  exhausted." 

Sir  •Robert  t'eel,  in  speaking  of  the  factory  that  he  owned,  deposes 
as  follows: 

''  I  was  struck,  when^er  I  visited  the  factories,  with  the  uniform  appearance 
of  bad  health,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  stinted  growth  of  the  children." 

Witnesses  also  prove  that  the  mind  and  morals  suffer  equally  with  the 
body.  That  death,  a  lingering  miserable  death,,  which  some  of  the  emi- 
nent medical  witnesses  do  not  hesitate  to  call  ^'  murder ''  and  ^^  infaniu 
cide^^  is  the  efiect  of  working  children  in  a  close  room  of  confined  at- 
mosphere, sixteen  hours  a  day.  That  such  unremitting  toil,  and  mea- 
gre diet,  deforms  the  body,  impairs  the  health,  breaks  the  constitution, 
and  swells  the  bills  of  mortality,  among  the  freemen  of  slave-denouncing 
old  England.  Shall  I  be  told  that  this  is  free  labor — that  the  master  in 
England  has  no  power  to  compel  these  slaves  of  the  factory  system  (or 
"  operatives'^  I  must  call  them,  since  slave  sounds  offensive  to  freeman's 
ears)  to  overwork  themselves — that  they  can  quit  their  employer  when- 
ever they  please,  etc.  ?  Alas  the  law  of  necessity  is  upon  them — endure 
or  die ! 

Now,  lest  this  language  sound  too  strong,  allow  me  to  present  lan- 
guage from  high  quarters.  It  is  extracts  from  English  papers,  prefaced 
by  one  of  our  own  country.     Here  it  is ; 

"  SfTFFisiNa  IN  England. — It  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  people  of  this 
countiT  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  suffering  condition  of  the  immense  masses 
of  the  hopeless  poor  in  England.  "We  learn,  from  an  English  paper,  that  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  was  held  a  few  weeks  oefore  the  sailing 
of  the  last  steamer,  to  investigate  the  condilion  of  the  un^nployed  poor— and  a 
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mort,  carefully  drawn  up  from  detailed  accounts,  was  read  to  the  meetmg. 

The  extent  of  destitution,  as  represented  in  this  report,  is  indeed  frightful,  it 
appears  that  there  are  twenty  thousand  individuals  in  Leeds  who  are  living  on 
lid  pence  a  week  each — about  twenty  cents  I    The  report  said  : 

" '  The  most  harrowing  descriptions  were  ffiven  bj  some  of  the  visitors  of  the 
scenes  they  had  witnessed.  **  The  cases  of  distress/*  says  Dr.  Smiles  (editor  of 
the  Leeds  Times),  "of  extreme  distress  that  had  come  under  his  notice  that 
morning,  had  harrowed  up  his  very  soul.  [Hear,  hear.]  There  was  one  case 
which  he  would  particularly  mention.  He  had  noted  down  the  name,  and  he 
was  sure,  if  any  doubts  existed,  individuals  might  satisfy  themiselves  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  statements.  At  the  end  of  Brooke  street  there  was  a  small 
cellar  dwelling,  nine  feet  by  twelve,  into  which  they  were  introduced  by  the  enu- 
merator. The  dwelling  was  so  considerably  beneath  the  street,  that  only  half  of 
the  window  was  above  it.  It  was  a  damp,  disagreeable,  ill-lighted,  ill-aired,  den. 
[Hear,  hear.]  In  that  apartment  they  found  three  families,  consisting  of  •six- 
teen  individuals,  nine  who  slept  in  it  every  nifi^ht.  [Sensation.]  There  were 
four  adults,  and  twelve  children.  Six  individuals,  constituting  one  family, 
slept  upon  a  litter  of  straw,  huddled  together,  not  like  human  beings,  not  even 
like  anuuaLs,  for  their  situation  was  nowing  to  be  compared  to  the  comfort  of 
our  dogs  and  our  horses  in  our  stables.  [Hear«  hear.]  Other  four  or  five  slept 
on  a  bed  of  shavings,  and  the  remaining  five  slept  on  another  miserable  bed  in 
the  apartment.  When  they  entered,  the  poor  mother  was  weeping,  her  infant 
was  on  her  knee  ii^  the  last  stage  of  a  fatal  disease,  dying  without  any  medical 
assistance.  [Sensation.]  The  family  were  entirely  destitute,  no  means  of  sub- 
sistance,  no  weekly  earnings,  no  parish  relief.  [Hear,  hear.]  That  was  one 
instance."  We  fear  Leeds  may  stand  for  a  sample  of  nearly  eyeir  town  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  Winter  is  rapidly  advancing  on  a  population  without 
employment,  and  without  property,  what  they  had  having  been  parted  with  in  or- 
der to  supply  their  most  pressmg  wants.  It  was  stated,  too,  by  Dr.  Smiles,  that 
"  tJie  small  grocers  were  failing  and  becoming  bankrupts  in  larse  numbers.  Many 
were  not  able  to  paj  their  debts.  This,  again,  acted  on  middle  class  men  in  a 
higher  condition  of  life ;  and  he  could  state,  what  most  of  them,  perhaps,  knew, 
that  alarge  number  of  the  first  class  tradesmen  have  recently  become  bankrupts."  * 

"  Another  paper,  the  Liverpool  Mercury  of  the  30th  ult.,  says : 

" '  The  winter  is  not  yet  commenced,  yet  the  general  distress  throughout  the 
country  has  arrived  at  such  a  point,  that  nothing  but  a  'Wholesale  famine  can 
carry  it  further.  From  Paisley,  the  accounts  are  fHghtful — so  frightful  that 
even  Sir  Robert  Peel,  although  he  still  adheres  to  his  non-intervention  as  a 
Minister,  declares  his  readiness  to  forward  a  private  subscription  for  its  amelio* 
ration  as  an  individual.  In  the  Potteries,  famine  stalks  abroad ;  thousands  are 
starving ;  and  those  who  would  cruelly  attempt  to  delude  the  sufferers  into  the 
belief  that  machinery  is  the  cause  of  their  distress,  may  read,  in  the  general 
destitution  there,  the  refutation  of  their  foolish  falsehood.  In  ^e  Potteries  there 
is  no  other  machine  worked  bat  the  potter's  wheel  mentioned  in  Scripture.  In 
the  metropolis,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  general  destitution,  in  the  fact,  that 
even  printers,  usually  the  most  prosperous  of  the  classes  who  live  by  labor,  are 
appealing  to  private  benevolence,  with  the  appalling  fact,  that  twelve  hundred 
compositors  and  pressmen  are  unemployed,  and  many  of  them,  with  large  fami- 
lies, are  actually  in  a  starving  state. 

«  The  following  i^  an  extract  from  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  distress 
among  the  working  classes,  prevailing  at  Stockport : 

**  *  Ail  the  other  trades  are  equally  suffering.  Such  is  the  extreme  starvation 
point  to  which  they  are  reduced,  that  their  wives  are  to  be  seen  hemng  from 
door  to  door,  or  gathering  the  disgusting  ofials  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
streets.  Meat  and  water  are  a  luxury  which  few  can  boast  of,  and  as  for  fire, 
whole  houses  are  without  a  spark.  Last  week,  upward  of  two  hundred  fresh 
men  turned  out  for  wa^,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that,  ere  long,  that 
number  will  be  frightlully  increased.  The  constant  cry  of  the  men  is,  "Are 
we  to  die  of  starvation^  or  see  our  children  fall  before  our  faces,  from  hunger, 
whUc  plenty  abounds  in  the  land?"  The  situation  ot  the  females  beggars  all 
description  —  naked,  shivering  with  cold,  and  faint  from  hunger,  they  are 
parading  the  streets  and  imploring,  with  tears  and  supplications,  assistance 
wt  themselves  and  their  famishing  children.' " 
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From  another  paper  I  give  further  extracts  illustrative  of  the  subject 
under  examination. 

"Let  as  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  coDdition  of  the  'Free'  laboring  popula- 
tion of  Oreat  Britain.    We  give  statistical  facts : 

P"  *In  London,  one-tenth  of  the  population  are  paupers,  and  20,000  persons 
rise  every  mommg  without  knowing  where  they  are  to  sleep  at  night.    The 
paapers,  criminals,  and  vagrants,  alone,  are  l,m)0,000.' — ^^hsonU  Fiinciplet  of 
kpuia  ton. 

"  *In  Liverpool,  there  are  7,800  inhabited  cellars,  occupied  by  39,000  persons. 
The  ereat  proportion  of  these  cellars  are  dark,  damp,  confined,  ill-ventilated, 
and  dirty.' — Mr,  if  aney*s  Report  to  Vie  Hou^e  of  Cknnmons. 

"Dr.  Kobertson,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Manchester,  who  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  among  the  laboring  classes,  sums  up  thus  the  accumulated  evils 
incident  to  their  condition : 

"  •  Too  early  employment — ^too  long  employment — too  much  fatigue — ^no  time 
for  relaxation — no  time  for  mental  improvement — no  time  for  the  care  of 
bcadth— exhaustion — intemperance — indifferent  food — sickness — premature  de- 
cay— a  large  mortality.' 

"  The  same  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the  laboring  poor  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  their  state  is  not  more  favorable  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  perfect  life  of  body  than  that  of  the  manufacturing  poor.  He  re- 
marks : 

"  •  What  I  say  concerning  these  poor  people,  is  the  result  of  much  observation 
of  them,  and  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  lift  the  vail  from  a  subject  surrounded  by 
many  respectable  prejudices.  *  *  *  »  *  Their  extreme  poverty,  and  their 
constant  labor  so  influence  them,  that  the  majority — ^I  am  sure  I  speak  within 
bounds— have  never  the  enjoyment  of  health  after  forty  years  of  age.  This  is 
the  result  of  bad  food — insufficient  clothing — wearing  toil — and  the  absence  of 
all  hope  of  any  bettfer  in  this  world.' 

"  *  The  peasant's  house  is  not  the  abode  of  joy  or  even  comfort.  No  "  children 
run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return,"  or  "climb  his  knees,  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 
The  chil<&en  are  felt  to  be  a  burthen,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  Ijing  on  beds 
worse  than  the  lower  animals ;  they  are  ragged,  or  clothed  by  chanhr ;  untaught, 
or  taught  bj  charity ;  if  sick,  cured  by  charity ;  if  not  starved,  fed  by  proud 
charity,'  Ac. 

"Dr.  Kay,  in  his  denoription  of  the  Factory  System,  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
condition  of  the  artisan  : 

^  "  •  Domestic  economy  is  neglected^lomestic  comforts  are  unknown.  A  meal 
of  the  coarsest  food  is  prepared  with  heedless  haste,  and  devoured  with  equal 
precipitation.  Home  has  no  other  relation-  to  him  than  that  of  shelter — few 
.pleasures  are  there— it  chiefly  presents  to  him  a  scene  of  phvsical  exhaustion, 
nvm  which  he  is  glad  to  escape.  His  house  is  ill-fuqilsnea,  uncleanly,  often 
ill-ventilated,  perhaps  damp ;  nis  food,  from  want  of  forethought  and  domestic 
economy,  is  meagre  and  innutricious ;  he  is  debilitated  and  hypochondriacal, 
and  falls  the  victim  of  dissipation.' " 
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SPIRIT  OP  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY;   DOCTRINE  OP  PRACTICAL 
REs?UI.T8;  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE;  THE  PRACTICAL  SCIENCES ;  RELA- 
TIVE EUUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  ;  IN'  NEW  ORLEANS; 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  PROFESSORSHIP;  OUT 
LINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OP  POLITICAL  , ECONOMY,  COMMERCE  AND    STA 
TISTIC8. 

[The  following  was  the  opening  lecture  before  the  Chair  of  Political  Eronomy, 
Com  *er  e  and  bta'itt  e  of  theUniversity  of  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  1849,  the 
first  chair  of  the  kind  in  our  country.  It  is  published  in  ord^,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
stimulate  commercial  education  among  our  youth.    All  oveAhe  country  we  now 
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find  chairs  of  practical  sciences,  etc,  being  introduced  into  colleges*  etc  Since 
the  period  of  our  first  suggestions  in  regard  to  a  commercial  professorship,  in 
l84o,  we  have  been  gratified  to  see  the  increasing  interest  whicn  the  subject  be- 
gins to  attract  The  South,  too,  is  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent in  regard  to  education,  and  is  building  up  everywhere  her  own  insti- 
totions.  An  unfavorable  view  is  taken  in  the  lecture  of  the  tednetion*  of  New 
Orleans.  This  would  not  retard  the  advancement  of  a  University.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  a  great  city  presents  greatly  more  advanta^  than  evil  in  matters 
of  education.  We  often  find  as  much  immorality,  too,  in  a  country  viHa^ 
What  is  said  about  the  defeeU'  e  edwation  nf  planter t*  sons,  applies  more  to  uie 
old  southern  States.  In  some  of  the  south-western  States  it  ooes  not  apply  at 
all.  We  submit,  however,  that  practical  instruction  is  always  too  rare,  if  it  be 
■objected  that  Comnurce,  in  the  lecture,  is  made  more  prominent  than  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  its  noble  parent,  the  reader  will  find, 'by  turning  over  the  back 
pages  of  the  Review,  this  is  not  our  mind.  In  the  4th  volume,  page  436,  we  have 
published  a  lecture  upon  Agriculture  and  A^cultural  Clarset  before  the  State 
Society  and  became  more  enthusiastic  than  is  our  wont  The  Chair  will  not 
neglect  agriculture  as  its  published  circulars  and  advertisements  will  show. 

it  should  be  observed  tiiat  many  passages  and  paragraphs  in  the  lecture  are, 
in  the  identical  language  of  the  lecturer,  used  in  other  writings.  In  the  haste 
with  which  the  lecture  was  written,  it  was  imposf^ible  to  avoid  this  or  find  bet- 
ter expressions.    To  the  reader,  however,  they  will  all  be  alike  new. — Ed.] 

In  the  contrast  of  the  past  and  the  present  century  with  every  other 
that  has  preceded,  in  the  history  of  man,  there  can  be  discerned  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  different  direction  which  has  been  given  to 
Ihe  operations  of  mind,  and  the  difilerence  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Icnowledge  distributed  throughout  the  masses  of  society. 

The  ancients  were  curious  in" the  speculations  which  they  indulged, 
and,  in  regard  to  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Ethics  and  Theology,  their 
philosophers  reached  a  very  high  elevation.  In  Metaphysics  and  Logic, 
in  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  they  have  not  been  surpassed,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  elevated  achievements  of  modern  limes.  Upon  these  studies  and 
exercises,  the  whole  force  of  the  human  intellect  wa3  employed ;  arnl 
^vithin  (heir  narrow  circle  was  embraced  all  that  was  held  attainable,  or 
even  desirable. 

However  limited  the  field  of  knowledge,  its  distribution  throughout 
the  masses  of  society  was  incomparably  more  so.  Philosophers  make 
the  worst  of  all  teachers.  To  descend  from  their  stilts,  and  encounter 
the  rude  contact  of  6rdinary  pedestrians,  vrere  suicidal  to  their  dignity 
and  importance.  They  did  not  attempt  this.  They  had  academies  and 
iyceums,  to  be  sure ;  but  in  these  they  were  certain  to  be  attended  only 
by  those  from  the  higher  and  wealthier  walks  of  society.  The  light 
which  went  out  from  them  was  but  a  fickle  flame,  illuminating  feebly 
the  heights,  and  leaving  the  plane  surfaces  of  society  in  primitive 
obscurity. 

The  few  favored  ones  who  were  admitted  to  the  Academy,  the  Lyce- 
um, or  the  Porcli,  were  initiated,  as  it  were,  into  the  mysteries  of  science, 
which  they  were  taught  would  be  degraded  by  the  least  popular  contacL 
Hence,  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrines— the  one  etherialized  and  puri- 
fied,  to  be  received  and  held  by,  the  neophytes— the  other  gross  enough, 
and  sensual  enough  for  the  muhitude.  Thus,  with  the  multiplication  of 
great  men,  dwarfed  less  and  less  the  smaller  ones.  Could  more  have 
Wn  expected  of  mere  philosophers  ?  Well  has  Bacon  said  of  them— 
'^  Like  the  stars,  they  are  high ;  but,  like  the  stars,  they  give  little  liglH, 
i)ecause  of  their  m  great  elevation." 
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But  this  era  passed,  and  there  came  another,  when  such  learning  as 
bad  accumulateid  in  the  world  sought  refuge  from  barbarous  invasion  in 
the  cloisters  of  monks  and  monasteries.  The  great  men  of  the  earth 
would  have  none  of  your  monkish  letters  and  erudition,  and  arms  and 
Tiolonce  were  the  sure  and  sole  passports  to  distinction. 

The  peopie — the  people,  about  whom  demagogues  in  all  ages  have 
prated  so  much— were  afar  offj  little  regarding  or  understanding  these 
matters.  The  philosophers  and  scholars  monopolized  to  themselves  all 
the  results  of  thf'ir  investigations  by  sealing  them  up  in  vast  folios,  made 
up  in  the  dead  languages.  It  was  not  even  yet  perceived  that  such  sub- 
lime conceptions  and  reasonings  could  be  discoursed  of,  and  elaborated, 
in  the  common  parlance  of  the  vulgar  tongues.         * 

But  '*  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  "  was  destined  still  as  the 
*'  head  of  the  corner."  Man  was  working  out,  insensibly,  but  step  by 
step,  his  own  regeneration.  He  found  the  compass — he  found  the  prin^ 
ing  press:  he  found — but  who  shall  enumerate  his  rapid  and  brilliant 
discoveries?  A  trumpet  voice,  from  hill  and  vale,  preached  deliverance. 
The  sublimities  of  philosophy,  v/hich  sought  no  connections  with  earth, 
were  to  be  leveled,  and  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  m  m  to  become, 
henceforward,  the  true  rules  for  determining  his  investigations.  The 
nature  and  essences  of  matter  and  spirit  sunk  in  importance,  and  into  ia? 
significance,  in  eomp|arison  with  the  Iaws  of  this  matter  and  spirit.  In 
the  subtile  mazes  of  scholastic  teachings,  these  laws,  like  essences  and 
substances,  were  not  to  be  derived.  The  chemist's  crucible  and  retort 
became  necessary — Nature,  as  she  is,  must  be  explored  and  analyzed — 
fects  collected  and  arranged — inferences  drawn,  and  principles  fixed. 
Theory  and  fact  are  the  poles  of  dncient  and  modern  philosophy.  Bacon 
has  risen  up  against  Aristotle,  and  vindicated  fact  in  the  face  of  all  na- 
tions and  men.  The  Baconian,  or  inductive,  method  of  philosophy  is 
born,  which^ disregarding  all  subtilties  and  crudities — all  theories  and 
conjectures — seeks  alone  in  the  wide  world  for  facts,  and  receives  nothing 
else  for  science  and  knowledge.  It  was  humiliating  to  the  philosophers^ 
that  they  must  become  as  little  children,  interrogating  Nature  in  regard 
to  the  simplest  truths  !  How  much  more  complimentary  to  human 
reason  to  arrive  at  truth  by  withdrawing  altogether  from  the  gross  ma- 
terial world,  and  finding  it  in  the  subtile  operations  of  mind.  But  when 
this  first  lesson  was  learned,  the  morning  stars  might  have  sung  for  joy ; 
for  the  world  had  entered  upon  its  millenium.  The  lines  and  bounda- 
ries of  science  were  distinctly  marked  ;  the  path  of  exploration  pointed 
out  so  simple  that  the  wayfaring  man  might  follow  it.  The  world, 
itself,  from  this  moment,  began  to  be  one  great  school-house — taught  no 
longer  by  robed  philosophers  and  cloistered  monks.  But  by  every  atom 
distributed  from  the  all-bounteous  hand  of  Nature. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Bulwer,  in  relation  to  our  own  times,  that  the  masses 
of  jsocioiy,  in  every  age,  are  as  well  informed  as  the  teachers  and  phi- 
losophers of  the  preceding.  Though  the  observation  be  not  true,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  induce  gratulation  that  the  seeds  of 
progress  have  been  so  abundantly  sown.  It  is  a  proud  satisfaction  that 
Loity  asserts  its  dignity,  and  that  science  and  philosophy  are  no  Ion- 


get  set  aside,  and  reserved  as  the  peculiar  inheritan^of  particular  or- 
ders, or  classes,  or  nations  of  men.     To  the  hovel  or  the  peasant,  and 
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the  pal  ice  of  the  magnate,  light  travels  on  its  way,  alike  uninterrupted 
and  free,  illuminating  and  cheering  with  its  rays;  and,  from  the  depths 
of  poverty  and  want,  the  native  genius  may  emerge,  to  share  glory  with 
the  princes,  and  rulers,  and  teachers  of  the  world.  The  printer's  glori- 
ous art  levels  all  distinctions  ;  and  the  penny  sheet,  as  well  as  the  gilded 
folio,  will  chronicle  the  affliirs  of  nations,  and  the  advaoce^  of  science. 
A  farthing  becomes  as  potent  as  a  fortune. 

Now  is  it  we  perceive  that  obsolete  and  impracticable  learning,  over 
which  whole  lifetimes  have  been  spent — in  whose  ponderous  tomes  the 
little  mustard  seed  is  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  lost,  for  all  practical 
purposes — is  not  the  only  object  of  regard.  The  acts  and  pursuits  of 
life — ^ihe  highest  as  the  humblest — may  be  illustrated  and  enforced  by 
the  teachings  of  genius,  and  the  explorations  of  learning.  Scholars  are 
invoked  from  their  closets  into  the  busy,  active  world,  where,  if  they 
lose  any  thing  in  the  rude  contact,  they  gain  more,  ki  learning  that,  to 
influence  the  age,  it  is  more  necessary  to  keep  up  with  than  attempt  to 
go  beyond  it.  The  achievement  of  to-day  creates  the  want  of  to-mor- 
row, and  thus  is  the  progression  endless. 

The  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  world  have  united,  at  last,  in 
this  movement  of  the  people.  The  waves  have  been  beating  up  against 
the  antique.  ,  Metaphysics,  Philology,  and  Dialectics^  though  yet  high, 
and  justly  high,  in  rank,  are  jostled  in  their  stately  and  measured*tread 
by  Civil  Engineering,  by  the  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,  the  Chemis- 
try of  Agriculture  the  Principles  and  Laws  of  Commerce,  the  mysterious 
and  inexhaustible  powers  of  the  Steam  Engine.  Venerable  Oxford,  and 
Harvard,  and  Yale,  throw  away  their  stiff  Latin  and  Greek  formulas, 
in  which  student  and  professor  might  once  only  hold  courteous  discourse. 

And,  indeed,  my  fellow  citizens,  if  menj  rather  than  "walls,  and  for- 
tifications, and  towers,"  constitute  the  stat*^,  it  is  not  mere  aggregate  mass- 
es, without  reasoix,  discipline,  intellect  We  must  rise  far  higher.  Na- 
ture bequeaths  the  elements,  but  they  must  be  fashioned  into  a  shape,, 
which,  in  her  highest  munificence,  she  does  not  give.  Victorious  in 
arms,  on  the  battle-field — shedding  abroad  over  all  countries  and  men 
her  political  influences — the  terror  of  despots  and  tyrants — our  country's 
mission  is  but  partially  achieved.  Beyond  this,  and  above  this,  she  must 
"snatch  a  grace.'*  Thank  God,  in  her  apotheosis,  intellect  shall  be  ele- 
vated with  liberty — science  with  human  rights — genius,  learning,  arlSy 
with  'political  equality.  No  longer  it  may  be  the  only  great  Republic — 
let  it  be  for  our  country  to  claim  the  noble  precedenct^  of  them  all. 

In  this  favored  land,  blessed  by  so  many  of  the  bounties  of  God,  can 
any  region  be  content  with  actual,  or  alleged  inferiority?  Can  the 
South,  which  hal  ever  contributed  such  gloiious  spirits  to  the  national 
councils,  and  in  the  field  ?  Can  the  West,  whose  teeming  millions, 
striding  onward  in  wealth  and  in  power,  leteling  great  wilderne^sses,  and 
sweeping  from  mountains  to  mountains^  innumerable?  We  honor 
New  England's  temples  of  learning,  and  monuments  of  genius — her 
scholars,  poets,  philosophers,  authors  and  inventors — her  arts  and  sci- 
ence associations — but  in  this  our  admiration,  let  us  not  be  unjust.  Shall 
we  of  the  South  be  the  mere  "outside  barbarians,"  lighting  up  MtA» 
torches  at  their  f|pe^?  No  !  no!  We  submit  not  to  such  humiliation. 
The  Athens  of  America — the  Corimh — the  "  very  eye  of  Greece^"  caa 
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only  be  placed  in  the  chilled  regions  of  the  North  by  reversing  its  ancient 
position.  T%e  civilization  of  the  world  has  come  from  the  South,  as  all 
history  shows.  Let  our  young  and  rising  generation  seek  the  light,  as 
it  is  reflegted  from  their  own  hill  tops,  and  through  their  own  valleys. 
Let  not  a  tyrant  necessity  subject  them  to  periodical  banishment  from 
home,  and  its  associations,  at  the  tenderest  period,  to  form  among  a  dis- 
tant people,  habits,  feelings,  and  thoughts  at  variance,  frequently,  and 
frequently  opposed,  to  those  they  have  left  behind.  Is  it  thus  that  wenvould 
rear  up  men  to  battle  for  the  rights  and  institutions  which  belong  to  them, 
and  which  have  come  down  lo  them  from  their  fathers  as  an.inheritance? 

The  people  of  Louisiana,  almost  a  new,  but  a  high  minded,  liberal, 
and  progressive  people,  have,  in  primary  convcntion^esiablished  among 
their  fundamental  laws,  one  for  the  organization  of  a  Home  University 
in  the  heart  of  this  ^reat  city,  to  distribute,  in  all  times,  to  the  countless 
thousands  who  shall  seeic  domicil  here,  the  blessings  of  science  and 
knowledge.  The  Medical  department  has  already  been  in  operation 
many  years,  and,  under  the  ablest  supervision,  attracted  students  from  ev- 
ery section  of  the  valley.  The  Law  department,  under  charge  of  some 
of  the  first  jurists,  exhibits  the  most  flattering  prospects.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Letters,  efibrts  will  be  made  to  secure  the  same 
high  results,  at  the  earliest  day,  and  the  success  of  this  branch  will  very 
mucl^  depend  upon  the  sympathies  and  cooperation  of  our  wealthy  and 
enterprising  citizens,  who,  from  their  abundance,  can  spare  the  means  to 
provide  for  the  permanent  advancement  of  New  Orleans.  Already  have 
been  found  a  White,  a  Burke,  and  a  Touro.  Of  the  Academicai.  de- 
partment we  might  remark  similarly. 

Thousands  of  youth  are  attracted  annually  to  our  city  from  every 
Quarter  of  this  great  Republic.  They  seek  fields  of  enterprise  and  use- 
fulness. The  spells  and  fascinations  of  a  gay  metropolis  are  thrown 
around  them,  and  every  thing  administers  to  the  indulgence  of  passion. 
The  restraints  which  society  in  general  imposes,  are  not  recognized  here, 
for  its  doors  are  closed.  The  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment  and  im- 
provement are  meagre  in  the  extreme,  in  New  Orleans.  We  have 
scarcely  a  public  library;  certainly  not  one  in  the  broadest  sense  public. 
Our  public  lectures  are  few  and  far  between;  and  they  have  been  the  oflT- 
spring.of  the  liberal  spirit  of  a  few  citizens.  May  not  the  advent  of  a 
beUer  day  be  hailed  in  the  progress  of  the  Institution  we  are  commem- 
orating? Will  not  our  city  afiTord  new, and  higher  attractions!  Shall 
not  men  of  science  and  letters  be  allured  hither,  and  anxious  students, 
from  all  the  West,  and  South,  and  the  neighboring  regions  of  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies?  Though  many  despond,  let  us,  at  least,  hope. 
The  glorious  consummation  may  yet  await  us.  * 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  University  which  is  sui  generis,  and  de- 
serving of  all  praise:  antique,  obsolete,  impracticable  learning — if  I  may 
80  express  myself— is  to  have  no  place.  The  plan  which  has  been 
adopted  is  upon  the  mOst  liberal  system  of  progress.  Like  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute,  at  Washington,  its  object  is  to  diffuse  knowledge  among 
men^  and  not  among  philosophers  !  It  throws  away  the  stills — it  removes 
UlA^ad  from  the  stais — it  comes  down  by  the  side  of  man,  as  he  is,  in- 
fmogating  his,  wants,  and  seeks  to  make  him  better,  and  nobler,  and 
mottf  fitted  for  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  towaild  society.     In  one 
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word,  it  is  an  Institution  for  the  people^  where  all  may  come  and  drink 
of  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and,  as  we  hope  in  the  result  to  add, 
^*  without  money  and  without  price" 

One  of  our  citizens,  whose  hislory  extends  back  further  than  the  Amer- 
ican history  of  New  Orleans;  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  extended  trade, 
has  amassed  wealth  and  opulence;  but  whose  ready  hand  has  ever  been 
open,  and  whose  enlarged  heart  embraced  every  scheme  of  public  wel- 
hre  and  advancement,  has  come  forward,  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  to  aid 
m  the  establishment  of  this  Institution.  I  think  I  cannot  be  accused  of 
undue  panegyric,  when  I  say,  the  act  is  one  of  noblest  character,  and  i< 
deserving  of  commendation  and  imitation,  in  all  times;  and  I  am  sure 
that  our  excellent  citizen  will  meet  with  that  reward  in  the  approviogs 
of  his  own  heart,  which  is  bejond  all  praise  or  approval  of  the  world. 

The  idea  which  was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Maunsel  White,  in  con- 
tributing his  support  to  the  University,  was  that  the  active,  practical  com- 
munity should  be  represented  in  it,  and  receive,  in  an  especial  degree,  the 
marks  of  its  fostering  attention.  The  idea  was  worthy  of  the  professioa 
in  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  miiorht  have  asked,  and  indeed  did 
ask,  why  it  was,  in  regarditig  the  various  Universities  and  Colleges  of  our 
own  and  of  other  countries,  that  no  provision  had  ever  been  thought  of, 
or  at  least  adequately  carried  out,  in  favor  of  the  mercantile  classes  ? — 
Was  there  nothing  in  the  nature  and  character  of  their  pursuits,  worthy 
of  illustration  by  science  and  letters,  and  capable  of  being  advanced  by 
the  deductions  of  philosophy,  and  the  results  of  enlightened  experience  1 
Is  the  merchant  bom^  or  is  he  made  by  the  slow  and  patient  operations 
of  thought,  recognizing  the  most  liberal,  enlarged  and  enlightened  views? 
The  mere  trader  and  peddler  are  born,  and  natural  cunning  and  cupidity 
may  urge  them  into  opulence,  without  the  intervention  of  any  teachings,- 
or  a  single  liberal  sentiment!  It  was  this  peddler  enterprise  which  made 
the  proud  Earl  Warwick  say,  ^*I  like  not,  man,  the  trader  spirit^  the  spir- 
it that  cringes  and  higgles  and  splits  straws  for  pence j  and  roasts  eggs  by 
other  men's  blazing  rafters."  The  craven  spirit  of  such  men  is  well  re- 
buked by  Burke,  who  claims  their  ledgers  as  their  Bibles,  their  iron  chests 
as  their  altars,  and  their  money  as  their  Gon!  The  true  merchant  scorns 
the  association  of  such  men.  He  looks  for  his  bright  exemplars,  to  the 
Roscoes  and  Medicis  of  ihe  world,  and  cherishes  that  high  purpose,  that 
noble  resolve,  those  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments,  which  make  the 
merchant  in  the  most  unlimited  sense  the  man,  the  citizen,  the  patriot,  the 
public  benefactor. 

"  Undimm'd  the  man  should  thro'  the  trader  shine. 
And  show  the  soul  unlabePd  by  his  craft." 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  South,  too,  was  there  much  to  at- 
tract attention  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  its  merchant  interests.  Why, 
throughout  all  these  States,  has  the  whole  field  of  our  commerce  been 
left  open  to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  constant  stream  of  adventur- 
ers, who  flock  among  us,  and,  with  many  noble  and  distinguished  excep- 
tions, of  which  our  city  afibrds  the  happiest  instances,  are  ready,  like 
birds  of  passage,  to  be  off* again,  to  expend  the  resu-lt  of  their  few  years' 
thrift  in  beautifying  and  adorning  every  other  section  of  the  Union  than 
our  own  ?  The  reason  is  but  too  plain — our  citizens  have  been  content 
with  the  once  rich  'but  now  decaying  results  of  agriculture^  and  from  ig- 
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norance  of  the  true  nature  and  dignity  of  cohmbrcb  and  the  elevating 
influences  it  is  calculated  to  exert,  have  rather  shunned  a  participation  in 
it  The  sons  of  the  planters  have  preferred  to  stock  the  learned  profes- 
sions beyond  the  possibility  of  demand,  or  to  indulge  in  idlene^,  vice 
and  dissipation.  These  baleful  errors  have  been  sapping  our  prosperity, 
and  no  where  more  than  at  the  South  is  it  necessary  to  rescue  commerce 
and  place  it  upon  that  proud  pedestal  which,  in  the  world's  afiairs,  it  is 
yet  destined  to  occupy. 

In  New  Orleans,  too,  a  city  more  strictly  commercial^  perhaps,  than 
any  other  upon  the  face  of  the  earth:  which  h^s  sprung  up  as  it  were 
among  the  marshes  of  the  Mississippi,  an  infant  Hercules — feeding,  grow- 
ing, and  enlarging  upon  trade,  and  incapable  of  a  single  breath  without 
the  workings  of  its  great  arteries — stretching  out  its  broad  arms  and  draw- 
ing in  the  wealth,  resources  and  power  of  an  empire— challenging  in  its 
march  to  greatness  and  threatening  to  outstrip  every  other  commercial 
mart  upon  the  continent; — in  New  Orleans  was  the  position  of  the  mer- 
chant classes  deserving  of  highest  consideration. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  a  Convention  of  the  Southern  States,  held 
in  Augusta,  Georgia,  to  consider  the  low  state  of  our  commercial  interests 
declared: 

"  That  this  Convention  capnot  too  earnestly  recommend  the  speedy  adoption, 
by  all  their  fellow  citixens,  of  measures  to  introduce  commercial  education ;  to 
train  up  their  youth  to  habits  of  business,  and  thus  to  establish  a  body  of  mer- 
chants whose  every  interest  and  feeling  shall  be  centered  in  the  country  which 
reared  and  sustained  them." 

• 

The  founder  of  the  professorship  of  Political  Economy,  Commerce, 
and  Statistics  in  the  University,  did  me  the  honor,  many  months  ago,  to 
interchange  views  with  me  in  regard  to  his  reflections  and  designs,  and 
to  request  a  plan  to  be  drafted  which  might  in  some  degree  meet  them, 
and  be  capable  of  being  put  into  immediate  operation.  With  an  humble 
^esire  to  cooperate  in  every  way,  in  extending  the  great  interests  whose 
advocacy  I  had  adopted  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  I  complied  with  the 
request,  in  the  best  manner  I  was  capable.  It  pleased  the  Board  to  adopt 
the  plan — organize  the  chair,  and  by  a  flattering  unanimity  invite  me  to 
its  occupation.  Grateful  for  the  honor,  but  anxious  for  the  service,  with 
a  will  and  an  enthusiasm  which  cannot  but  make  amends  for  most  de- 
flciencies,  I  did  not  deliberate  in  my  course,  and  without  one  hope  of  pe- 
cuniary recompense  adequate  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  toils  and  la- 
bors assumed,  I  appear  before  you,  fellow  citizens,  this  evening,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  a  course  of  investigations  which  I  dedicate  to  your  service. 

Without  attempting  to  mark  out  in  its  details  the  path  which  will  be 
pursued  by  future  and  abler  occupants  of  this  Chair,  long,  long  after  my 
own  connection  with  it  has  ceased,  or  even  to  declare  in  advance  the  di- 
rection I  will  myself  take,  I  will  yet  say  this  in  all  honesty  and  truthful- 
ness, that  it  w^  never  the  intention  of  our  founder,  nor  would  it  at  all 
comport  with  my  own  feelings,  to  mingle  in  any  manner  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  chair,  the  questions  of  paity  and  its  politics  which  divide  and 
distract  the  country.  Higher,  infinitely  higher,  is  the  chair  of  the  Uni- 
versity placed,  and  in  its  investigations,  truth  alone,  eternal  and  immu- 
table truth,  is  the  polar  ^ar,  whether  twinkling  in  the  crest  of  friend  or 
ibeman — truth  which  knows  no  favors,  admits  no  partizanship,  pertains 
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to  no  coantry,  time  or  men,  independent  of  the  support  of  the  great  and 

powerful,  most  beautiful  when,  trodden  under  foot,  it  glitters  amid  dust 

and  rubbish — above  the  clouds  of  passion  or  of  prejudice.     For  certainly, 

says  Bacon,  it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  the  mind  turn  upon  the  poles 

of  truth. 

"  Truth  ever  lovely  since  the  world  began. 
The  foe  q{  tyrants  and  the  friend  of  man." 

Standing  upon  the  porch  of  the  temple  into  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  it  will  be  as  well  for  us  to  sketch  (he  outlines  of  its  interior  struc- 
ture, leaving  the  individual  features  to  be  traced  and  studied  hereafter. 

Political  Economy  is  its  great  basement — what  is  political  economy? 
It  has  been  fashionable  with  those  whose  strongest  argument  is  ever  a 
sneer,  to  decry  political  economy  as  an  abstract,  unintelligible,  imprac- 
ticable science,  adapted  only  to  the  closet  Now,  without  confusing  our- 
selves with  terms  and  definitions,  let  us  ask,  at  the  outset,  if  any  study 
which  proposes  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  mankind  and  add 
to  their  comforts,  does  not  at  once  arise  to  the  highest  dignity  and  chal- 
lenge respect  at  least  if  not  investigation.  In  one  word,  this  may  be 
said  to  be  the  whole  foundation  of  political  economy,  and  if  it  has  effect' 
ed  any  ihing  in  this  field  for  the  amelioration  of  man,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  nations,  it  would  be  most  unjust  and  illiberal  to  charge  upon  it 
that  it  has  not  tlone  every  thing,  and  that  it  has  not  reached  certainty 
upon  all  points,  or  enfranchised  itself  altogether  from  theory  and  conjec- 
ture. It  will  not  surely  be  denied,  that  the  field  of  research  proposed  is 
snfiicienily  large  and  important  to  argue  some  fruits,  and  if  error  and 
doubt  have  been  often  commingled  in  the  results,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
throw  overboard  all  theology,  moral  science,  and  medicine,  on  this  ac- 
count, as  political  economy. 

Political  economy,  says  Dr.  Lieber,  refers  only  to  the  general  causes 
afiecting  the  productire  facuUies  and  means  of  a  nation ;  meaning  by 
productive  facuUies  and  means,  the  capacities  and  resources  for  producing 
things  that  have  an  exchangeable  value.  Thus  the  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, the  laws,  the  judicial,  social  and  economical  institutions,  the 
schools,  the  religion,  the  morals,  soil,  geographical  positions,  climate, 
arts,  indeed  all  the  circumstances  in  the  character  and  condition  of  a  peo- 
ple so  far  ns  they  have  an  efifect  upon  the  public  wealth,  i.  e.,  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption  of  commodities,  are  subjects  of 
this  ^ience.  It  is,  accordingly,  a  science  of  lofty  and  liberal  character, 
not  identified  with  that  of  politics,  but  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  indeed 
one  of  its  branches ;  for  a  man  would  be  but  ill  qualified  to  legislate  for 
a  State,  who*  would  be  ignorant  of  the  general  laws  affecting  its  produc- 
tive capacity. 

It  is  without  doubt  true,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Italians  for  the  first 
efforts  to  collect  and  combine  the  principles  of  political  economy,  and 
the  names  of  Grassendi,  Sismondi,  etc.,  are  among:  the  fathers  of  the  sci- 
ence. Their  labors,  however,  and  those  of  the  French,  long  afterward, 
were  mostly  detached  essays  upon  the  leading  branches  of  trade,  etc. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  great  idea  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions was  elaborated  in  the  profound  mind  of  Adam  Smith.  For  the 
first  time,  political  economy  was  systematized  and  treated  as  a  whole, 
and  taught,  as  was  said  of  Blackstone'^  lectures,  to  j^peak  in  the  language 
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of  the  gentleman.  This  profound  philosopher  brought  light  and  con- 
sistency out  of  chaos  and  though  in  regrard  to  many  important  particu- 
lars he  may  have  been  led  into  error,  yet  upon  the  whole  the  value  of 
his  research^  and  deductions  can  never  be  too  highly  appreciated,  or 
the  substratum  upon  which  he  has  rested  them  ever  removed.  As  fiom 
a  great  torch,  all  subsequent  lamps  have  been  lit. 

The  doctrine  of  the  economists  or  the  agricultural  system  of  Cluesnai, 
is  now  regarded  entirely  exploded.  Wages,  renty  the  poor  laws^  sources 
of  value^  division  of  labor,  etc.,  are  still  open  questions;  so  also  the  defi- 
nitions of  whallh^  and  productive  labor,  the  nature  and  measures  of  val- 
ue^ the  nature  and  extent  of  the  principles  of  demand  and  supply,  the 
origin  and  progress  of  rent,  the  causes  which  determine  the-  wages  of 
Idoor  and  the  profits  of  stocky  the  causes  which  practically  retard  and 
limit  the  progress  of  wealth,  the  level  <«f  the  precious  metals  in  different 
countries^  the  principles  of /aa?a^W7i,&c.  Mr.  Malthus  confesses  there  **are 
in  political  economy  great  general  principles  to  which  exceptions  are  of 
the  most  rare  occurrence,  and  prominent  landmarks  which  mny  almost 
be  depended  upon  as  safe  guides;  but  even  these,  when  examined,  will 
be  found  to  resemble  in  most  particulars,  the  great  general  rules  in  mor- 
als and  politics,  founded  upon  the  known  passions  and  prejudices  of  hu- 
man nature;  and  whether  wc  advert  to  the  qualities  of  man  or  of  the 
earth  he  is  destined  to  cultivate,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  science  of  political  economy  bears  a  much  nearer  resemblance 
10  the  science  of  morals  and  politics  than  to  that  of- mathematics.'' 

Another  important  branch  of  the  duties  of  this  chair  is  addressed  to 
Commerce — what  is  commerce?  what  its  history?  what  its  influences? 
what  the  importance  of  the  merchant  classes,  and  what  the  subjects  which 
shall  employ  our  future  investigations?  These  are  points  we  proceed 
now  hastily  to  consider. 

It  would  be  affectation  to  define  Commerce.  In  its  largest,  sense  it 
may  be  regarded  as  applying  to  all  the  changes  and  operations  perform- 
ed upon  commodities,  after  the  point  of  their  complete  production  and 
until  that  of  their'consumption  ;  excluding  that  class  or  that  quantity  only 
which  is  consumed  by  its  producers.  In  this  respective  regard  not 
merely  the  questions  of  bargain  and  sale,  but  the  thousand  others  which 
are  concerned  in  bringing  producers  and  cohsumers  together. 

Let  us  then  mark  the  history  of  Commerce.  To  the  Phoenicians, 
some,  and  ihe  Arabians,  others,  trace  the  first  dawnings  of  navigation,  or 
foreign  trade.  Tyre,  of  the  Phoenicians,  was  as  famed  for  its  traffic,  in 
Holy  Writ,  as  in  profane  writers.  Isaiah  calls  it  the  common  city  of  all 
nations — the  center  of  all  commerce — the  "queen  of  cities."  Carthage, 
a  colony  of  the  same  people,  with  700,000  inhabitants,  sent  out  its  mer- 
chant fleets  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  along  the  western  coasts  of 
Europp,  reaching  Biitain,  and,  perhaps,  America  itself  This  from  500 
to  1000  years  before  Christ.  The  Arabians  traded  in  the  Oriental  seas, 
and  supplied  the  Egyptians  and  Tyrians  with  their  produce  These 
seas  were  to  them  as  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tyrians ;  and  Dr.  Gar- 
cin,  in  an  elaborate  tract  u{)on  the  subject,  maintains,  that  in  the  Oriental 
seas — perhaps  at  Malacca  and  Guzurate — were  found  the  Ophir  and 
Tarshish,  w  hence  Solomon's  fleets  brought  gold  and  precious  spices; 
being  instructed  by  the  Arabians,  or,  perhaps,  even  Gtueen  Sheba  herself. 
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Alexandria,  under  lead  of  the  Ptolomies,  now  rose  in  commercial 
rank,  and  became  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  the  East  Indies,  by  the 
Red  Sea;  by  the  Nile  into  Ethiopia;  and  the  Mediterranean  to  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  Africa.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  siill 
continued  to  conduct  great  traae,  and  was  only  inferior  to  the  Eternal 
City  in  grandeur  and  populousness.  From  the  opulence  it  furnished, 
the  Romans  wjsre  indiiced  to  frame  their  laws  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade.  The  Saracens  overwhelmed  this  commercial  prosperity,  which, 
though  it  partially  revived  again,  perished  at  last  when  the  Portugese 
stole  a  march  to  the  Indies  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

All  Scandinavia  and  the  Northern  Hive  poured  down  in  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  upon  Rome,  their  myriads  of  barbarians. 
Huns,  Goths,  Vandals,  Alarics  and  Aitilas — these  terrific  men  swept 
away  all  traces  of  civilization  for  a  gloomy  period,  and  with  fire  and 
sword  desolated  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe.  Commerce  received  a 
death  blow  in  the  struggles  of  this  era. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dweU  upon  that  period  of  darkness  and  gloom 
which  settled  upon  the  seats  of  ancient  letters,  civilization  and  commerce, 
when  the  lights  of  Rome  and  Greece  had  been  put  out.  and  bloodshed, 
anarchy  and  fierce  discord,  attained  their  despotic  empire.  It  seemed  as 
if  God  had  cursed  and  withered  the  fair  work  of  his  own  hand. 

If  Italy  witnessed  the  flickering  and  expiring  rays  of  that  light  which 
ia  its  full  blaze  had  illumined  the  ancient  world,  it  was  on  the  soil  of 
Italy  that  it  was  re-lit  again  in  the  progress  of  centuries,  and  it  was  from 
thence  that  darkened  Europe  caught  the  first  faint  beams  of  morning 
which  broke  upon  the  world.  The  night  of  arts,  sciences  and  commerce 
was  dissipated  in  the  lights  which  shone  from  the  Adriatic  and  the  free 
Italian  republics. 

We  are  to  speak  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  who  are  to  modern  ages  what 
Tyre  and  Carthage  were  to  those  which  had  been  numbered  before  the 
Christian  era.  Inspired  with  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  full  of 
the  holy  associations  of  the  moment,  Byron,  standing  on  the  '^  Bridge 
of  Sighs,"  and  viewing  the  ruins  of  Italian  glory, 

"  Where  Venice  sat  in  state  throned  on  her  hundred  isles," 

with  full  heart  and  impassioned  eloquence,  lamented  over  the  mistress 
of  the  Adriatic,  her  "dead  doges,"  her  perished  commerce,  her  '•crum- 
bling palaces''  and  exhausted  treasures: 


"  In  youth  she  was  all  glory — a  new  Tyre ; 
Her  very  by -word  sprung  from  victory — 
The  *  Planter  of  the  Lion,*  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  sul]ject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free. 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite." 

Venice,  Genoa  and  Pisa  excelled  in  genius,  spirit  and  enterprise,  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Driven  from  barbarian  invasion  to  their  retreats, 
these  republics,  territorially  contracted,  and  little  favored  in  soil,  reached 
to  a  pitch  of  opulence  and  empire  which  excites  our  highest  admiration. 
Their  rich  argosies  went  out  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  mari- 
ners braved  the  storms  of  every  ocean.  Liberty  spoke  in  their  halls, 
and  law  resumed  again  its  sway.     One  of  the  best  commercial  codes 


which  the  worid  has  ever  known,  we  are  told,  originated  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Pi!»a. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Crusades  in  this  era  of  the  world's 
enlightenment,  all  history  attests  that  they  introduced  into  Europe  East- 
ern tastes  and  customs,  and  led  the  way  to  an  extension  of  commerce* 
and  ultimately  to  a  new  era  of  light,  truth  and  liberty. 

Edward  lit  was  the  father  of  English  commerce.  Before  his  reign 
no  advances  of  any  character  had  been  made  in  that  country  to  extend 
its  foreign  intercourse,  but  Edward  set  himself  in  earnest  to  build  up  and 
establish  the  kingdom.  He  invited  over  from  Flanders  artizans  and 
workmen,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  originated  the  manufacturing 
system  of  England,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  consider  the  motives 
which  were  held  out  to  this  enterprising  body  of  men,  as  they  are  fur- 
nished for  us  in  a  venerable  record.  They  were  told  that  in  England 
^'they  should  feed  on  fat  bee£and  mutton  till  nothing  but  their  fullness 
should  stint  their  stomachs;  that  they  should  have  buxom  wives,  seeing 
the  richest  yeomen  in  England  would  not  disdain  to  marry  their 
daughters  unto  them."  The  products  of  the  labors  of  these  craftsmen, 
feeding  upon  "•  fat  beef  and  mutton/'  to  respectable  corpulency,  became 
soon  known,  and  famous  in  the  markets  of  all  Europe. 

Feudalism  began  now  to  totter  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  merchant 
interests,  and  went  out  in  that  last  buttle  on  the  heath  oi  Gladsmoor, 
when  Warwick,  its  great  representative — the  proud  Baron — the  "  King 
naker^^ — fell,  like  a  huge  tower,  under  the  vigorous  strokes  of  the  Mer- 
chant King. 

Ho !  what  a  giant  struggle  was  there.  Grander  and  more  awful,  says 
Bulwer,than  all  individual  interests,  were  those  assigned  to  the  fortunes 
of  this  battle,  so  memorable  in  the  English  annals ;  the  ruin  or  fall  of  a 
dynasty,  the  fall  of  that  warlike  Baronage  of  which  Richard  Neville 
was  the  personation — the  crowning  flower — the  greatest  representative, 
and  the  last;  associated  with  memories  of  turbulence  and  excess  it  is 
true,  but  with  the  proudest  and  grandest  achievements  in  our  historyr— 
with  all  such  liberty  as  had  been  achieved  since  the  Norman  Conquest, 
with  all  such  glory  as  made  the  island  famous — here  with  Runnymede, 
and  there  with  Cressy — the  rise  of  a  crafty,  plotting,  imperious  despot- 
ism, based  upon  the  growing  sympathies  of  craftsmen,  and  traders ;  and 
ripening,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Tudor  tyranny,  the  republican  reaction 
ondet  the  Stuarts,  the  slavery  and  the  civil  war;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  concentration  of  all  the  vigor  and  life  of  genius  into  a  single  strong 
government ;  the  graces,  the  arts,  the  letters  of  a  polished  Court ;  the 
freedom,  the  energies,  the  resources  of  a  commercial  population,  destin- 
ed to  rise  above  the  tyranny  at  which  it  had  at  first  connived,  and  give 
to  the  emancipated  Saxon  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  progress  of  commerce,  says  Robertson,  in  his  admirable  chapter 
introductory  to  the  History  of  Charles  Y,  the  progress  of  commerce  nad 
considerable  influence  in  polishing  the  manners  of  European  nations, 
and  in  establishing  among  them  order,  eqiaal  laws,  and  humanity.  It 
tends  to  wear  ofl!* those  prejudices  that  maintain  distinction  and  animosity 
between  nations ;  it  softens  and  polishes  the  manners  of  men ;  it  unites 
them  by  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  ties — the  desire  of  supplying  their 
mutual  wants ;  it  disposes  them  to  peace,  by  establishing,  in  every  State, 
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aa  order  of  citizens  bound  by  tbeir  interests  to  be  the  guardians  of  pub- 
Ik^  tranquility.  In  proportion  as  commerce  made  its  way  into  thedifler- 
ent  coiiiiiries  of  Europe,  they  successively  turned  their  attention  to  those 
objects  and  adopted  those  manners  which  occupy  and  distinguish  polish- 
ed nations. 

We  come  at  last  to  consider  the  subject  before  us  in  connection  with 
the  past  and  present  history  of  America.  There  is  reason  enough  to 
dwell  upon  the  ample  enterprise,  and  stubborn,  unyielding  spirit  of  the 
people  who  fled  across  the  ocean  fiom  the  tyrannies  of  the  old  world, 
and.  established  among  the  deep  forests  of  the  new,  the  germs  of  a  nation, 
which  has  already  booome  great.  What  could  subdue  the  spirit  of  a 
people  like  this  ?  Rugged  as  their  own  wild  homes,  the  infant  colonists 
braved  the  seas  and  the  storms.  They  dug  the  graves  of  tyrants  with 
the  same  implements  that  brought  them  bread  out  of  the  soil.  Strug- 
gling: with  the  desperate  savage  at  one  mognent,  they  braved  at  the  next 
the  fierce  storms  and  monsters  of  the  deep.  There  is  no  adolescence  in 
such  a  people.  They  spring  into'  manhood's  vigor  from  the  infant's 
imbecility. 

■^  "Whilst  we  follow  them/'  said  Burke,  "among  the  tumbling  mountains  of 
ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Davis's  Straits ;  while  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, We  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold  ;  that 
they  are  at  the  antipodes  and  engaged  under  the  frosen  serpent  of  the  South. 
Palidand' Islands,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an  object  for  national 
ambition  to  grasp,  is  but  a  stsj^e  and  resting  place  in  the  progress  of  their  vigor- 
ous industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the 
accumulated  winter  of  both  the  poles.  We  know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw 
the  line  and  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  AA*ica,  others  run  the  longitude 
and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  alon^  the  coast  of  Braiil.  No  sea  but  ^at  is 
▼exea  by  their  fisheries,  no  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils.  Neither 
the  perseverance  of  Holland  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and 
firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  earned  this  most  perilous  mode  of  har- 
dy industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent  people,  a 
people  wh*  are  still,  as  it  were,  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the 
bone  of  manhood." 

To  what,  more  than  to  the  pressing  exigencies  and  commercial  wants 
of  the  States  of  this  Union,  can  be  a^ributed  the  unanimity  with  which 
they  adopted  that  federal  compact  which  makes  us  one  toward  all  the 
world  ?  Scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  our  fed- 
eral constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  that  period  our  advance  has  already 
rivalled  the  dreams  of  eastern  fiction.  Every  sea  and  navigable  wat^ 
under  the  face  of  heaven  sees  the  white  wings  of  our  shipping,  and 
hears  the  bold  voices  of  our  pariners.  Our  flag  is  upon  the  deep,  and 
it  floats  alike  at  either  pole  and  at  the  equator—- on  the  uttermost  limits 
of  the  globe.  Great  as  has  been  our  progress  in  the  past,  there  is  a 
prophetic  voice  which  tells  us  that  we  have  but  begun  to  enter  upoathat 
bright  and  glorious  ^'  empire  of  the  seas"  which  is  yet  to  be  oura  We 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  cities  which  occupy  rank  with  the  Tyres 
and  Carthages  of  antiquity,  and  must  rival  the  Londons  of  the  present 
day.  To  what  is  New  York  indebted  for  that  extraordinary  position 
which  she  has  taken  in  the  republic,  but  to  the  centralization  of  nearly 
all  of  its  foreign  trade  in  her  midst;  and  New  Orleans,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  latitude,  is  she  not  marching  onward  in  the  same  pathway  al 
a  ratio  which  is  eqtially  amazing? 


We  have  tbas  rapidly  traced  the  history  of  commerce ;  and  in  regard 
to  its  influences,  and  the  importance  of  the  merchant  classes,  shall  be 
equal Ty  as  brief. 

No  empire  was  ever  established,  so  universal  in  its  8 way,  so  power* 
ful  in  its  control,  so  capable  of  binding,  indissolubly  together,  thehetoro* 
geneous  masses  of  mankind,  as  the  one  over  which  Kmg  Commerce 
wields  his  scepter  in  the  nineteenth  century.  When  the  rod  of  this  po- 
tentate is  broken  into  pieces,  we  know  not  where  the  influence  is  to  come 
from  to  bring  together  again  and  unite  its  disjointed  fragments.  Despite 
of  all  the  beautiful  theories  and  speculations  of  philosophy,  the  interuU 
oi  mankind  constitute  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  bond  of  their 
anion. 

Whether  for  Britain,  for  France,  or  for  Russia,  for  the  South  Seaa 
and  the  Pacific,  or  for  Republican  America,  there  is  but  one  voice  now, 
and  that  cries  for  trade.  Buy  or  sell  are  the  pregnant  words  in  every 
language  under  heaven.  I'he  Rialto  is  the  center  of  the  world's  nego- 
tiations. For  this  navies  float  upon  the  ocean — for  this  grave  embas- 
sies receive  audience  from  the  Tamahamas  of  the  Pacific,  or  talk  Chi- 
nese with  the  potentates  of  the  Celestial  Empire  I 

C'Ommerce  is  a  natural  guardian  oLthe  arts  and  sciences.  Under  its 
influence  the  highest  results  have  oeen  stimulated.  I'o  what,  for  in- 
stance, can  the  astonishing  progress  and  perfection  to  which  astronomy 
has  been  carried  be  attributed,  mere  than  to  the  ever-arising  wants  of 
navigation  1  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
has  beea-  promised,  at  difierent  periods,  the  highest  premiums  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  set  astronomers  at  toil  which  only  terminated  in  bril- 
liant discovery.  The  various  problems  of  navigation  even  now  demand 
the  highest  labors  of  these  men  in  every  country,  and  the  mere  tables 
of  a  'nautical  almanac — the  calculation  of  eclipses,  occultations,  and 
parallaxes — caMs  into  action  a  degree  of  scientific  skill  which  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  by  the  uninitiated,  'i  he  mariner's  compass,  quadrant, 
or  chronometer,  are  miracles  of  art  as  well  as  of  science.  From  every 
nation  in  the  world  commerce  has  brought  together  her  trophies,  and 
laid  them  at  the  feet  of  science.  Without  leaving  his  closet  the  student 
of  nattire  may*arrive  at  profound  results  in  the  investigation  of  animals, 
phints,  shells,  and  minerals,  scattered  over  the  whole  globe-— above  the 
earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  Every 
art  and  science  acknowledges  its  large  indebtedness  to  the  hand  of  com- 
merce for  the  influence  it  is  enabled  to  wield  over  nature  in  extending  the 
empire  and  dominion  of  man. 

Commerce  is  the  parent  of  civilization.  We  are  acquainted  with  but 
one  agency  which  excels  it  in  perpetuating  peace  and  good  yill  among 
men,  and  elevating  national  character,  and  that  agency  is  Christianity. 
But  even  the  heralds  of  the  cross,  with  all  their  noble  -and  inspiring 
theme,  have  not  penetrated  further  into  the  depths  of  savage  wilder- 
nesses or  among  the  fiercest  islands  of  the  ocean — have  not  crossed 
mountains  itnd  deserts  more  desolate  and  terrific — have  not  plunged 
more  fearlessly  into  the  midst  of  horrid  idolatry,  cannibalism  and  semi- 
demonism,  than  have  these  men  of  bales  and  merchandises,  i^  their 
search  afler  trade.  They  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  missionary, 
where  they  have  not  actedas- bis  pioneer,    it  is  thus  with  the  hunters 


and  trappers  of  Oregon  and  California,  who  as  far  upward  as  the  R(i«- 
flian  limit  and  South  to  Mexico,  prosecute  trade  with  the  savage,  as  yet 
ignorant  of  his  soul  and  of  his  Maker.  It  is  most  strikingly  thus  in  the 
oaae  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Commerce,  acting  as  the  adjunct  or 
baBdmaideD  of  Christianity  amongst  the  savages  there,  has  transformed 
them  into  men  and  into  citizens.  We  see  atrophy  won  to  civilization — 
a  people  added  to  the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  take  the  extremest  limit  of  the  ocean,  the  stormiest  islet  of  the 
sea,  struggling  against  a  thousand  hillows,  and  what  do  we  find?  The 
sailor  and  the  trader  have  been  there ;  and  the  return  of  the  "  white 
wings"  is  hailed  by  anxious  multitudes,  who  bring  out  their  treasures, 
to  be  bartered  for  the  veriest  trifles  of  civilization.  From  the  inter- 
course which  arises,  new  wants  are  stimulated  in  their  bosoms.  They 
begin  to  think  with  the  new  objects  which  occasion  thought  Their 
views  and  ideas  are  naturally  expanded  to  a  wider  compass,  and  they 
are  insensibly  molded  in  the  type  of  those  who  have  excited  their 
highest  admiration  and  wonder,  M3rsterious,  beneficent  and  wise  are 
the  ways  of  Providence,  when  even  the  interests  of  men  are  called  into 
requisition  to  work  out  the  great  problem  ef  their  existence. 

Commerce,  in  fine,  is  what  itJias  been  beautifu My  entitled :  '^The 
goldeil  girdle  of  the  globe."  It  binds  t(%ether  all  the  great  families  of 
men.  It  teaches  that  they  are  creatures  of  like  wants,  errors  and  neces- 
sities. It  determines  them  to  be  component  parts  of  a  great  and  mag- 
nificent system  which  God  has  devised,  and  which  requires  the  con- 
curring movements  of  every  part  to  he  preserved  in  its  periSection  and 
duration.  It  forbids  them  to  treat,  Irke  the  ancient  Roman,  the  foreigner 
east  upon  their  shores  as  a  barbarian  deserving  of  death,  or  to  confis- 
cate his  shipwrecked  effects,  hut  urges  rather  the  doctrines  of  humanity 
and* justice.  Even  the  laws  which  regulate  it  are  based  upon  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  right,  and  bind  upon  the  conscience  of  men  from 
their  very  nature.  As  Mansfield,  the  roost  celebrated  commercial 
iawyer  of  his  age,  said  of  them,  quoting  the  splendid  language  of  Cicero : 
''  Nee  erU  (Uia  lex  Roma,  alia  Athmnis  i  alia  nunc^  alia  posthac ;  sedet 
omnes  gerUes^  et  omni  tempore  una  lex  et  sempetuma,  et  immortalis  conr 
iinehat  i^ — they  are  n<M  one  law  at  Rome  and  another  at  Athens ',  they 
do  not  fluctuate  from  extreme-to  extreme;  but  among'  all  men.  and  in 
all  times,  the  laws  of  commerce  are  one  and  immutable. 

1  shall  not,  then,  be  regarded  as  overrating  the  importance  <»f  the 
merchant  chttses.  In  England,  the  degree  of  Thane  was  formerly 
conferred  upon  the  successful  prosecutor  of  three  voyages,  **  A  prime 
minister  of  France,  and  several  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,  are  exam- 
ples,'' eays  Mr.  Beawes,  "  which  might  countenance  any  one  remaining 
in  trade."  "  Wise  and  great  traders,"  says  Mr.  Postlethwait,  "  have 
arrived  at  thetlignitv  of  lord  chancellors  ot  England,  have  been  created 
peers  ef  the  realm,  oannerets,  and  privy  councillors,"  and  he  enumer- 
ates a  long  line  of  such,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Michael  de  la  Pole. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  refer  to  any  of  the  latter  or  more  numerous 
instances,  or  to  those  eminent  men  who  have,  in  all  the  States  of  this  Union, 
from  the  commercial  ranks,  done  so  much  to  elevate  our  national  char- 
acter and  prosperity.  *'  The  splendor,  the  power,  the  dignity,  being 
thus  raised  by  trade,  it  must, be  unaccountable  folly  and  infatuation  to 
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lessen  tbat  one  article  in  our  estimation,  which  is  the  only  foundation 
whence  we  all,  take  us  as  a  nation,  are  raised,  and  by  which  we  are 
enrichecLand  maintained." 

How  important  then,  that  the  mercantile  classes  should  be  liberally 
educated  for  their  pursuits ;  and,  in  a  country  like  ours,  that  the  citizens 
of  every  pursuit  be  possessed,  at  least,  of  the^neral  and  leading  prin- 
ciples of  our  commercial  operations,  which  are  among  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  age. 

We  have  not  space  in  this  lecture,  but  have  given,  in  a  printed 
programme,  the  course  of  instruction  intended  by  this  Chair  the  present 
season,  though  little  more  can  be  expected  than  to  set  it  fairly  into  opera- 
tion. Should  the  Chair  meet  with  wide  and  liberal  encouragement, 
adjunct  professors  might  be  appointed,  under  the  difierent  important 
hc^s — a  special  hall  constructed — library,  reading-room,  with  ail  the 
journals  of  the  day,  from  all  countries  in  the  world — to  these,  add  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities,  to  which  ship  masters  could  greatly  contribute 
from  time  to  time;  and,  by  a  system  of  enlarged  liberality,  the  whole 
could  be  made  entirely  free  and  public  to  every  one  desirous  of  inform- 
ation.    This  would  be  worthy  of  the  great  city  of  New  Orleans  1 

i  am  sure  that  this  audience  will  agree  with  me  now  in  the  reflection 
of  Sir  Francis  Brewster,  an  eminent  British  merchant :  **  I  think  it  a 
mortal  distemper  in  trade,  that  we  have  so  few  men  of  University  learn- 
ing conversant  in  true  mercantile  employment'' 

But  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  though  some  reflections  were  in- 
tended upon  the  remaining  department  of  the  professorship— statistios 
and  AGRicuLTUOE.  I  have  invited  several  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
other  States  to  deliver  occasional  lectures,  upon  subjects  of  a  practical 
diaracter,  and  general  interest,  from  this  Chair,  and  thus  aid  in  extend- 
ing its  usefulness.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  the  University,  and  these 
lectures  will,  of  course,  be  public,  I  shall  also  deliver  occasional  public 
tectures  myself,  upon  subjects  illustrative  of  the  prc^^iess  of  our  own 
country,  in  resources,  wealth  and  power.  For  under  heaven,  as  it  was  the 
destiny  of  the  savage  aboriginal,  incapable  of  civilization  and  with  no 
law  of  progress  ingrafted  upon  his  nature,  to  fade  away  before  the 
steady  advances  of  European  arms  and  policy,  so  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element  of  America,  by  its  flexibility  and  its  power,  by  the  new  ele- 
ments which  it  has  talsen  to  itself,  in  the  trying  vet  triumphant  scenes 
through  which  it  has^  passed,  will,  and  must,  in  the  inevitable  course  of 
events,  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  continent  of  America,  aiding 
and  directing  them,  adding  life  and  vitality,  rousing  dormant  energies, 
and  developing  upon  the  theater  of  the  world  movements  in  comparison 
with  which,  all  that  history  can  furnish  before  the  deluge,  before  the 
eca  of  Christ,  and  since,  shall  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

Here  are  all  the  elements  of  greatness  combined-^-the  indomitable 
will,  the  stern  endurance,  the  inflexible  and  hardy  spirit  of  independ- 
ence; the  high  daring,  the  lofty  patriotism,  the  adventurous,  unlimited 
enterprise;  the  genius,  resoli^te,  active,  intrepid;  inexhaustible  in  re- 
«>urcQS,  elastic  in  vigor  and  in  freshness,  buoyant  ever,  and  hoping  on, 
and  executing,  amid  every  trying  scene,  every  difficulty,  and  danger, 
^nd  disaster — tri»mphi»g  eoerytohere,  and  m  all  things  I 
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ART.  IV.-MANUFACTDEB  (»  SUGAR. 

A  DISSERTATION  UPON  THE  EVAPORATION  OF  8ACCBARINE  LfUuiDB* 

[OONOLUDKD.] 

This  demonstration  will  result  from  the  comparative  examination  of 
the  D^grand  apparatus  with  that  of  Howard,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view — not  the  mutilated  apparatus  of  D^rand,  needlessly  complicated 
and  partially  perverted,  such  as  it  has  pleased  MM  Derosne  and  Cail 
to  construct  it — but  the  apparatus  as  it  ought  to  be,  enjoying  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  refrigerating  action,  and  performing  its  normal  conditions. 

The  following  calculation  has  for  its  subject  an  apparatus  which 
works  off  290  hectolitres  of  juice  per  day: 

This  apparatus,  we  observed  on  page  118,  does  not  need  to  evaporate 
more  than  13.500  k.  of  water  per  day  in  its  close  pan.  The  close  pan 
of  the  Howard  apparatus,  with  which  we  compare  it,  and  which  operates 
upon  290  hect.  of  juice  per  day,  has  been  reckoned  with  its  appurten- 
ances at  fr.  12,500,  because  that  pan  should  evaporate  27,000  k.  of 
water  per  day. 

Proportionally,  we  will  estimate  the  dose  pan  of  the  D^grand  apparatus 

and  its  appurtenances  at BfiQO  fir. 

As  to  the  air  pumps,  we  have  said,  that  the  Degrand  apparatus 
has  use  for  only  two  small  pumps ;  we  will  ralue  them,  with  their 

small  motiye  power,  and  pipes  of  conveyance,  at 3,500  " 

The  D  .'grand  condenser,  in  its  normal  conditions,  may  be  constructed  for    5,000  '* 

The  patent  ri^ht  is 6,000  " 

The  steam  boiler  required  by  the  Degrand  apparatus  has  only  600  k. 
of  steam  to  generate  per  hour.  It,  with  a  l^imace  and  its  chimney, 
may  be  estimated  at -. ^ 4,800 


«« 


u 


Total, 27,300 

Sucl^  is  approximately  the  first  cost  of  an  apparatus  of  D^rand  in 
its  normal  conditions. 

If  this  apparatus  lasts  fifteen  years,  the  first  cost,  with  compound  in- 
terest Bt  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  becomes  56,754  fr. 

In  working  with  this  apparatus,  the  expense  of  each  campaign  is  n» 
follows: 

The  daily  yaporization  of  14,500  k.  of  water,  in  theVitio  of  5.5 

kilo,  of  steam  per  k.  of  coal,  consumes  2,636  k.  of  coal,  or . . .    33.9  hectoL 
4(nd  ^e  ahr  pumps  consvme 2.4 

Total, 35.3 

Whose  cost  at  1  fr.  75,  amounts  to  62  fr. ;  which,  during  a  campaign 

of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  of  actual  labor,  amounts  to. . .  *  7,068  fr. 

Fireman's  wages, 225 

Maintenance  and  repain, 700 


it 
« 


1 7,993  " 


*  See  note  to  first  part  in  August  No.,  1849,  p.  111. 

t  The  expenditure  of  a  Howard  af  p  uratus  exceeding  7,707  fir.  per  campaign 
liiot  of  a  D  grand  apparatus  of  the  hatme  eyaporating  power,  it  follows  that  at 
Ibe  end  of  the  fourth  campaign  the  whole  first  cost  of  the  latter  is  coyered  by 
Ihe  saying  realised. 
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Tlkk  annual  expenditure,  increased  by  the  5  per  oent  interest  during 

fifteen  campai^a,  represents  a  capital  of . .  * 17S,47^ 

Add  the  first  cost,  increased  by  interest, 56,754 

229,234 
From  this  deduct  the  sum  the  apparatus  brings,  sold  as  old  iron,  sup- 

poeing  ft  to  be  \mfit  for  use  after  fifteen  years, 3,000 

There  remains ' 226,234 

This  sum  fepresents  what  it  would  cost  the  manufactorer  to  produce, 
in  fifteen  campaigns,  44,631  (jjuintals  of  sugar.  Consequently,  the  ex- 
pense attendant  upon  evaporation  amounts  on  an  average  to  Sfr.  52c. 
per  100  k.  of  sugar  at  each  campaign,  proportionally  to  the  production, 
paying  attention  to  the  compouna  interest 

We  have  seen,  that  in  operating  with  the  Howard  apparatus  the 
analogous  expenses  of  evaporation  amounts  to  6fr.  36c.  per  100  k.  of 
sugar  produced.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  D^grand  apparatus  is 
2fr.  84c. 

This  finished,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  calculate  the  influence  which 
this  difference  exerts  upon  the  fortune  of  the  nfianufacturer,  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  use  of  either  apparatus,  always  having  regard  to  the 
compound  interest. 

The  total  production  of  sugar  in  fifteen  campaigns,  being  44,631 
metrical  quintals,  that  of  each  campaign  is  297,540  k. — an  excess  of 
expense  of  2fr.  84c.  per  100  k.  upon  this  weight  amounts  to  8,450fr.; 
and  this  annual  loss  during  fifteen  successive  crops,  affects  the  manufac- 
turer using  the  Howard  apparatus.  The  sum  of  these  losses,  with 
compound  interest  at  5  per  cent,  amounts  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
to  l82,3S6fr. 

The  same  result  may  be  arrived  at  in  a  simpler  manner,  by  subtract^ 
ing  226,224fr.,  the  amount  of  expenses  for  evaporation,  by  the  D^grand 
process—from  408,6 lOfr.,  the  amount  of  those  incurred  by  tiaat  of 
Howard. 

Although  we  have  taken  for  one  of  the  elements  of  the  preceeding 
calculation,  a  period  of  fifteen  years  for  the  service  of  a  vacuum  appa- 
ratus, we  are  far  from  admitting  that  a  well  made  machine  is^^  useless 
afWr  that  term.  If,  in  place  of  calculating  upon  fifteen  years,  we  had 
based  our  calculations  upon  twenty,  we  should  have  found  a  difference 
of  275,27 Ifr.  in  favor' of  the  D^grand  apparatus,  instead  of  182,386fr. 

There  are  many  manufacturers,  who,  in  the  raspage  of  the  beet,, 
introduce  water  into  its  juice,  in  a  proportion  which  varies  from  20  to 
35  per  cent — say  a  mean  of  25  per  cent  In  this  case,  when  it  is  de- 
sir&i  to  produce  297,540  k.  of  sugar  per  crop,  there  is  not  only  27,000  k. 
of  water  to  evaporate  per  day  with  the  Howard  apparatus,  but  33,750: 
and  with  the  I>6grand  apparatus,  18,125  k.  must  be  vaporized  insteaa 
of  14,500.  Consequently,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  D4grand  appa- 
ratus over  that  of  the  Howard  is  increased  by  the  consumption  of  coal 
necessary  to  evaporate  3',1^5  k.  of  water  in  addition  per  day,  or  359,- 
250  K.  per  campaign  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days,  which  evapora- 
tion costs  l,429fr.  This  annual  increase,  with  compound  interest  during 
fifteen  yeirs,  becomes  30.835fr. ;  and  during  twenty  years,  it  become* 
47,250fr.     Thus^  in  the  hypothesis  of  fifteen  years,  already  cakmlated^ 
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the  diflerence  in  favor  of  the  D^grand  apparatus  over  that  of  Howard 
becomes  182,3S6-|-30.836=2 13,221  fir.  In  the  hypothesis  of  twenty 
jears,  ft  would  be  275,27 1 +47,250=322,521  fr./ 

The  comparative  calculation  which  we  have  just  developed,  demands 
the  most  serious  attention  of  sugar  manufacturers,  with  so  much  the 
more  reason,  as  it  is  susceptible  of  a  traip  of  application,  apart  from  that 
which  we  have  taken  as  an  example.  They  should  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  numbers  used  in  this  calculation,  in  estimating  the  expenses 
or  service,  because  these  data  are  susceptible  of  variation :  for  instance, 
in  the  cost  of  the  machines,  made  by  difierent  constructors — in  that  of 
coal,  depending  upon  the  locality — in  the  yield,  depending  upon  the 
soil,  the  seasons  and  the  skill  of  the  manufacturer,  &c. ;  but  they  otight 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  method  of  calculation,  and  to  the  economi- 
cal principles  upon  which  it  rests.  We  repeat  that  economy  in  industry 
consists  only  in  the  employment  the  most  profitable  that  can  be  made  of 
the  disposable  capital;  we  cannot  estimate  the  influence  which  any 
mode  of  working  whatever  exerts  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  tradesman,  bat 
by  compounding  the  interest  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  because 
his  economy  as  well  as  his  profits  become  capital  in  his  hands  gradually 
as  it  is  realized. 

Sugar  manufacturers  who  use  only  the  constructions  of  MM.  Derosne 
^nd  Call,  are  able  to  judge  but  imperfectly  of  the  saving  in  fuel  due  to 
the  D^rand  apparatus,  and  they  are  also  unable  to  judge  of  its  products 
in  sugar.  In  placing,  uncovered  to  the  surrounding  air,  the  two  rows 
of  tubes  which  compose  the  condenser  of  this  apparatus,  these  construc- 
tors have  suppressed  the  rapid  current  of  air,  which,  according  to  MM. 
Arago,  Dulong  and  Dumas,  of  the  Institute,  is  the  cause  of  a  very  rapid 
cooling.  This  mutilation  of  the  D^grand  apparatus,  produces  the  same 
effect  as  that  which  would  be  produced  in  the  Howard  apparatus,  by 
suppressing  one-half  the  cold  water  required  for  its  service — that  is  to 
say,  it  produces  the  efiect  of  not  pushing  the  depression  (de  ne  pas 
pousser  la  depression),  as  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  term  it,  beyond  40  to 
45  centimetres  in  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  to  25^  B.,  and  beyond  4S 
to  60  centimetres  in  the  evaporation  from  25^  B.  to  concentration,  a 
vacuum  which  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  declare  they  have  observed  to 
be  sufficient 

We  have  already  proved  {he  insufficiency  of  this  vacuum  by  the  ex- 
ample of  English  refineries.  We  will  now  bring  another  proof  to  bear, 
to  which  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  cannot  take  exception,  because  it  ema- 
nates from  themselves.  There  is,  besides,  a  well  known  fact,  which 
can  be  verified  in  thesugnr  factories  where  they  have  placed  the  E)^grand 
apparatus,  and  which  they  have  also  put  in  evidence  at  the  last  exhibi- 
tion (exposition),  a  fkci  which  they  have  admiued  on  page  295  of  the 
^^PubliccUian  Industrielle"  before  cited,  viz.,  the  interposition  of  an  in- 
jection conaenser  between  the  D^grand  condenser  and  the  air  pumps; 
this  interposed  condenser  having  for  its  duty  to  liquify  a  portion  of  the 
steam  emitted  by  the  pan—in  other  words,  to  reduce  the  vacuum  m  the 
pan  to  the  degree  which  has  pleased  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  te  recog- 
nize as  sufficient  This  interposition  is  very  significant ;  it  demonstrates, 
1st  That  the  D^grand  condenser,  such  as  MM  Derosne  and  Gail  con- 
struct it,  and  such  as  they  deliver  to  their  customers,  being  ieft  to  its 
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ovra  power,  cannot  redace  the  temperature  of  the  syrap  to  81  or  77^  in 
the  evaporation  of  the  juice,  and  to  76  or  62°  in  the  concentration  of  the 
syrup.  2d.  That  in  order  to  obtain  this  reduction,  these  constructors 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  auxiliary  condenser,  operating  by  the 
injection  of  water — that  is  to  say,  a  condenser  which  produces  only  a 
single  effect,  from  which  arises  the  wastage  of  all  the  latent  heal  of  the 
portion  of  steam  which  is  condensed  by  the  injection  of  water.  3d.  That 
the  temperature  to  which  the  juice  and  the  syrup  are  exposed  during 
their  eva()oration  must  injure  the  sugar ;  and  hence,  the  results  in  sugar 
which  are  obtained  by  the  apparatus  coming  from  the  shops  of  MM. 
Derosne  and  Gail,  do  not  represent  the  results  which  would  be  obtained 
by  an  apparatus  of  D^grand  established  in  its  normal  conditions — that 
is  to  say,  they  no  longer  represent  what  they  would  represent  in  an  ap- 
paratus of  Howard,  which,  in  place  of  operating  by  means  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cold  water,  operates  only  by  means  of  a  mass  nearly  double. 

Hence,  it  follows  that  the  auxiliary  condenser,  to  which  MM.  Derosne 
and  Cail  have  recourse,  is  not  only  a  complication,  powerless  for  operat- 
ing in  the  useful  conditions,  but  it  constitutes  also  a  partial  perversion  of 
the  D^rand  apparatus.  Moreover,  this  auxiliary  condepser  not  only 
wastes  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  should  be  used  by  the  manufacturer, 
bat  it  also  induces  the  necessity  of  more  powerful  air  pumps — conse- 
quently more  costly,  and  more  expensive  in  fuel — which  would  not  be 
required  for  the  service  of  a  D^ffrand  condenser,  well  understood.  We 
are  then  warranted  in  saying,  that  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  have  muti- 
lated the  D^grand  apparatus,  which  they  have  needlessly  complicated, 
and  which  they  have  partially  perverted. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  that  the  Howard  apparatus,  vacuum 
with  single  efiect,  working  by  injection  of  water,  coming  from  the  shops 
of  the  same  constructors,  is  in  opposition  to  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  evaporation  of  saccharine  liquids 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  evaporation  of  saccharine 
liquids  in  vacuum  to  the  consistence  of  solidity. 

It  is  mentioned  in  Howard's  patent  of  the  20th  November,  1813.  It 
is  to  him,  then,  that  the  first  idea  of  it  is  due. 

Through  the  persuasion  of  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail,  and  Mr.  Arch- 
bald,  several  factories  were  arranged  during  the  last  campaign  for  defe- 
cating the  juice,  by  means  of  ingredients,  patented  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Archbald,  for  filtering  it  upon  large  masses  of  course- grained  bone- 
black,  and  for  evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  vacuum  apparatus  with  water 
injection  furnished  by  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail.  The  manufacturers 
who  purchased  these  ingredients  and  apparatus,  believed  that  by  these 
means  they  could  immediately  make  very  beautiful  and  very  gooa  sugar 
without  the  production  of  molasses. 

Let  us  examine  whether  these  results  can  be  realized  by  the  means 
used. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  ingredients  which  Mr.  Archbald  presents 
as  patented,  and  whose  composition  is  specified  in  a  patent  of  5th  Octo- 
ber, 1843,  In  the  name  of  MM.  Lindman,  Luzanne  and  Archbald,  they 
consist  of  alum,  lime  and  chalk.  The  chalk  playing  no  part  here,  the 
alum  and  lime  remain  the  agents  of  defecation,  known  and  used  for  a 
lang  series  of  years;  aud  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Mr.  Archbald 
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would  manage  them  with  more  skill  than  the  most  advanced  fugtur 
manufacturers — neither  could  it  be  expected  that  he  would  manage  the 
fiitrations  upon  large  masses  of  course  grained  bone-black  better  than 
these  maiiufactureis. 

The  juice  treated  with  the  ingredients  which  Mr.  Archbald  sold  ta 
the  manufacturers,  could  not  be,  consequently,  more  pure  than  that  to 
be  had  in  good  factories;  it  is  probable  that  it  was  less  pure,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  roust  inclose  some  damaged  sugar  and  molasses,  since  the 
juice  of  the  beet  which  is  obtained  in  the  most  improved  factories  con- 
tfiins  some. 

However,  we  cannot  bring  immediately  into  the  state  of  beautiful  and 
good  concrete  sugar,  freed  from  molasses,  a  saccharine  solution  which 
contains  molasses,  when,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  transformation,  the 
only  means  made  use  of  is  that  of  evaporating  the  water  contained  in 
the  solution,  however  perfect  may  be  the  method  by  which  the  evapo- 
ration is  conducted.  The  reason  is,  that  pure  and  simple  evaporation 
can  never  have  the  eflect  of  converting  molasses  into  crystalizable  sugar. 

If,  instead  of  using  a  perfect  means  of  evaporation  for  vaporizing  the 
saccharine  solution,  we  employ  the  vacuum  pan  with  the  water  injector, 
such  as  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  have  made  for  evaporating  to  diyness, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  molasses,  pre-existing  in  the  solution, 
that  which  is  generated  in  their  apparatus — an  important  addition  which 
is  a  consequence  imposed  by  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  their  irra- 
tional constructions.  Between  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  its  dome,  a 
cylindrical  portion  is  interposed,  which  contains  a  large  volume  of  sac- 
charine juice,  and  two  superposed  serpentines  to  heat  it.  The  heating 
steam  is  elevated  to  the  temperature  of  150  or  156°.  The  work  is  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner:  First,  enough  of  juice  is  introduced 
into  the  pan  to  cover  the  serpentines  to  the  depth  of  10  centimetres,  the 
top  of  the  juice  then  being  50  centimetres  above  the  bottom  of  the  pan ; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  juice  is  added  to  keep  the  serpentines  thus 
covered.  Whole  hours  pass  before  the  sugar  is  reduced  to  dryness. 
There  is  no  thermometer  in  these  pans  indicating  the  temperature  of  the 
solution ;  but,  from  the  indications  of  depression  furnished  by  MM. 
Derosne  and  Cail,  it  is  known  from  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
that  this  temperature  is  93°,  and  that  it  then  falls  to  87°,  at  which  time 
the  saccharine  solution  approaches  the  point  of  usual  concentration. 
From  this  epoch  until  that  at  which  the  sugar  is  deprived  of  the  water 
of  solution,  it^  temperature  cannot  be  known,  neither  can  it  be  inferred ; 
because  the  sugar,  having  lost  its  fluidity,  retains  with  great  energy  the 
viscous  syrup  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  because,  consequently,  the 
steam  which  is  disengaged,  is  not  saturated.  Yet,  it  can  be  said,  thai 
this  pasty  mixture  becomes  gradually  in  equilibrio  in  temperature  with 
the  steam  ^hich  circulates  in  the  heating  serpentines.  It  is  under  the 
inflilence  of  these  high  temperatures,  acting  for  whole  hours,  that  the 
sugar  is  dried  in  the  pans  made  in  the  shops  of  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail. 
Consequently,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  sugar  submitted  to  this 
influence  must  pass  into  the  condition  of  molasses,  and  the  tinge  will 
be  a  straw  yellow,  because  the  juice  was  filtered  on  large  masses  of 
.course  grained  bone-black. 

It  follows,  from  what  we  have  just  mentioned,  that  the  juice  concre- 
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ted  by  the  means  suggested  by  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail,  and  Mr.  Arch- 
bald,  contains  molasses  before  its  introduction  into  the  evaporating  pan, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  molasses  increases  notably  in  course  oi 
eraporation. 

When  sugar  containing  molasses  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  follow* 
ing  action  occurs:  The  elementary  crystals,  otherwise  called  the  rudi- 
ments of  crystals,  to  which  the  concentration  of  the  syrup  gives  birth, 
making  their  appearance  in  a  liquid  too  dense  and  too  viscous  to  be  able, 
to  come  into  juxtaposition  with  each  other  in  the  spontaneous  and 
natural  conditions  for  the  formation  of  regular  crystals,  it  happens  that 
the  molasses  interposed  between  the  forming  crystals  oppose:}  the  aUrac- 
tive  force  which  tends  to  unite  them — a  resistance  which  it  cannot  sur- 
mount It  is  a  general  law  of  crystallization,  that  crystals  cannot  take 
their  development  but  in  liquids  ot  little  density,  which,  in  order  to  dis- 
tingubh  their  function  have  been  called  mother-liquors.  With  regard 
to  the  crystals  of  sugar,  the  proof  of  it  is  seen  in  all  the  refineries,  as 
well  in  those  which  use  the  vacuum  apparatus  as  in  those  concentrating 
under  exposure  to  the  air,  where  a  beautiful  and  good  brown  sugar 
yields  only  from  50  to  51  per  cent  of  refined  at  the  outset;  the  mother 
liquor  in  which  this  crystallization  is  eflected,  being  then  brought  to  the 
point  of  concentration,  gives  a  second  crop  of  crystals;  a  third  evapora- 
tion gives  a  third  crop;  but  these  successive  crops  are  obtained  only  in 
mother  liquors  so  little  viscous  that  the  crystals  may  take  in  them  their 
normal  developments. 

The  principles  which  we  have  exposed  conduct  to  this  consequence: 
that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  juice  of  the  beet  into'a  concrete  con- 
dition, into  beautiful  and  good  sugar,  without  production  of  molasses, 
by  the  method  which  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  have  represented  to  their 
customers  as  infallible.  However,  in  flattering  them  into  the  belief  of 
this  chimerical  idea,  they  have  succeeded  in  selling  their  machines. 

After  the  first  campaign,  the  enchanted  castle,  built  upon  such  ephem- 
eral promises,  is  seen  to  crumble.  The  manufacturers  who  had  be- 
lieved these  promises,  obtained  sugar  which  passes  into  a  pasty  condition 
upon  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  which  purchasers  denounce  as 
bad  merchandise.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  molasses  that  this  sugar  ow^ 
its  deliquescence.  The  molasses  may  be  more  or  less  colored,  but  what- 
ever its  shade,  it  is  always  hygrometric.  In  vain  is  brown  sngar  dried 
in  a  stove — it  will  always,  on  contact  with  the  air  again,  take  up  the 
water  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  dessication.  Pure  sugar,  on 
the  contrary,  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  And  not  only  have  these  ma- 
chines made  pasty  sugar  in  place  of  loyal  and  receivable  sugar,  but  it 
has  besides  12  per  cent  ot  molasses.  In  adding  this  proportion  of 
molasses  to  that  which  is  inclosed  in  the  pasty  sugar,  it  is  found  that 
these  machines  make  as  much  molasses  as  those  working  by  direct  ex- 
posure to. the  fire  and  air.     The  only  difierence  is  in  the  shade. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  we  say,  that  these  great  facts  of  practical 
experience  have  shown,  so  far  as  the  manufacturers  are  concerned,  a 
considerable  loss  during  the  last  crop,  and  their  establishments  are  noff 
conducted  upon  a  radically  vicious  system. 

Taking  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  vacuum  apparatus,  either  singpie 
or  double-acting,  coming  from  the  shops  of  MM.  Derosoo  and  Cail,  we 
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cODctude  that  th^e  constrectors  have  caosed  to  lettognAt  the  fttteC 
evaporating  saccharine  liquids,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  tbeoi. 

We  intend  to  give  soon  a  design  of  the  apparatus  of  D^grand,  suck 
as  it  should  be  when  acting  with  its  fall  refrigerating  power,  and  whose 
attendance  does  not  present  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  the  saino 
apparatus  made  by  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail. 

E.  Dborand, 

Paris,  June  4,  1845.  Civil  Engineer,  14  Rue  Richer. 


JffiT.  v.— INWANA— HER  RESOUECBS  AND  PE08PBCTS .• 

ftlBTORY  OP  SBTTLBMBNT^ADVANCS  OP  POPULATION;  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
RBSOUROSa:  EXTENSION  OP  PRODUCTS;  INTRODUCTION  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURES;  FA01UTIB8  FOR  MANUFACTURES;  GOAL  AND  IRON  OF  INDIANA 
COMPABED  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN;  UNLIMITED  NATURAL  RESOURCE  OF 
INDIANA ;  POWER  OF  MANUFACTURING  NATIONS :  THE  WEST  MORE  FA- 
VORABLE TO  MANUFACTURES  THAN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

At  the  comtnencemf  nt  of  the  present  century  the  Territory  of  Indiana, 
including  what  is  now  Illinois  and  Michigan,  numbered  less  than  5000 
people  whose  labors  were  impeded  by  100,000  hostile  barbarians.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  the  State  of  Indiana  con- 
tained a  population  of  200,000,  and  the  census  at  the  termination  of  the 
half  century  will  enumerate  more  than  one  million  of  free  people  withitt 
her  boundaries.  Yet  her  extended  sur&ce  will  then  be  but  dotted  here 
and  there  with  improvements.  In  most  of  her  counties  there  will  be 
then  thousands  of  acres  as  still  and  wild  as  when  the  foot  of  the  white 
emigrant  first  pressed  the  northern  shore  of  the  Ohio.  Tens  of  th9U8' 
ands  of  strong  arms  with  fire  and  steel  are  filling  her  forests,  yet  the  re- 
sults of  tbeif  labor  are  barely  perceptible. 

In  1 825  the  emigrants  to  Indiana  were  chiefly  from  the  eastern  States ; 
their  journey  was  made  after  long  preparation  and  was  toilsome,  slow 
and  expensive.  They  were  compelled  to  bring  their  heavy  tools  and 
bulky  implements  of  husbandry,  their  kitchen  utensils  and  fragile  fur- 
niture, by  a  difiicult  navigation  and  over  heavy  roads ;  several  years  were 
required  to  make  a  small  clearing,  rude  improvements  and  enough  coarse 
food  for  domestic  use.  Yet,  despite  all  these  difficulties,  the  population 
of  the  State  has  already  quadrupled  since  that  period. 

Now,  the  emigrant  from  beyond  the  Alps  gathers  and  sells  his  sum- 
mer's crop,  crosses  the  ocean,  passes  the  Alleghanies,  selects  his  farm, 
erects  his  cabin,  and  puts  in  his  plow  in  the  following  spring;  he  has 
wasted  neither  time  nor  money  on  the  way :  he  comes  with  his  means 
and  health  and  energies  unimpaired-^he  becomes  at  once  a  producer  and 
is  at  once  an  addition  to  the  productive  capital  of  the  State 

In  view  of  these  points  of  difference ;  of  the  removal  of  the  causee  ef 
disease;  of  enlarge  d social,  educational,  and  religious  advantages;   of 

*  The  reader  -will  find  variens  other  infotmotioiL  rating  to  IndiaBa,  in  our 
\mk  volumes,  eqpedally  in  Vol.  1, 1846. 
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petter  ftcUfties  of  intercoaununieationy  aod  of  the  greater  attracUoQ 
presented  to  all  claeseti  of  emigrants,  what  limit  can  we  fix  to  the  increase 
of  the  State  daring  the  remaining  half  of  the  century  ?  We  cannot 
]«iy  on  ordinary  rules  in  the  computation ;  we  have  not  only  to  ascer- 
tain what  numt)er  the  State  can  employ  and  sustain,  hut  the  comparative 
Bfoiits  to  be  made  here  and  elsewhere  by  labor  and  capital  In.  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  are  very  many  millions  of  acres  yet  unoccupied^ 
while  Oregon  and  Califirnia  present  real  and  unreal  auractions  to  the 
restless  of  older  countries.  The  overtaxed  and  underfed  masses  of  east- 
ern Europe  long  for  our  cheap-food.  The  capital  of  eastern  and  central 
Europe  is  insecure  and  highly  taxed,  and  its  possessors  would  place  it 
under  our  stable  and  inexpensive  government  On  our  seaboard,  land, 
compared  with  ours,  is  dear  and  unproductive;  the  hills  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  sandy  plains  of  the  Carolinas,  and  the  worn  out  soil  of  Vir- 
fioia,  offer  few  inducements  to  the  generations  rising  upon  them. 

The  eyes  of  all  are  turned  westward,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
now  carefully  studying  the  guide  books  and  maps  of  this  West,  and  gath- 
ering and  collecting  all  the  attainable  ^cts  by  which  their  future  course 
and  location  will  be  determined. 

During  the  present  year  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
will  probably  exceed  300,000.  Of  these  not  over  50,000  remain  on  the 
seaboard,  and  our  accessions  from  the  Atlantic  States  probably  exceed 
the  emigrants  who  remain  there^  The  natural  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  countries  from  which  we  receive  most  of  these  emigrants  is  about 
two  millions  a  year,  and,  as  the  facilities  of  emigration  are  yearly  en- 
larged, it  will  not  be  considered  as  too  high  an  estimate,  if  we  set  down 
one-fifth  of  that  increase,  or  400,000,  as  the  yearly  average  of  emigrants 
to  this  country  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  This  number  and 
their  natural  mcrease  will  be,  during  that  period,  not  less  than  thirteen 
millions;  we  shall  have  in  1850,  about  12,000,000  and  their  increase 
will  be  over  10,000,000,  giving  an  aggregate  population,  in  1875,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  of  35,000,000.  The  larger  proportion  of  this 
increase  will,  for  obvious  causes,*  be  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 

If  Indiana  will  now  ascertain  and  develop  and  publish  her  resources; 
if  she  will  fairly  describe  her  mines  of  wealth  and  fully  and  truly  set 
forth  the  advantages  she  possesses — twenty-five  years  will  give  her  a  pop- 
ulation of  five  millions,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  the  constituents 
of  her  representatives  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  may  outnumber  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  actual  capacity  of  the  State  to  sustain  such  numbers,  there 
can  be  no  question.  It  has  20,000,000  of  acres  susceptible  of  high  cul- 
tivation, and,  under  the  present  best  modes  of  husbandry,  these  acres  can 
be  made  to  yield  not  only  enough  substantial  food  for  100,000,000  of 
people,  but  flowers  to  decorate  the  dressing  table  of  every  female,  and 
fruits  to  furnish  a  dessert  to  every  family  for  every  day  throughout  the 
year.* 

Indiana  has  forty  miles  of  lake  coast;  the  Ohio  for  370  miles  wash' 
es  her  southern  border ;  the  streams  intersecting  her  interior  counties 

*  Bj  Mr.  Wakefield's  estimate,  an  aore  is  capable  of  supportiiig  more  than 
five  pereons  with  food. 
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Sire  over  2^000  miles  of  flat  boat  navigation  at  a  season  when  her  pro- 
uce  is  ready  for  shipment  By  the  Wabash  and  Maumee,  passing  diag- 
onally through  the  State,  she  is  connected  with  'Hhe  Father  of  waters" 
and  the  lower  series  of  the  great  lakes ;  by  lake  Michigan,  she  can  con* 
yenientiy  exchange  products  with  the  vast  country  bordering  on  lake  so- 
perior ;  the  surface  of  the  State  is  so  level,  and  the  materials  for  the  con* 
struction  of  railroads  are  so  abundant,  that  her  people  can  quickly  and 
cheaply  connect  themselves  with  each  other  and  with  adjacent  States, 
and  can  thus  obtain  ready  and  cheap  facilities  for  transporting  what  they 
desire  from  abroad  and  tjfie  surplus  for  foreign  markets,  while  their  ceoy 
tral  position  in  reference  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  give  themf 
to  the  end  of  time,  controlling  advantages  in  imports  ana  exports  of  Which 
we  now  have  an  indistinct  conception. 

Tp  descend  from  generalization  to  known  facts,,and  give  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  us,  let  me  refer  to  the  causes  of  the  agricuhural  wealth 
of  the  State. 

In  a  report  that  does  but  partial  justice  to  Indiana,  simply  because  the 
examination  on  which  it  was  based  was  too  limited,  Dr.  Owen  says,  and 
roost  justly: 

"  The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Indiana  is  nniversally  admitted,  yet  few  are  aware 
that  this  arises  mainly  from  its  geological  position.  It  is  well  known  to  geolo- 
ffists  that  that  soil  is  most  productive  whicn  has  beien  derived  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  greatest  variety  of  different  rocks,  for  thus  only  is  produced  the  due 
mixture  of  gravel,  sand,  claj  and  limestone,  necessary  to  form  a  good  medium 
for  the  retention  and  transmission  of  the  nutritive  substances,  be  they  fluid  or  srl- 
form,  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Now,  Indiana  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  yallev  of  North-western  America,  and  far  distant  from  the  primitive  nngB 
of  mountains ;  and,  accordingly,  her  soil  is  formed  from  the  destruction  of  a  vsut 
variety  of  rocks,  chrystaline  and  sedimentary,  which  have  been  minutely  divi- 
ded and  intimately  mended  together  by  the  action  of  air  and  water.  It  has  all 
the  elements,  therofore,  of  extraordinary  fertilitj." 

Here  we  have  the  reason  not  only  why  the  prairies  and  alluvials  of 
Indiana  are  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  cereals  and  the 
grasses,  but  why  the  hilly  and  the  rolling  lands  between  the  eastern  fork 
of  While  river  and  the  Ohio  bear  such  a  weight  of  forest  growth? 
This  may  be  said  without  further  commentary,  that  nearly  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  temperate  zone,  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  sustenance  of 
roan  and  useful  beasts,  will  reach  perfection  in  quality  and  abundance 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  which  is,  in  respect  to  food,  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But,  although  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  a  nation's  wealth,  it  is 
but  the  foundation ;  other  interests  and  employments  must  rest  thereon, 
to  complete  the  fabric  of  a  nation's  glory.  To  eat,  drink  and  die,  is  the 
destiny  of  a  grade  in  creation  lower  than  our  own. 

The  more  fertile  the  soil,  the  less  labor  required  in  the  production  of 
food,  the  more  labor  is  demanded  in  the  supply  of  other  wants.  We 
call  those  wants  artificial ;  but,  although  ihe  forms  of  supply  are  artificial, 
the  wants  themselves  are  as  natural  as  the  cravings  of  appetite. 

Here  but  one  working^  hour  out  of  five  is  required  for  the  production 
of  food.  We  have  four-fifths  of  our  population  to  be  employed  in  other 
pursuits. 

Now  how  shall  these  spare  hours  and  this  surplus  labor  be  employed 
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with  most  prof  t  to  individuals,  and  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
whole  ? 

Indiana  is  now  emphatically  agricultural.  Up  to  1843  its  supply  a( 
agricultural  staples  was,  on  the  whole,  within  her  home  demand.  Since 
that  period  it  has  had  a  large  and  a  largely  increasing  surplus,  and  its 
producers  now  look  anxiously  over  the  world  for  consumers. 

Its  neighboring  States  are  in  the  same  condition ;  all  of  our  staples 
are  superabundant  Dearths  and  floods  at  home,  and  wars  and  famine 
abroid^  afibrd  us  but  insufficient  relief — he  is  most  fortunate  who  can 
first  reach  a  deficient  market  As  we  cannot  hasten  the  rise  of  our 
streams,  through  which  ^ur  produce  finds  a  natural  outlet,  we  are  all  en- 
tering into  competition  with  each  other  in  making  canals  anci  rarlroadt 
toward  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  When  these  are  completed  we 
shall  find  ourselves  precisely  as  we  were;  away  from  home,  on  expense, 
and  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  dollars  of  foreign  hucksters.  We 
shall  then,  as  now,  be  fleeced  on  the  way,  plundered  at  the  market,  and, 
if  we  have  anything  left,  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed  on  our  return. 
The  longer  the  road,  the  more  numerous  the  dangers;  the  further  from 
home,  the  fewer  the  chances  of  detecting  imposition,  and  of  bringing 
those  to  justice  by  whom  we  have  been  injured. 

Even  with  railroads  and  canals,  with  every  possible  facility  of  trans- 
porting our  provisions  and  breadstufls  to  eastern  Europe,  with  far  less 
profits  on  our  capital,  and  with  far  lower  washes  for  our  labor,  can  we 
compete  in  France  and  England  with  the  fifteen  millions  of  serfs  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dnieper  who  grow  similar  pro- 
ducts for  exportation?  The  noble  landholders  of  Poland,  Podolia  and 
Volhynia  do  not  allow  their  slaves  to  eat  what  can  be  sold.  These  dis- 
tricts, almost  as  fertile  as  our  own,  are  now  producing  as  much  grain  aa 
will  supply  the  deficient  markets  of  Europe,  and  yet  the  traveler  through 
them  can  hardly  procure  a  wlieaten  loaf  Bring  what  it  will,  this  grain 
must  be  exported  and  sold.  The  crop  is  lil^e  that  of  cotton — useless  at 
home.  Until  then^  we  can  send  our  wheat  and  flour  to  Liverpool,  at  a 
less  cost  than  the  transportation  of  the  same  article  to  that  port  from 
Dantzic  and  Odessa,  and  then,  until  we  reduce  its  price  at  home  to  zero, 
it  is  usf^less  for  us  to  enter  the  field  of  competition  with  Russian  nobles 
and  Polish  slaves. 

But  we  have  one  certain  and  speedy  mode  of  relief.  We  have  a  la- 
bor-saving process  by  which  we  can  avoid  the  waste  of  time  and  money 
now  employed  in  carrying  over  the  world  the  bulky  and  perishable  arti- 
cles we  produce  and  the  heavy  fabrics  we  consume.  We  need  not  con- 
tinue to  pay  strangers  for  watching  our  corn-cribs  and  meat-houses  in 
foreign  countries,  for  we  can  bring  the  mouths  to  our  food. 

The  makers  of  anvils  at  Birmingham,  of  trace  chains  at  Sheffipld,  of 
plates  in  Staffordshire,  of  cotton  cloth  at  Manchester,  would  come  here 
and  eat  twice  as  much  food  as  they  do  now,  if  they  only  knew  that  they 
could  make  anvils,  chains,  plates  and  cloths,  as  cheaply  and  well  here 
as  there.  It  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  freisfht  on  advertisements  than  on 
axps  and  scythes.  Pay  some  trifling  bills  to  the  printer,  and  these  for- 
eign consumers  will  soon  hasten  to  our  well  filled  granaries.  As  fast  as 
they  come,  they  will  do  our  shop  work,  and  help  pay  our  taxes.  If  they 
do  not  come  fast  enough,  we  must  encourage  our  carriers  to  learn  the  use 
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of  the  awl  aod  hammer.  If  the  men  who  are  now,  directly  aod  indi- 
rectly, engaged  in  the  export  of  our  hulky  products,  such  as  corn,' and 
in  the  import  of  such  heavy  articles  as  trace  chains,  were  employed  here 
in  the  fahrication  of  what  should  he  made  at  home,  we  should  save  more 
every  year  than  the  amount  we  yearly  receive  for  our  entire  exports. 
Should  we,  in  process  of  time,  make  more  plates  and  plows  than  we  need 
at  home,  we  can  send  the  excess  to  Odessa  if  there  is  no  market  nearer. 
The  products  of  skill  will  hear  transportation  and  pay  high  wages. 

But  combine  our  food  with  cotton,  wood,  hemp  and  iron,  and  you  can 
send  it  to  Moscow;  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile;  and  to  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains ;  and  while  we  grow  rid^  we  can  pay  high  wa- 
-ges  to  «very  intermediate  agent. 

Let  me  now  illustrate  how  this  change  can  be  effected ;  how  oor 
wealth  can  be  increased;  and  how  our  independence  can  be  established. 
And  let  me  say  that,  in  effecting  all  this,  no  law  is  required  but  the  law 
of  liberty:  the  liberty  of  associating  labor,  skill  and  capital,  so  that  the 
many  can  accomplisn  what  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  few.  No 
bounties  are  necessary,  but  those  which  result  from  a  business  well  con- 
ceived,  and  prudently  conducted,  in  security,  and  without  exactions.  No 
State  expenditures  are  called  for,  save  the  wages  of  the  schoolmaster,  and 
the  printer,  and  their  co-workers,  the  engineer,  the  geologist  and  the 
chemist  The  parent  State  best  discharges  her  duty  to  her  children  by 
affording  them  such  an  education  as  will  enable  them  most  wisely  to  se- 
lect, and  most  efficiently  to  pursue,  their  respective  employments.  This 
educational  care  should  not  be  limited  to  the  village  school.  The  same 
purposes  in  view,  when  establishing  common  schools,  are  embraced  in 
any  system  by  which  we  may  furnish  our  adult  population  such  inform- 
ation as  will  enable  them  to  use  their  time  and  positions  most  produc- 
tively. 

The  information  referred  to,  the  motives  to  influence  action,  the  em- 
ployment to  attract  labor,  should  chiefly  emanate  from  the  capitol.  The 
ruler  there,  is  but  the  teacher,  and  there,  knowledge  can  be  made  the 
most  effective  power  that  rulers  ever  possessed.  Whatever  chani^e  of 
pursuits;  whatever  great  work  is  there  conceived,  illustrated  and  clearly 
shown  to  be  of  profit — the  people,  with  their  irresistible  force,  will  speed- 
ily accomplish. 

Legislatoi's,  then,  have  far  more  power  than  Cheops.  He  could,  by 
his  arbitrary  will,  direct  the  masses  to  build  a  pyramid  for  the  dead ;  but 
the  pyramid  was  not  reproductive.  They,  by  imparting  the  knowledge 
of  profitable  employments,  can  influence  the  masses  to  construct  work- 
shops for  the  living,  which  will  be  reproductive  until  man  shall  have 
ceased  to  accumulate. 

In  nothing  is  progress  more  clearly  shown  than  in  industrial  associa- 
tions^ and  in  nothing  have  we  so  marked  our  advantage  over  other  coun- 
tries as  in  the  ease  with  which  our  associations  can  be  organized,  and 
the  perfect  security  with  which  they  can  be  carried  on.  They  ask  no 
monopoly,  yet  they  can  eflfect  all  that  is  desired.  Elsewhere,  and  in  oth- 
er times,  the  few  have  determined  what  direction  the  labor  and  capital 
of  the  many  should  taka  To  say  nothing  of  the  innumerable  schemes 
undertaken  by  government,  or  by  chartered  monopolists,  ostensibly  for 
the  public  good,  but  in  reality  as  an  excuse  to  levy  taxes  and  support  the 
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powerful,  we  find  tbat  nearly  all  the  great  changes  that  have  been  ef- 
fected in  industrial  pursuits,  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
have  been  effected  by  the  representatives  of  the  Stale,  whether  king,  par- 
liament or  ministers.  It  was  the  proudest  boast  of  Henry  the  Great, 
that  he  had  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  among  a  people  who  lacked 
profitable  employment.  Edward  HI,  when  he  brought  over  to  England 
the  spinners  and  weavers  from  Flanders,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
England's  power  and  greatness,  did  more  for  his  country  than  any  king 
of  his  line.  The  States  of  Holland  showed  their  practical  wisdom  when 
they  reclaimed  so  many  thousands  of  acres  from  the  sea. 

We,  in  the  freedom  d*  action,  and  in  the  aggpregate  of  individual  pow- 
er, are  effecting  far  moR  than  governments  ever  could  do.  In  the  State 
of  Massachusettslndividual  capital  and  labor  began  to  associate,  in  1833, 
to  construct  railroads.  The  emperor  of  Russia  put  his  laborers  to  the 
same  work  in  1836.  The  little  State  has  made  a  network  of  railroads 
through  all  her  valleys,  while  the  single  line  of  the  Autocrat  is  yet  in- 
complete. Since  1836,  our  twenty  millions  of  people,  by  their  associa- 
tions, have  made  over  7000  miles  of  railroad.  Europe,  with  her  popu- 
lation of  233  millions,  has,  in  the  same  time,  constructed  less  than  10,000 
miles ;  and  the  largest  part  of  these  have  been  the  work  of  individual 
companies. 

But,  while  the  government  need  not  be  called  to  aid  in  the  constructioii 
of  a  railroad,  the  building  of  a  manufactory,  or  the  opening  of  a  mine, 
it  is  not  less  its  duty  to  gather  and  publish  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
road,  the  profits  of  the  manufactory,  the  importance  and  position  of  the 
mine.  The  individual  hesitates  to  incur  the  expenses  of  surveys  and  ex- 
periments, because  the  road  may  not  come  near  him,  and  the  ore  may 
be  of  better  quality  on  his  neighbor's  land.  The  association  cannot  be 
fifot  up  without  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  But  the  State  has  broader 
nnes,  and  the  expenses  of  her  surveyors,  geologists  and  chemists,  divi- 
ded among  the  many,  are  not  felt. 

It  will  be  granted  that,  if  neither  old  markets  are  enlarged,  nor  new 
markets  opened,  for  our  agricultural  staples,  these  must  fall  in  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  production ;  and  it  will  not  be  very  wide  of  the  mark 
to  say,  that  the  aggregate  value  of  these  staples  will  not  be  very  much 
enlarged,  whatever  the  increase  may  be.  The  history  of  the  cotton  crop 
shows  frequent  instances  of  this,  when  onr  production  has  materially 
lessened  its  average  value.  The  throwing  a  large  quantity  of  spices  ia 
the  Zuider  Zee,  raised  the  value  of  the  remainder  to  an  amount  far  above 
what  the  whole  would  have  brought,  when  the  supply  was  greater  than 
the  demand. 

Now,  suppose  the  average  increase  of  population  in  Indiana,  for  the 
next  few  years,  should  be  120,000.  per  annum,  and  that,  of  these,  only 
40,000  are  productive,  and  are  directed  to  new  employments  in  which 
the  average  remuneration  for  labor  would  be  seventy-five  cents  per  day ; 
the  product  is  $9,000,000,  or  two-third«  of  the  entire  export  of  the  State. 
Suppose,  further,  that  manufacturing  employments  were  provided,  suit- 
able for  jfemale  labor,  giving  but  25  cents  a  day  for  200  days  in  the  year; 
the  operatives  being  chiefly  from  the  ages  of  15  to  19 ;  and  the  remain- 
ing 100  working  days  in  the  year  being  spent  by  these  operatives  at 
oemmoD  schools.    Fifty  thousand  fema;les,  whose  labors  are  now  almost 
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entirel J  unproductive  to  themselves  and  the  State,-  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  such  opportunities  of  providinfi^  themselves  with  a  dowry. 
The  product  of  their  labor  of  the  year,  would  be  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  is  beyond  our  power  to  calculate  the  effect  that  such  ai^  amount  of 
earnings,  such  a  saving  of  money  and  of  such  a  home  market^  would 
have  on  the  values  of  land  and  labor  within  the  State. 

The  premises,  that  over  production  lessens  the  value  of  the  product, 
being  granted,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  withholding  the  product  of  the 
surplus  labor  will  lessen  the  value  and  quantity  of  the  commodities  ob- 
tained from  abroad,  or  our  ability  to  pay  for  what  we  should  import,  or 
the  ability  of  foreigners  to  pay  for  our  prodifte,  which  they  nc^uire. 
Indeed,  both  parties  would  divide  the  savings  made  in- the  avoidance  of 
the  unprofitable  carriage.  Let  the  carriers,  if  too  abundant,  engage 
themselves  in  the  production,  instead  of  the  transmission  of  wealth. 

To  illustrate  my  idea,  let  me  suppose  that  we  make  our  axes  and  im- 
port our  watches.  The  whole  manipulation  about  ihe  axe  may  require 
two  days  of  labor.  That  about  the  watch  may  require  the  labor  of  two 
hundred  days.  The  one  worth  one  dollar  and  the  other  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  carriage  of  the  least  valuable  is  one-half  of  its  cost,  that 
of  the  most  valuable,  including  insurance,  is  not  one  hundredth  part  of 
its  cost.  Now  the  savings  on  our  axes  and  such  heavy  commodities, 
will  enable  us  to  buy  and  import  the  watch  and  such  light  and  less 
bulky  commodities.  In  buying  the  axe  we  support  the  foreign  labor 
of  two  days.  In  the  watch  we  biiy,  we  give  the  equivalent  of 
two  hundred  days.  Thus,  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  that  we  save 
carriage  and  make  our  coarse  fabrics  at  home,  we  have  the  means, 
and  we  furnish  foreigners  with  whom  we  trade  with  the  means, 
to  render  mutual  exchange  profitable ;  and  in  this  way  only  can  we 
keep  up  the  prices  of  our  labor,  and  take  every  possible  advantage  of 
the  cheap  labor  of  other  countries;  and  thus  arises  the  axiom,  that  a 
country  that  does  not  procure  at  home  the  necessaries  of  life^  has  but  a 
very  limited  ability  of  procuring  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  for- 
eign fabrication. 

The  leading  principle  of  political  and  productive  economy  in  civil- 
ized countries,  is  independence  and  the  substitution  of  domestic  for  for- 
eign exchanges.  Progress  is  most  rapid  in  that  country  which  possess- 
es and  uses  the  elements  for  producing  exchangeable  commoaities  at 
home. 

This  is  the  age  of  steam,  and  coal  is  now  the  chief  element  of  physi- 
cal power.  Let  coal,  and  its  near  neighbor,  iron,  be  combined  and 
operated  by  the  hand  of  skill,  and  the  woman  and  the  child  can  laugh 
at  the  hands  of  Briareus  and  the  strength  of  the  Titans.  The  chain 
of  Otus  and  Ephialtes  can  no  longer  hold  a  god.  Mind  now  asserts  her 
full  supremacy  over  matter. 

With  all  these  elements  of  power,  with  every  facility  for  obtaining 
the  rich  results  of  skill,  the  people  of  Indiana  will  not  long  compete  in 
the  Liverpool  market  with  the  white  woman  of  Poland,  shrinking  under 
the  lash  of  her  overseer,  nor  with  the  naked  F^ellah  of  Egypt,  nor  with 
the  degraded  Riot  of  India,  in  commodities  which  the  eaith  yields  in 
abundance  and  withoiK  the  instruments  of  skilL 
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In  reference  to  this  power  the  geological  map  of  the  world  afibrds  a 
most  ioteresting  study. 

The  most  important  and  available  coal  formations  are  those  of  the 
United  States,  of  northeast  British  America,  of  Great  Britain,  Belgiuoi. 
and  France.  Of  the  areas  of  coal,  now  known,  these  in  the  United 
States  comprise  one-seventee^ith  of  the  whole,  or  over  133,000  square 
miles.  British  America  has  18,000  square  miles,  Great  Britain  about 
12,000,  Bel^iui%518,  France  1,719.  Of  the  133,000  square  miles  of 
coal  in  the  United  States,  about  one-half  is  the  field  of  the  central  west, 
a  part  of  which  underlies  about  one-fifth  of  Indiaqa.  This  State  then, 
has  thirteen  times  as  much  as  Belgium,  four  and  a  half  times  as  much  aa 
France,  and  two-thirds  aa  much  as  Great  Britain.  The  map,  however, 
gives  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  respective  values  of  these  coal 
fields.  In  heavy  and  bulky  wriicles  position  is  everything.  '1  he  first 
boat  made  by  Robinson  Crusoe  after  his  shipwreck  was  admirably  adap* 
ted  to  his  purpose,  could  it  have  been  moved  to  its  point  of  use.  There 
is  coal  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  there  it  will  be  until  the 
last  conflagration. 

The  coal  of  Europe  is  on  the  whole  inferior  to  our  own  in  quality, 
and  its  position  averages  Gve  hundred  feet  <<  under  the  grass.''  The 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  required  to  dig  and  raise  this  coal,  is  greater 
than  that  which  would  be  required  to  dig  that  of  Vigo  county  and  trans- 
port it  to  Indianapolis.  But,  coal  derives  its  greatest  value  from  its  jux- 
taposition to  other  minerals  and  materials  with  which  it  is  to  be  com- 
bined, such  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  timber,  and  the  fibres  of  which  cloth 
is  made.  The  nearer  these  materials  are  to  each  other,  the  more  valua* 
hie  each  becomes  if  they  are  there  combined,  and  they  impart  a  corres- 
ponding value  to  the  nearest  food  and  labor. 

If  we  institute  a  comparison  between  England  and  Belgium,  and 
Indiana,  in  reference  to  the  positions  of  their  respective  coal  fields  and  to 
the  source  of  supply  of  materials  to  be  combined  with  the  coal,  the  result 
may  be  full  of  encouragement  to  us. 

Great  Britain  now  produces  yearly,  31.500,000  tons  of  coal,  worth,  at 
the  points  of  production,  about  946,000,000,  and  at  the  points  of  con- 
sumption, chiefly  within  the  kingdom,  about  9100,000,000.  The  value 
of  the  iron  manufactured  by  a  part  of  this  coal,  is  estimated  at  980,- 
000,000  per  annum.  The  value  of  her  exports,  produced  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  her  coal  and  iron,  now  reaches  the  enormous 
snm  of  9250,000,000  per  annum. 

Her  couon  mills,  alone,  give  employment  to  1,500,000  of  operativet, 
whose  yearly  wa^es  are  943,000,000. 

Of  the  materials  used  in  combination  and  produced  in  the  kingdom, 
the  iron  stone  of  Wales  yields  but  18,  and  that  of  Northumberland  but 
20,  per  cent  f  the  copper  ore  of  Wales  yields  about  8  per  cent.;  the  tin 
of  Cornwall  has  to  be  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  an  impost 
duty  of  80  per  cent;  the  lead  mines  are  falling  into  decay;  the  quantity 
of  dax,  wool,  and  hides,  is  vastly  insufficient  m  the  demand:  while  th!e 
value  of  her  food  may  be  estimated  by  the  price  of  wheat  in  her  manu- 
facturing.districts,  which  will  average  over  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  the 
bushf'l. 

For  foreign  materials,  Great  Britain  sends  to  Japan,  Cuba,  and  Lake 
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Superior  for  copper  ore,  to  Chioa  for  do,  to  South  America  for  bides, 
and  to  Spain  for  wool. 

Her  nearest  food  market  is  on  the  Baltic,  and  her  chief  supply  of  cot-, 
ton  is  from  this  valley.  She  is  now  using  our  coal  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  Indiana  pork  and  Tennessee  cotton  on  its  way  to  Manchester  to* be 
combined  with  her  inferior  coal.  A  singular  anomaly!  But  the  most 
mortifying  feature  of  the  process  is,  that  she  pays  us  with  the  products 
of  our  own  pork,  cotton  and  coal ;  she  takes  five  b^les  of  cotton  and 
balances  the  account  with  one  of  cloth;  she  pays  us  one  barrel  of  flour 
for  ten  bushels  of  wheat ;  as  to  coal,  she  is  more  liberal,  for  she  allows  us 
7  cents  a  bushel  and  only  charges  14  cents. 

Belgium  produces  coal  and  iron  at  about  the  same  cost  as  Great 
Britain.  She  has  no  domestic  material  to  combine  with  the  coal,  bat 
iron,  wool,  flax,  and  food,  and  can  only  compete  with  England  in  man- 
u&ctures,  while  her  food  is  equal  to  the  demand,  and  while  her  govern- 
ment is  less  expensive. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  cities  of  Belgium  were  the  most  impor- 
tant seats  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  world.  Bruges  and 
Antwerp  contained  each  200,000  people;  the  Scheldt,  at  Antwerp,  often 
contained  2,600  vessels  waiting  their  turn  of  approach  to  the  wharves, 
and  her  exchange  was  attended  twice  a  day  by  5,000  merchants.  Ghent 
contained  50,000  weavers.  Progress  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  business  and  wealth.  The  decline  of  Bel- 
^um  in  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  the  consequence, 
first,  of  foreign  dominion,  and  next,  of  the  use  of  coal,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery  by  English  manufacturers.  But  within 
the  present  century,  she  has  advanced  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Her 
mines  have  given  vitality  to  her  work-shops,  and  her  miners  and  arti- 
sans have  BO  stimulated  her  agricultural  industry,  that  her  sandy  and 
clayey  soil  has  become  the  most  productive  in  continental  Europe,  and, 
while  it  sustains  a  population  of  350  to  a  square  mile,  furnishes  large 
quantities  of  food,  flax  and  wool  for  export  Her  railroads,  which  are 
the  instruments  of  her  artisans  and  agriculturists — as  much  as  their  tools 
of  trade,  as  the  hammer  and  plow — now  connect  every  portion  of  her 
territory ;  her  people  are  busy  and  well  paid,  and  notwithstanding  they 
labor  under  some  oppressive  exactions,  they  have  been  scarcely  afiected 
by  the  recent  revolutions  around  them. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  twenty-two  counties  of  Indiana  which  give  aa 
area  of  7,700  square  miles  of  coal— of  that  power  which  has  proved  so 
potent  in  England  and  Bel^iunt  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  area  will 
average  50,000,000  of  bushels  to  the  square  mile.  Here  we  have  the 
enormous  quantity  of  385,000,000,000  bushels;  or  an  amount  equal  to 
eleven  hundred  times  the  yearly  production  of  great  Britain.  It  will  be 
remarked  that  this  potcer  is  jnst  where  U  is  wanted^  at  and  near  the  con- 
fluence of  important  streams.  Nature  has  been  very  kind,  and  in  the 
course  of  years,  has  worn  down  convenient  roads  to  and  through  these 
coal  strata.  The  <'adit  levels"  are  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash  and  the 
White  rivers,  and  the  natumi  is  far  more  efficient  than  the  artificial 
drainaga  These  streams,  thus  cutting  the  coal,  extend  through  and  to 
almost  every  county  of  the  State,  and  afibrd  cheap  facilities  of  transport- 
ing bulky  products  to  points  where  they  can  be  combined  with  the  power 
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into  forms  of  less  bulk  and  weight,  and  of  greater  value,  and-  thus  fitted 
to  bear  transportation  to  the  best  market 

It  will  be  observed  that,  on  the  edges  of  this  coal  field,  there  is  iron 
ore  of  greater  yield  and  purity  than  that  of  England  or  Belgium;  pot- 
ter's clay  equal  to  that  of  Staffordshire ;  lead,  silicious  earth  and  alkalies, 
to  compare  with  any  in  Bohemia;  here,  also,  is  the  best  of  marl,  the  best 
stone  for  building  and  manufacturipg  purposes;  here,  besides,  is  the 
soft  freestone  water,  and  below  the  surface  is,  doubtless,  brine  of  sufiicient 
strength  to  justfy  boring  through  the  superincumbent  sandstone  and  the 
construction  of  salt  works. 

Although  no  copper  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this  district,  the  coal 
approaches  within  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
a  railroad  on  this  route  will,  before  long,  be  used  in  transporting  to  the 
coal  the  richest  copper  on  earth — that  of  Lake  Superior.  Unless  the 
coal  basin  of  Michigan  should  prove  of  more  value  than  is  now  ex- 
pected, this  copper  must,  of  necessity,  be  smelted  either  on  the  north-east 
edge  of  the  central  coal  field,  or  on  the  north-west  edge  of  the  Appa- 
lachian coal  field,  back  of  Cleveland  and  Erie;  on  the  whole,  the  ad- 
vantage in  distance  and  in  the  superiority  of  a  food-producing  district,  is 
with  the  former.  In  Wales,  the  copper  ores  average  about  eight  and  a 
half  per  cent.  o(  metal,  and  require  nearly  twice  their  weight  of  coal  in 
the  smehing  process.  The  ore  of  Lake.  Superior,  which  is  of  astonish- 
ing richness,  will  require  a  larger,  proportion  of  fuel,  and  it  will  be 
brought  here  for  use  as  well  as  for  fuel.  From  present  indications,  the 
copper  refineries  and  manufactories  of  the  Upper  Wabash  will  eventu- 
ally be  the  most  important  in  the  world,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  distance 
all  competition.  And  that  day  is  not  far  remote,  when  this  copper  will  be 
larj^eiy  used  in  sheathing  vessels  built  on  the  Wabash,  of  Indiana  timber. 

This,  at  the  first  view,  may  seem  strange ;  but  when  it  is  borne  in 

mind  that  the  merchant  marine  of  almost  every  country  is  now  built  of 

fresh  water  timber,  we  may  be  disposed  to  mquire  why  our  produce 

cannot  as  well  be  borne  to  the  ocean  by  ocean  craft,  as  well  as  in  unsafe 

-and  perishable  arks. 

The  English  dock  yards  are,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  from  the  for- 
ests of  the  St  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  and  from  points  far  above  tide 
water  *  The  seaboard  of  France  is  nearly  denuded  of  oak,  and  she 
draws  her  supplies  far  from  the  interior.  The  Russian  navy  may  be 
said  to  be  built  entirely  of  fresh  water  timber.  The  Memel  oak,  probably 
the  best  in  the  world,  can  hardly  be  afiected  by  any  ocean  peculiarity, 
as  the  water  high  up  the  Baltic  contains  less  than  one  part  in  a  thoasand 
of  saline  substances,  and  is  so  pure  as  to  be  used  by  the  sailors.  The 
ship-yards  of  our  seaboard,  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  are  now  supplied 
by  forests  on  the  streams  in  the  interior;  and,jn  New  England,  land 
ten  and  twenty  miles  from  tide  water,  and  well  covered  with  oak,  will 
sell  from  one  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  A  single  fresh  water 
oak  tree  will  often  sell  for  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  shipwright  The 
oak  on  the  Indiana  coal  field  is  of  a  very  superior  quality ;  it  has  been 
of  slow  growth;  it  has  on  the  hills  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  its 


*  British  America  fvumishes  three-foorths  of  ^e  ^mJbet  imported  into  Great 
>Britaiii.    See  tablra  in  McOolloch's  Com.  Diet 
18  VOL.  I. 
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roots  have  been  forced  to  spread  near  the  surface,  and  thus  aflbrds  the 
best  "knees  and  arms.''  These  peculiarities  are  well  understood  by  all 
who  have  examined  the  subject.  The  ship  "Minesota,"  built  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  sent  to  sea  last  spring,  is  pronounced  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  equal  to  anjr  ship  afloat,  in  the  quality  of  her  materials. 

Indiana  millwrights  can  furnish  two  inch  oak  plank  at  ten  dollars 
per  thousand,  while  its  price  in  the* eastern  ship-yards  ranges  from  thirty- 
five  to  sixty  dollars  per  thousand.  Pine  masts  can  be  ffoated  from  the 
Alleghany,  Itanawha  and  Cumberland  rivers,  at  half  their  eastern 
prices.  Other  timber,  such  as  black  locust  for  ribs,  poplar  and  chestnut 
for  keels,  black-walnut  for  ornamental  work,  can  be  had  at  vastly  less 
than  eastern  rates.  We  have  the  soft  iron  ore  for  fastenings,  anchors 
and  cabels;  hemp  for  cordage  j  cheap  food  for  the  builders  and  riggers; 
and  then  we  have  downward  and  outward  freight  for  any  port  where 
the  best  market  for  ship  and  cargo  can  be  found.  As  high  as  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  falls  of  the  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  ships  of  four 
hundred  tons,  and  drawing,  when  fully  laden,  seventeen  feet,  can  be 
towed  to  sea  one  hundred  ofays  in  the  year,  and  at  the  very  time  when 
the  flatboatmen  are  guarding  against  the  dangers  of  snags,  sawyers  and 
winds,  which  could  not  harm  the  vessel. 

I  dwell  tho  longer  on  this  subject  because  I  regard  this  business  as 
one  of  very  great  importance  to  our  agriculturists  who  are  now  stibject- 
ed  to  high  freights  and  insurances — who  are  delayed  in  getting  their 
produce  to  an  uncertain  market — and  who  are  yearly  subjected,  at  New 
Orleans,  to  hi^h  charges  and  to  the  tosses  attending  the  exposure  of 
perishable  articles  on  the  levee  of  that  city  during  the  time  occupied 
m  effecting  sales  and  making  reshipments.  All  that  is  wanted  (o  bring 
the  ship  builders  to  us  is  to  inform  them  of  the  quality  of  our  materials, 
the  conveniences  where  these  materials  abound,  the  capacity  of  our 
streams,  and  the  abundance  of  our  freights. 

Bring  the  ship  builders,  and  the  speculators  ki  produce  from  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  will  come  here  and  buy  and  ship  our  produce; 
we  shall  receive  the  money  at  home,  and  not  be  compelled  to  risk 
foreign  markets  and  foreign  agents. 

This  business  requires  but  a  moderate  capital,  and  it  would  aSord 
immediate  relief.  Had  it  been  introduced  ten  years  ago  the  farmers 
in  the  Wabash  valley  would  have  since  saved,  on  their  shipments  of 
produce,  enough  to  have  constructed  their  railroads  from  Terre  Haute, 
Lafayette  and  Vincennes,  to  their  eastern  termini  in  the  State. 

There  are  very  many  other  articles  of  which  wood  is  the  chief  mtt 
terial,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  costing  a  large  amount  of  money,  which 
should  be  made  at  home,  and  are  now  imported  from  most  unnatural 
sources.  For  instance,  pails  and  tabs;  almost  every  steamboat  which 
touches  at  the  southern  parts  of  Indiana  brings  nests  of  these  articfet 
made  in  the  interior  of  New  England. 

Black-walnut  is  now  cut  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  floated  to  New 
Orleans,  shipped  to  Boston,  sawed  into  veneers,  and  often  brought  back 
to  us  as  the  covering  of  bulky  and  fragile  furniture.  The  tree  which 
leaves  us  at  a  price  of  a  few  hours  labor,  comes  back  at  the  cost  of 
five  hundred  days  labor. 
In  the  productions  of  the  forest,  then,  we  have  incalculable  advantages 
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over  England  and  Belgium.    The  materials  are  much  more  convenient 
for  combination  wiih  the  power. 

The  same  remark  is  true  of  our  minerals,  of  which  iron  is  the  most 
important. 

Of  the  iron  stone,  and  argillaceous  iron  ore,  w^e  have  inexhau  tible 
quantities  in  the  south-western  counties,  and  bog-iron  ore  as  is  said  in^ 
the  north- we.stern  counties  of  the  State— none  of  this  is  regarded  as  valu^ 
able  unless  it  is  at  least  equal  to  the  best  English  ore — while  much  oi 
ours  will  yield  double  the  per  centage  of  that  of  England  and  Belgium. 

Iron  stone  in  South  Wales  is  now  raised  with  the  coal  1800  feet,  andl 
the  coal  must  be  coked  before  it  will  smelt  the  ore.  By  improved 
modern  processes  our  ore,  found  on  the  surface,  can  be  smelted  by  the 
coal  itself  In  the  production  of  iron  the  wages  of  labor  could  not  be 
lorwered  to  English  rates,  simply  because  the  miner  and  iron  worker 
here  can  produce  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  that  their  competitors 
id  Wales  or  Northumberland  could  produce. 

Indiana  now  sends  abroad  her  bulky  and  perishable  corn  and  meat, 
which  can  be  produced  equally  cheap  by  the  ignorant  Russian  serf,  to 
the  extent  of  over  one  million  of  dollars  a  year  in  exchange  for  coarse 
fabrics  of  iron — such  as  axes,  scythes,  spades  and  hoes,  which  are  made 
of  ore,  and  by  coal  far  inferior  to  her  own  ;  arid  the  loss  on  the  carriage 
both  ways  is  a  self-imposed  tax  on  her  labor  and  capital.  Siie  not  only 
sends  the  tree  to  New  England,  but  she  sends  a  thousand  miles  for  the 
axe  to  (5ut  down  the  tree,  and  across  the  ocean  for  the  chain  to  drag  the 
tree  to  the  river.  She  is  a  producer  and  consumer,  and,  as  such,  pays 
the.freights  and  loses  the  profits. 

Of  potter's  clay  she  has  enough  of  all  the  ordinary  qualities  to  supply 
the  world,  and  yet  she  sends  to  Staffordshire  for  her  common  plates,  payff ' 
a  duty  of  33  per  cent.,  a  freight  of  over  50  per  cent.,  and  an  extra  profir 
corresponding  with  the  distance  of  over  20  per  cent,  on  an  article, 
which,  considering  the  price  of  food  and  the  difference  in  taxes,  can  be 
made  cheaper  on  the  White  river  than  in  Staffordshire. 

There  is  now  a  new  born  town  on  the  upper  Ohio,  called  Liverpool, 
where  coarse  potter's  ware  is  now  made,  and  sold  at  half  the  cost  of  the 
imported  article;  and  this  is  now  forcing  its  way  into  common  use, 
Respite  (he  oppositionof  dealers  in  such  goods;  who,  like  other  mer- 
chants, make  the  highest  profits  on  the  most  costly  and  distant-made 
febrics.  The  further  the  source  of  supply,  the  less  chance  has  the  con- 
sumer of  detecting  imposition. 

By  the  way,  this  traffic  in  goods  is  a  curious  study.  Our  retail  mer- 
chant is  familiar  with  the  cost  of  staple  goods  made  npar  home ;  by  the 
prices  of  these  he  judges  of  the  fairness  of  the  wholesale  dealer;  these 
staples  are  often  put  at  cost  by  the  jobber,  to  obtain  the  favorable  opinion 
of  his  customers.  Where,  then,  are  the  profill  of  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  jobbers?  They  must  live  and  make  enough  to  pay  enor- 
mous rents.  Why,  on  slazy  calicoes,  made  in  England;  on  German 
trinkets;  on  French  silks  so  very  changeable  that  the  tint  of  the  rose  on 
them  wilt  last  but  a  summer's  morning — with  these  distant  made 
&brtcs  our  retail  merchant  and  his  customers  are  semi-annaally  imposed 
on ;  and  so  will  ever  be  while  our  policy  is  to  consume  what  we  do  nol 
prodtice,  and  to  produce  wkat  we  <lo  not  consume. 
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Another  of  our  great  staples  is  wool.  Now,  our  bags  of  wool,  aod 
imported  bales  of  woolen  cloths  and  carpets,  are  meeting  and  crossing 
each  other  on  routes  of  a  thousand  miles,  connecting  us  with  eastern 
mills,  operated  by  power  more  than  five  times  as  expensive  as  our  own. 
Here  again  we  are  producers  and  consumers,  and  pay  the  freights  and 
lose  the  profits. 

The  price  of  wool  here,  in  its  various  grades  of  preparation,  will 
average,  perhaps,  not  over  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  and  when  it  reaches 
the  eastern  mill  will  average  twenty-five  cents;  it  is  spun  and  woven 
into  carpets,  for  instance,  and  becomes  woith  eighty  cents;  on  its  return 
to  us  it  has  advanced  to  one  dollar.  Here  distance  has  added  ten  cents 
to  the  value  of  the  material  which  has  been  combined  with  seventy-five 
cents  of  foreign  labor. 

For  the  yard  of  carpet  we  pay  first  the  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  wod, 
at  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents;  to  make  up  the  seventy-seven  and  a 
half  cents  we  send  to  the  carder,  spinner  and  weaver  of  the  carpet  fac- 
tory, a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat,  or  iive  bushels  of  corn,*  they  paying 
the  carriage. 

Now,  on  good  land,  an  industrious  man  will  produce  an  average 
of  two  and  two-thirds  bushels  of  corn  a  day,  and  wheat  is  the  propor- 
tion of  one  and  a  half  to  ^ve.  For  this  yard  of  carpet,  then,  we  ex- 
change nearly  two  days  labor  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool.  The 
actual  capital  employed  to  produce  the  former  is  actually  less  than  that 
required  to  produce  the  latter.  The  carpet  weaver  has  spent  no  more 
time  at  the  power  loom  in  learning  the  trade  than  our  farmer's  daughters 
have  at  the  house  loom ;  her  labor  is  not  as  severe,  and  the  quantity  of 
labor  employed  by  the  girl  in  the  fabrication  of  the  yard  of  cloth  is  not 
one-half  that  employed  by  the  man  in  the  production  of  the  five  bushels 
of  corn.  Our  wool,  in  the  eastern  market,  is  in  competition  with  the 
wool  of  South  Amerca,  and  our  wool-growers  are  competing  with  the 
wck)l-grower  of  South  America,  who  pays  nothing  for  land  or  pastur- 
age, and  has  to  support  neither  preacher  nor  teacher.  He  can  produce 
as  much  wool  without  as  we  can  with  the  schoolmaster;  but  he  has 
neither  the  po^'er  nor  the  skill  to  make  cloth.  We  can  combine  a  single 
pound  of  wool  with  the  pqwer,  skilly  food,  wood  and  iron,  and  send  the 
yard  of  cloth  to  Brazil,  and  bring  back  in  exchange  for  it,  fifteen  pounds 
of  wool,  and  enough  coffee  to  pay  all  the  expenses. 

The  southern  section  of  Indiana  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hemp.  That  which  is  now  grown  is  put  chiefly  into  coarse 
bagging  and  rope,  because  we  cannot  send  it  to  the  seaports  of  the 
world,  wh^re  are  the  manufactories  of  cordage  and  sails.  The  Russian 
slaves  will  forever  keep  it  out  of  the  markets  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool, 
and  generally  will  undersell  us  in  New  York.  But  the  Russian  slaves 
are  too  ignorant  to  makfe  '<  duck''  and  cordage,  and  they  have  no  avail- 
able power.  If  we  will  put  up  the  proper  machinery,  we  can  rig  our 
ships  at  home  and  export  sail  cloth  to  Riga  and  St  Petersburg. 

Room  will  not  admit  of  the  enumeration  of  very  many  other  produc- 
tions of  the  State  which  should,  and  eventually  must,  be  manufactured 
within  its  limits.  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  staple,  which,  in  its 
rude  and  perfect  forms,  now  nearly  controls  the  commerce,  the  ex- 
changes, and  the  policy  of  the  commercial  world.    The  field  of  produc- 
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tion  of  this  staple  extends  to  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  our  inex- 
haustible power  and  well  supplied  granaries.  The  coal  of  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium  and  the  water  power  of  NewEngland  has  attracted  the  cot- 
ton of  the  South,  from  three  to  seven  thousand  miles,  and  the  consumers 
of  cotton  goods  have,  not  only  paid  the  expense  of  its  removal,  but  also 
freights  <in  distant  shipmentsof  subsistence,  the  commissions  of  numerous 
Victors,  the  dividends  on  costly  roads,  and  the  taxes  of  expensive  gov- 
ernments. The  food  producers  of  the  upper,  and  the  cotton  producers 
of  the  lower,  sections  of  this  valley  are  depressed,  because  the  product 
of  their  joint  labors  is  combined  at  such  a  cost  in  distant  workshops; 
because  it  has  to  support  too  many  carriers,  too  many  roads,  too  many 
navies  and  armies.  On  investigation,  these  producers  are  just  beginning 
to  find  that  capital  and  skill  are  easily  transported,  and  that  our  home 
power  is  vastly  more  convenient  and  less  costly  than  that  to  which  we 
have  so  long  been  tributary.  Further  investigation  will  show  to  the 
producers,  the  propriety  and  profitableness  of  associating  their  own 
materials,  capital  and  labor,  in  such  proportion  and  at  such  positions  as- 
will  render  the  joint  product  so  cheap,  that  a  demand  commensurate  with 
its  supply  will  arise,  and  afibrd  satisfactory  profits  and  wages  to  all  who 
have  been  employed  in  its  combination. 

Indiana  now  offers  the  very  best  positions  for  effecting  this  combina- 
tion ;  where  the  aggregate  values  of  power,  materials,  subsistence  and 
transportation,  are  the  lowest  known  ]  where  health  is  secure,  and  social 
wants  can  be  fully  supplied.  When  KentiTcky  has  become  emancipated 
from  her  slaves,  she  will  offer  a  few  positions  equal  to  ours,  butr  she 
BOW  lacks  a  most  attractive  element  to  productive  labor. 

Illinois  has  nearly  44,000  square  miles  of  power,  but  nearly  all  the 
points  at  which  her  coal  rises  above  the  plane  of  high  water,  and 
where  it  is  very  accessible,  are  now  unhealthy. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  cotton  planters  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi  cannot  profitably  work  up  their  staple  at  home.  The  reasons 
are  almost  equally  obvious  why  they  should  manufacture  in  Indiana,  if 
they  are  encouraged  so  to  do,  and  shown  that  they  can  do  so  with 
profit.  But,  perhaps  there  is  not  one  cotton  planter  in  a  hundred,  who 
is  aware  that  Indiana  has  the  cheap  power;  and  the  ninety-nine  yet  see 
no  chance  of  avoiding  the  expensive  transportation  of  their  staple  to  ex- 
pensive workshops.  These  planters  are  now  receiving  less  than  four 
per  cent  on  the  estimated  value — and,  indeed,  actual  amount  of  their 
capital  Our  farmers  are  not  making  as  large  a  per  centage  on  their 
investments.  The  English  spinner  is  in  distress  and  poverty,  and  his^ 
employer  is  in  failing  circumstances ;  the  carriers  say  that  their  business 
is  unprofiuible,  and  the  shipwright  is  begging  for  employment.  Is  not 
the  reason  of  ail  this  obvious  ?  The  cost  of  transportation  is  absorbing 
the  profits  of  capital  and  the  wages  of  labor. 

To  extend  the  consumption  of  cotton  clothf  we  must  diminish  its  cost. 
This  can  be  done  by  lessening  the  amount  and  cost  of  trasportatiom 
Then  its  joint  producers  can  grow  rich.  The  cotton  crop  is,  say,. 
1,200,000  bales;  over  1,000,000  of  these  bales  are  required  for  coarse 
fabrics.  1,000,000  spindles  and  corresponding  machinery  will  make 
these  coarse  fabrics.  This  machinery  can  be  set  in  motion  for 
475,000,009. 
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Were  these  fabrics  made  in  Indiana,  and  at  the  most  convenient 
positions,  the  savings  in  carriage  of  cotton  cloth,  food,  &.C.,  to  say 
nothing  of  taxes,  would  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The 
incidental  advantages  to  the  West,  attending  such  a  change,  would  be 
expressed  by  a  sum  vastly  larger.  This  would  be  the  result  of  our 
manufacturing  only  the  coarser,  least  expensive  and  least  profitable 
goods,  and  the  result  is  susceptible  of  proof  in  which  there  can  be  no 
uncertiiinty.  Indiana  could  spare  all  the  labor,  and  the  South  and  the 
West  could  now  easily  furnish  the  capital,  even  if  that  capital  was 
money.  But  if  we  made  the  machine  shops  and  furjiaces,  and  the  rolling 
mills,  the  money  we  should  need  would  be  merely  the  amount  required 
to  import  our  tools  and  patterns;  the  remainder  would  be  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  labor,  and  the  product  would  be  the  investment  made  by 
labor. 

Let  us  review  the  comparison  between  the  relative  power  of  Indiana, 
England  and  Belgium,  and  take  in  that  of  New  England. 

The  most  important  coal  6eld  of  Belgium  commences  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Namur,  traverses  Liege,  and  extends  to  the  center  of  Rhenish 
Prussia;  including  the  portion  which  passes  by  Valenciennies  to  E)ou&i, 
in  France;  its  whole  length  is  about  150  mile^. 

The  coal  fields  of  England  and  which  lie  under  her  chief  manufac- 
turing district,  commence  near  Worcester,  north  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  extend  north  about  150  miles. 

The  water  power  of  New  England  worthy  of  notice,  is  at  perhaps 
150  different  positions,  and  they  all  may  represent  a  line  of  150  square 
miles  of  power  equal  to  those  of  Indiana. 

The  power  of  England  and  Belgium  is  at  the  mouths  of  pits  along  its 
lines,  and  used  at  the  positions  where  mills  and  tenements  can  con- 
veniently be  erected.  The  power  of  New  England  must  be  used 
precisely  where  it  is  found,  and  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  access  to  it 

The  power  of  each  is  in  a  country  naturally  barren,  and  the  most 
expensive  instruments  are  required  to  make  it  available;  its  first  cost  is 
in  n»oney  at  least  four  times  that  of  ours;  measured  by  labor,  the  differ- 
eoca  is  much  greater. 

The  surface  of  the  countries,  and  the  respective  advantages  in  this 
respect,  may  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  railways  in  each.  In  Belgium, 
their  cost  of  construction  has  averaged  over  435,000  per  mile.  The 
English  manufacturing  district  is  connected  by  roads  at  an  average  cost 
of  over  $150,000  per  mile,  and  receives  its  materials,  and  sends  its  pro- 
ducts over  roads  of  a  still  higher  cost.  That  from  Manchester,  for 
instance,  has  cost  about  $170,000  per  mile.  In  New  England,  the  rail- 
roads which  connect  her  power  with  raw  materials  and  markets,  have 
cost  over  $50,000  per  mile. 

The  roads  which  may  be  required  to  connect  the  power  of  Indiana 
with  the  Ohio,  the  lakes  and  the  markets  afforded  by  the  State,  will  not 
average  over$l5,000  per  mile,  and,  from  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  the  low- 
grades  and  the  straight  routes  over  which  they  will  pass,  they  will  be 
operated  with  much  less  expense,  and  with  a  greater  saving  of  time 
than  those  in  the  other  districts  referred  to. 

In  England,  Belgium  and  Indiana,  the  coal  fields  present  nearly 
equivalent  geological  formations,  and  alnfost  every  mineral  earth  sod 
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tfionej  specially  useful  to  the  manufacturer,  caa  be  found  on  each  forma- 
tion. In  the  two' former,  the  coal,  stone,  iron  and  earth,  are  deeply 
buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  in  the  latter,  they  meet  (he  band  of 
the  traveler  on  the  surface.  New  England  has  very  few  of  these 
auxiliaries  to  her  power.  She  has  been  enabled  to  compete  with  her 
rivals,  by  exemption  from  government  exactions,  and  by  comparative 
nearness  to  certain  materials  and  markets. 

Indiana,  like  the  other  districts,  has  also  a  line  of  power.  T^his  line 
extends  from  the  Ohio  in  Perry  county,  to  Perryville  in  Vermillion 
county,  or  about  160  miles.  There  is  probably  another  line  through 
Spencer,  Warrick.  Pike,  Knox  and  Sullivan,  but  as  this  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  defined,  we  limit  this  review  to  that  section  of  the  lower 
stratum  of  coal  and  above  the  plane  of  high  water.  This  will  average 
about  four  miles  in  width,  and  give  an  area  of  600  square  miles  of 
power.  In  most  of  these  square  miles  there  is  an  average  of  60.000,000 
bushels  of  coal,  at  least,  and  if  we  allow  an  average  of  four  and  a  half 
feet  thickness  to  the  stratum,  over  125,000,000  bushels.  The  smaller 
quantity  will  give  an  amount  of  power,  {or  hupdreds  of  years,  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  15.0  places  of  water  power  in  New  England. 

The  coal  and  auxiliary  minerals  of  Belgium  have  concentrated 
population,  created  immense  wealth,  constructed  railroads,  drained  mo- 
rasses, leveled  hilis«  made  barren  wastes  fertile,  and  while  all  this  has 
been  done,  the  people  have  paid  high  prices  for  food  (so  high  that 
&rmiQg  land  often  brings  9300  per  acre),  and  enormous  expenses  of 
government 

The  same  materials  have  given  Central  England  wealth  beyond  com* 
potation,  and  an  influence  that  affects  the  world. 

Power  alone,  of  another  character,  and  of  a  more  costly  kind,  has 
made  sterile  New  England  the  garden  of  America.  One  of  its  results 
16  the  construction,  in  one  State  alone,  and  within  fiAeen  years,  of  700 
miles  of  railroad,  at  a  cost  of  935,000.000.  Another  exhibition  of  its 
value  is  found  in  the  investments  made  by  that  single  State  within  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  in  stocks  and  public  works,  of  over  $50,000,000. 

Now,  is  there  any  possible  reason  why  like  causes  here  should  not 
produce  like  results.  If  our  power  is  cheaper,  our  ores  more  pure,  our 
food  more  abundant,  our  taxes  lighter,  our  instruments  of  laoor  more 
convenient  and  less  expensive  than  in  those  other  countries,  are  we  not 
reasonably  to  expect  developments  and  progress,  corresponding  to  such 
advantages?  and  are  we  not  imperiously  called  on  by  our  own  interests 
to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  these  ^(ftirces  of  wealth  and  independence? 

When  we  shall  have  sent  men  of  high  scientific  acquirements,  to  ex* 
plore  our  hills  and  plains,  to  analyze  4>ur  ores,  to  examine  our  forests 
and  mines,  and  have  their  full  reports,  we  can  safely  challenge  the  world 
to  show  23,000,000  of  acres  in  one  body,  capable  of  sustaining  and 
employing  as  large  a  population  as  can  those  oi  Indiana. 

In  truth,  compare  fact  with  fact,  advantage  with  advantage,  and  there 
eannothe  found,  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon,  36,900  contiguous  square 
miles  of  hill  and  dale,  so  highly  favored  by  nature,  and  which  contains 
so  many  physical  elements  of  prosperity  as  those  within  the  limits  of 
Indiana. 
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AET.  VI.— THE  NORTH  AND  TBB  SOUTH. 

SUPERIOR    PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  AGRICULTURE—EVILS  OF  GREAT  CITIES.* 

I  THINK, now  thai  if  anything  can  be  shown  by  facts,  I  have  demon- 
strated the  superior  wealth  of  5ie  people  of  the  South  over  those  of  the 
North  in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers;  and  this,  by  compar- 
ing the  less  prosperous  of  the  South  with  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
North.  And,  I  think  I  have  shown  the  South  to  be  the  m6st  fortunate 
in  the  distribution  or  equalization  of  wealth  as  well  as  in  its  acquisition. 
At  a^l  events,  I  have  rescued  the  controversy  between  the  two  sections, 
from  the  control  of  bold  assertion  and  slipshod  declamation,  and  confid- 
ed it  to  the  umpirage  of  argument  and  document 

There  are  some  who  sneer  at  statistics,  and  assert  that  anything  can 
be  proved  by  them.  But  such  expressions,  I  think  are  peculiar  to  those 
who  deal  in  assertion  chiefly,  and  find  it  unpleasant  to  be  answered  with 
facts.  For  statistics  are  nothing  but  collections  of  facts.  I  admit  that 
fsicts  themselves  may  be  powerless  or  pernicious  to  a  mind  not  logical  nor 
philosophical  enough  to  comprehend  and  classify  them.  But  in  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  least,  I  ask  with  the  English  philo- 
sophic poet: 

"  What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  hwwV 

Facts  constitute  the  great  restraint  on  the  imposition  of  interests,  the 
dogmatism  of  fanatics  and  bigots,  the  fallacies  of  the  vulgar,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  sectional,  and  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts.  Facts  are  the  tests 
of  systems,  the  landmarks  of  progress,  the  harvest  of  time,  the  elemen- 
tal particles  of  truth. 

But  it  is  peculiarly  important  to  resort  to  statistics  on  this  question, 
because  they  are  so  much  employed  and  perverted  on  the  other  side. 
From  |the  speech  of  the  senator  to  the  column  of  the  editor  we  are 
continually  assailed  with  statistical  comparisons  between  the  North  and 
South  derogatory  to  the  latter.  In  1839  Daniel  Webster  presented  in  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  in  praise  of  Massachusetts,  an  oflicial  statement  of 
her  annual  products,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $100,000,000,  which  he 
characterized  as  the  yearly  fruit  of  her  industry  and  capital.  This  would 
strike  every  mind  as  evidence  of  great  productiveness. and  profit  in  a 
State  of  her  population ;  since  the  annual  product  of  Virginia,  is  only 
about  seventy  millions.  But  on  scrutinizing  the  Massachusetts  state- 
ment, it  is  found  that  Webster  incRided,  as  the  product  of  her  indus- 
try, the  raw  material  employed  in  her  manufactures  obtained  from 
other  States ;  the  raw  cotton,  the  wool,  the  raw  hides,  the  dye  stufils^ 

It  is  but  the  other  day  that  we  had  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  published  in  all  the  papers,  which  undertook 
to  give  us  an  e^imate  of  the  wealth  of  the  respective  States.  On  ex- 
amination, it  is  found  to  assume  population  as  the  basis  of  wealth.  An 
average  is  made  of  the  wealth  of  each  man  in  a  few  States,  and  that  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  men  in  each  State.  By  this  rule,  Indiana, 
which  is  more  populous  than  Massachusetts,  has  more  wealth — and  the 

*  Contixiued  from  August  number. 
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North,  of  course,  greatly  more  than  the  South.  The  Commissioner  of 
Patents  is  a  northern  man ;  and  travels  deliberately  out  of  the  sphere  of 
his  duties  to  make  up  and  send  forth  this  absurd  table — and  in  thus  un- 
dertaking officially  and  officiously  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple, displays  his  own.* 

But  wliilst  I  contend  that  statistical  evidence  may  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince, I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  enough  to  satisfy,  the  mind,  particularly 
when  at  variance  with  prevalent  opinions.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  lauda- 
ble desire,  even  after  knowing  that  a  thing  is  so,  to  know  why  it  is  so. 
And  I  acknowledge  it  is  incumbent  on  whoever  attempts  to  overthrow  a 
popular  error  to  show  not  only  that  it  is  such,  but  that  it  must  be  such,  on 
the  recognized  principles  of  human  judgment 

The  reason,  then,  I  conceive,  for  the  great  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the 
South,  is  that  she  is  so  generally  agricultural.  About  one-half  the  pop- 
nlation  of  the  old  northern  States  resides  in  towns  or  cities — in  the  south- 
em  about  one-tenth. 

Even  Ohio,  a  new  State,  with  greater  agricultural  attractions  naturally 
than  any  other,  has  already  a  town  and  city  population  estimated  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole;  the  single  city  of  Cincinnati,  only  fifty  years  of 
age,  containing  more  people  than  ten  of  the  largest  towns  of  Virginia, 
the  oldest  State  of  the  Union. 

But  why  is  agriculture  more  profitable  than  manufactures  or  com- 
merce ?  One  reason  is,  that  agriculture  is  more  productive  or  multiply- 
mg  than  them :  that  its  products  are  the  principal  and  the  indispensable 
articles  of  human  subsistence,  and  are  obtained  with  less  of  human  labor 
and  skill,  than  the  others.  The  fecundity  of  nature  can  never  be  rivalled 
by  art  A  grain  of  wheat  when  sown  will  produce  an  hundred  fold,  but 
no  fabric  of  the  loom,  no  cargo  of  the  ship,  can  have  its  value  augment- 
ed in  the  same  proportion,  without  the  co-operation  of  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  labor  and  skill.  Commerce  and  manufacture  are  chiefly 
artificial;  agriculture  is  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  natui^e.  It  is  true 
that  the  facility  with  whicti  articles  are  produced  from  the  soil,  influ- 
ences materially  their  value  in  market,  and  that  the  prices  of  diflerent  kinds 
of  labor  tend  to  equality;  and  it  is  true  also,  that  prices  of  commodities 
are  aflf-cted  by  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand.  Hence  there  is  no 
such  difllerence  between  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and  the  artizan,  or  mer- 
chant, as  the  relative  productiveness  of  their  labors  would  indicate.  But 
the  interchange  of  commodities  between  the  two  classes,  is  by  no  means 
equal,  nor  is  it  obedient  to  those  laws  of  trade.  The  farmer  holds  the 
subsistence,  and  consequently  the  property,  of  his  civilized  fellow  men  in 
his  power;  and  this  power  he  will  exercise  when  circumstances  permit, 
according  to  the  sentiments  which  the  possession  of  power  inspires;  ac- 
cording to  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  to  the  appetite  of  monopoly — and 
not  according  to  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  monopoly  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  agriculture  confers,  has 
produced  some  of  the  most  striking  social  and  political  revolutions  in 
history.     It  enabled  Jacob  to  extort  from  Esau,  who  was  a  hunter,  his 

*  We  do  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  reflection  upon  Mr.  Burke.  He  .was  al- 
together without  sectional  prejudices— or  if  he  had  any,  leaned  rather  to  the 
S(rath. — ^Eorroft. 
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birthright  for  a  mess  of  potlage.  But  Jacob  himself  and  his  family  pre- 
ferred  the  lighter  labors  of  shepherd  life  to  tillage,  and  hence  from  a 
scarcity  of  corn,  became  dependant  on  the  granaries  of  Egypt,  and  fell 
into  bondage.  In  wars  between  agricultural  and  commercial  nations, 
the  former  have  generally  conquered.  Athens  was  overcome  by  Sparta — 
Greece  by  Macedon — Carthage  by  Rome— events  which  indicate  the 
superior  resources  of  the  conquerors  more  than  their  bravery.  In  Eng- 
land— whose  commerce  has  been  enriched  by  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  colonies  in  every  clime,  and  whose  manufactures  have  been  expanded 
by  the  stupendous  mventions  of  genius — agriculture  still  maintains  pre- 
eminence in  wealth  and  political  power,  although  it  comprehends  only 
about  one-third  of  the  population.  The  agriculture  of  the  South  pro- 
duces a  greater  variety  and  abundance  of  the  staple  articles  of  human 
comfort  and  subsistence  than  that  of  any  other  region.  Besides  such 
breadstuflfj  and  provisions  as  the  North  affords,  the  South  has,  by  the  su- 
perior genius  and  energy  of  her  people,  acquired  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  couon  culture.  The  South  thus  controls  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  that  food  and  clothing  which  the  world  consumes,  and  hence  makes 
a  corresponding  progress  in  wealth. 

Whilst  agricultural  life  is  so  much  more  productive  than  other  avoca- 
tions, it  is  vastly  less  expensive  or  consuming.  Almost  all  other  pursuits 
resort  to  towns  and  cities,  where  the  style  of  living  is  costly  and  extrava- 
gant It  is  very  rare  to  find  farmers  or  planters  residing  in  palaces  of 
marble  or  granite.  It  is  seldom  that  even  public  buildings  in  the  coun- 
try are  constructed  of  such  materials.  But  in  cities  they  are  not  unusual 
in  private  dwellings  with  those  who  have  the  means — whilst  the  great 
number  of  public  buildings,  churches,  banks,  offices,  ^^c,  are  of  cor- 
responding magnificence.  The  style  of  building  affords  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  other  elements  of  expense  in  city  life,  diet^  clothing  and  amuse- 
ments. It  is  well  known  that  in  tlie  larger  cities,  the  expenditure  of  the 
wealthy  clas^  of  families  amounts  to  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  Now,  among  the  planters  of  the  South  of  equal  wealth,  in  the 
country,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  mere  domestic  expenditure  of  such 
an  amount;  perhaps  rarely  more  than  half  of  it.  In  the  country  the 
inducement  to  build  such  habitations  is  not  so  great  There  are  not  so 
many  to  admire  and  to  praise  in  a  rural  neighborhood  as  throng  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  a  large  city.  Nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try the  over-fifrown  millionaire  to  set  the  example,  and  to  fire  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  his  poorer  neighbors,  their  wives  and  daughters,  with  a 
desire  to  emulate  and  imitate. 

In  a  city  the  temptation  to  indulgence  is  incessant,  because  almost 
every  object  of  desire  is  in  market,  and  desire  itself  is  inflamed  not  only 
by  opportunity  but  by  rivalry. 

It  is  this  great  display  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  cities,  which  has 
caused  the  popular  error  that  they  are  the  peculiar  abodes  of  wealth  and 
prosperity;  and  that  the  States  where  they  abound,  are  more  flourishing 
than  others.  The  world  is  a  great  believer  in  appearances.  But  it  is 
curious  that  the  very  circumstances  which  have  given  to  the  cities  a 
character  for  riches,  should  be  the  causes  of  that  poverty,  whose  actual 
existence  has  been  proven.  For  the  practice  of  extravagance  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  rich,  but  extends  to  every  class  of  city  life.     For  in  every 
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class  there  are  rivals  struggling  with  each  other  to  make  the  best  appear- 
ance, and  the  distinctions  of  class  are  so  indistinct  as  to  make  each  one 
ambitious  of  equalling  its  immediate  superior.  In  A  word,  the  domin- 
ion of  fashion  is  far  more  despotic  and  oppressive  in  city,  than  in  coun- 
try life.  Even  the  poor  sempstress,  who  bends  over  her  work  during 
the  tedious  hours  of  the  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  to  earn  a  meagre 
subsistence,  until  dimness  gathers  in  her  eye,  and  distortion  fastens  on 
her  form,  even  she  pays  from  her  scanty  earnings  the  tribute  exacted  by 
fashion,  and  arrays  herself  in  a  costume  as  conformable  to  the  prevail- 
ing mode,  as  her  means  can  make  it  But  in  the  country,  where  people 
do  not  live  under  each  other's  observation  and  criticism  continually,  it  is 
otherwise.  It  is  only  when  visiting  or  visited  that  the  occasion  of  display 
occurs — and  the  annual  expenditure  is  regulated  accordingly.  It  is  true 
that  the  average  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  is  generally  greater 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  State,  and  almost  equals  that  of 
prosperous  agricultural  States.  But  this  wealth  is  not  the  product  of 
city  employments.  It  results  from  the  influx  into  the  city  of  persons 
who  have  become  rich  in  the  country,  and  who  resort  to  the  cities,  be- 
cause they  cannot  carry  on  agricultural  operations  extensively  in  the 
country,  in  free  States.  This  results  from  the  high  price  of  agricul- 
tural labor  in  the  free  States,  and  its  irregularity.  An  inaustrious  laborer 
on  a  farm,  soon  acquires  enough  money  to  buy  a  small  tract  of  public 
land,  and  emigrates  to  it.  Hence  a  farmer  who  acquires  some  wealth 
in  these  States,  and  finds  it  difficuh  to  extend  his  operations  in  the  counr 
try,  resorts  to  commercial  operations,  and  settles  in  town.  Even 
those  who  would  prefer  remaining  in  the  country,  and  yet  desire  to  enjoy 
their  fortunes  in  social  intercourse,  find  it  difficult  to  spend  their  leisure 
pleasantly  in  the  neighborhood,  from  the  want  of  associates  of  equal 
means — the  great  mass  being  the  occupants  of  small  farms,  without  ser- 
vants, and  therefore  lack  the  means  of  performing  the  rites  of  hospitality, 
without  a  derangement  of  their  domestic  systems.  The  want,  then,  of 
society  in  the  country,  the  opportunity  of  investing  largely  in  towns,  the 
chances  of  acquiring  great  fortunes  by  speculation,  and  the  facilities  for 
gratifying  our  various  appetites  which  wealth  afibrds  in  cities,  all  con- 
spire to  divert  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  the  town,  in  free  States. 
Even  in  Boston  for  instance,  it  appears  by  a  recent  enumeration  that 
Dearly  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  born  in  the  city:  nearly 
one-half  are  natives  of  the  Union,  most  of  them  of  course  from  Massa- 
chuseus,  and  the  other  New  England  States.  In  fact,  not  quite  one-tenth 
of  the  people  of  Boston,  over  twenty  years  of  age  were  born  there.  The 
total  population  of  Boston  in  1825.  was  43,298,  and  in  1845,  the  native 
population  instead  of  being  double  was  but  41,076.  So  that  there  has 
been  no  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  Boston  in  20  years. 
These  facts  afford  striking  evidence,  not  only  of  the  sources  of  Boston 
wealth,  but  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  wasted  on  its  arrival.  Be- 
sides the  extravagant  and  speculative  habits  of  cities,  which  waste  their 
resources,  we  must  add  the  enormous  taxation  to  which  they  are  subject 
The  city  of  New  York  with  its  four  hundred  thousand  people,  is  taxed 
for  the  present  year,  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  which 
is  about  half  as  much  as  the  taxes  of  all  the  fifteen  southern  States 
combined. 
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But  the  most  disastrous  and  appalling  consequences  of  city  avocations, 
is  the  waste  of  human  life.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  deaths  last 
year  exceeded  14,000,  or  one  person  out  of  every  twenty-eight;  and  it 
was  a  year  of  no  uncommon  mortality  for  that  place.  The  great  mor- 
tality of  the  eastern  cities  is  supposed  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  emigrant 
population  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  1836,  when  the  deaths  were 
8,009  in  New  York,  only  a  little  over  one-fourth  were  foreign ;  and  that 
must  have  been  about  the  proportion  of  that  population.  In  1847  the 
deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York,  were  15,788,  of  whom  only  5,412  were 
foreigners,  although  the  mortality  of  that  year  was  increased  by  the  ship 
fever,  which  was  very  fatal  to  emigrants.  The  deaths  week  before  last 
were  206,  of  which  108,  or  more  than  one-third,  were  foreign,  and  the 
proportion  of  that  population  is  now  much  more  than  one-third.  The 
mortality  of  New  York  is  much  greater  than  it  seems ;  because,  beinir 
so  largely  emigrant  from  the  interior  and  from  abroad,  the  proportion  of 
adults  in  her  population  is  much  greater  than  ordinary,  and  among" 
adults,  mortality  is  not  near  so  great  as  among  children.  New  York 
has  50,000  children  less  than  her  share. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  population  of  New  York  has  nearly 
doubled,  but  its  mortality  has  nearly  trebled. 

According  to  an  official  statement*  of  the  duration  of  human  life  in 
the  several  avocations  in  Massachusetts  in  1847,  it  appears  that  the  aver- 
age of 

Agriculturists  is,  64.14  yean. 

Merchants,    49.20      " 

Mechanics, 46.45      " 

Laborers,  46.73      " 

This  is  the  average  life-time  in  the  several  occupations  beginning  at 
twenty  years.  According  to  this,  the  three  avocations  of  city  life, 
merchants,  mechanics  and  laborers,  average  about  46.^  years,  whilst  farm- 
ers live  more  than  64^  years,  or  one-third  longer.  This  enormous, 
and  I  had  almost  said,  atrocious  destruction  of  human  life,  which  is  con- 
tinually going  on  in  towns  and  cities,  is  enough  of  itself  to  account  for 
the  superior  progress  of  agriculture  in  wealth.  The  loss  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  time,  in  adult  years,  the  expenses  of  sickness,  and  the  de- 
rangement of  business,  make  an  aggregate  of  itself  enough  to  sink  any 
reasonable  rate  of  profit  or  accumulation  in  any  pursuit  And  hence  it 
is,  that  the  South,  which  is  so  much  exempt  from  the  corrosive  action 
of  cities  on  property  and  population,  has  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
wealth. 

Thus  then  the  superior  productiveness  of  agricultural  labor,  the  great 
intrinsic  value  as  articles  of  necessity,  of  its  products,  the  extravagant 
style  of  living  in  towns  and  cities,  and  finally,  the  ruinous  waste  of  human 
life  and  labor  they  occasion,  are  reasons  enough  to  account  for  the  fact 
previously  domnnstrated,  of  the  triumph  of  the  agricultural  Stales  of  the 
South  over  the  more  commercial  States  of  the  North. 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  TBE  BOOTH. 

1.  MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD .» 

While  the  cities  of  the  North  and  East  are  stretching  their  ''iron  arms"  to- 
ward the  Mississippi-^-and  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  are 
struggling  in  mighty  rivalry  with  each  other,  which  shaU  Jir»t  grasp  and  appro- 
priate the  treasures  of  that  vast  region — Charleston  is  silently  pushing  A«r  claim, 
and  completing,  step  by  step,  the  grand  highway,  which  is  to  bear  to  her  port 
the  riches  of  the  ffreat  South-west.  Already  she  has  advanced  to  the  borders  of  ' 
Alabama ;  and,  that  nothing  may  be  lost,  tributary  branches  ere  thrown  north- 
ward into  the  fine  agricultural  districts  of  Tennessee,  eventually  to  be  extended 
to  Nashville  and  Memphis ;  while  the  main  trunk,  after  traversing  the  heart  of 
Alabama,  will  pass  through  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  and  meet  ue  "  Father  of 
Waters"  at  Vicksburgh. 

That  this  extended  system  of  railway,  when  completed,  will  increase  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Charleston  in  an  eminent  degree,  requires  no  discussion ; 
and  it  is  equally  plain,  that  the  interests  of  New  Orleans  and  Mofc41e-— the  two 
commercial  cities  of  the  Oulf,  and  natural  points  of  shipment  for  the  produce  of 
the  fl^at  valley — ^will  be  materially  affected  by  the  opening  of  this  new  and 
rapid  channel  of  communication  with  the  seaboard.  Even  now,  the  direction  of 
trade  is  shaping  to  meet  the  new  condition ;  and  we  find,  during  the  present 
season,  that  "Alabama  cottons"  are  for  the  first  time  regularly  chronicled  among 
the  arrivids  by  railway  into  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Returning,  North  Ala- 
bama and  East  Mississippi  receive  merchandise  by  the  overland  route  from 
Charleston,  and  transport  it  from  the  present  railroad  terminus,  many  miles,  by 
wa^ns ;  often  to  points  immediately  upon  the  waters  emptying  into  Mobile  Bay, 
which  are  navigable  by  steamboats  for  several  months  of  the  year.  And  this  is 
but  the  beginning.  The  laws  of  the  Medee  and  Persians  were  not  more  inflexi- 
ble than  are  the  laws  which  ffovem  trade.  Individual  preferences,  or  State 
pride,  avail  noUiins^.  The  merchant  who  waits  for  the  uncertain  winds  of  heaven 
to  wait  his  freighted  barque  to  her  destined  port,  cannot  compete  in  the  race  with 
him  who  employs  omnipotent  steam  to  transport  his  commodities  -into  a  harbor 
where  he  finds  the  "  iron  horse"  waiting,  r^y  harnessed,  to  draw  them  with 
lightning  speed  to  his  venr  door. 

Alabama,  hitherto  proufic  in  ickemes  of  internal  improvement,  has  accom- 
plished nothing,  save  only  a  few  miles  of  railroad  from  Montgomeir  eastward 

a  link  in  the  great  chain  before  mentioned,  which  is  to  drain  ner  of  her  wealth, 
to  enrich  and  ouild  up  cities  in  more  enterprising  and  sagacious  States.  Supe- 
rior to  many,  and  second  to  none,  of  her  southern  sisters  in  the  natural  elements  of 
greatness,  Alabama  still  languishes,  and  her  people  groan  under  the  burdens  of 
public  debt  and  prospective  taxation,  while  her  resources  remain  undeveloped, 
and  her  principle  city  and  only  seaj^ort  is  fast  goin^  to  decay  I 

Such  IS  the  present  position  of  this  great  State ;  out  we  have  assurance  that 
a  brighter  day  is  about  to  dawn,  and  that  Alabama,  stimulated  by  the  example 
of  her  eastern  neighbors  (and  in  spite  of  the  short-sighted  and  illiberal  policy 
of  her  State  rulers),  is  shaking  off  the  unaccountable  lethargy  which  has  so  long 
overpowered  her,  blighting  like  a  mildew  and  eating  into  the  very  sources  of 
her  vitality,  and  will  soon  enter  upon  a  new  and  more  brilliant  era  of  her  his- 
tory. With  a  soil  of  surpassing  fertility— with  mineral  treasures  of  incalcula- 
ble value,  scattered  in  varied  and  lavish  profusion  throughout  her  territory,  she 
only  reauires  a  vigorous  and  well  directed  system  of  internal  improvements  to 
render  tnem  accessible,  and  place  her  at  once  in  the  front  rank  or  wealthy  and 
.powerful  States.  The  first  and  most  important  step  in  this  system,  may  well 
be  characterized  the  great  undertaking  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the 
Ohio  and  Upper  Mississipi  valleys,  by  means  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  causes  rapidly  xleveloping,  is  destined,  ere  long,  to 

*  Bj  Franete  B.  Clark.  Mr.  Clark  bat  kindly  favored  ut  wlib  a  copy  of  hte  admirable  paper 
In  pamphlet  form.  We  iball  publlab  It  ia  parte  In  our  Review.  Having  appeared  originally 
In  Hunt*ii  Mafasine,  it  moit  neeeetarily  have  bad  a  limited  circulation  in  tbe  Sootb.  Tbis  evil 
we  amend. 
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become  tlie  theater  of  a  new  and  extended  commerce.  The  application  of  steam 
to  ocean  navigation,  while  it  has  given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  commerce  of 
the  w(frld,  has  also  awakened  a  restless  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  will  not  much 
longer  brook  the  delay  and  hazard  of  a  tedious  Tojage  round  Cape  Horn  to 
reacn  the  Pacific,  when  a  channel  at  once  safe  and  accessible  can  be  created, 
which  will  cut  off  half  the  distance  at  a  blow.  The  growing  importance  of  our 
possessions  in  Oregon,  and  the  large  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  war, 
will  make  it  imperative  upon  our  government  to  establish,  without  delay,  some 
more  safe  and  expeditious  route  of  communication  with  that  country ;  and  we 
have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  subject  is  receiving,  at  this  time,  the 
attention  at  their  hands  which  its  hi^h  importance  demands.  That  a  few  yean, 
at  furthest,  will  witness  the  completion  of^an  unbroken  avenue  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  either  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  or  some  more  favorable  point, 
cannot,  we  think,  admit  of  reasonable  doubt. 

The  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston,  from  their  natural  location,  their  capa- 
cious and  excellent  harbors,  and  healthy  climate,  occupied  positions  eminently 
favorable  for  becoming,  at  an  early  penod,  the  great  receiving  and  distributing 
reservoirs  of  the  nation.  With  the  advance  of  emigration  westward,  it  became 
necessary  to  construct  new  facilities  for  reachine  me  seaboard ;  and  the  gnreat 
pioneer  of  American  improvement — the  Erie  canid — ^was  extended  from  the  Hud- 
son, through  the  then  wilderness  of  western  New  York,  to  the  blue  waters  of 
Erie,  thus  openin?  to  the  trade  of  New  York  a  territory  stretching  over  two 
thousand  miles  imand,  with  an  uninterrupted  water  communication  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  As  if  by  mafic,  the  wilderness  disappeared,  villa^  and  towns 
sprung  up,  and  the  solitudes  of  yesterday  were  peopled  with  an  active  and  indus- 
trious population.  New  York,  stimulated  by  Uie  commerce  of  the  canal,  leaped 
forth  like  a  young  giant,  and  soon  left  her  competitors  and  rivals  hopelessly  in 
the  distance.  How  can  we  estimate  the  tremendous  influence  which  the  Erie 
Canal  has  exerted  upon  the  growth,  not  of  New  York  alone,  but  of  that  vast 
territory  which  borders  upon  the  Lakes  ?  The  rapidity  of  this  growth  may  be 
conjectured,  however,  by  comparing  the  revenues  from  the  tolls  on  this  canai 
and  tributaries  for  the  years  m26, 1836  and  1846,  being  intervals  of  ten  years : 

Receipts  for  tcdls  on  New  York  canals  in  1826,  in  round  numbers,       $  762,000 

1836,        "  "  1,614,000 

1846,        "  "  2,764,000 

Or  an  average  increase  of  nearly  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  tnat  the  rates  of  toll  have  bc^n  much  reduced,  and  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  in  1846,  would  represent  a  far  greater  product  tiian  in  1826,  and  would 
make  the  average,  therefore,  higher  than  the  figures. 

The  moment  that  a  hig^hway  is  completed  to  the  Pacific,  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  these  Atlantic  cities  afford  for  supplying  the  great  valley  with  for- 
eign merchandise,  will  cease  forever.  We  neect  not  enter  into  argument  to  prove 
that  the  route  of  which  we  have  spoken  must  then,  of  necessity,  become  the  grand 
thoroughfare  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  has  been  done  by  abler  pens  than 
ours.  I^eed  we  know  more  than  the  fact  that  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  will  be 
brought,  by  its  consummation,  into  immediate  vicinity  with  the  boundless 
treasures  of  the  Pacific — ^that  it  will  be  the  nearest  route  from  Europe  to  the 
East  Indies  ?  The  cities  of  the  Gulf  must  then  become  the ''  half-way  houses ''  for 
all  foreign  traders  with  the  East,  and  upon  the  shores  of  this  "Western  Medi- 
terranean" must  rise  the  future  commercial  capital  of  America,  if  not  of  the 
world  I  Mobile,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  possesses  striking  advantages 
over  any  other  point  on  the  Gulf  for  becoming  the  chief  emporium  of  this  com- 
merce. 

Upon  inspecting  a  map  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  discover  five  considerable 
ports  upon  its  northern  coast,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  wit : 
Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  Apalachicola.  The  depth  of 
Uie  water  upon  the  bars,  which  obstruct  the  entrance  to  Uiese  harbors,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Gkdveston, feet,  . . . 

New  Orleans  (mouth  of  Mississippi)  15 
Mobile  (by  recent  survey), 20} 


Pensacola, S2 

Apdachicola,.  ^ 16 
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The  last  named*  from  its  easterly  position,  can  never  become  more  than  a  de- 
pot for  the  produce  of  a  limited  district ;  as  whatever  may  be  its  advantages 
otherwise,  the  system  of  railw&ys  leading  to  Savannah  will  effectually  cut  off 
all  trade  from  the  interior  above  a  certain  point 

Pensacola,  with  a  fine  harbor,  and,  at  present,  a  g^reater  depth  of  water  than 
any  other  on  the  coast,  occupies  an  isolated  position.  Without  means  of  inter- 
course with  the  upper  country,  she  can  never  become  the  seat  of  extensive  trade. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  connect  with  Montgomery  and  Savannah  by  railroad, 
but  without  success ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  attempted  hereafter, 
should  the  Mc^ile  and  Ohio  Railroad  be  completed. 

Galveston  is  well  situated  to  command  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Texas,  but,  like  the  two  ports  above  named,  must  fuways  be  tributary  to  the 
more  favored  cities  of  the  Gulf. 

It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  consider  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and 
compare  their  relative  advantages.  The  growth  of  New  Orleans  is  the  result  of 
the  necessities  of  commerce.  Twenty  thousand  miles  of  navigable  waters  con- 
ver^,  and  flow  by  a  single  outlet  to  the  sea,  draining  a  territory  unequalled  for 
fertility  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  surplus  products  of  this  vast  region 
could  reach  a  market  by  no  other  route,  and  a  shipping  port  was,  of  course,  in- 
evitable. The  most  formidable  obstacles  ever  encountered  by  human  ener^ 
Ivere  overcome,  and  a  city  has  risen  from  a  pestilential  swamp,  second  only  in 
its  commerce  to  New  York.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  her  immense  trade,  she  does  not  concentrate  the  wealth  or  popula- 
tion to  which-  her  position  as  the  seaport  of  the  Mississippi  valley  entitles  her. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  her  growtn  are  perma- 
nent in  their  nature.  Circumscribed  between  narrow  limits,  with  the  river  upon 
one  side,  and  impassable  marshes  upon  the  other,  every  step  in  her  progress  is 
at  immense  cost.  During  the  warm  season  a  deadly  miasma  exhales  from  these 
marshes,  by  which  thousands  of  her  population  are  annually  destroyed.  Being 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  vessels  reach  her  wharves  at  a  heavy 
expense  for  towage  up  the  powerful  current  of  the  Mississippi.  The  bars  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river  do  not  permit  ships  of  large  tonnage  to  enter  her  harbor. 
From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  must  be  taxed  wiUi 
heavy  expenses.  Since  the  northern  cities  have  tapped  the  Ohio  valley,  a  large 
trade  has  been  diverted  in  that  direction  in  all  articles  of  value  sufficient  to  pay 
the  enhanced  cost  of  transportation  byland.  Thus,  while  New  Orleans  exports  * 
a  large  share  of  the  products  of  the  West,  New  York  imports  and  distriDuteB 
most  of  the  foreign  merchandise  to  the  same  region  at  a  ffne  profit.  Every  ad- 
ditional line  of  improvement  constructed  in  the  West,  reduces  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  eastern  cities,  and  consequently  increases  the  tendency 
of  trade  in  that  direction.  Nevertheless,  were  it  possible  to  make  New  Orleans 
a  healthy  city,  with  a  dry  soil  on  which  to  build,  she  would  soon  outstrip  New 
York,  and  become  and  continue  the  first,  as  she  is  now  the  second,  commercial 
city  of  the  American  continent. 

Let  us  examine  the  situation  of  Mobile.  Built  upon  a  dry,  sandy  plain,  at  an 
elevation  of  fifteen  feet  above  tide-water,  this  city  answers  the  conditions  in 
tiiat  respect  which  Wm.  Penn  required  of  his  commissioners,  when  about  to  found 
the  city  of  Philadelphia :  "yt  the  scituation  be  high,  at  least  dry  and  sound,  and 
not  swampy,  wch  is  best  knowne  by  dignng  up  two  or  three  earths,  and  seeing 
the  bottom."  The  location  is  healthy,  ana  the  summer  heat  is  tempered  by  refresh- 
ing breezes  from  the  Gulf.  The  country  in  its  vicinity  is  undulating,  and  abund- 
antly watered  with  excellent  springs.  Pure  and  wholesome  water  is  brought  in 
Sipes  from  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  sufficient  to  supj^y  the  wants  of  the  city, 
pring  Hill,  six  miles  distant,  and  various  elevated  points  less  remote,  offer  con- 
venient and  charming  rural  retreats,  where  the  climate  is  as  salubrious  as  in  any 
section  of  the  Union.  Immediately  below.  Mobile  River  expands  into  a  beautf- 
toL  bay,  affording  secure  ahdiora^  for  the  largest  fleets.  The  labors  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  now  in  progress,  have  been  rewarded  by  the  valua- 
ble discovery  that  the  t^ater  on  the  outer  bar,  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  is 
gradually  deepening,  and  will  now  float  over  vessels  drawing  twenty -one  feet 
at  mean  low  water. 

[7b  be  eontinvid,] 
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PE06REI88  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

1.  SLAVE  AND  FREE  NEGRO  LAWS  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

,  [Sooth  Caeolima. — We  pablish  «QOtber  part  of  Judge  O^Neall*!  addreai,  without,  bowerer, 
beTing  received  perDiission  to  dti  eo.     If  the  permtnion  be  not  given  by  tbe  bolder  of  copy- 
right, we  shall  endeavor  to  get  lome  other  gentleman  of  the  Carolina  bar  to  flnlab  tl^  mb* 
Ject.    We  again  ailc  for  similar  papers  from  otlier  soatbern  States.] 

See,  22.  Under  the  act  of  1740,  Ist  section,  Ist  proTiso,  and  the  act  of  ITSS, 
it  is  provided  if  any  negro,  muliUto  or  mestizo,  shall  claim  his  or  her  freedom, 
Ike  may,  on  application  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  district, 
have  a  guardian  appointed,  who  is  authorized  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass,  in 
the  nature  of  ravishment  of  ward,  against  any  person  claiming  property  in  said 
jiegro,  mulatto  or  mestizo,  or  ht^ving  possessidn  of  the  same ;  in  whick  action 
the  general  issue  may  be  pleaded  or  the  special  circumstances  given  in  evi- 
dence, and  upon  a  general  or  special  verdict  found,  judgment  shall  be  given 
according  to  the  very  risht  of  the  case,  without  anv  regard  to  defects  in  the 
proceeding,  in  form  or  substance.  In  such  case,  if  the  verdict  be  that  the  ward 
of  the  plaintiff  is  free,  a  special  entry  shall  be  made  declaring  him  to  be  fr^e— 
and  the  jury  is  authorized  to  assess  damages  which  the  plaintiff's  ward  may 
have  sustained,  and  the  court  is  directed  to  ^ve  judgment,  and  award  execution 
for  the  damages  and  cost ;  but  if  judgment  is  given  for  the  defendant,  then  the 
court  is  authorized  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff, 
not  extending  to  life  or  limb.  Under  tne  second  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  it  is 
provided  that  the  defendant  in  such  action,  shall  enter  into  a  recognizance  with 
one  or  more  sufficient  sureties  to  the  plaintiff,  in  such  sum  as  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  may  direct,  conditioned  to  produce  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff,  at  all 
times  when  required  by  the  court,  and  that  while  the  action  or  suit  is  pending, 
he  shall  not  be  eloigned,  abused  or  misused. 

Sec,  23.  Under  tl^  1st  proviso,  the  action  of  trespass  in  the  nature  of  ravishr 
nent  of  ward,  is  an  action  sonneting  altogether  in  damaees.  The  finding  for 
the  plaintiff,  is  altogether  of  damages,  which  may  be  made  up  of  the  value  of 
the  services  of  the  plaintiff's  ward,  and  recompense  for  any  abuse,  or  injury^ 
which  he  may  sustain.  For  such  damages  and  the  costs,  the  judgment  is  entered 
'  up,  and  execution  issues. 

See.  24.  Under  the  act,  the  court  is  authorized,  on  such  finding  {<yr  the  plaiik> 
tiff,  to  make  a  special  entry,  that  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff  is  free.  This  entry 
ought  to  recite  the  action,  the  finding  of  the  jury,  and  then  should  follow  the 
order  of  the  court,  that  the  plaintiff's  ward  is  free,  and  that  he  be  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  defendant  This  should  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Court  This  entry  is,  it  seems,  evidence  of  the  freedom  of  the  plaintiff's  ward 
in  all  oth^  cases,  and  against  all  other  persons.  It  is  only  conclusive,  however, 
againstt  he  defendant ;  against  all  other  persons,  it  is  prima  fade  merely.  Under 
the  2d  section,  the  proceeding  is  by  petition,  setting  out  the  action  brought  to 
recover  Uie  freedom  of  the  negro,  the  possession  by  the  defendant,  with  a  pray- 
er, that  the  defendant  enter  into  the  recognizance  required  by  law.  If  this  or- 
der be  disobeved,  the  defendant  may  be  attached  for  a  contempt,  until  it  be  obey- 
ed;  or  it  may  be  in  analogy  to  the  decision  under  the  Trover  Act,  that  the  Sheriff* 
might  arrest  the  defendant  under  the  order,  and  keep  him  in  custody  until  he 
entered  into  the  recognizance.  I  never  knew  the  order  made  but  once,  and  that 
was  in  the  case  of  Spear  and  Galbreath,  Guardians  of  Charles,  vs.  Rice. — ^Harp. 
20.    In  that  case,  the  order  was  complied  with  by  the  defendant  on  notice  of  it^ 

Sec.  25.-  The  evidence  of  freedom  is  as  various  as  the  cases. 

Sec.  26.  Proof  that  a  negro  has  been  suffered  to  live  in  a  community  for  yeans 
as  a  freeman,  is  prima  facie  proof  of  freedom. 

Sec.  27.  If  before  the  act  of  1820,  a  negro  was  at  large,  without  an  owner» 
and  acting  as  a  freeman,  for  twenty  years,  t£e  court  would  presume  omnia  eua 
rita  acta,  and  every  muniment  necessary  to  give  effect  to  freedom  to  have  been 
properly  executed. 

Sec.  28.  This  rule  applies  also,  when  freedom  has  been  be^gun  to  be  enjoyed 
before  the  act  of  1820,  and  the  20  years  are  completed  after. 

See.  29.  Before  the  act  of  1800  (hereafter  to  be  adverted  to),  any  thing  which 
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fAicywed  tibit  thd  owner  had  deliberately  parted  with  his  property,  and  diasolred 
the  vinoihtm  nuntU,  was  enough  to  establish  freedom. 

See,  30.  The  validity  of  freedom  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  it 
begins.  Hence,  when  slaves  have  be^n  manumitted  in  other  States,  and  are 
found  in  this  State,  their  freedom  here,  will  depend  on  the  validity  of  the  mann* 
mission  at  the  place  whence  thev  came. 

See.  31 .  by  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  sections  of  the  act  of  1800,  it  was  provided, 
tliat  emancipation  could  only  take  effect  by  deed ;  that  the  owner  intending  to 
emancipate  a  slave,  should,  with  the  slave,  appear  before  a  justice  of  the 
quorum  and  five  fre^olders  of  the  vicinage,  and  upon  oa^,  answer  all  such 
questions  as  they  might  ask  touching  the  character  and  capability  of  the  slave 
to  gain  a  livelihood  in  an  honest  wav.  And  if,  upon  such  examination,  it  ap- 
peared to  them  ^he  slave  was  not  of  bad  character,  and  was  capable  of  gaining 
a  livelihood  in  an  honest  way,  they  were  directed  to  indorse  a  certificate  upon 
the  deed  to  that  efiect ;  and  upon  the  said  deed  and  certificate  being  recordea  in 
die  clerk's  office,  within  six  months  from  the  execution,  the  emancipation  was 
declared  to  be  legal  and  valid,  otherwise,  that  it  was  void.  The  person  eman^ 
cipating  was  directed  by  the  8Ui  section,  to  deliver  to  the  slave  a  copy  of  the 
deed  of  emancipation,  attested  by  the  clerk,  within  ten  days  after  such  deed 
shall  have  been  executed. 

See.  32.  The  person  emancipating,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  deliver  such 
copy,  was,  by  the  9th  section,  declared  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $50,  with  costs, 
to  DO  recovered  by  any  one  who  shall  sue  for  the  same. 

See.  33.  It  was  also  provided  by  the  9th  section,  that  a  slave  emancipated 
contrary  to  this  act,  may  be  seized,  and  made  property  by  any  one. 

See.  34.  It  was  held,  for  a  long  time,  that  when  a  will  directed  slaves  to  be 
free,  or  to  be  set  free,  that  they  were  liable  to  seizure,  as  iUegalfy  emancipated. 
But  the  cases  of  Lenoir  vs.  Sylvester,  and  Toung  vs.  the  same,  put  that  matter 
right.  In  them,  it  was  held,  that  a  bequest  of  freedom  was  ilot  void,  under  the 
act  of  1800 — ^that  it  could  have  no  effect  until  the  executor  assented — ^that  when 
he  did  absent,  it  was  his  duty  to  so  assent  as  to  give  legal  effect  to  the  bequest. 
As  legal  owner,  he  could  execute  the  deed,  appear  before  the  mai^strate  and  free- 
holders, answer  the  questions,  and  do  every  .act  required  by  the  law,  and  thus 
make  the  emancipation  legal. 

Sfc.  35.  A  slave  illegally  emancipated,  was  free,  as  against  the  rights  of  the 
»oWner,  under  Uie  act  of  loOO ;  he  could  only  restore  himi^elf  to  his  rights  by 
-capture.  The  act  of  .1820,  declares  that  no  slave  shall  be  emancipated  but  by 
act  of  the  legislature. «  Still  it  has  been  held,  in  Linam  vs.  Johnson,  and  many 
subsequent  cases,  that  if  a  slave  be  in  any  other  way,  emancipated,  he  may, 
under  tiEke  provision  of  the  act  of  1800,  be  seized  as  derelict. 

See.  36.  The  delivery  of  the  deed  of  emancipation  to  the  clerk  to  be  recorded, 
is  all  the  delivery  necessary  to  give  it  legal  enbct ;  and  the  delivery  to  the  cleric 
is  equivalent  to  recording. 

Sec.  37.  The  act  of  1820,  declaring  that  no  slave  should  hereafter  be  emanei^ 
pated,  but  by  act  of  the  legislature,  introduced  a  new,  and,  as  I  think,  an  unfor- 
tunate provision  in  our  law.  All  laws  unnecessarily  restraining  the  rights  of 
owners  are  unwise.  So  far  as  may  £e  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  tiie  community,  they  mav  be  properly  restrained.  The  act  of  1800 
was  of  that  kind.  The  act  of  1820,  instead  of  regulating,  cut  off  the  power  of 
emancipation.  Likenl  of  its  class,  it  has  done  harm  instead  of  good.  It  has 
caused  evasions  without  number.  These  have  been  successful,  by  vesting  the 
ownership  in  persons  legally  capable  of  holding  it,  and  thus  substantially  con- 
ferring freedom,  when  it  was  legally  denied. 

See.  38.  So  too,  bequests  or  gifts,  for  the  use  of  such  slaves,  were  supported 
under  the  rule,  that  wnatever  is  given  to  the  slave  belongs  to  the  master. 

i^.  39.  Since  the  act  of  1820,  if  a  negro  be  at  large,  and  enjoy  freedom  for 
twenty-years,  he  or  she  is  still  a  slave ;  as  an  act  of  emancipation  passed  by  the 
legislature,  will  not  be  presumed. 

SfC.  40.  The  act  of  1820,  was  plainlv  intended,  to  restrain  emancipation 
within  the  State ;  it  was,  therefore,  held  by  the  court  of  appeals,  that  where  a 
testator  directed  slaves  to  be  sent  out  of  the  State,  and  there  set  free,  such  be- 
•quest  was  food. 

See,  41.  In  1841,  the  kgislatnre,  by  a  sweeping  act,  declared,  Ist,  That  any 
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bequest,  deed  of  tnist,  or  conyeyance,  intended  to  take  eftct  after  tbe  dea&  of 
the  owner,  whereby  t^e  remoYfU  of  any  slave  or  slaves  without  the  State,  is 
secured  or  intended,  with  a  view  to  the  emancipation  of  such  slave  or  slaves, 
ahall  be  void — ^knd  Uie  slave  or  slaves'  assets,  in  the  hands  of  any  executor  or 
administrator,  2d,  That  any  gift  of  any  slave  or  slaves,  by  deed,  or  othowise, 
accompanied  by  a  trust,  secret  or  implied,  that  the  donee  shall  remove  such 
slaves  fh>m  the  State  to  be  emahcipated,  shall  be  void,  and  directed  the  donee 
to  deliver  up  the  slave  or  slaves,  or  account  to  the  distributees,  or  next  of 
kin,  for  Uieir  value.  3d,  That  any  bequest,  gift,  or  conveyance  of  any  slave  or 
slaves/  wiUi  a  trust  or  confidence,  either  secret  or  expressed,  that  sucn  slave  or 
slaves  shall  be  held  in  nominal  servitude  only,  shall  oe  void,  and  the  donee  is 
directed  to  deliver  the  slave  or  slaves,  or  to  account  for  their  value  to  the  dis- 
tributees,  or  next  of  kin.  4th.  That  eveiy  devise  or  bequest  to  a  slave  or  slaves, 
or  to  any  person  upon  a  trust  or  confidence,  secret  or  expressed,  for  the  benefit 
of  any  slave  or  slaves,  shall  be  void. 

See.  ^.  This  act,  reversine  the  whole  body  of  tiie  law,  which  had  been 
settled  by  various  decisions  m>m  1830,  can  have  no  effect  cm  any  deed,  will, 
gift,  or  conveyance,  made  prior  to  its  passage,  17th  December,  1841. 

See.  43.  This  act,  it  has  oeen  always  said,  was  i>as8ed  to  control  a  rich  gentle- 
man in  the  disposition  of  his  estate.  Like  everything  of  the  kind,  he  defeated  it, 
and  the  expectations  of  his  next  of  kin,  by  devising  his  estate  to  one  of  his 
kindred,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 

Sec.  44.  My  experience  as  a  man,  and  a  judffe,  leads  me  to  condemn  the  acts 
of  1820  and  1841.  They  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the  act  of  1800  restored. 
The  State  has  nothing  to  fear  from  emancipation,  regulated  as  tiiat  law  directs 
it  to  be.  Many  a  master  knows  that  he  has  a  slave  or  slaves,  for  whom  he  feds 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  provide.  As  the  law  now  stands,  that  cannot  be  donei  In  a 
slave  country,  the  good  should  be  especially  rewarded.  Who  are  to  judge  of 
t^is  but  the  masteV  ?  Give  him  the  power  of  emancipation,  under  well  regu- 
lated guards,  and  he  can  dispense  the  only  reward,  which  eiUier  he  or  his  slave 
appreciates.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  especially  our  duty,  and 
that  of  slave  owners,  to  be  just  and  merciful,  and  in  all  things  to  be  exctptone 
majon\-  With  well  regulated  and  mercifully  applied  slave  laws,  we  have 
no&ing  to  fear  for  negro  slavery.  Fanatics  of  our  own,  or  foreign  countries, 
will  be  in  the  condition  of  the  viper  biting  the  file.  They,  not  us,  will  be  tbe 
sufiferers.  Let  me,  however,  assure  my  countrymen,  and  fell»w-slave->holders, 
that  unjust  laws,  or  unmerciful  management  of  slaves,  fall  upon  us  and  our 
institutions,  with  more  withering  effect  than  anything  els^.  I  would  see  South 
Carolina,  the  kind  mother  and  mistress  of  all  ner  people,  free  and  slave.  To 
all,  extending  justice  and  mercy.  As  against  our  enemies,  I  would  say  to  her, 
he  jwtt,  and  fear  not.  Her  sons  faltered  not  on  a  foreifi:n  shore ;  at  home,  they 
will  die  in  the  last  trench,  rather  than  her  rights  should  be  invaded  or  despoiled. 

See.  45.  Free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizos,  are  entitled  to  all  ^e  rights  of 
proper^,  and  protection  in  their  persons  and  property,  by  action  or  indic^ent, 
irhich  the  white  inhabitans  of  this  State  are  entitled  to. 

9.  TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  ETO- 

(Mauy  of  our  readeri  may  have  heard  of  or  seen  tbe  pamphlet  of  Junius  6mllh,nrg1iig  tbe 
cultivation  of  tea  in  this  country.  We  advise  them  all  to  procijl  and  read  It.  Mr.  ?mitb 
has  already  a  growing  crop  of  the  lea  plant,  in  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  whirh  be 
deems  a  most  favorable  climate.  In  fact  he  deemi  it  an  appropriate  crop  In  very  many  of  oar 
■outhern  and  middle  States. 

The  annual  consumption  of  tea  in  the  United  States,  is  abovt  11,000,000 
pounds.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  average  product  of  an  acre  of  land  is 
$47  poUfids,  it  will  require  the  cultivation  of  20,109  acres  of  land  only,  to 
supply  the  present  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

Vike  consumption  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia,  which  empire  will  probably 
continue  to  be  supplied  to  the  extent  of  6,000,000  pounds,  annually,  from 
China,  by  overlana  transportation,  is  about  50y000,000  pounds.  The  growth  of 
this  quantity  will  require  91,411  acres  of  land. 

The  total  quantity,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  cultivated,  as  tea  plantations,  to 
supply  the  present  consumption  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
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Rnana,  is  111,590  acres,  sveraging  7965  acres  for  each  of  tiw  fourteen  tea-gn>V' 
iDg  States. 

In  1843  and  1844,  Great  Britain  exported  from  China,  51,417,765  pounds  ; 
bnt  this  exceeds  the  general  yearly  avravge  of  export  Ho*^  much  of  this 
aggregate  importation  was  exported  to  the  colonies  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
rhave  not  sufficient  data  to  determine. 

It  is  not  possible,  from  the  total  want  of  official  documents,  to  give  the 
amount  of  tea  ^wn  in  the  Chinese  empire.  We  can  only  form  a  general  idea 
of  the  production  by  the  population,  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  If  we 
estimate  the  consumption  at  three  pounds  for  each  individual,  whicn,  consider- 
ing that  tea  is  the  universal  beverage  of  the  empire,  I  think  cannot  exceed  the 
consumption,  we  have  the  enonnous  product  of  §00,000,000  pounds,  whilst  the 
whole  exportation  does  not  exceed  70,000,000  pounds. 

UndouDtedly,  the  consumption  in  this  country,  will  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  extention  and  facility  of  production ;  as  no  beverage,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  will  be  found  so  cheap,  wholesome,  refreshing,  and  nutritious  as  tea 
at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  high  temperature  of  summer  heat 

\ 
3.  PUBLIC  DEfeT  AND  PUBLIC  LANI>S  OF  TEXAS. 

We  have  neglected  to  notice  an  able  paper  upon  this  subject,  prepared  for  the 
review  by  our  esteemed  friend  Gen.  Memucan  Hunt,  but  published  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  and  extensively  circulated  in  Texas.-  Gen.  Hunt  has  given  the 
clearest  and  best  statement  of  Uie  financial  legislation  of  Texas  we  have  yet 
seen.  The  honorable  posts  which  he  held  in  that  republic,  give  him  an  eminent 
right  to  be  heard  ana  respected.  His  language  is  that  of  a  high  spirited  gen- 
tl^an,  a  true  Texan  and  a  patriot. 

According  to  Gten.  Hunt  the  debt  of  Texas  is : 

9EBTS  WHICS  MAT   BE  C0N8IDEKED   DOMESTIC. 

Treasury  notei, |2.553,941  00 

Audited  dralia^ 267^84  40 

Elghi  fter  cent. bonds, .., 809.800  00 

Funded  debt 1,675,800  00 

Idterest  on  liabilities, 2.539.221  21 

Unaudited  claims, 1,060,000  00 

Total  of  domestic  debt, '. $8,906,146  6f 

BESTS  WHICH  MAY  BE  CONSIDEBXD  FOBEICW. 

Doe  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  ineludinx  interest, f  740.000  00 

Clained  by  Jaines  Holford  and  associates,  for  the  purchase  of 

thesttamer  «*  Zavalla,"  including  interest,. 333,054  90 

Claimed  by  P.  Dawson  ami  others,  for  the  payment  of  naval 

▼ewels.  Including  interest, 1.071*000  00 

Total  of  forei};n  debt •2,144,054  90 

Total  debt, ! |ll,050,210  61 

To  meet  this  debt  the  State  has  a  large  public  domain,  a  part  of  which  Qen. 
Hunt  proposes  shall  be  sold  to  government  for  Indian  Temtory,  or  granted  to 
the  creditors  of  tiie  lat§  republic,  at  50  cents  per  acre.  "  Repudiation/by  Texas, 
he  says,  with  the  immense  means  she  has  in  control,  must  prove  of  future  injury 
lo  mankind,  when  stru^^^ling  to  disenthrall  themselves  from  tyrannical  and 
despotic  powe^  The  citizens  of  our  commonwealth  have  it  in  tneir  power,  by 
a  speedy  commiance  with  all  their  engagements  during  the  struggle  for  liberty, 
to  present  to  the  world  the  brightest  picture  of  integrity  and  fiuth. 

•*  The  quantity  of  acres  of  land  embraced  in  the  territory  of  Texas,  from  the 
best  sources  of  information  at  the  general  land  office  (and  for  which  I  am  very 
greatly  indebted  to  that  excellent  and  courte6u8  officer,  the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Smyth, 
eemmissioner-general),  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions,  nine  hundred 
and  thirty Hsix  thousand  and  twelve  acres  (^4,936,012),  of  which  domain,  eighty 
millions,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  acres 
are  appropriated,  leaving  a  balance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  millions, 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  acre» 
unappropriated  (163,97&,7^). 
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1.  A  LEGEND  OP  THE  OYSTER  TRADE. 

Thk  oyttermen  and  ftfhermeu  of  Um  lower  Hlniwlppl,  wbo  find  tbeir  market  iu  Neir  Or- 
)tan«,  have  become  now  an  Important  elass,  and  on  more  than  one  occaiion  bave  been  felt  hi 
tbe  character  of  the  politke  of  Flaqulmlnea.  The  time  was,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Stale, 
when  these  men  were  of  a  lawless  and  reckJesa  character,  aud  submitted  to  few  of  tbe  re. 
•tralnts  of  eWlllsed  111^  The  old  Creole  planters  will  tell  many  a  tale  of  interest.  In  regard 
to  them,  at  the  erenlng  firerlde.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  itenerahU  gentleman  of  Plaqni* 
mines,  not  fifty  miles  from  New  Orleans,  who  is  remarkable  fir  his  good  cheer  and  sly  humor, 
related  to  us,  in  the  conviviality  of  an  evening  party,  tbe  following,  which  was  received  with 
breathless  Interest  by  all,  and  afterward  wriuen  oat.  We  give  it  to  oar  readerv,  to  oabend  a 
little  from  tbe  sternness  of  statlritlcal  details,  and  to  illnstrate  the  character  of  the  men  who  ore 
so  potent  In  the  maekktv  of  New  Orleans.  If  any  person  should  regard  the  story  jUAy,  and 
doabt the  residence  of  so  important  a  personage  as  ••him  of  the  cloven  foot **  among  the 
creeks,  bayons.  Islands,  and  months  of  the  old  •«  Father  of  Waters,**  we  think  such  skepUdsn 
•entirely  misplaced,  and  can  say  from  experience,  if  tliese  be  not  bis  haunts,  tA«y  ought  to  boJ 
The  visit  which  the  story  makes  this  personage  pay  to  New  Orleans  will  not,  of  eoarBe«  be 
^ueotioned;  and  the  only  doabt  that  arises,  is,  if  he  koi  over  l^t  there  eince  ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  refreshing  roorn'ng.  In  October,  l78-»  in  tbe  parish  of  Plaquiminee. 
An  old  planter,  a  Creole,  with  all  the  generous  characteristics  of  a  creole  that  day,  bad  just  awoke 
from  slamoers  which  are  only  of  •«  pure  digestion  bred.**  His  attendant,  Azor^a  negro  of  tbe 
oM  school,  was  at  bis  side  with — start  not,  reader,  if  you  are  a  novice  in  French  creole  life— 
a  tluy  cup  of  generous  coffee,  fit  for  tbe  gods  themselves,  would  tbey  but  accept  a  creole 
oblation,  and  a  cigar^  whose  fumes  not  *•  Araby  tbe  blest  **  could  rival. 

Monsieur  P.  had  no  sooner  attired  himself,  than,  with  Azor,  he  sought  his  favorite  seat  by 
the  banks  of  the  old  Mississippi,  under  the  shade  of  a  noble  oak.  Here,  writhing  and  curling 
above  bis  head,  in  every  grotesque  figure,  and  enveloping  many  a  luckless  swarm  of  musketo 
revelers,  who  hail  ^  not  gone  home  *till  morninz,*'  the  smoke  of  the  rare  Haliaiia  went  whiff, 
whiff,  whiff,  away.  Monsieur  had  reached  the  very  %i»etee*tk  A««eeii,  and  not  Louis  Le 
Grande  could  then  have  disturbed  him  by  his  presence. 

Suddenly  Azor  leaped  up,  eagerly  calling  his  master^  attention  to  an  object,  which  had  at 
first  the  appearance  of  the  root  of  a  tree  floating  along,  but  someihing  very  different  in  tbe 
negro*s  more  practiced  eye.  At  a  word  bis  pirogue  was  hounding  over  the  wave,  and  piloting 
back  the  ekeUton  of  a  boat,  containing  a  man  in  a  state  of  Insensibility. 

Various  were  the  conjectures  of  master  and  man,  regarding  tbe  fate  and  probable  destination 
4»f  the  anfortanate  stranger,  thus  thrown  dependent  apon  their  shore,  and  who  wait  immedi' 
ately  conveyed  to  the  hospitable  mansion,  where  all  ihat  kindness  could  suggest  for  bis  leeov- 
•ery  was  al  once  adopted.  When  at  last  bis  eyes  had  opened,  the  roost  effectual  of  all  restora- 
tives was  at  liand ;  and  though  the  wistful  eyes  of  Azor  might  have  seemed  to  covet  the  beverage 
fior  himself;  yet  willingly  did  bis  well-taught  good  nature. present  the  genial  **  Arsn^y  t04d§  ** 
to  the  eager  lips  of  the  sufferer-^wbo,  being  now  refreshed,  attlie  earnesi  instance  of  tbe  party, 
but  with  many  C)}aculailoiis  of  thanks  and  sliudders,  begun  his  story,  as  follows : 

*«  I  am  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  have  been  in  this  country  several  years.  I  left  tbe  sea  tot 
the  river  trade,  and  then  took  to  tbe  oyster  bosinese  on  both  sides  of  the  Missiaslppi.  One 
ecbeme  above  all  others  filled  my  bead,  and  that  was  to  have  a  boat  of  my  own— Jie  my  own 
master,  and  go  in  quest  of  new  and  virgin  ovsler-beds,  which  I  tboagbt  might  l>e  found  aoKwig 
the  neighboring  bays  and  islands.  Having  accidentally  caaght  a  pirogue  adrift,  with  the  few 
dollars  I  iiad  were  purchased  provisions,  tools,  ete^  and  I  was  about  to  realize  «ny  long-cher* 
isbed  hopes.  Early  in  September,  I  entered  Mr.  I«cnneau*s  canal,  and  steered  €er  Uastian  Bay. 
1  will  not  describe  tbe  lakes  and  bayous  leading  to  the  Grand  Chtoler,  but  most  cali  yourreo' 
olleclion  to  the  point  where  there  Is  a  smsll  pass  In  the  Chenier,  some  distance  above  Bastian 
Bay.  SupiKMing  it  might  be  a  nearer  route  to  my  destination,  and  that  some  discoveries  nUgbt 
be  made,  I  entered  my  pirogue.  The  pasii  became  narrower  and  narrower  as  the  beat  advanced, 
■and  made  me  fear  at  last  I  should  never  have  room  to  turn.  It  was  about  4  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon, and  everything  seemed  still  and  drowsy.  An  indescribable  feeling  of  1  know  not  what, 
began  to  steal  over  ray  senses.  I  eared  not  to  move,  and  yet  was  but  little  at  ease.  Through 
the  undergrowth  I  spied  asbade  under  the  thick  forest  near  by.  The  ground  In  that  spot  seemed 
cleared.  Leaving  the  canoe,  I  came  to  thn  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake,  clear  as  crystal  and 
smooth  as  glass,  with  abandance  of  fine  shells.  Far  up  the  lake,  which  seemed  two  miles  in 
width,  there  appeared  to  be  two  arms  of  water,  and  between  thew  a  piece  of  land  nrach  higher 
than  any  in  the  neighborhood.    SupiKMing  it  tbe  residence  of  some  adventurers  like  mj'self,  I 
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embarked  the  canoe  upon  the  lake,  and  rteered  for  that  point.  Ftah  of  all  eorta,  and  Jn  any 
quantity,  sported  in  the  waves,  and  it  occured  to  me  that  oysters,  too,  miKhi  be  found.  To  the 
touch  of  Diy  pole  the  bottom  seemed  of  shells.  In  a  few  moments  I  bad  struck  a  bank,  and  to 
my  inexpressible  joy,  found  a  bed  of  oysters  such  as  never  man  bad  seen  before.  The  high 
land  at  the  head  of  the  lake  being  reached,  I  landed,  and  saw,  in  wonder,  a  region  different  from 
any  in  my  experience  among  the  bays  and  islands.  The  pirogiu  being  unladen  at  the  foot  of  a 
towering  oak,  I  wandered  along  the  shelly  banks  of  either  arm  of  the  lake  for  a  mile  or  more, 
in  quest  of  a  habitation,  if  such  existed,  but  finding  none,  returned  to  the  tree  at  dark,  made  a 
fire,  cooked  some  oysters,  spread  a  tarpaulin,  and  was  soon  In  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  the 
hot  lays  of  the  morning  sun  only  aroused  me.  Judge  of  my  sui prise,  to  find  the  lake  had  risen 
three  feet,  and  my  canoe  disappeared.  In  vain  1  searched  for  it  through  wearisome  hours  and 
a  l>roiling  sun.  It  was  gone,  and  I  sunk  down  hungry,  mortified  and  peiplexed.  The  air  was 
calm  but  death-lik(>,  and  the  heat  oppreMive.  The  water,  which  I  had  not  before  in  my  ex- 
citement closely  observed,  was  in  commotion,  with  schools  of  fish,  chasing  each  other  and  gam- 
boling in  every  quarter — dog  fish,  red  fish,  silver-tail,  gar,  trout.  Suddenly  everything  was  in 
convulsion,  and,  moat  horrible,  the  surface  covered  with  bluod.  A  dreadful  battle  seemed 
waging  beneath,  and  presently  the  fins  and  tails  of  two  sharks  appeared,  and  then  the  head  of 
a  monster  with  an  aligator-gar,  fully  eight  feet  long,  writhing  in  the  death>grip  of  its  Jaws. 
Slowly  the  monster  made  hs  way  to  the  shore,  and  to  the  very  tree  under  which  I  had  en- 
aamped,  and  where  I  stood  trembling  and  without  power  of  moUon.  Thealigator — for  it  was 
tacb  — presented  so  fair  a  front,  in  its  advance,  that  I  iiiustered|ai  last  the  necessary{nerve.  took 
deliberate  aim  and  fired.  True  to  its  mission,  the  ball  sped,  and  the  monster  made  bat  a  single 
bound.  The  report  of  the  gun  in  this  lonesome  place  was  wonderful.  The  fish,  so  froliek- 
■ome  before,  were  still  as  death.  Tue  clotids  themselves  seemed  agitated  by  the  shock.  The 
animal  ivas  twenty-six  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  his  Jaws  when  open  at  the 
widest  part,  two  feet.  With  great  toil,  I  cut  him  Into  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  lake, 
where  the  sharks,  etc.,  might  fight  for  them.  From  tbiii  employment  my  attention  was  called 
by  what  seemed  instantly  to  thieaten  my  life.  Heavens !  the  wind  had  increiised  to  a  storm, 
and  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  rising  with  greatest  rapidity  !  The  air  darkened — flashes  of 
lightning  darted  among  the  trees,  and  the  waters  seemed  to  roar  again.  Terrible  then  was  the 
war  of  the  elements  I  Crash  went  the  sturdy  oaks — away  the  saplings,  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
The  sea-birds  screamed  frantically,  and  in  every  wind  there  seemed  to  bean  echo  as  from  tea 
thousand  demons.  Gracious  Gml,  my  hair  was  on  end  !  1  had  been  to  sea  from  a  child— had 
been  shipwrecked,  when  the  tempest  swelled,  and  the  winds 

*  Bowled  o'er  the  masts,  and  sung  through  every  shroud :' 
And  when 

» Pale,  trembling,  tired,  the  sailors  freeze  with  fears. 
And  instant  death  ou  every  wave  appears  :*  * 

I  had  seen  all  of  that,  but  nothing  so  indescribably  terrible  as  this.  In  less  than  ten  minuter, 
however,  eveiy^hing  was  calm  again,  save  the  waters,  which  seemed  in  agilatloii,  but  subsid- 
ing with  Inconceivable  rapidity. 

*'  The  storm  over,  I  betboui^ht  me  of  sometmode  of  eecape  from  a  place  s9>extraordhiary  and 
3rec  so  inviting,  in  two  days,  I  had  collected  material  enough  lo  build  me  a  boat,  and  went  to 
work  upon  it  heartily.  In  four  days— for  I  am  a  tolerable  carpenter — the  skeleton  on  which 
you  fbund  and  rescued  me,  was  complete.  To  fit  on  the  planks,  however,  was  an  arduous  and 
almost  imponible  task,  with  my  skill.  Like  the  man  in  the  fable,  I  prayed  eten  for  Lucifer 
to  help  me.  In  my  fatigue,  I  fell  upon  the  earth  altogether  overcome.  I  had  no  sooner  reviv- 
ed, than  afar  off  appeared  a  man,  dressed  as  a  sailor  with  blue  Jar.ket  and  trowsers,  a  stick  on 
his  shoulder  with  a  bundle  attached,  advancing  leisurely  and  with  unconcern  toward  me.  On 
bis  nesrer  afiproach,  his  countenance  made  me  uneasy,  and  his  grin,  as  he  nodded  familiar 
salutation.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  boat,  he  remarked,  >  do  you  wish  some  one  to  help  you, 
eh  f  I  am  a  carpenter,  was  cast  away  In  a  storm  lately,  and  with  only  what  you  see  in  my 
hands  saved,  am  uiaking  my  way  to  Now  Orleans.*  Softening  his  countenance  then,  and  with 
a  Uand  and  Insinuatiitg  smile,  which  banished  every  ill  impression  1  had  formed,  he  continued, 
•  I  will  help  you  finish  the  boat,  load  and  sail  her  to  New  Orleans,  as  ojrslers  and  fish  are  so 
abundant  here,  and  we  can  perhaps  make  a  profitsble  business.*  I  soon  agreed  The  stran- 
ger with  a  practiced  eye  examined  the  planks  upon  which  I  had  been  working,  said  they  were 
nor  suitable,  and  that  he  had  seen  very  fine  ones  in  a  place  not  far  off.  of  which  he  would  Im- 
mediately go  in  search.  In  the  meanwhile  I  might  take  my  dinner,  as  he  had  already  taken 
hl«  on  oysters,  and  rest  my  wearied  iiody.  He  started,  and  appeared  to  progress  without  effort 
and  at  a  rapid  pace.  Curious  thoughts  in  regard  to  this  strange  roan  were  passing  through  my 
mind,  I>ut  were  dismissed  when  I  thought  of  his  pleasant  smiles.  The  dinner  being  dispatched. 
Hi  about  an  hour  he  returned  with  what  I  thoucht  a  cartful  of  plank  and  boards  on  his  shoal- 
der,  whieh  on  being  thrown  to  the  ground,  to  my  amazement,  made  no  noise !    The  axe  in  his 

*  We  suspect  our  friend  liereof  a  little  poetical  emhellUihment  of  his  own  ;  for  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  Miiwissippi  fishermen,  like  those  of  Attica,  quote  Homer  with  foclllty.  Ve- 
rily, Colonel,  for  this  offense,  you  should  be  **  shot  with  a  pack -saddle."— Ed. 
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hand  literalljr  •trnek  off  chips  Hke  spark*  from  a  razor  on  the  grindstone.  I  gazed  with  won- 
der, as  hoard  after  lioard,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  was  a  Ided  to  the  framework.  He 
turned  toward  me  with  sardonic  grin  and  said,  perhaps  I  had  l^etier  take  some  rest,  as  lie  could 
now  get  on  very  well  without  me.  I  felt  uneasy,  anxious,  bewildered.  In  spite  of  all  my 
alarm,  a  drowsy  feeling  bait  crept  over  my  limbci,  and  my  previous  fatigue  was  such  that  I  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  was  soon  profoundly  asleep.  On  awaking,  the  boat  had  been  finished 
and  launched,  andihe  extraordinary  builder,  to  ray  expressions  of  8urpri5«,  replied  that  I  had 
been  fertyeisht  hours  in  sleep !  •  Take  the  boat,'  he  said,  <  over  to  yonder  bank,  and  load  her 
with  oysters,  while  I  shall  go  to  seek  a  mast  and  some  canvas  1  saw  not  far  off,  drifted  up,  no 
doubt,  from  some  vessel  wrecked  In  the  late  gale.*  In  a  short  time  he  was  back  with  oars  and 
sailt  which  be  had  soon  fitted.  *  To-morrow  let  us  start  for  New  Orlerns^  I  asked  bim  to  join 
me  in  supper,  which  was  then  ready,  but  lie  again  declined,  having  feasted,  he  saiii,  upon  a  bed 
of  oysters  found  near  the  sails,  and  which  would  serve  us  on  a  future  occasion. 

•<  in  the  morning  at  dawn,  I  found  my  companion  had  already  loaded  the  boat  and  had  her 
ready.  We  were  in  the  river  in  liitle  or  no  time.  The  wind  swelled  our  sails,  and  seemed 
never  to  lag,  as  we  beat  every  craft  in  our  voyage  to  New  Orleans.  We  found  a  man  on  the 
I.evee  ready  to  buy  our  oysters,  which  be  unloaded  himself,  and  paid  for  In  forty  silver  dollara, 
which  my  companion  received.  Having  purchased  a  few  biscuit,  some  freah  meat,  tobacco,  and 
a  jug  of  whisky,  we  setoff  late  last  night  for  the  return.  To  speak  the  troth,  I  more  tiian 
once  meditated  an  escape  from  this  strange  copartnership— but  then  the  irresistible  smile  and 
the  brilliant  prospect  would  overcome  me  a'isin. 

«•  About  twelve  miles  from  your  place,  and  just  a  little  before  daybreak,  T  roused  myself  from 
my  drowsy  condition,  and  asked  my  companion  what  he  had  done  wlih  tlie  forty  dollars. 
*  Nev«r  mind.*  said  he,  •  you  are  not  emitted  to  any  of  this  load.  Was  it  not  I  who  finished, 
launched,  and  loaded  the  boat  V  Upon  this  I  grew  very  angry,  and  swore  1  would  have  my 
rights.  •  Rights  !  Riohts  !'  said  he,  with  a  grin  which  roused  my  ire  even  still  more,  «  ba  ! 
ha !  ha  f  1  made  at  him  with  a  leap,  'and  an  exclamation, '  yes,  RIHHTS  i  and  may  the  Al- 
mighty  Qod  have  merry  on  me,  if  I  do  not  get  them,  and  have  my  share  of  that  money,  or  send 
you  to  the  Devil,  where  you  came  from  !*  .^t  that  moment,  a  clap  of  thunder  seemed  to  strike 
the  boat  again  Into  the  skeleton  she  was  at  first  and  she  is  now,  as  yttu  found  her,  and  every 
plank,  oar,  sail,  mast,  liad  disappeared,  and  with  them  the  man  who  had  been  my  companion, 
and  whom  I  now  know  to  have  been  the  Devil  himself.  This  is  my  story.**  The  fisherman 
here  crossed  himself  several  times  devoutly :  Monsieur  P.,  having  taken  too  much  snufl!; 
sneezed — and  Azor,  thinking  he  smelt  sulphur  somewhere,  went  to  the  window  to  see  if  th# 
<*  skeleton  boat**  baid  not  been  whiffed  away  in  a  cloud.* 

• 

2.  THE  SWORD  AND  THE  OLIVE  BRANCH. 

This  paper  was  prepared  In  hasty  sheets,  during  the  war,  and  was  intended  fbr  the  press, 
nut  the  writer,  thinking  that  the  voke  of  a  single  man,  at  great  distance  from  civil  Iieadquar- 
ters,  woo'd  not  be  regarded,  and  disliklug  that  the  cry  of  Tremson  should  be  rateed  againet 
him,  withheld  It.  In  these  piping  times,  he  thinks  a  little  military  criticism  can  do  no  harm, 
and  having  revbied  and  amended  his  manuscripts,  has  offered  them  to  us  m  mars  ahstroctions, 
giving  to  as  a  A»<  by  the  way.  As  the  writer  disdaims  all  personality  In  an  offensive  sense, 
we  give  them  to  the  public,  asssuming  no  responsibility  for  his  opinions  of  matters  and  thing* ; 
believing,  however,  that  though  many  of  our  readers  may  reject  his  reasoning  and  conclusions, 
thai  some  grains  of  wheat  may  be  gathered  worthy  of  preservation. 

Tiie  writer  rnbokes  us  for  bad  printing  of  his  Latin  (about  which  be  says  be  is  more  tena- 
cious than  of  his  English),  and  requests  us,  if  we  mmstsr  any  lines  or  eolumus  of^Vrrofo,  to 
notice /ac«pi  and  /aer'si,  incorrectly  printed  for  paeem,  on  page  305,  volume  VI,  In  his  article. 
No.  1,  on  the  Sverd  mul  Olive  Branch, 

J.  D.  B.  Dillow,  Esq. — To  conquer  a  peaeCf  has  been  the  cry,  since  the  American  and  Mexl- 
can  armies  first  met  in  deadly  conflict,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  A  venera- 
ble gentleman  look  up  the  words  from  the  lips  of  a  high  civil  officer  at  the  headqoariera, 
Washington,  and  they  have  l)eea  echoed  and  re-echoed,  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  fair  i^epublic. 

If  the  distinguished  civilian  who  first  started  this  cry,  had  been  construing  Latin  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Caldwell,  in  the  classic  groves  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  was  eneace«l  wiih  the  6th  Chapter 
of  the  Ist  Book  of  Cesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  he  wonid  have  encountered  this 
passage :  «  Propferea  quod  Helvetlorum  Inter  fines,  et  Allobroguro  qui  nuper  pacati  erant, 
Rbodames  fluit.*'  etc^  etc.  If  the  Scholar  had  said,  **  Because  between  the  borders  of  the  Hel- 
vetians and  Allobrogians,  with  whom  peae^  wae  lately  made^  flows  the  Rhone.**  etc^  the  Prest- 

*  Thisstory^  or  the  whisky  punch  which  was  handed  round  inime  lately  afterward,  piping 
hot,  suggested  several  others  from  different  qiiariers ;  but  under  the  drenmsianees,  none  of 
itbem  were  suffidently  well  defined  to  make  a  strong  trnpraslon. 
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dtnt  womld  have  taid,  **  You  do  not  parrae  the  Idiom  of  the  Latin  Ungiuge,  nor  give  the  cor- 
rect Enellsh.  Paeati  means  tubdued;  they  were  rendered  peaceahle  etioogb,  but  It  was  efferted 
by  subjugation.  See  your  note  *  Nuper  paeati  dlr.uniur  quUi  biennlQ  ante  fuerant  domiti^  a  C. 
Pomptino  ;*  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  Allobrogiaus  were  suhdned  (dowuti),  subjected  to 
the  Rooiaoa,  two  years  before,  by  Caius  Pomptlnus.** 

In  the  14tli  chapter,  Ist  Book  of  the  Commentaries,  the  Scholar  would  meet  with  this  pae- 
sage :  "^Si  paeein  Populus  Romanus  cum  Helvetlis/a«;«r«<,"  which  be  would  properly  translate, 
M  If  the  people  of  Rome  were  diipo^ed  to  make  peace  with  the  Helvetians.**  Sin  bclio  persequl, 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  Cesar  chose  to  carry  on  war,  that  is,  to  attempt  to  conquer,  or  to 
Mibject,  or  to  subdue  the  Helvetians,  they  reminded  him  of  their  valor,  and  the  ancient  dtagraee 
of  tlie  Romans  in  a  former  war.  etc.,  etc. 

Now,  if  this  Chapel  Hill  Scholar  should  chance  to  rise  to  eminence  among  his  coontrymen, 
and  declare  in  later  days  that  Dr  Caldwell  was  not  only  a  most  accomplished  President  of  a  Col- 
lege, but  would  have  been  diKliuguished  as  a  Statesman  or  a  General,  had  lie  chosen  the  field  of 
politics  or  of  arms'(in  which  wise  observation  every  Philosophical  Student  of  the  University 
•f  North  Carolina  would  concur),  It  became  this  Scholar  to  recollect  bis  Latinity,  and  to  meat- 
are  his  words  and  his  conduct,  before  he  measured  swords  with  the  enemy. 

In  carrying  war  Into  the  Mexican  t(>rritory,  any  classical  or  military  man  would  have  sup- 
posed, that  as  the  Mexicans  so  much  resemble  the  Gauls,  a  great  civil  Chief  would  have  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  Commeniarles,  to  arrive  at  the  fruits  of  historical  experience  If  we  ara 
not  Romans,  the  Gauls  and  the  Mexicans  are  much  alike.  We  call  them  indolent  and  barbar- 
ous, and  our  soldiers  call  them  brave.  That  they  are  hardy  and  bold  behind  breastworks  bris- 
tled with  cannon  and  defended.by  a  multitude  of  men,  our  heavy  losses  too  truly  attest.  Like 
Che  Gauls,  they  are  Jealous  of  their  borders.  Like  the  Gauls,  they  are  tenacious  of  their  rights 
and  of  their  territory,  from  their  apprehension  of  the  liut  of  power  and  of  agxrandizement 
which  form  the  features  of  their  more  powerful  neighbor.  They  are  unfortunately  Ignorant, 
and  consequently  treacherous,  fond  of  war,  and  devoted  to  their  chiefs. 

If  we  bad  designed  to  vindicate  boundary,  to  treat,  to  secure  pe«ce,  that  was  one  thin?.  If 
we  designed  to  make  war,  to  conquer,  to  subdue,  to  acquire  territory,  that  was  quite  another  af- 
fair. I'he  cry,  after  the  first  hostilities,  was  a  peace  rry — construing  the  Eifglish  words  accord- 
ing  to  their  common  acceptation.  But  lo  military  earsltsoundod  diflerenily .  Was  this  Delphic? 
Was  this,  like  a  messags  to  the  Senate,  diplomatic?  Whatever  It  meant,  the  pursuit  of  the 
object  was  attended  with  Immense  waste  of  treasure,  awful  spilling  of  blood,  and  useless  and 
wanton  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  precious  Americans.  We  lost  more  In  battle,  and  by  disease  In 
an  accursed  climate,  than  all  Mexico  could  pay  for,  by  all  her  lands,  and  rivers,  and  mines. 
••  Dum  viiant  stultl  vitia,  in  eonlraria  onrruni  :**  when  stsip/s  men  (camiin^)  seek  to  avoid  one 
error,  they  fall  into  Its  opposite. 

The  words,  eonqutr  a  Peaetf.aeemed  to  show  a  paetflc  front,  and  the  venerable  Editor  who 
arraye4  ^^^^"^  in  bis  proof-sheels,  .expected,  before  he  had  set  up  m^ny  types  in  columns  and  In 
ttnet,  to  behold  the  Dove  with  Olive  Branch  in  mouth,  approaching  civil  headquaiters,  with 
glorMNIIdings.  Alas  I  his  meekness  and  hupianity  ni4ist  have  been  sorely  tried,  though  he 
neveririked  up  to  the  stratagem.  The  more  distinguished  Leader  whOm  he  followed,  saw,  from 
his  great«>r  elevation,  men  contending  In  bloody  strife,  and  iron  and  lead  thrown  in  storms  from 
the  mouths  of  most  unpeaceahle  weapons. 

The  object  was  the  aiquisltlbn  of  territory  bei/ondihe  Rio  Grande,  through  all  the  evolntlona, 
and  this  was  to  be  gained  by  bringing  on  w«r.  and  then  demanding  territory  for  indemnity.  H6 
who  insists  that  peace  was  the  object,  asserts  what  he  cannot  support  even  by  the  streneth  and 
shoulders  of  Atlas.  The  great  inconsistency  would  have  to  be  sustained,  th|^  Paesm  bello  ante- 
fero  (I  prefer  Peace  to  War)  means  the  same  thing  as  Fineere  pacem  (to  subdue,  to  subjugale), 
the  Pe4iu  Crf. 

You  cannot  expect  me,  sir,  a  plain  man,  to  travel  two  roads  at  once,  any  more  than  you  coifid 
expect  me  to  comprehend  the  profundity  of  the  three  lines  of  invasion  pointed  out  by  a  dlstln- 
gnisbed  quati  military  Senator.  I  most  insist  Iherefore,  that  the  great  civil  Chief  meant  one 
thing,  and  that  his  veneralile  Editor  meant  another  ;  and  that  if  the  two  Senior  Jkneriean  Oen* 
oraU  had  not  been  great  e&mmandere^  we  should  have  realized  the  truth  of  the  Latin  proverb, 
**  He  who  pursuits  two  hares,  is  sure  to  catch  neither.** 

When  we  say  Vtntere  pacem,  something  most  be  understood,  for  the  exproeslon  Is  elliptical. 
Vineere  Hoette^  Hague  pacts  conduiones  imponere.  We  cannot  conquer  peace,  or  a  Peace ; 
but  we  may  subdue  the  enerAy  and  seize  his  territory,  thus  imp^lng  conditions  of  Peace.  Ga- 
rere  belfum,  et  bello  persequi  (to  make  war  and  pursue  the  war),  wa.^  the  original  design,  that 
the  rase  of  the  uti  peseidetie  might  be  Invoked  in  fVaming  the  treaty  for  Indemnity.  The  nU 
poaeidetie,  in  the  beginning,  would  not  do,  for  there  was  the  Nueces,  and  tJiere  stood  quiet, 
modest,  unassuming  Peace.  The  Rio  Grande  reached  and  the  boundary  line  vindicated,  thaiit 
would  not  do,  for  then  nothing  could  He  bad  i»eyond,  and  the  uti  poeitideTls  would  come  too  soon. 
So  the  initiative^  as  it  was  termed,  had  to  l»e  taken,  and  our  conquering  legions  most  bathe  their 
limbs  in  Pacific  seas,  beyond  the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres,  and  the  Snowy  Monntains,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  Mexico  is  attached  by  aisorptiofi.  This  process,  to  prosaic  men,  residing  on  the 
%anks  (if  the  Miialsslppi,  who  are  aceustomed  to  the  slow  process  of  tne  Father  of  Waters  in 
making  land  by  alUivlal  deposits,  appears  astonishing  and  magnlfioent  I    Verily,  tlie  antho%of 
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tMfl  absorbing  Khmiie  hat  stir  passed  the  sreat  MMsstppi  in  bto  conceptions,  and  the  gntA 
Qbengis  Khan  in  predatory  evolutions  for  acquiring  territory. 

On  the  snbjeet  of  Peare,  the  Mexicans  were  not  allowed  volition.  We  crossed  the  Nueces 
invaded  Tamaulipas,  and  encamped  on  the  banlcsor  the  Bio  Grande.  The  Americans  naw  tb« 
moon  and  stars  above  th(>m.  but  they  stretched  their  limbs  on  Mexican  com  and  cotton  fields. 
Feace  woald  have  continued  and  been  maintained  by  encamping  on  the  left  l>ank  of  the  Nueces. 
The  show  of  the  Olive  Branch,  on  our  march  to  Point  Isi^)el,  the  Mexicans  distrusted.  Whem 
the  British  pretended  peace,  in  their  military  occupation  of  BosiODt  neither  Hancocic  nor  Fat- 
rlclc  Henry  believed  the  cry. 

The  orders  to  General  Taylor  for  the  forward  march,  were  of  date  13th  January,  1846,  and 
yet  Commodore  9loat,  in  command  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  received  instructions  dated  June  34. 
lS45.and  an  officer  was  sent  from  Washington,  in  November,  1845,  with  instructions  to  Capt.. 
Fremont,  twth  loolcing  to  the  occupation  of  California,  and  a  treaty  based  on  the  uti  po«aideti», 
**  The  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis^**  are  the  very  words  used  by  the  Naval  Secretary,  in  his 
developed  orders  to  Commodore  Sloat,  of  July  and  August,  1846.  I  hate  the  semblance  of  po- 
litical discussion,  and  prefer  making  points  in  the  notice  of  military  movements.  But  I  think  I 
have  rendered  my  assertion  unassailable,  that  the  object  of  the  orders  for  General  Taylor*» 
march  to  the  Rio  Orande.  was  not  peace,  but  war^-that  the  swsrd  was  held  out  to  nhdms — and 
that  the  display  of  the  Olive  Branchy  by  our  Oovemmsnl,  was  ungracious  and  inrineere. 

B. 

3.  EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  city,  though  expecting  to  return  by  20th  Augost  and 
remain,  it  is  probable  some  communications  intended  for  this  number,  have  not  been  noticed' 
ki  It.  Our  Periodical  and  Book  notices  must  be  delayed  for  a  similar  reason.  General  Hunt^ 
on  the  Finances  of  Texas,  w^ll  not  be  neglected  in  our  next. 

We  call  attention  again  to  the  Comiikrcia.l  Dipartmskt  of  itie  University  of  IjOuisiafia.  la 
which  Lectures  will  be  delivered  during  next  winter,  etc.,  and  request  a  reference  to  the  Clr- 
calar  in  our  last  number,  and  the  advertisement  In  this. 

Our  subscribers  will  please  oblige  U4  by  prompt  remittances,  and  by  Increasing  the  patronag* 
of  the  Review  among  their  friends.  The  triumph  of  the  work  over  all  obstacles,  shall  now 
be  complete.  No  man  can  know  what  these  obstacles  have  been.  We  also  Invite  articles,  and 
the  correspondence  of  practical  citizens.  , 

4.  LOUISIANA  fflSTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

• 

The  Editor  acknowledges  the  receipt,  as  Secretary,  of  an  interesting  letter  from  John  Per- 
kins, Esq.,  now  collecting  docuraf  nts  in  Europe,  firom  which  he  makes  this  extract :  ><  I  have 
presented, .  through  you,  to  the  Society,  a  Summary  of  our  hifl|ory,  embraced  In  one 'large 
quarto  volume  of  500  pages,,  reaching  down  to  1710-  I  must  ask  your  especial  ezamlnalioii 
of  this  volume,  for  1  believe  it  will  be  found  to  contain  matter  of  much  interest,  that  J^  never 
before  been  published.  The  compilation  of  the  rest  of  the  documents  is  progressing^  and  t 
believe  that,  by  next  fall,  the  State  will  be  in  possesion  of  a  complete  Index  to  all  the  papers 
III  any  of  the  French  Archives^  pertaining  to  our  history,  liy  health  has  been  so  delicate  that 
I  have  been  compelled  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  Mr.  Mar^ry,  who  has  brought  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  engagement  with  me,  the  seal  of  a  student  of  history,  who  has  made  the* 
Archives  the  study  of  years,  and  who,  I  hope,  may  find  a  Juster  recompense  for  his  labors  Ib 
the  future  employ  of  our  State,  should  It  make  an  appropriation,  than  he  has  received  In  the 
tmall  sum  I  have  given  him.  Mr.  Margry  will  publish  the  ensuing  year,  a  work  upon  the 
numerous  attempts  to  find  an  Eastern  Passage  through  America,  made  by  the  early  French 
voyagers.  He  has  also  in  hand,  a  life  of  La  Salle,  that  will  throw  much  light  upop  the  earli- 
est period  of  our  history.  I  feel  It  but  due  to  him,  that  I  mention  hb  name  to  you,  with  the 
request  that  you  urge  the  propriety  of  his  being  employed  In  any  future  researches  that  may 
be  made.*' 

5.  CINCINNATI  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY. 

We  have  received  the  Report  for  1849.  The  regular  and  honorary  members  reach  1,517  in 
mimher.  The  library  con^t%of  8,195  volumes— 2.098  volumes,  at  a  cost  of  f  1,955  61,  hav^ 
Inc  been  added  in  one  year.  Numerous  lectures,  within  the  past  year,  have  been  delivered' 
before  the  association.  We  congratulate  the  Society  upon  Its  eminent  and  flattering  w^c- 
cess.    The  officers  for  1849.  are 

Cteorge  T,  Stedwum.  President; 

Joseph  C.  Butler^  Vice    « 

James  LupUm^  Corresponding  Secretary ; 

Roberf  L.  Flibian^  Recording        •• 

Oeorge  8.  Doid^  Treasurer : 
B,  D.  Bwmngton,  CkarUs  ReokiH^  Charles  J.  Adorns^  fT.  H.  Davits  Samuel  lUckoHsom, 
Directors. 
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ART,  I-THB  iAEB  AND  VALLEY  TRADE, 

CXTBNT  OF  OUR  INLAND  TRADB;  TRADE  AND  TONNAGE  LAKES,  19#;  1850 
AND  1800;  9TEAM  TONNAGE.  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION.  WESTERN  RIV> 
«R8:  POPULATION  OP  LAKE  COUNTRY,  AND  C0MMUNK5ATI0N  WITH 
MISSISSIPPI  AND  THE  ATLANTIC^  BXTBNT  OF  LAKES;  AMERICAN  AND 
IIEITI8H  MARITIME   POWER  ON  LAKES.    ETC. 

No  COUNTRY  in  the  world  can  be  said  to  possess,  in  an  equal  degree 
with  ours,  the  &cilities  for  an  extended  itdtund  comnurce  between  its 
parts,  and  a  foreign  o^mmerce  between  the  whole  and  the  other  nmri> 
iime  and  trading  powers.  First  we  have  the  Atlantic,  with  its  deep 
bays  and  harbors,  stretching  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  our 
shores.  Then  is  added  to  us  the  Missisippi,  that  great  *<  inland  sea," 
whose  sources  alike  ripple  in  the  Hocky  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  whose  tributaries  drain  an  empire.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  our 
soothem  limits,  is  a  boundless  expanse.  The  Pacific  for  a  thousand 
miles,  has  fallen  into  our  possession.  Upon  our  northern  border  flow 
the  Great  Lakes,  which,  as  the  centers  of  immense  commerce,  vie 
already  with  the  old  <<  Father  of  Rivers  "  himself.  Never  was  nation 
so  favored,  in  the  history  of  man.  Who  shall  wonder  that,  in  the  con- 
-scioasness  of  maritime  power,  we  have  already  become  arrc^nt,  and 
threaten,  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch,  to  raise  the  broom  to  our  masthead, 
as  though  we  would  sweep,  with  it,  the  seas. 

Having  given  very  full  statistics,  at  difierent  times,  of  the  Atlantic 
^commerce,  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Mississippi,  it  occurs  to  us,  we  have  not  done  full  justice  to  the 
JuAEBa  We  have,  indeed,  furnished  several  papers  upon  them,  as  will 
be  found  from  our  volumes;  but  not  one  appears,  upon  examination, 
suffieiendy  elaborate  or  satisfactory.*  We,  therefore,  seize  the  present 
opportunity  of  a  visit  to  these  Lakes,  and  passage  across  them,  to  pre- 
sent what  matter  couki  be  collected. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  tCokmel  Albert,  being  called  upon  to 
report  such  information  as  could  be  had  by  the  Ensfineers'  Department, 
in  regard  to  the  Lakes,  presented  a  document  of  great  interest  and 

•  See  CenuBercial  Review.  Vols.  I,  H,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  especiaHy  the  articles 
entitled,  "Western  Lakes,"  "  Progress  Ameriocn  Commerce,"  <*  Progress  Qreat 
West";  alio,  Vol.  VH,  No.  1,  aiSde,  "  Comaanieatton  between  Atlantic  and 
Pacific" 
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valae,  which,  being  official  and  of  latest  date,  will  form  the  ground- 
work of  our  present  remarks. 

The  value  of  Lake  commerce,  in  1841,  was 

Imports, $33,483,441 

ftcports, i 32,342,541 

Or,  dividing  this  amount  by  two,  since  the  exports  of  one  place  are  the 
imports  of  another,  we  have  $32,913,011,  as  the  floating  value  of  Lake 
commerce,  in  184L 

TRADE  or  LAKES,  1846 — EXPOETg  i^TD  DCPOBTB. 

Oswegatchie  District, $180,555  Sue. 

Ohamplain.  Buffiilo, $48,989,116 

Whitehall, 6,327,489        Oonneaut, 380,475 

PlatlBbarg  Distriet, 1,160,844        Ashtabula, 715,467 

Burlington,     «        3,777,726        Fairport, 819,584 

OwTARio.                                                          Cleveland, 12.559,110 

Sackett'8  Harbor  IWstrict,. .  .2,735,091        Sandusky, 5,943,127 

Dext«rPort, 484,575       Monroe, 9,519.067 

PortOntario, 423,724        Detroit, 8,706,348 

Oswego, 9,502,980       Erie, 6,373,246 

BigSodus, 39,206       Blaek  River, 215,040 

Rocbeste% 212,926       Verraillion, 137,770 

PnltneyviUe, 20,342  Michigan. 

Niagara, 606,863       Chicago, 3,927,150 

T0tal  commerce,  1846, $123,829,821 

Or,  dividing,  as  in  1841,  by  two,  we  have  a  total  of  $61,914,910,  hav- 
ing nearly  donbled  in  five  years^  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  increased  sev- 
enteen and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum.  The  registered,  enrolled^  and 
licenced  tonnage  of  the  Lakes,  was : 

TONNAGE,  1846. 

Qhampiam  District, 3,192  Cape  Vincent, 2,230 

Sackett's  Harbor  District, 4,279  Presque  Isle, 2,993 

Oswego  "  16,046  Cuyahoga, 18,526 

Niagara  "         75  Sandusky, 2,864 

Gmieases  "  769  Maumee, 3,163 

Oswegatchie  "  2,058  Detroit, 24,804 

BufEE£>  "  24,770  Mackinaw, 1,067 


Total  Tonaage, 108,836 

having  increased  since  1841,  in  very  nearly  the  precise  ratio  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports.  The  whole  number  of  clearances  and  entries  upon 
the  Lakes,  was,  in  1846,  15,855,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  mereben* 
dise  carried,  3,861,088,  also  an  increase  of  over  seventeen  and  a  half 
per  cent,  per  annum,  since  1841. 

It  ought  to  have  been  observed  above,  that  in  the  list  of  Lake  ports 
and  the  amount  of  their  trade,  the  following  were  omitted  as  not  ascer- 
tained: Black  Rock,  Silver  Creek,  Irving.  Portland,  Huron,  and  Dun- 
kirk, on  Lake  Erie;  St  Joseph,  Grand  Kiver,  Kalamazoo,  New  Buh 
fido,  Michigan  City,  Mouth  of  Calumie,  Little  Fort,  Sombport,  Racine, 
Milwaukie,  Sheboygan,  and  Manitowoc,  upon  Lake  Michigan. 
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In  addition  to  the' American  tonnage,  the  British  have  apon  the 
Lakes,  46,576  tons,  of  which  30,000  tons  are  employed  in  the  Ameri- 
can trade— making  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  in  the  American  trade 
for  1846,  136,836  tons. 

The  value  of  this  American  shipping,  in  ]846.  is  estimated  by  one 
account  t5.34 1,800,  and  by  another,  96,000,000.  It  may  be  safely  put 
down  at  t7,000,000,  including  the  value  of  British  vessels  employed 
by  us.  The  annual  expenses  upon  all  this  shipping,  including  interest 
and  insurance,  is  very  near  92,000,C00. 

The  Passenger  trade  of  the  Lakes  amounts  to  about  250,000  per  an- 
num in  numbers,  and  cost  of  carriage,  perhaps,  $1,250,000.  The 
number  of  mariners  employed^  6,972. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  has  been  observed  since 
1846,  we  may  state  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes,  as  compared  now  witk 
1841,  as  follows: 

oomnacB  or  thb  laxis,  1849-M. 

Exports  and  imports,  increase  4  yrs.  at  171  per  cent,  per  annom,.  ,$l(iS^5^JW 

Tonnage, "        "    "        "           "              tons,....  185,017 

Tons  merchandise  carried ^ 6,536,844' 

British  commerce  employed, 51,000 

Vidne  American  shipping, , 10,200,000' 

Expenses    "           '^ 3,400,000' 

Passengers  carried^ « 4S5,<W 

Reoeipii  from  passengen, 3,335,000' 

Muinere, t0,50a» 

The  Bufialo  Advertiser  has,  however,  fumishe^the  following  as  the 

TomrAcm  or  thx  lakes,  1849 

BtMinert  ftBd      B«rqaM      Beboon*    Blooj^aiid  To»- 

Porta.  ProtiRltori.    and  Brigs.        crt.  Bcoira.      Total.  nafft. 

BuAdo, 43 31 85 5..\...163 43,S!65,40 

Preeque Isle, 5......  4 14... \.  33 6,5!37,07 

Oayahoga, 10 33 55 17. . . .  \l05 83,949,8$ 

Baodoskv, 7 4 34 3 46L....  8,458,85 

Miami, 4 11 2 17.....  2,921,87 

Detroit, 43.. ....  9 109 36 197.. .  ..523,609,6) 

OniCBgO, ...............    <»......  1<J .  •  ....    dd .....    J.......    4l.....  XJL  I'fvl  ,4S 

MidriTmiackinac 3 31 1 35 1^1,51 

Leviston, 1... 8 9.....      753,11 

Kocneftier,  .............  ^......     ......     o.....  x......     9.....   i ,.«vo,iMf 

x/8  wCkO,    ...............JIv......    «f......     ^Rf .....         ......  MvJm  •  .  .  .  .  X  '  f^A  0,vA 

Osw^aichie, 4 4 8 3,315,63 

Cape  Vincent, 1 8 9 1,706,63 

Sackctt's  Harbor, 3 4 33 103 5,484,18 

Oampiain, 3 35 63 90 4,653,51 

140  98  548       139  915         153,436,63 

■UnSH  TONMAOB  ON  LAKX  OlfTAEIO. 

The  comparative  increase  of  steamers,  propellers,  and  other  vessels, 
owned  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  employed  on  the  inland  waters  of  Canada, 
dnriog  the  season  of  1846  and  1847,  was  as  follows : 
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1647.  1846. 

Steamera, * 67 57 

Propellere  (lake  and  river), 14 13 

filiipe, 2 2 

BrieantineB  (30  tons  and  abeve),  ....  5 5 

Sahoonen, ..110 94 

Bai^ea 300 300 


Total, 498 €11 

Tannage  (aggregate), 63,346 56,380 

Valued  at $2,750,000 #2,472,000 


There  were  built  on  Lake  Erie,  daring  1848,  and  to  be  in  eonunit- 
dion  in  1849,  the  following  sleamersy  viz.:  At  Sandusky,  the  AUbaaa 
of  1,200  tons;  at  Buffiilo,  the  Keystone  State,  of  1,354  tons;  at  De- 
4roit.  the  May  Floiwrer,  of  1,300  tons;  at  Cleveland,  the  ■  *,  of 
1,300  tons;  at  Newport,  the  Atlantic,  of  1,000  tons.  -  And  the  foIk>w- 
ing  propellers^  vie. :  at  Cleveland,  the  — — ,  of  450  tons,  and  the 

Troy,  of  350  tons ;  at  Bulido,  the ,  of  450  tons — ^in  all,  7,404 

itoos. 

TOTAf.  r0H5A0k  AND  YALOAXKHr. 

45,067  tonhage  of  steamers,  ralued  at $9,380,000  ' 

15,685        "  piMJellehi,       "       950JDOO 

101,080       "  aailvesaek,     **       3  538JW)0^ 

.161,832  17,868,000 

in  order  to  form  any  leetimate  of  what  the  value  of  the  Lake  com- 
(inerce,  ten  years  lience,  eay  in  1860,  will  be,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  country  which  is  tributary,  '*  the  region  whose  inter- 
-course  is  fieicilitated  by  this  commerce,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  of 
the  adjacent  States.;  extent  of  that  soil,  and  extent  of  lands  yet  unoccu- 
pied; the  pqpulation  depending  upon  the  Lakes,  as  a  means  of  commu- 
-oicatiog  with  a  market  alrtody  great  and  daily  increasing;  the  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  climate  and  its  general  salubrity ;  the  character  of  the 
population,  and  of  the  foreign  emigrant,  to  whom  the  Lake  region  isse 
^eat  a  favorite;  the  cheapness  of  the  land/'  etc.,  etc.  With  these  ele- 
ments of  progress  at  work,  it  cannot  be  unftur  to  argue,  that  the  in- 
crease for  the  next  ten  years,  will  not  be  materially  less  than  in  the 
years  from  1840  to  1846.  Upon  this  basis,  we  construct  the  following 
(able: 

OOMXBIOB  OP  LAXX8,  1860. 

Talne  of  exports,  imports,  and  passengers, f213,507,38S* 

Amount  of  tonnage  on  Lakes, 367,085 

Value  American  snipping  on  Lakes, $14,208,000 

If  we  compare  the  results  as  furnished,  with  those  from  the  Western 
Rivers,  some  instructive  comparison?  may  be  made. 

*  The  net  value  is  alone  involved  in  this  amount,  that  is,  half  the  aggregate 
Talue  of  the  ei^ports  and  imports  ;  since  the  exports  of  one  place  are  imports  of 
another. 
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18^.  1846. 

New  OrleanB/. 80,993 

StLoub, 14,725 

Cincinnati, 12,026 — — r 


Pittslrargli, 10,107. 

Louisville, 4,6118. 

NashvUle, 3,810. 


T»tal, 126,27« .249,056 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  in  i842»  there  were  4,000  boats  of 
other  kinds,  flat-boats^  etc.,  employed,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  af 
300,000  tons,  making  the  whole  tonoa^  for  that  year  426,278  tons. 
it  is  supposed  that  the  flatboats  carried  about  600,000  tons,  and  the 
steamboats  1,26^,780  tons,  making  a  total  of  merchandise  transported  on 
the  Western  Rivers,  in  1842,  of  1,862,780  tons.  Estimating  these 
tons  as  equally  valuable  wiih  those  of  the  Lakes,  and  it  is  thought  they 
are  more  so,  and  we  have  Lake  tonnage  both  wa3r8,  or  duplicate  enu- 
meration, 3,861,088,  divided  by  two,  1,930,544,  worth  964,913,910,  or 
•32.07  per  too :  therefore  the  1,862,780  tone  of  the  River  trade,  with 
New  Ofkans,  will  be  $69,739,364,  for  1842.  This  is  Col.  Albert's 
calculation.  The  New  Orleans  returns,  however,  show  a  receipt  at 
that  city,  in  1842.  of  45,716,045.  and  in  1846-47,  of  90,033,256  tons, 
being  a  Utile  less  tnan  double  in  four  years ;  but  taking  the  average  re- 
ceipts from  1842  to  1845.  viz.,  54,184,484,  and  comparing  them  with 
average  receipts  from  1845  to  1848,  76,051^248,  we  have  an  increase 
of  very  nearly  ten  per  cent  per  annum.  Col.  Albert  makes  the  pai^ 
centage  only  about  five  and  three-fourths  per  cent. — clearly  an  impor- 
tant mistake.  A  very  respectable  committee  in  Cincinnati,  in  1842, 
estimated  the  aggregate  trade  on  Western  Rivers,  exclusive  of  that  of 
New  Orleans,  at  $70,000,000.  Supposing  this  to  have  increased  at  the 
same  rale  as  New  Orleans  trade,  we  would  have  for  1840,  Ql  1  l.OOO,- 
000,  and  the  whole  Western  River  trade,  in  1849,  $190,777,151  net; 
or  a  floating  trade  of  double  that  sum,  the  exports  of  one  town  being 
the  imports  of  another,  viz.,  $381,554,362.  If  the  passenger  earnings 
be  added,  the  net  result  of  river  trade  will  be  swelled  to  nearly  $195,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  ail  the  boats,  in  1842,  was  $10,522,240.  If 
they  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  trade  of  New  Or- 
leans, the  present  value  per  annum  of  boats  afloat  would  be  $20,000,- 
000  nearly.  The  working  expense  of  this  craft,  and  sustaining  it,  is 
over  one  hundred  per  cent  on  its  cost,  per  annum,  or  on  $20,000,000 
about  $25,000,000.  The  boatmen  on  Western  Rivers,  in  1842,  were 
20.418 :  at  ten  per  cent  increase,  we  have  in  1849,  nearly  20,000. 

By  another,  estimation  based  upon  the  increase  of  tonnage  upon 
Western  Rivers,  which  from  1842  to  1846  was  twenty-four  per  cent, 
and  supposing  the  same  increase  preserved  «nce,  we  would  have  the 
value  of  river  trade  in  1849  $218,400,000,  or  including  passengers, 
about  $225,000,000  net,  or  a  floating  trade  of  $450,000,000,  annually ; 
that  is,  adding  up  the  exports  and  imports  of  aH  the  various  towns. 

The  whole  population  dependent  entirely  upon  these  Lakes,  CoK  Al- 
bert estimates  at  6,191,555  in  184$,  or  in  1849,  probably  7,000,000-^ 
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bat  this  is  evidently  much  below  the  figure,  since  the  West  increases 
Cuter  than  the  Union,  and  should  rather  be  8,000,000. 

What  the  future  population  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  may  be,  and. 
what  the  amount  of  its  commerce,  are  questions  of  some  importance,  but 
in  the  discussion  of  which  the  imagination  is  not  unapt  to  run  wild  and 
become  bewiJdered.  Even  sober  reason  seems  elevatexl  upon  the  wings 
of  fancy.  Upon  the  calculation  of  Col  Albert,  the  Valley  contains 
666,666  square  miles  of  good  arable  land.  To  people  this  region  with 
the  average  of  the  fertile  parts  of  Europe,  1 10  to  the  square  mile,  there 
would  be  a  total  of  73,333,260  inhabitants ;  with  the  density  of  France, 
165.1  to  the  mile,  it  would  be  110,066,556;  and  of  Great  Britain, 
222.6  to  the  mile,  146,399,851.  Immense  periods  may  be  required  to 
produce  this,  but  the  result  ie  more  than  practicable,  even  with  greai 
prosperity.  If,  however,  the  advances  for  the  next  twenty  years  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  last  six  or  eight,  five  per  cent,  we  shall  have,  in 
1870, 17,775,979  inhabitants  in  the  great  Valley. 

The  productions  of  these  people  will  follow  some  fixed  relation  to 
their  numbers;  and  if  the  productiveness  of  the  region  be  considered, 
Col.  Albert's  calculation  upon  the  basis  of  Professor  Tucker,  will  ap- 
pear reasonable,  viz ,  as  8  is  to  5  :  i.  e..  to  every  five  per  cent  increase 
in  population,  there  will  be  an  ei?ht  per  cent  increase  in  production,  re- 
versing Mr.  Malthus's  niles.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  figures,  found 
by  the  two  estimates  of  Western  commerce  we  have  given  for  1849,  the 
amount  for  1850  will  be  at  least  $250,000,000.  Col.  Albert  estimates 
9274,000,000,  and  calculates  the  increase  at  eight  per  cent,  vis: 

Gommerce  Great  West,  1 850, ,, 1374,459,81  e 

'^      1860, 494.027,668 

^        "      1870, 889,349,802 

The  figures  seem  prodigious,  but  governed  by  the  light  of  the  past,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  we  have  a  right  to  doubt  The  most  sober- 
minded  and  skeptical  reader  will  not,  however,  venture  to  fix  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Valley,  in  1870,  at  less  than  15,000,000,  and  its  commerce 
at  500,000,000,  being  little  less  than  the  whole  Union  now.  The  prob- 
able navigation  by  steam  on  the  western  waters  tributary  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  estimated  by  Col.  Long,  of  the  Engineers  .- 

XltIS  WISTESN  8TXAM  NAVIGATION. 

Jtittimppi  and  Branches.    Ohion, 60  Big  Black, 150 

llississipjji  proper,  .  .2000  Forked  Deer, 195  Fayou  l)e  Qlase. . .     90 

8t  Croix, 80  Big  Hatchee, 75  Bayou  Care, 140 

8t  Peters, 120  St.  Francis, 300  Bayou  Lafourche.  .     60 

Chippeway, 70  White, 500  Bayou  Rouge. 40 

Black, 60  Big  Black, 60  Bajou  Plaquiminee,   12 

WiacoDsin, 180  Spring, 50  Bayou  Teche 96 

Rock, 850  Arkansas, 600  Grand  River, 12 

Iowa, ,,.  no  Canadian, 60  Bayou  Sorrele 12 

Oedar, 60  Neosho, 60  Bayou  (  hien, 5 

Des  Moines, 250  Tasoo, 300  Muttiwi  and   Branehes. 

Illinois, 245  Tallahatchee, 300  Missouri  proper,. .  .1500 

Haremec, 60  Tallabusha, :    130  Yellowstone 300 

Kaakaskia, 150  Big  Sun  Flower, 80  Platte  River, 40 

Sig  Muddy, 5  I#ittle  Sun  Flower,. . .    70  Kansas, 150 
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Owge^ 875  Oreen, 150  Bayou  Boeaf, 150 

Orand, 90  Barren, SO  Hayou  Hagon, 175 

Ohw  mnd  Hi  BrwuJtes.  Wabash, 400  Bayoa  Louis, 30 

Oiiio  proper, 1000  Oumberlaad, 400  Tensas, ISQ 

Allegnany 200  Tennneesee, 790  Lacke  Bist^naT*  •  •  •  •    60 

Hononganela, 60   Red  Riier  and  BranefuM.    Lake  Caddo,  •  *. 75 

Moskingum, 70  Red  River  proper, . . .  1500  Sulphur  Fork, ......  100 

Kanawha  65  Wachita, 375  Little  River, 65 

Biff  Sandy, 50  Saline, 100  Eiamif^hi, 40 

Scioto 50  Little  Missouri,  .... .     50  Boggy, ,.,    40 

Kentucky, 62  Hayou  D*Arboune, . .     60  Bayou  Pierre, 150 

Salt  River, 35  Bayou  Bartholomew,   150  Atchafalaya, 360 

Total,.....,.,., 16«674 

The  popalation  which  depends  upon  the  Lakes  for  a  market,  is  em* 
braced  within  eight  Slates,  viz : 

Vermont, 177.2^8 

New  York, 608,1 1 6 

Pennsylvania, 126,094 

Ohio, 723119 

Michigan, 212,267 

Indiana, ' 250263 

BlSnois,. 93,069 

Wisconsin, 23,045 

Tofcalyl840„ , 2,313,251 

Add  increase  since, 14256  6^ 

Total,  1850, 3,569,876 

The  estimate  is  made  upon  an  annual  increase  of  five  per  cent  per 
annaro,  which  wasahout  maintained  from  1840  to  1846. 

The  numher  of  American  steamboats  on  the  upper  Lakei,  above  Ni- 
agara, was  in  1847,  62  ;  propellers  18,  barques  and  brigs,  59 ;  schoon- 
ers, sloops  and  scows,  310.  The  average  tonnage  of  steamers  being 
400,  propeHere  di28,  brigs  and  barks  230,  schooners  152,  sloops,  etc.,  46; 
There  were  on  Lake  Ootario,  at  the  same  time,  8  steamers  of  average 
277  tons,  10  propellers  of  275  tons,  186  sailing  vessels  of  1 14  tons  \  on 
Lake  Champlain  Z^hBZ  •tcuvi,  not  enumerated. 

The  whole  amount  expended  by  Government,  from  1806  to  1845^ 
npon  improvements  of  the 

Lake  Harbors, 1^,790,500    ' 

Western  Rivers, 2,758,800 

^5549^300 

The  great  Lakes  are  connected  with  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
by— 

1.  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  96}  miles  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  6 
feet  de^p;  locks  17  ;  total  lockage  158  feet  It  connects  the  Chicago, 
which  empties  into  Lake  Michigan,  with  the  Illinois  at  La  Salle,  213 
miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Illinois  is  navigable  all  the  year  in 
flatboats,  and  4  months  by  steam  (the  ice  season  being  excluded). 

2  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  This  extends  from  LafayeUe,  about 
378  miles  above  the  Wabash  mouth,  where  it  enters  the  Ohio,  to  To* 
ledo  on  the  Maumee,  adjacent  to  Lake  Erie,  and  is  187  miles  long.    It 
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it  intended  to  complete  the  canal  from  Lafayette  to  the  Ohio  Rfver.  ^ 
a  ^lace  called  Jundi&n^  this  canal  intersects  the  Miami  Caoal  from  Cin- 
cinnati. It  i»  probable  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  is  now  cof^plete 
to  Terra '  Haute,  on  the  Wabash.  .  The  Muskingum  ImpravemeiU  ex- 
tends  to  the  Muskingum  River,  at  or  neav  Zanesviile,  and  is  91  miles 
long. 

'3.  Sandy  cmd  Beapir  Canml^  connecting  the  Beaver  River  with  the 
Lake  from  the  Ohio.  4.  Mahoning  Comal,  being  a  cross  canal  of  8$ 
miles  long.  There  is  a  canal  called  the  Beaver  and  Erie^  136  miiet 
loBg,.connecting  with  the  Ohio  28  mrles  below  Pittsburgh.  The  con- 
Keetion  with  I^ke  Ontario  is  by  the  Welland  Canal  m  Canada,  and 
with  Ontario  and  Champlain  by  the  New  York  canals.  The  points  of 
union  of  these  canals,  then,  wth  the  Mississippi,  are  as  follows:  mouth 
of  Illinois  on  the  Mississippi,  40  miles  above  St.  Louis;  mouth  of  Wa- 
bash on  the  Ohioy.  130  miles  from  the  Mississippi;  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Ohio,  550  miles  from  Missiesippi^  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio,  589  miles- 
from  Mississippi ;  mouth  of  the  Hockinir,  on  the  Ohio,  756  miles  from 
Mississippi ;  Marietta,  on  the  Ohio,  78?  miles  from  Mississippi ;  at 
mouth  Little  Beaver,  on  Ohio,  924  miles  from  Mississippi. 

liy addition  to  these  numerous  canalsr  there  is  a  raiiroad  in  partial 
completioBr  fr6m  St.  Josephs^  on  Lake  Michis^aB,  to  Detroit,  SOO  mi]e» 
fong.  The  Mad  River  and  Erie  road  extends  from  Sandusky  on  the 
Lake  to  Dayton^  CHtio.  The  connectmn  of  this  road  with  the  Little 
Miami  at  Springfield,  completes  the  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky. 

The  great  Erie  Canal  connects  Bufialo  on  Lake  Erie  with  Albany 
on  the  Hudson,  and  is  363  miles  long,  etc.,  etc  There  are  several 
branches.  The  branch  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario ; 
the  Black  River  Canal ;  the  Champhia  Canal^  to  Whitehall  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Champlain,  65  miles  long.  Thus  is  the  Hudson  Kver 
at  Albany  connectea  by  this  canal  and  its  tributaries,  with  Lakes  Erie^ 
Ontario,  and  Champlain,  The  canal  also  connects  with  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Chenango  Canal  from  Utica  to  the  Susquehanna,,  and  thence  by 
pSennsylvania  canals,  or  from  Rochester,  by  the  G^enessee  Valley  Caoav 
to  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Alleghany  River,  and  Uience  (• 
the  Mississippi. 

From  Montezuma^  on  the  Erie  Canal,  205  mil»  west  of  Albeo^rr 
there  is  a  connection  with  Philadelphia  by  the  Seneca  Lake  and  Canal, 
Chenung  Canal,  Williamsport  Railroad  75  miles,.  Susquehanna  Canal, 
Harrisburg,  etc.^  Railroads,.  107  miles.     Total  distance,.  360  miles. 

From  the  Erie  Canal  at  Montezuma,  there  is  a  connection  with  Bal- 
timore by  the  Cayuga  Lake,  by  the  Ithica  and  Oswego  Rnilroad,  by  the 
river  Susquehanna,,  thence  by  railroad  or  water,  etc.,  to  Baltimore. 

A  railroad  is  now  in  operation  from  Bnflhlo  to  Albany,  from  Albany 
to  Boston,  and  also  to  New  York. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  Riiilroad  connects  the  Atlantic  with^ 
the  Ohio,  and  of  course  with  the  Lakes.    It  consists  of 

The  Oolumbia  Railroad  to  Harrisburg  on  Sosquellanna,... . .  82  milMk. 

Oenter  DiviBion  Pennsylvania  Clmal, 172 

Railroad  from  Hollidaysbarg  tO'JohnstowEv 36 

Ifestem  Division  Pennsylvania  Oanal, . . » 104 


Total, 3941 


tt- 
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In  reference  to  the  application  of  the  commercial  mean»of  the  Lakes 
to  tbepurpoaee  of  defenae,  Col.  Albert  caloolatea  the  preaent  commer*^ 
^ial  marine  of  the  upper  Lakes,  ie  adeqjuate  t»  supply^,  without  injury 
to  the  commerce  of  a  stat^  of  war,  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  national  fleet, 
means  of  transporting  ten  thousand  men  and  all  their  supplies-— meana 
af  creating^ aV  short  notice,  ten  heavily  armed  steamers,  and  of  furnish- 
ing li500  mariners.  Though  in  cases  of  emerffeuoy,  the  whole  com- 
mercial marine  of  the  upper  Lakes  could  be  made  tributary  to  their  de* 
fense. 

In  regard  to  the  lower  Lakes,  or  those  below  the  Falls  of  Niagan^ 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  British  have  greatly  the  preponderance  on- 
Lake  Ontario,  our  mariners  there  being  1,300  arailable  for  war,  four 
heavily  armed  steamers,  and  15,000  tons  shipping.  0»  Champlaiii| 
hoWever,  the  American  power  is  supreme.  The  dimensions  of  the  Wei- 
land  Canal  are  not  such  as  will  admit  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Brit- 
ish on  Ontario  to  be  felt  on  the  upper  Lakes.  Their  force  is  as  folfowsy 
compared  with  ours: 

BtniSB  MABIXX  mt  LAKE  OMTAIIO-. 

57  stmmtn,  avoragiag 900  tons* 

6  lake  propellers 300    *' 

7  river       "         75    -* 

5  ships  averaging 500 

6  briganUnes,   "    150 

M  aahoonen,     "    150 

300  barffes,  ** 40 

30  emidl craft,    <•    ..^ 90    *« 


**■ , 
«- 
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i  ifaainetB.  averaging SH  tons. 

10  pvepellerB,       "      975 

904  saibng  veuela«,av«nging  ,...«......»... 114 


0% 


By  means  of  locking  the  St  Lawrence,  heavy  armed  steamers  can  bar 
passed  into  the  Laka  from  Montreal ;  and  although  the  Welland  Canal 
will  not  admit  larffe  armed  vessels,  every  supply  from  the  St  Lawrence 
may  be  dispatched  to  the  upper  Lakes  through  it. 

The  entire  line  of  Lake  coast  is  about  5,000  miles,  2,000  miles  of 
which  are  the  coast  of  a  foreign  power. 


OAPAOITT  OF  LAKM.. 

Length.  OreatMt  Width.  Avertfi  WMta. 

Lake  Champlain, 105 19 8 

Lake  Ontario, 180 59 40 

Lake  Erie. 940 57 36 

LakeSt.Claur 18 95..., 19 

Lake  Huron, 970 165 70 

Lake  Michigan, 340 83 58 

LakeSapem>r 490 135 100 

In  the  greatest  width  of  Lake  Huron,  is  not  included  the  extensive 

Bay  of  Georgian,  120  miles  long,  and  45  miles  wide  on  the  average. 

These  lakes  are  connected  throughout    Champlaim  with  Qatom  by 
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the  riyer  Richelieu,  the  lock  and  dam  naTigation  of  St  Lawrence,  the 
river  Otto wa,  the  Rideau  Canal  through  Canada,  and  the  Champlain 
and  Erie  Canals  of  New  York.  Ontario  is  connected  with  ErU  by 
Welland  Canal  and  Oswego  and  Erie  Canals^  through  New  York ; 
Erie  with  St.  Clair  by  navigable  and  deep  Strait  of  Detroit ;  St.  Clair 
with  Huron  by  navigable  Strait  of  St.  Clair ;  Huron  with  Michigan  by 
Strait  of  Mankinaw,  and  with  Superior  by  Strait  of  St.  Mary.  Some 
slight  obstructions  remain  to  be  removed. 

Lake  Champlain  lie-s  almost  exclusively  in  New  York  and  Vermont, 
and  Gbvemment  has  been  at  most  expense  upon^the  harbors  of  Burling* 
ton  and  IMattsburg. 

Lake  Ontario.  Its  ports  are  Sackett's  Harbor,  used  in  the  last  war 
as  a  naval  depot ;  Port  Ontario,  Oswego,  Little  Sodus  Bay,  Big  Sodus, 
Harbor  of  Genessee,  Oak  Orchard,  etc.,  being  nine  good  harbors,  all 
requiring,  however,  work  of  improvement  "The  whole  of  this  coast 
being  a  southern  coast,  is  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  prevailing 
northern  winds,  and  in  consequence  requires  whatever  protection  it  can 
obtain." 

Lake  Erie.  On  the  New  York  coast  of  this  Lake  are  Black  Rock, 
Buffalo,  Cattaraugus,  Dunkirk  and  Portland  Harbors.  Buffalo  is  the 
greatest  of  ail,  and  has  a  commerce  of  960,000,000  or  $70,000,000. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  coast  is  Erie  Harbor,  of  great  capacity,  which 
caused  it^  be  adopted  in  1812,  as  a  principal  naval  station,  h  is  now 
the  principal  place  of  outfit  for  naval  vessels,  and  winter  quarters.  The 
Ohio  coast  of  Erie  includes  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Grand  River,  Cleve- 
land, Black  River,  Vermillion,  Huron,  Cunningham  Creek,  Sandusky 
Bay,  of  which  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  arc  the  most  important  in  point 
of  trade,  and  are  rapidly  advancing.  The  Michigan  coast  includes  Mon- 
roe and  Toledo,  which  last,  though  used  by  Michigan,  is  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Upon  all  of  these  harbors,  works  haye  been  in  progress  by 
the  Government 

Lake  Michigan  has  320  miles  of  coast  in  Wisconsin,  660  miles  in 
Michigan,  40  miles  in  Indiana,  and  60  miles  in  Illinois.  There  are 
three  good  harbors  in  Michigan ;  one  in  Indiana,  Michigan  City ;  three 
in  Illinois,  of  which  Chicago  is  chief;  several  in  Wisconsin,  of  which 
Milwaukie  is  most  important.  Besides  all  this  coast,  there  are  several 
hundred  miles  of  coast,  of  which  but  little  is  known,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  upper  peninsula  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

With  these  remarks  we  dismiss  the  subject,  regretting'  that  the  moat 
clear  and  explicit  information  has  in  so  few  instances  been  obtained ; 
and  with  a  confiding  hope,  that  the  labors  begun  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  late 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  collecting  the  statistics  of  our  internal 
trade,  will  be  continued  by  the  Home  Department,  and  that  the  States 
themselves  will  soon  establish  Bureaus  of  Statistics  in  connection  with 
their  several  governments.  As  we  obtain  information  from  time  to  tim6 
upon  the^e  subjects,  it  shall  be  furnished  to  our  readers. 
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IVTRODUCTION ;  TBE  SLAVE  TRADE,  AND  FUTILE  ATTEMPTS  TO  ABOU0H 
IT;  FRESCRIPTIVE  RIGBT  ;  SLAVERY  IN  THB  AH8TRACT;  IN  1T9  MORAL 
AND  RELIGIOUS  ASPECT;  IN  ITS  POUTICAL  INFLUENCES,  AS  AFFECT- 
ING PUBLIC  ORDER,  AND  TBE  SAFETY  AND  fOWER  OF  THE  STATE. 

[LKims  OF  OovEKKOE  HAiofotfD  TO  Thomas  Claskbon. — ^We  bave  often  heem 
penuaded  to  republish  in  our  Reyiew,  the  admirable  and  unanswerable  letters 
qf  Gov.  Hammond  upon  the  slayerj  question.  These  letters  have  been  inquired 
after  veir  much  of  late  in  the  South-west,  where  with  difficulty  a  copy  could  be 
obtained.  Regardinff  them  as  one  of  the  most  forcible  exhibitions  of  the  ques- 
tion in  every  possible  point  of  view,  we  think  it  desirable  that  they  be  pre- 
served in  a  permanent  form,  and  be  bound  in  with  the  volumes  of  our  Review, 
in  which,  as  far  as  possible,  we  desire  to  combine  everything  shedding  light 
upon  our  institutions.  Besides,  as  our  circulation  is  now  extending  to  the 
Forth  and  North-west,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  our  friends  there  to 
read  and  reflect  upon  ih.e  other  side  of  the  question.  In  either  case,  good  must 
be  effected,  and  we  most  earnestly  press  upon  all  southerners  a  repernsal  of  the 
letters. 

Before  long  we  shall  present  some  new  and  striking  information  upon  the 
negro  and  his  relations  to  tfie  white  man,  etc.,  from  the  pen  of  a  learned  friend, 
who  has  given  years  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject.  We  have  also  prepared 
some  interesting  statistics  of  slavery,  slave  products,  slave  territories,  etc.,  suf- 
ficient for  one  or  two  articles,  which  will  appear  shortly,  and  we  think  con- 
tribute much  to  the  proper  understanding  ot  the  whole  matter.  The  South 
should  be  prepared  upon  all  these  points. 

To  those  desirous  of  investi^ion  we  commend  the  following  amooff  other 
authorities:  British  Cyclopedia — slavery  ;  Encjrclopfedia  Americana,  slaveiy, 
with  the  authorities  there  cited;  Dr.  Cartwright  and  Dr.  Kott,  in  Southern 
Quarterly  and  Commercial  Reviews;  Chancellor  Harper's  Address;  Rev.  T. 
Thornton's  Inquiiy,  1  vol. ;  Paulding  A  Carey  on  Slavery ;  Argument  R.  J. 
Walker  in  Slau|?hter  r«.- Groves;  Esle's  Defense  of  Negro  ^avery ;  Blair's  Ro- 
man Slavery ;  Fuller  and  Wayland's  Discussion  on  Slavery,  etc. — Ed,] 

Sir— I  received,  a  short  time  ago,  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Willoughby 
M.  Dickinson,  dated  at  yoar  residence,  ^^Playford  Hail,  nedr  Ipswicb, 
26tb  Not.,  1844}''  in  which  was  inclosed  a  copy  of  your ,  circular 
letter  addressed  to  professing  Christians  in  our  northern  States,  having 
no  coDcernwitb  slavery,  and  to  others  ibere.  I  presume  that  Mr.  Dick- 
inson's letter  was  written  with  your  knowledge,  and  the  document 
inclosed  witb  your  consent  and  approbation.  I  therefore  feel  that  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  my  addressing  my  reply  directly  to  yourself, 
especially  as  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  communication,  re^ 
<)uirtng  serious  notice.  Having  abundant  leisure,  it  will  be  a  recreation 
to  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  an  examination  and  free  discussion  of  the 
question  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  our  south*  m  States;  and  since  you  have 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  roe,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  take  it  up. 

Familiar  as  you  have  been  with  the  discussions  of  this  subject  in  all 
its  aspects,  and  under  all  the  excitfmfnts  it  has  occasioned  for  sixty 
years  past,  I  may  not  be  able  to  present  much  that  will  be  new  to  you. 
Nor  ought  I  to  indulfifo  the  hope  of  materially  aflecting  the  opinions 
you  have  so  Ion?  cherished,  and  so  zealously  promulgated.  Still,  time 
and  experience  have  developed  facts,  constantly  furnishing  fresh  tfsts  to 
opinions  formed  sixty  years  since,  and  continually  placing  this  great 
<}uestion  in  points  of  view,  which  could  scarcely  occur  lo  the  most  con- 
summate intellect  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  and  which  may  not 
\»tt  occurred  yet  to  tho«e  whose  previous  convictions,  prejudices  and 
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kabits  of  thought,  hare  thoroughly  and  permanently  biassed  them  ^ 

one  fixed  way  of  looking  at  the  matter;  while  there  are  peculiarities  iu 

the  operation  of  ^^jy  social  system,  and  special  local  as  well  aa  moral 

causes  materially  afiecting  it,  which  no  one,  placed  at  the  distance  yoo 

are  from  us,  can  fully  comprehend  or  properly  appreciate,     Besides,  it 

may  be,  possibly,  a  novelty  to  you  to  encounter  one  who  conscientiously 

hetieves  the  domestic  slavery  of  these  States  to  be  not  only  an  inezora- 

1  ble  necessity  for  the  present,  but  a  moral  and  hnmane  institution,  pro- 

Iductive  of   the  greatest  political  and  social  advantages,  and  who  is 

\dbposed,  as  I  am,  to  defetid  it  on  these  grounds. 

I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  defend  the  African  Slave  Trade.  That 
is  no  longer  a  question.  Doubtless  great  evils  arise  from  it  as  it  haa 
been,  and  is  now  conducted :  unnecessary  wars  and  cruel  kidnapping 
in  Africa;  the  most  shocking  barbarities  in  the  Middle  Passage;  and 
perhaps  a  leas  humane  system  of  slavery  in  countries  continually  sup- 
plied  with  fresh  laborers  at  a  cheap  rata  The  evile  of  it,  however,  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed,  are  greatly  exaggerated.  And  if  I  might 
judge  of  the  truth  of  transactions  stated  as  occurring  in  this  trade,  by 
that  of  those  reported  as  transpiring  among  us,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stories  in  circulation  are  unfounded, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  highly  colored. 

On  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  this  trade  to 
British  aub^ts,  rests  what  you  esteem  the  glory  of  your  life.  It  re- 
ouired  twenty  years  of  arduous  agitation,  and  the  intervening  extreor- 
ainary  political  events,  to  convince  your  countrymen,  and  among  the 
rest  your  pious  king,  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure:  and  it  is  but 
juat  to  say,  that  no  one  individual  rendered  more  essential  service  to  the 
cause  than  you  did.  In  reflecting  on  the  subiect,  you  cannot  but  often 
ask  yourself,  what  after  all  has  been  aecomplished;  how  much  human 
sufl^ring  has  been  averted ;  how  many  human  beings  have  been  rescued 
from  transatlantic  slavery  f  And  on  the  answers  yon  can  grve  theee 
questions,  must  in  a  great  measure,  I  presume,  depend  the  happiness  of 
your  life.  In  framing  them,  how  frequently  must  you  be  reminded  of 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Orosvenor,  in  one  of  the  early  debates  upon  the 
subject,  which  I  believe  you  have  yourself  recorded,  '^  that  he  had 
twenty  objections  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade:  the  first  was,  tktU 
it  vuu  impoisMe — the  rest  he  need  not  give."  Can  you  say  to  your- 
self, or  to  the  world,  that  this  first  objection  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  has 
been  yet  confuted?  It  was  estimated  at  the  commencement  of  yon? 
agitation  in  1787,  that  forty-five  thousand  Africans  were  annually  trans- 
ported to  America  and  the  West  indies.  And  the  mortality  of  the 
Middle  Passage,  computed  by  some  at  five,  is  now  admitted  not  to  have 
exceeded  nine  per  cent  Notwithstanding  your  act  of  Parliament — the 
previous  abolition  by  the  United  Suites,  and  that  all  the  powers  in  the 
world  have  subteqnently  prohibited  this  trade  (some  of  the  greatest  of 
them  declaring  it  piracy,  and  covering  the  African  seas  with  armed 
vessels  to  prevent  it)— 8iV  Thomas  Fowel  Buxton,  a  coadjutor  of  yours, 
declared  in  1840,  that  the  number  of  Africans  now  annually  sold  into 
slavery  beyond  the  sea,  amounts,  at  the  very  least,  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls;  while  the  mortality  of  the  Mkldle  Passage  has 
inereaaed,  in  conaeqoence  of  the  neanrea  tnkea  to  fluppreM  the  tnrie^ 
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10  tweoljhfive  or  tbjrty  per  cent  And  of  the  ope  huDdred  and  fifty 
thousand  slaves  who  have  been  captured  and  liberated  by  British  men- 
fiiFrwar  since  the  passage  of  your  act,  Judge  Jay,  an  American  aboU^ 
tionistf  asserts  that  one  hundred  thousand,  or  two-thirds,  have. perished 
between  their  capture  and  liberation.  Does  it  not  really  eeem  that  Mc 
Qrosvenor  was  a  prophet?  That  though  nearly  all  the  'impossibili- 
ties'' of  1787  have  vanished,  and  become  as  familiar ybc^i  as  our  house- 
bold  customs,  under  the  magic  influence  of  steam,  cotton  and  universal 
peace,  yet  this  wonderful  prophecy  still  stands,  defying  time  and  the 
energy  and  genius  of  mankind.  Thousands  of  valuable  lives  and  fifty 
millions  of  poynds  sterling  have  been  thrown  away  by  yotu  govern- 
ment in  fruitless  attempts  to  overturn  it  I  hope  you  have  not  lived  toe 
kog  for  your  own  happiness,  though  you  have  been  thus  spared  to  see 
.that  in  spite  of  all  your  toils  and  those  of  your  fellow-laborers,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  all  that  human  agency  could  do,  the  African  slave 
trade  has  increased  three-fold  under  your  owp  eyes— more  rapidly,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  ancient  branch  of  commerce — and  that  your  enorts 
to  suppress  it  have  efiected  nothing  more  than  a  three-fold  increase  of  its 
horrors.  There  is  a  God  who  rules  this  world — all  powerful — far- 
eeeing;  He  does  not  permit  His  creatures  to  foil  His  designs.  It  is  He 
who,  for  his  all  wise,  though  to  us  often  inscrutable  purposes,  throws 
^impossibilities"  in  the  way  of  our  fondest  hopes  and  most  strenuous 
exertions.     Can  you  doubt  this?  y 

.  Experience  having  settled  the  point,  that  this  trade  cannot  be  abolished 
4>f  the  use  elf  force^  and  that  blockading  squadrons  serve  only  to  make 
it  more  profitable  and  more  cruel]  I  am  surprised  that  the  attempt  is 

Crsisted  in,  unless  it  serves  as  a  cloak  to  other  purposes.  It  would  be 
'  better  than  it  now  is,  for  the  African,  if  the  trade  was  free  from  all 
restrictions,  and  left  to  the  mitigation  and  decay  which  time  and  compe- 
tition would  surely  bring  about.  If  kidnapping,  both  secrectly  and  by 
war  made  for  the  purpose,  could  be  by  any  means  prevented  m  Africa, 
the  next  greatest  bfessmg  you  could  bestow  upon  that  country  would  be 
to  transport  its  actual  slaves  in  comfortable  vessels  across  the  Atlantic. 
Thouffh  they  might  be  perpetual  bondsmen,  still,  they  would  emerge 
/rom  darkness  into  light — from  barbarism  to  civilization — ^from  idolatry 
to  Christianity — in  short,  from  death  to  lifo. 

But  let  us  leave  the  African  slave  trade,  which,  has  so  signally  de- 
feated the  philanthropy  of  the  work),  and  turn  to  American  slavery  to 
which  you  have  now  directed  our  attenHon,  and  against  which  a 
crusade  has  been  preached  as  enthusiastic  and  ferocious  as  that  of  Peter 
the  Hermit— destined,  I  believe,  to  be  about  as  successful.  And  here 
let  me  say,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two,  though  yon 
onay  not  acknowledge  it  The  wisdom  of  ages  has  concurred  in  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  establishing  rights  by  prescriptive  use,  how- 
/ever  tortuous  m  their  origin  they  may  have  be^  .  You  would  deem  a 
man  insane,  whose  keen  sense  of  equity  woi&ld  lead  him  to  denounce 
your  right  to  the  lands  you  hold,  and  which  perhaps  you  inherited  from 
a  long  Tine  of  ancestry,  beeause  your  title  was  derived  from  a  Saxon  or 
Norman  conqueror,  and  your  lands  were  originally  wrested  by  violence 
from  the  vanquished  Britons.  And  so  woukl  the  New  England  aboli- 
iioniat  f^rd  any  ^nm  who  wottld  insist  that  iw  ahouid  restore  his  faroi 
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k)  the  desccDdants  of  the  sliiughtered  ted  men  to  whom  Ood  had  ta 
clearly  given  it  as  he  gave  life  and  freedom  to  the  kidnapped  Afrtcao. 
That  time  does  not  consecrate  wrong,  is  a  fallacy  which  all  history 
exposes  ;  and  which  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  all  ages  and  professionfe 
of  religious  faith  have  practically  denied.  The  means,  therefore,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  by  which  the  African  race  now  in  this  county 
have  been  reduced  to  slavery,  cannot  affect  us,  since  they  are  our  pro- 
perty, as  your  land  is  yours,  by  inheritance  or  purchase  and  prescrip- 
tive right.  You  will  sny  that  man  cannot  hold  property  in  man.  The 
I  answer  is,  that  he  can  and  actually  does  hold  property  in  his  fellow  all 
the  world  over,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  has  always  doru  so.  I  will 
show  presently  his  authority  for  doing  it 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  whether  1  am  an  advocate  of  slavery  in  the 
abstract,  I  should  probably  answer,  that  I  am  not,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  question.  I  do  not  like  to  deal  in  abstractions.  It 
seldom  leads  to  any  useful  ends.  There  are  few  universal  truths.  I 
do  not  now  remember  any  single  moral  trUth  universally  acknowledged. 
We  have  no  assurance  that  it  is  given  to  out  finite  understanding  to  cam* 
prebend  abstract  moral  truth.  Apart  from  the  Revelation  and  the  Inspired 
Writings,  what  ideas  should  we  have  even  of  Ood,  salvation  and  im- 
mortality ?  Let  the  heathen  answer.  Justice  itself  is  impalpable  as 
an  abstraction,  and  abstract  liberty  the  merest  phantasy  that  ever  amus- 
ed the  imagination.  This  world  was  made  for  man,  and  man  for  the 
World  as  it  is.  Ourselves,  our  relations  with  one  another  and  with  all 
matter,  are  real,  not  ideal.  I  might  say  that  I  am  no  more  in  favor  of 
slavery  in  the  abstract,  than  I  am  of  poverty,  disease,  deformity,  idiocy, 
or  any  other  inequality  in  the  condition  of  the  human  family;  that! 
love  perfection,  and  1  think  1  should  enjoy  a  millenium  such  as  Qod 
has  promised.  But  what  would  it  amount  to?  A  pledge  that  I  would 
join  you  to  set  about  eradicating  those  apparently  inevitable  evils  of  our 
nature,  in  equalizing  the  condition  of  all  mankind,  consummating  the 
perfection  of  our  race,  and  introducing  the  Millenium  ?  By  no  means. 
,To  effect  these  things  belongs  exclusively  (o  a  higher  power.  And  it  wouM 
be  well  for  us  to  leave  the  Almighty  to  perfect  His  own  works,  and  fulfill 
His  own  covenantSL  Especially,  as  the  history  of  the  past  shows  how  en* 
tirely  futile  all  human  efforts  have  proved,  when  made  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Him  in  carrying  out  even  bis  revealed  designs,  and  hoW  in* 
variably  he  has  accomplished  them  by  unconscious  instruments,  and  in 
the  face  of  human  expectation.  Nay,  more,  that  every  attempt  which 
has  been  made  by  fallible  man  to  extort  from  the  world  obedience  to  his 
^'  abstract "  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  has  been  invariably  attended 
with  calamities,  dire  and  extended,  jusC  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  and 
vigor  of  the  movement.  On  slavery  in  the  abstract,  then,  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  say.  Let  us  con tert) plate  it  as  it 
is;  And  thus  contemplating  it,  the  first  question  we  ha^e  to  ask  our- 
selves is,  whether  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in 
His  Holy  Scriptures — the  only  certain  meatls  given  us  to  ascertain  His 
will.  If  it  is,  then  slaverv  is  a  sin.  And  I  admit  at  once,  that  every 
man  is  bound  to  set  his  race  against  it,  and  to  emancipate  his  slaves 
should  he  hold  any. 

Let  us  open  these  Holy  Scriptures.    In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Ex- 
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odaSy  seventeenth  verse,  I  find  the  following  words :  *'  Thou  shah  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  bouse,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor 
bis  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any- 
thing that  is  thy  neighbor's" — which  is  the  tenth  of  those  command- f 
ments  that  declare  the  essential  principles  of  the  Or^at  Moral  Liw  de-| 
livered  to  Moses  by  God  himself.  Now,  discarding  all  technical  and; 
verbal  quibbling  as  wholly  unworthy  to  be  used  in  interpreting  the* 
Word  of  God,  what  is  the  plain  meaning,  undoubted  intent,  and  true> 
spirit  of  this  commandment?  Does  it  not  emphatically  and  explicitly i 
forbid  you  to  disturb  your  neighbor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property;  I 
and  more  especially  of  that  which  is  here  specifically  mentioned  as  be- 
ing lawfully  and  by  this  commandment  made  sacredly  his?  Prominent 
in  the  catalogue,  stands  ^^  his  man-servant  and  his  maid-servant,"  who 
are  thus  distinctly  consecrated  as  his  properly  and  guaranteed  to  him  for 
his  exclusive  benefit  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  You  attempt  to  avert ' 
the  otherwise  irresistible  conclusion,  that  slavery  was  thus  ordained  by 
Grod,  by  declaring  that  the  word  "'  slave  "  is  not  used  here,  and  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible.  And  1  have  seen  many  learned  dissertations  on 
this  point  from  Abolition  pens.  It  is  well  known  that  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words  translated  ^^  servant"  in  the  Scriptures,  mean  also  and 
most  usually  '^  slave."  The  use  of  the  one  word  instead  of  the  other, 
was  a  mere  matter  of  taste  with  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  as  it  has 
been  with  all  the  commentators  and  religious  writers,  the  latter  of  whom 
have,  t  believet^  for  the  most  part,  adopted  the  term  *^  slave,^  or  used 
both  terms  indiscriminately.  If,  then,  these  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
include  the  idea  of  both  systems  of  servitude,  the  conditional  and  uncon- 
ditional, they  should,  as  the  major  includes  the  minor  proposition,  be  al' 
ways  translated  ^^  slaves,"  unless  the  sense  of  the  whole  text  forbids  it 
The  real  question,  then,  is,  what  idea  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
words  used  in  the  commandment  quoted?  And  it  is  clear  to  my  mind, 
that  as  no  limitation  is  affixed  to  them,  and  the  express  intention  was  to 
secure  to  mankind  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  every  species  of  property^ 
that  the  terms  ^*  men-servants  and  maid-servants  "include  all  classes  of 
servants,  and  establish  a  lawful,  exclusive  and  indefeasible  interest  equally 
in  the  **  Hebrewbrother  who  shall  go  out  in  the  seventh  year,"  and''  yearly 
hired  servant,"  and"^  those  purchased  from  the  Heathen  roundabout^''  who 
were  to  be  '*  bondmen  forever,"  as  ike  property  of  their  fellow  man, 

Tou  cannot  deny  that  there  were  among  the  Hebrews  ^  bondmen 
forevpf.*'  You  cannot  deny  that  God  especially  authorized  his  chosen 
people  to  purchase  ^*  bondmen  forever''  from  the  Heathen,  as  recorded 
m  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus^  and  that  they  are  there  designa- 
ted by  the  very  Hebrew  word  used  in  the  tenth  commandment  Nor  can 
yon  deny  that  a  "  bondman  forever  "  is  a  'slave":  yet  you  endeavor 
to  hang  an  argument  of  immortal  consequence  upon  tne  wretched  sub- 
terfuge, that  the  precise  word  '"slave"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  translor 
Hon  of  the  Bible.  As  if  the  translators  were  canonical  expounders  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their  words,  not  Ood^s  meaning,  must  be  re- 
regardc'd  as  His  revelation. 

It  is  vain  to  look  to  Christ  or  any  of  his  Apostles^  to  iustify  sach 
blasphemous  perversions  of  the  word  of  God.  Although  sfaverjr  in  ita 
roost  revolting  form  was  everywhere  visible  around  ihero,  no  visionary 
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notione  of  piety  ^or  {philanthropy  ever  tempted  them  to  gainsay  the  lum^ 
even  to  mitrgate  the  cruel  seventy  of  the  existing  system.  On  the  contrary, 
regarding  slavery  as  an  established,  as  well  as  inevitable  coTulUitm  cf 
human  society^  they  never  hinted  at  such  a  thing  as  its  termination  on 
earth,  any  more  than  that  ^the  poor  may  cease  oat  of  the  land,''  which 
Chd  affirms  to  Moses  shall  never  he:  and  they  exhort  "ail  servants 
under  the  yoke"  to  ** count  their  masters  as  worthy  of  all  hoHor" :  "to 
obey  them  io  all  things  according  to  the  flesh ;  not  wkh  eye-service  as 
men-pleasers,  hut  in  singleness  of  heart  fearing  God; "  ^*not  only  the 
good  and  gentle,  hni  akfo  the  froward '' ;  for  what  glory  is  it,  if,  when 
ye  are  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently :  but  if,  when 
ye  do  well  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  accep-| 
table  to  God."  St  Paul  actually  apprehended  a  runaway  slave  and  sentl 
him  to  bis  master!  Instead  of  deriving  from  the  Gospel  any  sanction) 
istT  the  work  you  have  undertaken,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  sen- 
timents and  conduct  more^trikingly  in  contrast,  than  those  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Abolitionists. 

It  is  imposible,  therefore,  to  enj^se  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God.  h  is  equally  absurd  to  say  that  Amerkan  slavery  differs 
ia  form  or  principle  from  that  of  the  chosen  People,  We  accept  the 
3ible  terms  as  ike  definition  of  our  si^bvery^  and  its  precepts  as  the  guide 
of  our  conduct.  We  desire  nothing  more.  Even  the  right  to  **  buffet,** 
which  is  esteemed  so  shocking,  :^ds  its  express  license  in  the  Gospel. 
1  Peter  ii^  20.  Nay,  what  is  more,  God  directs  the  Hebrews  to  **bore 
holes  io  the  ears  of  their  brothers"  to  mark  them,  when  under  certain 
circumstances  they  become  perpetual  slaves.    Exodus  xxi^  6. 

I  think,  then,  1  may  saftily  conclude,  and  i  firmly  believe,  that  Amef* 
lean  slavery  is  not  only  not  a  sin,  but  especially  commanded  by  God 
through  Moses,  and  approved  by  Christ  through  his  Apostles.  Aad 
here  1  might  close  its  defense ;  for  what  God  oraains  and  Christ  sancti- 
£es,  should  surely  command  the  respect  and  toleration  of  man.  But  I 
fear  there  has  grown  up,  in  our  time,  a  transcendental  religion,  which  is 
throwing  even  transcendental  philosophy  into  the  shade — a  religion  too 
Dure  and  elevated  for  the  Bible — which  seeks  to  erect  among  men  a 
higher  standard  of  morals  than  the  Almighty  hasrevealed  or  our  Sav- 
ior preached ;  and  which  is  probably  destined  to  do  more  to  impede 
the  extension  of  God's  kinfirdom  on  earth  than  all  the  infidels  who  have 
ever  lived.  Error  is  error.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  deviate  to  the  right  hand 
as  to  the  le&  And  when  men,  professing  to  be  holy  men,  and  who  are, 
by  numbers  so  regarded^  declare  those  things  to  be  sinful  which  our 
Creator  has  expressly  authorized  and  instituted,  they  do  more  to  destroy 
His  authority  amoftg  mankind,  than  the  most  wicked  can  effect  by 
proclaiming  that  to  be  innocent  which  He  has  forbidden.  To  this  selr- 
righteous  and  aelfexalted  class  belong  all  the  abolitionists  whose  writ- 
ings I  have  read.  With  them,  it  is  no  end  of  tho  argument  to  prove 
your  propositions  by  the  texts  <)f  the  Bible,  interpreted  according  to  its 
plain  and  palpable  meaninxTj  and  as  understood  by  a!l  mankind  for  three 
thousand  j^rs  before  their  time.  They  are  more  ingenious  at  constru- 
ing and  interpolating  to  accommodate  it  to  their  new-fangled  and  ethe- 
rial  code  of  morals,  than  ever  were  Voltaire  or  Hume  in  picking  it  to 
pieces  to  free  the  world  from  what  they  considered  a  deluekm.     When 
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the  Abolitionists  proclaim  <'man-8teaIiag".to  be  H  sin,  apd  show  me 
that  it  is  so  written  down  by  God,  I  admit  them  to  be  right,  and  shud- 
der at  the  idea  of  stich'a  crime.  But  when  I  show  them  that  to  hold 
'^bofidmpn  forever"  is  ordained  'by  Grod,  {A^y  deny  the  Bible^  and  set 
up  in  Us  place  a  law  of  (heir  own  making,  I  ipust  then  cease  to  reason 
with  them  on  this  branch  of  the  question.  Our  religion  differs  as 
widely  as  our  manners.  The  great  Jud^e,  in  our  day  of  final  account, 
must  decide  between  us. 

Turning  from  our  considerations  of  slave-holding  in  its  relations  to 
man  as  an  accountable  beins,  let  us  examine  it  in  its  influence  on  his 
political  and  social  state.  Though,  being  foreigners  to  us,  you  are  in 
no  wise  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  civil  institutions  of  this  country,  it 
has  become  quite  common  for  your,  countrymen  to  decry  slavery  as  an 
enormous  political  evil  to  us,  and  even  to  declare  that  our  Northern 
States  ought  to  withdraw  from  the  Confederacy  rathei  than  continue  to 
be  contaminated  by  it  The  American  Abolitionists  appear  to  concur 
fully  in  these  sentiments,  and  a  poj^ion  at  least  of  them  are  incessantly 
threatening  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Nor  should  Lbe  at  ^11  surprised  if 
they  succeed.  It  would  not  be  dlflUcult,  in  my  opinion,  to  conjecture 
which  regiorx,  the  North  or  South,  would  suffer  most  by  such  an  event 
For  one,  I  should  not  object,  by  any  means,  to  cast  my  lot  in  a  CQnfed- 
eracy  of  States^  whose  citizens  might  all  be  slaveholders. 

I  indorse,  without  reserve,  this  much-abused  sentiment  of  Grovernor 
McDtJFPiE,  that/*sla^very  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  Republican  edifice"^ 
while  I  repudiate,  as  ridiculously  absurd,  that  much  lauded  but.nowhere 
accredited  dogma  of  Mr.  Jefferson,   "  that  all  men  are  born  equaK" 
^o  society  has  ever  yet  existed,  and  I  have  already  incidentally  quoted 
the  highest  authority  to  show  that  hone  ever  will  exist,  without  a  natu- 
ral variety  of  classes.     The  most  marked  of  these  must,  in  a  coimtrj 
like  ours,  be  the  rich  and  the  popr,  the  educated  ahd  the  ignorant     It 
will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  very  poor  have  less  leisure  to  prepare 
themselves  tor  a  proper  discharge  of  public  duties  than  the  rich ;  and 
that  the  ignorant  are  wholly  unfit  for  them  at  all.     In  all  countries  save 
ours,  these  two  classes,  or  the  poor  rather,  who  are  presumed  to  be  ne- 
cessarily ignorant,  are  by  law  expressly  excluded  from  all  participation 
jo  the  management  of  public  affairs.     In  a  republican  Government  this 
cannot  be  done.     Universal  sufiVage,  though  not  essential  in  theory, 
seems  to  be  in  facta  necessary  appendage  to  a  republican  system.  Where 
universal  suffrage  obtains,  it  is  obvious  that  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  ofa  numerical  majority ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  .to  say,  that  in  . 
every  part  of  the  world  more  than  half  the  people  are  ignorant  and  • 
poor.     Though  no  one  can  look  upon  poverty  as  a  crime,  and  we  do 
not  generally  here  regard  it  as  any  objection  to  a  man  in  his  individual 
capacity  ;  still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  vvretched  and  insecure 
government  which  is  administered  by  its  most  ignorant  citizens,  and  \ 
^  those  who   have  the  least  at  stake  under  it     Though  intelligence  and 
'  health  have  great  influence  here  as  everywhere,  in  keeping  in  check 
reckless  and  unenlightened  numbers,  yet  it  is  evident  to  close  observera, 
if  not  to  all,  that  these  are  rapidly  usurping  all  power  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,and  threaten  a  fearful  crisis  fn  republican  institutions  there 
at  no  remote  period.    In  the  slaveholding  States,  however,  nearly  one- 
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(half  of  tlie  whofe  population, and  those  the  poorest  aiuf  the  itMi  ^no* 
raat^  have  no  political  influence  whatever,  because  they  ar^  ^aves  Of 
the  other  hii^fa  large  proportioa  are  both  educated  and  ind^peDdHnt  io 
their  circumstances,  while  those  who  unfortunately  are  not  so,  t^iag 
still  elevated  far  above  the  mass,  are  higher  toned  and  more  deeply  io-' 
terested  in  preserving  a  stable  and  well  ordered  governoieDt)  than  the 

I  same  class  in  any  otiier  country.  Hence,  slavery  is  truly  the  "corner- 
stone*' Hud  foundation  of  every  well-desigoed  iind  ditrahle  ^^  republicao 
edifice/' 

With  us,  every, citizen  is  conoerned  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
in  promoting  honesty  and  indu^ry  among  those  of  the  lowest  class  wha 
are  our  slaves ;  ancTour  habitual  vigilance  renders  standing  armieSi 
whether  of  soldiers  or  policemen,  entirely  unnecessary.  Small  guards 
in  our  citi<*s,  and  occasional  patrols  Jn  the  country,  ijqsure  us  a  repose 
and  security  known  nowhere  else.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  ex- 
cepting the  United  States,  therfe  is  no  country  in.  the  world  whose  exist- 
ing government  would  be  overturned  in  a  month,  but  for  its  standing 
armfes,  maintained  at  an  enormous  and  destructive  cost  to  those  whom 
ihey  are  destined  to  overawe — so  rampant  apd  combative  is  the  spirit  of 
discontent  wherever  nominal  free  labor  prevails,  with  its  ostensjve  priv- 
ileges and  its  dismal  servitude.  Nor  will  it  b«^  long  before  the  "  JVee 
SlaUs"  of  this  Union  will  be  co^npelled  to  introduce  the  same  expeo^ 
sive  machinery,  to  preserve  order  a.mong  their  Vfree  andeqiial'*  citi- 
zen! Alrt^ady  has  Philadelphia  organized  a  permanent  battalion  for 
this  purpose  j  New  Vork,  Baiton  and  Ch>cinnati,  will  soon  follow  her 
example;  and  then  the  smaller  towns  and  densely  populated  countiet. 
The  intervention  of  their  militia  to  repress  violations  of  the  peace  is  be- 
coming a  daily  afikir.  A  strong  government,  after  some  of  the  oJd 
fcshions-^though  probably  with  a  ne^  name — sustained  by  the  force  o( 
armed  mercenaries,  is  the  ultimate  d^dtiny  of  the  non-s!aveholdiog  sec- 
tion of  this  Confederacy,  and  one  which  may  not  be  very  distatSt 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppos/^  as  is  genereraly  done  abroad,  that,  in 
case  of  war,  slavery  would  be  a  source  of  weakness.  It  did  not  weaken 
Rome,  nor  Athens  nor  Sparta,  though  their  slaves  were  comparativelv 
far  more  numerous  than  ours,  of  the  same  color,  for  the  m<)St  part,  with 
themselves,  and  large  numbers  of  them  familiar  with  the  use  of  arm& 
.1  have  no  apprehension  that  our  slaves  would  seize  such  aa  opportuoity 
to  revolt.  The  present  generation  of  them,  born  among  us,  would  ne*> 
firer  think  of  such  a  thing  at  any  time,  unless  instigated  to  it  by  othera 
Against  such  instigations  we  are  ahrays  on  our  guard.  In  time  of  war 
we  should  be  more  watchful  and  better  preparea  to  put  down  insurrec- 
tions than  at  any  other  periods.  Should  any  foreign  nation  be  so  lost  to 
every  sentiment  of  civiliz«Hi  humanity  as  to  attempt  to  erect  among  us 
ihf*  stnndard  of  revolt,  or  to  invade  us  with  Black  Troops  for  the  base 
and  barbarous  purpose  of  stirring  up  servile  lyar,  their  efibrts  would  be 
sign  lily  rebuked  Our  slav»^s  could  not  be  easily  SH^uced,  nor  would 
anything  delight  them  more  than  to  assist  in  strippihg  Cufiee  of  his  reg<- 
internals  fo  put  him  in  the  cottoo«fiekt,  which  would  be  the  hde  of 
most  black  .invaders,  without  any  very  prolix  form  of  ^' apprentice- 
ship." K  as  I  a/n  satisfied  would  .be  the  case,  our  slavies  reinetned 
peacefully  on  bur  plantations,  and  cultivated  them  in  time  of  war,  tmder 
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the  ^aperimendenee  of  a  Iknited  naixiber  of  otir  citizieDS,  it  is  obviou» 
that  we  could  put  forth  more  strervgih  in  such  an  emergfency,  at  less  sac- 
rifice, than  any  other  people  of  the  same  numbers.  And  thus  we  should 
ki  every  pi)intof  view>  "  out  of  this  hettle  danger,  pluck  the  flower  safety .'*^ 
How  for  slavery  may  be  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  those  not 
owning  slaves,  yet  imited  with  us  in  poetical  association,  is  a  questioa* 
lor  their  solo  consideration.  It  is  true  that  our  representation  in  Con- 
gress is  increased  by  it.  But  so  are  our  taxes  ;  and  the  non  slavehotd-^ 
ing  States,  being  the  mejorhy,  divide  amoi>g  themselves  far  the  gi'eater 
portion  of  the  amount  levied  by  the  Federal  Goverpraent.  And  I  doubt 
not  that  when  it  comes  to  a  close  caleuiatioo,  they  will  no^  be  slovy;  in*' 
finding  out  that  the  balance  of  profit  arising  from  the  connection  is  vastly 

in  their  ftttor. 

[To  be  eonUmued.y 
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mt  BVRRC^LADBS  OF  FLOB:IDA,  AND  THE  PROBPlfnT  Of  fi^LAIMINO  TROT 
INTO  GARDCNS  FOtt  EVERT  VARIETY  OF  THE  I^RUII^  OP  TUB  TROPICS,  4tC. 

We  have, upon  4hree  occasions^  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Review 
elaborate  sketches  of  Florida,  historically  and  productively,  in  almost 
%very  interesting  particular.  Our  first  paper  (vol.  iv,  33  p.)  was  based 
apon  (he  Histpry  by  Dr.  Monette,  and  the  iJnited  States  Census  of 
1840;  the  second  (in  the  same  volume,  p.  245),  upon  the  Report  to  Con- 
gresi  by  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  and  private  information ;  the  third  was 
the  able  prodirction  of  £.  R  Fairbanks,  £sq.,  one  of  the  citizens  of 
that  Stat^,  and  is  the  leading  article  of  onr  fifth  volume.  These  sketch' 
es  have  left  little  yet  to  be  presented  in  regard  to  Florida  that  is  truly 
instructive  and  valuable,  except  what  we  have  been  fortu'hate  enough  to 
find  in  a  volume  entitled  '^Everglades  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,** 
and  for  whjch  the  country  is  indebted  mainly  to  the  e^rts  of  the  Hon. 
S.  D  Westcoit,  jr.,  who  has  kindly  furnished  us  a  copy. 

'the  volume  contaiiis  first,  a  Report  from  t^  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  urging  a  donation,  by  government  to  the  State  of  Florida,  of  the 
EvEiioLADEs  existing  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  of  immense 
extent,  .filled  with  islands  and  covered  with  a  large  sheet  of  water,  oir 
condition  that  they  be  drained  and  reclaimed  The  committee  present 
a  letter  from  Mr.  W*>lker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  approving  the* 
suggestion, .and  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  to  the  same 
eifect  From  this  last,  it  appears  that  the  whole  area  of  the  Everglader 
is  ahoin  7,800,000  acres  of  land  and  water,  of  which  4,300,000  ar«  al- 
waya  inundated  and  incapable  of  reci€Hnation,  1,000,000  acres  only 
occasionally  covered  and  of  doubtful  recovery— and  t-he  remaining' 
2,500^000  acres  are  considered  inferior  and  M  a  great  part  Valuelesa^ 
although  not  inund'ited. 

In  the  tract  proposed  to  be  ceded,  lies  the  grant  already  made  to-  Dr. 
Per rine  of  23,000  a(* res,  and  (he  Alagoh  claim,  under  Spanish  g]ran^ 
covering  two-thirds  of  the  territory  but  not  considered  at  all  vajkl. 
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"  The  project  of  draliiing  the  Evergfedes^'^  says  the  Commissiotoer^ 
"if  successful,  may  reclaim  for  adttvaiion  within  the  limits  of  the  pro* 
posed  grant,  about  one  million  ^f  acres  of  these  lands  now  eoTered  witb 
water,  some  eoniinually^  and  the  residue  occasionally  only*.  It  cannot 
be  expected  to  reclaim  but  a  part  of  the  ETerglades:*  a*  part  of  th^  At- 
scenahoofa,  or  big  cypress  swamp,  a  part  of  th€  Halpatiokee  swamp, 
find  the  skirt  of  poor  lands  on  the  margin  of  the  glades,  covered  witb 
water  some  months  in  every  year,  and  which  i»  very  barren.  Much 
of  the  subaqueous  lattds  wil^  still  remain^  inundated,  and'no  one  cad  ex- 
pect that  the  parts  that  are  so  drained  can  all  be  made  susceptible  of 
cultivation.'*  *  - 

The  Bill  before  Congress  makes  the  grant  depend  upon  tbjesei  condi- 
tions: 1.  That  the  Stale  shall,  in  two  years,,  commence  a  series  of  drains 
and  canals  for  draining  pturposes;  for  decreasing  the  waters  of  Lake 
Okeechobee,  <&c.;  for  draining  the  Everglades  between  that  lake  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  so  that,  if  practicable,  a  communication 
may  be  made  by  such  canals  for  vessel^s  betweeti  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
waters,  and  the  whole  b^  completed  in  ten  years.  2.  That  one  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  said  lands  be  reserved  foe  public  school  purposes  for  the 
inhabitants  thereof  ^.  That  (government  shall  have  alternate  sections 
of  such  lands  south  of  the  line  as  have  been  completely  surveyed,  &c. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  in  the  conditions  of  transfer,  is 
that  the  surplus  of  the  lands  embraced,  after  defraying  all  expenses,  etc, 
of  reclaiming,  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund  for  educational  purposes,- 
etc.   Of  this  feature  we  express  our  warm  approval 

Tl>e  proposed  doifiation  to  Florida  resembles,  very  mvrh,  that  which 
was  made  to  Louisiana,  at  the  last  Congress,  of  a  vast  body  of  swamp 
lands,  several  millions  of  acres,  supposed  to  be  >X']thin  the  power  of  re- 
covery without  great  expense,  and  to  be  very  valuable  fet  agricultural 
purposes  when  so  reclaimed.  CK>abtless,  immediate  steps  will  be  taken 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  m  the  premises;  and  we  desire  an  op- 
portanity  of  expressing  here  our  ardent  hope  that  the  educational  feature 
of  the  Florida  act  will  be  imitated,  and  that  a  large  tract  6f  the  reclaim- 
ed lands — one  halfMnillion  acres,  at  least — will  be  reserved  forever.  The 
proceeds  of  this  land  fund  will  suffice  for  School  and  flNivERsnT  pur- 
poses. The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
endowing,  in  a  manner  becoming  of  the  noble  institution  that  was  in 
contemplation  of  the  Convention  wbicli  framed  our  present  Constitution, 
and  which  was  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  .  It  can  make 
this  University  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  distinguished  seats  of 
learning  in  America,  and  thronged  with  students  from  half  the  Confed- 
eracy—from  the  neighboring  Islands  and  Mexico^  if  thi^  scheme  be  but 
carried  out,  and  that,  too,  wUhout  one  cent  cf  expense  to  the  State.  The 
grant  from  Gk)vernment  is  a  pure  gcatuity,  and  it  becomes  a  li^ral  peo- 
ple like  ours  to  use  it  fbr  such  elevated  purposes.  Without  such  en- 
dowment,^ the  University  must  degenerate  into  a  mere  grammar  school, 
which  its  literary  and  scienti^  departments  are  now  in  great  dan- 
ger of  doing,  despite  of  the  handsome  structures  that  have  been  erected, 
and  are  in  progress.  An  endowment  of  one-half  or  one-quarter  million, 
perhaps,  acres  of  the  reclaimed  lands  would  produce  an  annual  revenue 
of  ^0,000)  the  least  coat  at  which*  a, splendid  institutioD  can  be  sustain- 
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•ed,  ioclvdivf  balls,  fil)^Y^Faftorie8,  Itbraries^  cabinets,  apparatus,  and 
oeedy  scholars,  of  whom  any  number  may  be  instructed,  free.  Ijouisi- 
^na  would  hsr?e  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  an  institiu^n  in  her 
great  eity.* 

But  to  return  to  Florida,  Mr.  Buckingham  Smith,  who  was  employed 
by  Government,  in  1847,  to  ^^make  a  rtconnoissance  of  the  Everglades, 
Jfec.,"  makes  a  report,  from  which  we  digest  many  important  particulars. 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  faint  tradition  the  Spaniards  contemplated  more 
than  a  cenUtry  ago  the  draining  of  the  Everglades,  and  actually  under- 
took it,  and  Somis  of  the  works,  it  is  supposed,  were  discovered  in  the 
lateiadiaA  war.  During  the  British'  possession  6f  Florida,  De  Brahm, 
an  experienced  engineer,  made  surveys  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  son>e 
of  his  maps,  notes,  d&c.,,ar6  in  the  collections  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  at 
Washington,  and  many  others  among  the  papers  lately  brought.  9ver 
from  England  bA*^  Massachusetts. 

The  Everglacles  extend  from  the  southern  margin  of  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee some  ninety  miles  to  Cape  Sable,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peo- 
insula  of  Florida,  and  are  in  width  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles.  Their 
waters  are  fresh,  and  are  in  depth  from  one  to  six  feet  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee is  a  large  body  of  water,  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  subject  to 
<;ontinuaI  overflow.  The  geology  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula comprises  oolitic  lim^  rock,  filled  with  shells  and  corala,  poro.us, 
easy  of  excavation,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  hardens  and  becomes  use-  . 
ful  for  building  purposes.  It  contributes  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Along  the  eastern  verge  of  the  glades  are  spots,  of  wet  and  black  prai- 
rie land,  and  also  between  them  and  the  sea.  Other  spots  are  covered 
with  pine  trees,  imbedded  in  a  dartc  soil  of  vegetable  moid.  Dry  ham- 
mocks exist,  loo,  with,  various  descriptions  of  trees.  These  lands  wouM 
all  be  valuable. 

To  reclaim  the  Everglades  and  the  neighboring  swamps,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  tap  the  Lake  Okeechobee  by  cnnnls,  etc.^  as  its  waters  are  sup- 
posed to  be  elevated  at  least  twelve  feet  above  the  waters  which  shall  fur- 
nishan  outlet  and  a  reservoir,  and  the  whole  expense  at  the  highest  fig- 
ure is  put  down  about  9500,000. 

"  Whatever  may  be,**  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  the  latent  and  dormant  re- 
souroes  of  this  region  ;  however  great  the  capability  of  its  being  advan- 
tageously improved,  and  however  valuable  it  may  be  made  by  the  enter- 
prize,  energy  and  industry  of  the  Amerktan  agriculturist,  if  encouraged, ' 
or  even  given  a  fair  chance,  by  the  Government ;  yet,  hitherto,  no  prop- 
er opportunity  has  been  offered  for  the  development  of  those  resources 
and  capabilities.  Whilst  in  the  possession  of  the  savages;  even  when  . 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  who  possessed  little  afljicuiiurai 
enterprise,  and,  whose  attention  was  direeted  elsewhere ;  during  the 
short  period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  En^rlish,  suffering  not  merely 
from  neglect,  but  pressed  down  by  the  most  iniquitous  polky ;  from  its 
discovery  by  Ponce  de  Leon  to  the  present  day,- with  but  brief  ex- 
ceptions, the  theater  of  savage  war,  and  bloodshed  and  desolation;  in 
the  eighty  years  preceding  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  twice 

. . -  ! : 

*The  reader  will  refer  to  the  last  or  preceding  nninber  of  our  Review*  where 
we  origliia^y  proposed  th^  educational  movemeot 
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changing  masters,  oivDers,  iahabitants  and  po|K^;  for  some  ume^thf^re* 
sort  of  the  rovers  of  the  ^ea,  or  the  little  ^ss  scrupubus  cruisers  of  the 
nany  different  flags  which  the  revolutions  of  the  present  century  occa* 
•ioned  ;  and,  when  acquired  by  the  United  States,  assignKi  as  a  kind  of 
prison  bounds  for  the  Sf-minoies  they  failed  to  rt-move  or  subdue,  it 
would  h^ve  been  wondrous,  indetd,  had  it  becoixie  more  important,  in 
any  respect,  than  it  is  «ow  generally  regarded.'' 

The  action  of  Government  has  not  been  fia.vorably  fek  in  the  settle- 
ment of  South  Florida,  and  the  whole  number  of  whites  on  the  penia- 
^la  now,  below  the  northern  part  of  the  Everglades,  does  not  exceed 
fifty.  At  Key  West  there  are  about  2000,  and  occasional  settleiueota 
on  other  Keys.  ^ 

Durmg  the  Florida  War,  the  butcheries  of  the  Ihdi&n8,\be  murder  * 
of  Government  officers  and  of  Dr  Perrine,  drove  nearly  all  the  settlers 
lo  Key  West;  and  the  location  since,  of  some  of  the  Indians  in  the  pen- 
insula, is  calculated  to  deti^r  settlement  ibr  a  long  time. 

The  Grovernment  has  commenced  at  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas 
extensive  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  the  vast  commerce  of  the 
country  passing  in  that  quarter,  and  to  giv^  us  the  command  of  the 
Gm\(^  the  straits  of  Florida,  and  perhaps,  eventually,  by  our  navy,  of  the 
Caribbean  sea.  A  numerous  population  in  the  vicinity  of  these  fbrtifi* 
nations,  is  much  to  be  desired;  and  they  would,  from  the  character  of 
the  t^Quntry,  resort  to  the  seas  and  the  ^shei-ies,  and  become  in  the  event, 
a  nursery  of  southern  seamen.  Such  a  population,  it  is  said,  would  di- 
minish the  dangers  of  vessels  passing  along  the  straits  and  navigating 
the  Gulf,  and  prevent  losses  in  property,  which  are  now  nu>re  than  one 
million  of  dollars  per  anniim:  since  moie  extensive  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge would  thereby  be  generally  acquired  of  the  reefs  and  coasts  and  of 
their  continued  changes ;  and  the  superior  facility  of  obtaining  pilots  and 
other  aid,  thai  would  be  afforded  by  such  settlements^  would  be  valaable 
safe-guards. 

The  fisheries  of  Florida,  too,  would  be  promoted,  which  within  the  last 
fifhM3B  years  hav^  become  of  some  consrquence,  and  aie  valued  at  about 
#'5,000  annua  ly.  The  British  have  ever  eagerly  sought  a  participa- 
tion in  these  fisheries  for  the  Bahamians.  The  salt  resources  of  the 
Islands  and  Keys  are  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  whole  Union. 

The  Everglades  are  thus  described  by  Mr  Smith: 

'^Imagine  avast  lake  of  fresh  water  extending  in  every  direction,  from  shoire 
to  shore,  beyond  the  reach  of  humaa  vision — ordinarily  unruffled  by  a  ripple  on 
its  surface — studded  with  thousands  of  islands,  of  various  sizes,  from  one-tburth 
4>f  fiio  acre  to  hundreds  of  acres  in  area,  and  which  are  generally  covered  with 
^eune  thickets  of  shrubberry  and  vines.  Occasionally  an  island  is  found  with 
lofty  pines  and  palmettos  upon  it,  but.oftener  they  are  without  any;  and  not 
•inusuallv  a  solitary,  majestic  palmetto  is  seen,  the  only  tree  upon  an  island,  as 
if  to  guidfe  in  approachinj^  it,  or  as  a  place  of  signal  or  look-out  for  its  ibrmet 
(ienizeps.  The  surrounding  waters,  except  in  places  that  at  first  seem  like 
xhanuel  ways  (but  which  are  not),  are  covered  with  tall  saw-grass,  shooting  up 
its  straight  and  slender  stems  from  the  shallow  bottom  of  the  lake,  to  the  height, 
.jften,  often  feet  above  the  surface,  and  covering  all,  but  a  £ew  rods  around, 
from  your  view.  The  water  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  almost  imperceptibly 
moves,  not  in  partial  currents,  but,  as  it  seems,  in  a  mass,  silently  and  slowly 
to  the  southward.  The  bottom  of  the  lake,  at  the  distance  of  from  three  to  six 
^eet,  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  decayed  vegetable  substance,  the  accufnuUted 
fr^v^t  of  sges,  ^fterally  two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  on  the  white  sand  and 
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rook  that  underlies  it,  ever  the  entire  siudCace  of  tlie  b«aiii.  The  flexible  grass, 
beodiog  gently  to  the  'breeze,  protects  the  water  from  its  influence.  lalies  and 
other  aquatk  flowers  of  every  variety  and  hue/are  to  be^seen  on  everr  side,  in 
pleasant  contrast  with  the  pale  green  of  the  saw^^puss;  and,  as  yon  draw  near 
an  island,  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  increased  hj  the  ri^h  foliace  and  blooming 
flowers  of  the  wild  myrtle  and  the  honev-suckfe,  and  other  shrubs  and  vines 
that  generally  jadorn  its  shores.  The  projfound^and  wild  solitudes  of  the  place— 
the  solemn  silence  that  pervades  it,  unless  broken  by  the  splashing  of  a  paddle 
of  the  canoe /)r  lisht  batteau,  with,  which  only  can  you  traverse  the  Pahayokee^ 
or  by  the  voices  ot  ^our  "compagnons  du  voyaffe,"  add  to  a  wakened  and  ex- 
eitea  curiosity,  fedlings  bordering  ofl  awe.  No  numan  being,  civilized  or  sav- 
age, inhabits  the  secluded  interior  of  the  glades.  The  Seminoles  reside  in  the 
v^on  between  them  and  the  Gulf.  Except  for  an  occasional  flight  of  an  eagle 
or  abittem,  startled  by  the  strange  invadere  of  their  privacy,  or  for  a  view  of  uie 
flthes  in  the  shallow  waters,  glimng  swiftly  from  your  boat  as  it  ^[oes  near  ta 
thorn,  your  eyes  would,  not  rest  on  a  livins  thin^,  abiding  fn  this  wilderaess  of 
"grass-waters,"  shriibbery  and  flowers  Reflections  upon  the- past  history  of  the 
regions  around  you,  unbidden,  force  themselves  upon  the  visitor  to  the  interior 
of  the  glades.  On  these  islands,  in  affes-that  have  long  since  passec^way,  the 
haughty  and  ferocious  Carib  cacique  aweft.  ' 

"He  and  his  people  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  more  powerful  people, 
who  were,  in  turn,  expelled  by  stronger  foes.  Here  the  daring  and  recJtless'Buc- 
caneec,  of  later  times,  came,  after  his  cruise  for  plunaer,  to  revel  in  safety  upon 
his  unhallowed  spoils^  Once  in  this  secluded  spot,  the  Catholic  missionary 
mirsued  the  heavenly  vocation  of  teaching  the  benighted  pa^n  the  truths  of  the 
uospel;  and  here  he  sealed  his  devotion  to  his  God  by  yielding  up  his  life  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  infidel  savage.  Pert  of  these  glades  are  sow  in  the  allot- 
ted district  of  the  t^ily  and  intrepid  Arpiarka,  the  chief  of  those  of  his  tribd 
that  fought  so  fiercely  and  so  obstinatel^r  in  resisting  the  enforcement  Af  the  pol* 
icr  of  the  Federal  Government  of  removing  them  west,  and  who  finally  succeed- 
ed pt  constraining  the  United  States  to  abandon  that  policy,  and  to  allow  them 
to  remain  still  longer  on  the  hunting  grounds,  and  near  Idie  graves,  of  their  fath*- 
crsu  The  recollection,  also,  that  the  sacred  name  of  "Laguna  del  Espirita  San- 
to" was  given  to  this  regixm  by  the  Spanish  discovers  is  not  without  influence 
inK»n  the  visitor.  ^  The  e^ts  of  such  a  visit  to  the  Pahayokee  upon  a  person  . 
M  roroabtic  imagination,  and  who  indulges  his  fancies  on  such  suojects,  it  may  , 
be  presumed,  would  be  -somewhat  poetic.  -  But  if  the  visitor  is  a  man  of  prac- 
tical,, utilitarian  turn  of  thought,  the  'first  and  the  abiding  impression,  is  the 
nttez  worthlessness  to  civilized  man,  in  its  present  condition,  for  any  useful  or 
practical  object,  of  the  entire  region.  A  solitary  inducement  cannot  now  be 
offered' to  a  decent  whiteman  to  settle  in  the*  interior  of  the  Everglades  I  Some 
of  the  islands  may  be  fertile,  but  their  inaccessibilty,  except  by  small  boats, 
and  the  entire  isolation  from  society  their  residents  would,  nave  to  encounter, 
would  deter  most  men  (who  did  not  desire  to  avoid  his  fellows  either  from  mis- 
anthropy, or  fear  of  justice  for  crimes  comjnitted)  from  making  the  glades  * 
their  homestead.'' 

Whether  the  Everglades  can  ever  be  adapted  to  the  cakure  of  sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  coiion  or  corn,  is  iindeterminfa.  although  many  think  that 
Ihey  can.     TropicaJ    fiuits  may,  however,  be  cultivated,  and   the  re-  • 
cla^Q^'d  awpmps  will  possess  advantages  for  any  of  jbe  above  prod ucis. 
The  work  of  draining  would  reclaim  also  the  lands  for  a  hundred  , 
miles  on  ihe  KIssinVe  river,  and  those  to  the  north- weft  -aid  of  the  Inke. 
We  agree,  therefor**,  with  Mr.  Smith'.  '*  The  citizen,  wheiher  in  t^xt-cu- 
dve  or  legisUtive  station,  or  without  either,  who  succeeds  in  making  fit 
for  cultivation,  even  if  but  jiartially,  a  region  equal  in  extent  to  either  of 
ihe  rhree  smallest  SiHtes  of  this  Confederacy,  now  as  utceless  as  the  des^ 
eHBof  Afiica.  will  earn  a  rich  meed  of  praise  from  ihe  people  of  Floc- 
ida  aod  of  the  Union.     The  Everglades  ate  now  su liable  only  for  the  . 
liautU  of  noxious  vermin,  gr  the  resort  of  pt^titent  reptile^     The  states- 
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mf^h  whose- exertions  shall  cause  the  millions  of  acres  they  contain,  now 
worse  than  useless,  to  teem  with  the  products  of  agricultural  industry — 
to  be  changed  into  a  garden,  in  which  can  be  reared  many  and  Tarious 
exotics,  introduced  for  the  first  time  for  cultivation  in  the  tJQited  States — 
whether  necessaries  of  life,  or  conveniences,  or  luxuries  merely ;— f  hat  man 
who  thus  adds  to  the  resources,  wealth  and  independence  of  his  country — 
who  contributes  by  such  mean's  to  the  contorts  of  his  fellow  mei»,  wiH 
merit  a  high  place  in  public  favor,,  riot  only  with  his  own  g«;neration,  bat 
with  posterity.'* 

The  views  of  the  same  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  action  of  Goveni- 
ment  in  obtaining  valuable  seed,  etc.,  we  also  indorse  to  the  full.  "It 
is  proper,  also,  that  I  should  advert  in  this  report  to  a  subject  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  favorable  success  of  the  primary  undertaking,  of 
training  the  Everglades  and  rendering  them  ^capable  of  being  cultivated 
profitably.  |It  is  the  adoption  of  necessary  measures  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  procurement  of  exotic  plants,  seeds  and  roots,  and 
such  productions  as  can  be  reared  there  for  the  use  of  the  sealers. 
Whilst  the  manufacturing,  the  commercial,  the  navagating,  the  me- 
chanical, and  in  fine  every  other  interest  in  society  has  been  ehcouraged 
arul  fostered,  by  measure^  adopted  with  a  view  orafiR>rding  them  direct 
aid  and  protection,  is  it  not  astonishing  that  the  agricultural  interest  of 
this  country  has  been  so  entirely  neglected.  Excepting  the  limited  as- 
sistance given  by  the  Patent  Office  in  the  procurement  and  distribution 
of  seeds,  scarcely  any  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  subject  by 
statesmen  of  later  years.  The  Federal  Government,  by  means  of  the 
navy  visiting  foreign  countries,  through  our  ministers  and  consuls  abroad, 
could  obtain  and  distribute  properly  many  trees,  plants  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  forest,  field  and  garden,  and  introduce  them  for  cultivation  in 
those  parts  of  the  United  States  b^t  adapted  to  them.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  $10,000  per  annum  properlyapplifd,andthe  plants,  seeds,  roots,  etc, 
distributed  among  agriculturists  and  horticulturists,  rather  than  theo- 
rists— and  instead  of  placing  theiho  in  nurseries  and  show  gardens  in 
cities,  have  them  sent  into  the  appropriate  section  of  the  country,  would 
be  a  judicious  measure.  Hundreds  of  valuable  productions  from  Cuba, 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  South  America,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  China,  East  Indies,  Africa,  now  unknown  to  us, 
could  be  introduced  and  cultivated  in  South  Florida,  etc.,  etc. 

It)  a  letter  of  Col.  James  Gadsden  of  South  Carolina,  to  Hon.  R  I. 
Walker,  he  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  drain inc^  the  gladts,  and 
conceives  that  it  will  open  to  the  United  States  the  only  portion  of  her 
territory  capable  of  competing  with  tropical  latitudes  in  all  those  pro- 
ductions which  f  nrich  them.  Gten.  Jessup  concurs  in  their  views,  and 
adds:  The  hammocks  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  all  extremely 
rich,  and  would  soon  be  converted  into  sugar  plantations.  The  swamps 
are  generally  peat  swamps,  which,  if  draitied,  would  be  soon  converted 
into  olive,  lime  and  orAnge  plantations,  and  would  be  cultivated  by  a 
numerous  white*  population,  interposed  between  the  free  blacks  of  the 
West  Indies  and  our  slaves  Gen.  Harney,  after  8omfe«ble  views  upon 
the  matter,  declares  if  it  does  succeed,  in  less  than  five  years  that  rf  gioA 
will  have,  no  doubt,  a  population  ofone  hundred  thousand  souls  and  more. 
Our  coast  in  South  Florida  is  now  extremely  exposed  in  time  of  war. 
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This  popu)a|ioD  would  protect  it  and  afTord  security  to  the  whole  com« 
merce  of  the  western  country  passing  along  its  shores.  There  are  oth- 
er letters  from  distinguished  Officers  of  the  Topograph ical  Engineers, 
the  Army  and  Navy,  to  the  same  effect  Mr.  Sewall,  who  entered  the 
St-Lucie  river  from  the  sea,  speaks  of  the  settlers  there  as  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  tropical  plants,  and  the  turtle  fishery.  They  are  endeavoring 
to  get  in  pine-apple  plants,  and  many  were  already  matured.  He  saw 
the  cocoa-nut,  guava,  lemon,  lime,  orange,  hanana.  tamarind,  etc.  Sisal 
hemp  is  found  wild.  Sugar  cane  matures  and  tassels  like  corn,  a  yard 
long. 

A  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Florida  say:  "The  United 
States  pay  to  the  West  Indies,  to  South  America,  to  the  Azores,  to  Por- 
tngal,  and  other  tropical  countries,  a  large  amount  annually  for  their 
products.  South  Florida  is  t^e.  only  part  of  the  United  States  where 
such  products  can  he  raised.  With  the  exception  of  coffee,  tobacco, 
si^gar,  tea,  black  pepper,  it  is  beReved,  with  proper  encouragement,  an 
amount  e(|ual  to  the  entire  amount  imported  into  the  United  Stated  would 
be  raised  m  South  Floi'ida.**  The  arrow  root  produced  is  equally  as 
nutritious  as. that  of  Jamaica  or  Bermuda.  In  1844,  25,000  lbs.  were 
made  in  South  Florida  for  shipment  Millions  of  pounds  could  be  an- 
nually produced. 

The  following  in  regard  to.  the  Fisheries  of  Florida,  is  taken  from 
a  report  to  its  Legislature:  « 

**  Upvttrd  of  twenty  eastern  veBBels  from  thirty  to  sizty  tons  burthen,  with 
firona  nve  to  fifteen  n^en  eadi,  are  now  employed  in  these  fisneries.  Several  ves- 
sels owned  by  resident  citizens  of  Florida  are  engaged  in  them.  These  vessels 
supply  the  markets  of  Havana  and  Cuba,  generauy,  with  not  only  fresh  fish 
and  roes,  bnt  also  dried  and  salted  fish  to  an  inunense  amount.  The  annual 
amount  paid  in  Cuba  to  these  fishinff  vessels,  it  is  believed,  exceeds  $150,000. 
The  retailing  of  fresh  fish  in  the  marset  is  a  monopoly  sold,  for  a  large  amount 
by  the  Spanish  government  there.  Those  who  possess  the  monopoly  receive,  it  is 
l>elieved  thrice  the  amount  they  pay  the  fishing  vessels  At  present  few  dried  or 
salt  fish  are  taken  from  Florida  to  ^ew  Orleans  for  the  western  country  market  or 
to  the  northern  Atlantic  cities,  as  the  profits  of  the  Cuba  market  are  much  greater, 
and  because  those  now  enoployed  in  those  fisheries  are  not  more  than  sufilcient 
to  supply  that  market.  It  is  anticipated,  if  properly  regulated,  hundreds  of 
thousanos  of  dollars  of  such  fish  could  be  sola  aavantageously  throughout  the 
whole  Union.** 

WRBOKS  ON  TBE  FI'QBIDA  COAST. 
Vftlae  V6Meit  and  cargo.  Salvaee  of  Court.  Expfttivew 

1844, $725,000  $67,626  76  $169,06499 

1845 737,000  69  59199  105.709  51 

1846, 1,624,000  108,992  00       .      213,4^00 

To  the  pamphlet  on  Florida,  Mr.  Westcott  has  made  a  concludmg 
i)ote,  which  we  regard  important  enough  to  copy/  "  It  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that,  in  twenty-seven  years  since  Florida  has  been  held  by 
the  Unit^  States,  no  complete  nautical  survey  of  the  Florida  reef  has 
been  made.  During  such  time  the  Briiisk  government  has  had  ships  of 
war,  among  them  the  Bustard,  engaged  for  months  in  such  surveys ;  and 
even  in  surveying  the  harbor  of  Key  West^and  other  of  our  harbors  there ! 
The  charts  used  by  our  navigators  are  the  old  Spanish  charts  and  those 
made  by  the  British  from  1763  1784,  and  of  the  recent  British  surveys 
alluded  to,  and  comptliations  of  them  by  Blount  and  others,  all  imperfect 
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in  roaojr  particalars,  and  eri^neoiM  in  others.  We  hofve,  no  original 
American  chart  of  all  the  reefs  andkejfs.  That  accompli^ed  aftd  «:i- 
emific  officer  at  the  bead  of  the  coast  surv<>y,  Professor  Bache,  has  in- 
formed  me,  that  if  the  means  were  appropriated  by  Coogiess^  tlie  ejniire 
reel  and  aJl  the  ^t^ys,  from  Toriugas  wp  to  Cape  Sable,  could  be  survey- 
ed in  one  season.  The  expense,  to  f  nnble  the  work  to  be  finished  in  one 
aeasoD,  might  not  fall  short  of  $100,000,  as  to  efi^ct'it,  three  or  four 
parties  of  officers  must  be  employed.  But  the  benefits  of  dtich  vcoik 
wooJ()  greatly  outweigh  this  amount,  and  it  will  not  cost  less  to  devote 
two  or  three  years  to  it'* 


ART.  IV.— THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOOTH. 

0OUTHF:RM  POPULATIOIV  AND  ITS  RELATIVB  ADVANTAGES;  PAUPBRrgM 
AND  CRIME  AT  THE  NpRTH  AND  SOCITH;  EDUOATION  AND  LETTERS  IN 
THE  TWO  SECTIONS:    EIGHTS  OF  THE  SOUTH;    SLAVERY.* 

But  H  is  objected  that  the  nbrlhern  States  are  more  populous,  and^  that 
if  the  average  wealth  of  their  iodividuai  citizens  is  less,  the  aggre*rate 
wealth  of  the  State  is  greater.  This,  however,  is  of  no  consequ«^nce  to 
the  argument.  The  aggregate  wealth  of  Lrf'land  is  no  doubt  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  our  States,  as  her  population  is  so  much  greater  And 
ypi  her  pjeople  die  by  thousands  of  starvation.  1  am  considering  the  con- 
dition of  otir  people,  as  affect*  d  by  their  respective  instiiutiojjs  and  pur- 
suits. And  I  think  this  is  the  great  point  in  which  patriotism  and  phil- 
anthrophy  and  philosophy  are  concerned. 

But  it  is  assf'rtf'd  that  the  system  of  the  South  is  depopulating ;  thai 
the  people  of  Virginia  are  deserting  her;  thni  the  population  of  K«n» 
turky  is  almost  stationary ;  and  that  the  whole  southern  section  is  but 
thinly  settled,  and  promises  to  remain  so.  .  If  it  be  mean^  by  all  ihis, 
that  southern  modes  of  living  are  incompatible  with  a  dense  population, 
I  admit  it,  and  rejoice  in  it.  So  far  as  the  concentration  of  people  in 
towns  and  ciiies  is  concerned,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  such  a 
thing  is  not  so  much  to  be  desired  Nor  do  I  think  it  expedient  to  pro- 
mote the  augmentation  of  numbers  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  Siate, 
by  a  minute  subdivision  of  farms  and  plamations  among  a  multitude  of 
proprietors  or  tenants.  Such  is  too  much  the  tend«  ncy  m  the  fiee  Stwies 
and  \n  other  couhtries;  and  it  has  been  found  fatal  to  agricMltuial  rm- 
provement.  It  has  resulted  in  France,  in  reducing  the  average  size  of 
farms  to  an  ar-ea  o(  three  or  fnuracns,  h>ld  under  their  laws  of  defcent 
bv  distinct  proprietors.  And  in  a  part  of  Scotland,  and  in  ireland,  tracts 
of  a  similar  size  are  held  by  separate  tenants  And  it  is  precisely  among 
the  peasantry  of  France,  the  ciofiiers  of  Sco'lmd,  and  the  cottiers  of 
li eland,  thai  stagnation  and  desolation  have  overspread  the  land,  j»nd 
semi-barbarism  and  siapvation  the  people.  Th^  division  of  land  for  cul- 
tivHiion  into  very  small  tracts,  is  destruction  of  it?  value.  The  soil  of 
France  is,  on  an  average,  of  unusual  fertility^  and  its  climate  so  nenial 

*  Concluded  from  September  Number. 
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M  to  b«  favorable  te  a  grmt  variety  of  prodiioiioaa.  T^t  ihpre.  with  a 
dense  pO|iuUiJos  or  in  own,  and  in  ihe  aeighborbood  of  Great  Brtiam, 
willi  tt>  mighty  citipfl,  the  greatest  markt-t  in  the  world,  ihe  avera^ 
Talue  of  land  \e  only  live  or  six  dollars  per  acre— is  Ipis  iban  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  England  the  average  size  of  tracts  held  by  the  several  sorts 
of  tenure,  is  about  150  acres,  which  is  abom  as  small  as  can  be  made 
profitable — as  sronll  as  is  compatible  with  the  due  rouitioa  of  crops,  a 
judicious  variety  of  stock,  and  the  prompt  adoption  of  improvements  ia 
culture  and  utensils,  in  France,  the  owner  of  a  three  or  four  acre  fnrm, 
worth  only  twenty-five  dollars,  cannot  of  course  afford  to  boy  an  im- 
proved plow—njuch  less  can  the  renter  of  luch  a  tiact.in.lreland.  .It 
would  coat  more  than  the  whole  crop  is  worth.  Accordingly  a  large 
proportion  of  French  and  Irish  tillnge  is  performed  with  the  spade,  ai  a 
great  expense  of  manual  labor;  and  accordingly,  it  is  in  Englatid  chiefly 
where  the  tracts  are  large,  that  ihf  modern  improvements  in  agriciijture 
liavc.been  made— and  laere  the  soil  is  more  productive  and  profitable. 
That  some  Virginians,  instead  of  adopting  some  of  the  new  methods  of 
fHTserving  iind  restormg  the  ferijliiy  of  tbeir  lends,  choose  10  emigraia 
to  new  States,  ^her'e  the  soil  is  already  rirh  by  nature,  and  is  cheap,  re- 
sulis  from  a  mere  eiilculation  and  comparison  of  ibe  cost  of  ibe  two  sy*> 
tema  And  if  it  be  found  more  profitable  to  remove  to  a  new,_than  to 
rennvaie  an  old  so>t,  it  is  an  evidence  of  thrift,  taiber  than  poverty  in  tha 
emigrant  And  of  this,  the  superinriiy  of  the  new  south-western  over 
the  new  notth- western  Slates,  which  will  appear  by  a  comparison  of 
dieir  properly  and  populu'ion  is  ample  proof* 

But  the  impresHon  exists  thai  the  population  cf  the  South  as  a  spc- 
tion  is  really  ttBiinoary,  or  is  decliiung.     And  this  bein^  assumed,  it  is 
recarded  as  evidence  that  the  people  of  the  South  are  migrating,  either 
from  dissatisfaction  with  iis  institutions  or  with  i 
P^cts.  or  that  the  vices  peculiar  to  its  system  are 
crense  of  its  population — or  (bnt  all  these  rnmbint 

But  ail  this  it  a  jnistake.  If  we  deduct  from  1 
eign  emigraiinn  and  its  offspring,  the  residue  n 
population,  does  not  indicnie  so  great  a  i^tural  ii 
Dumber  of  people  in  the  southern  States. 

Of  the  foreign  emigrnois,  no  reifisier  was  kf 
that  yejii  until  m40,  it  amoiHiied  to  more  than  700,000  person «,  arconl- 

•  In  the  Kentucky  Auditor's  report  of  1^48,  we  find  a  table  (No.  l<i)  of  the 
diolributioD  ot  property  in  that  State,  which  indiealei  a  degree  of  wealth,  and 
ct  it«  equitable  alintment,  which  maj  challenge  any  coDmunit;  for  compari- 

WithoDt  properly 7,43C  parentB, 

With  less  than  $100  worth, 12,964      " 

"    from  1 1 00  to  $400, 12.344      " 

■'    $4011  to  tSUO, 5,000      ■' 

•!    over  $600,   28,79!      " 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  in  the  South  thfte  are  011I7  aboat  300,000  ilave- 
iulders.  Well,  supposing  each  &du1t  xtave-holder  to  hare  an  average  family  of 
tix,  the  slave-iioldLne  population  of  the  South  would  amojint  to  1,600,1100, 
which  ia  probably  as  large  a  proportion  oa  the  laod-holding  popnlation  of  the 
HoKh. 
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ing  to  the  retarrwr.  But  large  nombers  came  by  the  way  of  Canacja, 
for  which,  daring  a  considerable  period,  the  facilities  were  greater  than 
by  the  direct  route.  These  have  been  estimated  at  half  the  number 
registered  in  the  custotnhouse.  Assuming,  however,  the  whole  number 
to  be  a  million,  which  is  the  lowest  estimate  I  hai^e  seen,  their  natural 
increase  in  the  twenty  year's  could  not  have  been  lets  than  half  a  mil- 
lion— making  1,500,000.  Now  the  white  population  of  1840,  in  the 
free  States,  was  9,557,431 ;  deducting  1,500,000  it  would  be  8,057,431. 
In  1820,  it  was  5,033,983,  and  has  consequently  had  a  natural  increase 
of  60  per  cent. 

The  white  population  of  the  South  was,  in  1820,  2,833,585,  and  is 
now  4;635,637,  which  exhibits  a  natural  increase  of  65  per  cent,  i 
have  included  all  the  foreign  emigration  in  the  North.  A  little  of  it, 
however,  has  gone  to  the  South;  but  not*n)ore  than  the  excess  of  south- 
ern people  who  hUve  removed  to  the  north-western  Stales* 

This  evidence  of  the  great  natural  increase  of  southern  white  popu* 
Ifition,  is  an  answer  to  another  imputation  against  it,  very  current  at  the 
North.  It  has  been  held  that  slavery  is  a  degradation  of  labor;  that, 
therefore,  Ihe  white  people  of  the  South  refuse  to  work,  and  live  in  idle- 
ness; and  that  from  idleness  they  become  dissipated,  vicious,  and  violent 
But  vice  is  fatal  to  the  increase  of  population,  it  destroys  constitutional 
vigor,  diminishes  the  number  of  children,  and  afflicts  th^  few  that  are 
born,  with  hereditary  infirmity  and  premature  death.  One  fact  is  dis- 
closed by  the  census  which  is  very  significant  on  this  point."  There  is 
an  excess  among  the  white  people  of  the  South  of  132,072  males. 
Among  those  of  the  North,  only  178,275.  This  is  about  97,000  less 
than  the  prop6rtion  the  North  ought  to  have,  to  equal  the  South.  But 
when  we  consider  that  the  foreign  population  settles  almost  exclusively 
in  tbe  northern  States,  and  contains  much  more  than  its  proportion  of 
males,  it  is  apparent  that  the  deficit  of  the  North  in  male  population 
is  much  larger.  Now  the  vices  of  civilized  so'ciety  affect  males  chiefly, 
young  men  and  boys  far  more, than  any  other.  And  if  it  were  true  that 
the  South  is  more  immoral  than  the  North,  it  would  appear  in  the  defi- 
cit of  male  population.     But  the  reverse  seems  to  be  the  fact. 

The  explanation  of  this  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  circum- 
stances that  determine  the  relative  wealth  of  the  two  sections.  The 
Soutb  is  rural  in  residence  and  habits.  It  does  not  present  the  tempta- 
tion or  the  opportunity  fpr  sensual  gratification  to  be  found  in»city  life. 
It  is  to  cities  that  the  passions  and  appetites  resort  for  their  carnival 
The  theater,  the  gaming  house,  the  drinking  house,  and  places  of  still 
more  abandoned  character  abound  in  them,  and  to  these  the  dissipated 
youth  goes  forth  at  night  from  home,  along  the  high  road  to  ruin.  In 
the  family  of  the  southern  planter  or  farmer,  although  wine  may  be 
drank  and  cards  played,  all  is  done  at  home  under  parental  and  femi- 


*  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  emigrant  population  arrive  poor,  and,  there- 
fore, when  imiluded  in  the  average  of  individual  wealth  in  the  North,  reduces 
its  raies.  But  the  foreigner  is  generally  sidult  if  he  is  poor :  and,  therefore,  ac- 
quires wealth  more  easily  than  the  native.  If,  however  the  emigrant  popula- 
tion be  stricken  otft  of  the  estimate,  and  the  whole  property  of  the  North 
divided  among  the  natives,  their  proportion  will  jet  oe  wc  l>elow  that  of  the 
South. 
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nbie  ofaeenration,  and  therefore  excess  can  never  go  so  far.  Of  course 
^  tbe  sons  of  planters  visit  the  cities,  but  thc^e  in  their  neighborhood  are 
trivial'  in  size,  and  mea|[re  in  attractions-^o^  more  distant  are  tbe 
more  seldom  seen.  The  ancient ,  poets,  .who  thought  that  the  lower  re- 
gions  were  the  abode  of  great  and  good  men,  as  well  as  bad,  located  the 
entrance  in  a  remote  and  solitary  place.  Thus  Homer  conducts  Ulys- 
ses on  this  visit  to  the  shades  of  his  brother  warrior  Greeks,  to  a  thinly 
settled  country  of  dark-skinned  people. 

"  When,  lo !  we  readied  old  Oeean^s  utmost  bounds,    ' 
Where  rooks  control  his  waves  with  ever-during  mounds : 
There,  in  a  lonely  land  and  gloomy  cells. 
The  dusky  nation  of  Oimmeria  dwells/' 

There  he  found  the  portals  of  the  infernal  world.  So  Virgil  conducts 
iGneas  to  the  somber  and  solemn /orest  of  the  Cumean  sybil.  But  with 
oar  improved  conceptions  of  the  character  of  that  place  and  its  inmates, 
and  the  most  direct  avenues  to  approach  it,  the  modern  epic  poet  who 
desires  to  give  his  hero  a  view  of  it,  will  have  to  fix.  the  gateway  in  the 
bean  of  a  great  city,  where  the  vices  hold  their  reVels.     *T  is  tbere 

''The  gates'of  Hell  are  open  ni^ht  and  dav. 
Smooth  the  descent  and  easy  is  the  way.^' 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  excessive  mortality  among  the  males  of  the 
North,  is  owing  to  their  unwholesome  employments.  For  the  females 
are  employed  in  similar  or  more  destructive  avocations.  In  Massachu- 
setts about  fifty  thousand  women  work  in  factories,  and  yet  in  that  State 
there  is  an  excess  of  7,672  females,  whereas,  rf  the  natural  proportion 
'  of  the  sexes  existed  among  the  native  population,  or  sdch  as  is  found  al 
the  South,  Massachusetts  ought  to  have  an  excess  of  twentj^two  thou- 
sand males.  So  that  at  present  she  has  about  thirty  thousand  females 
beyond  the  due  proportion.  It  is  true  that  Massachusetts  loses  a  portion 
of  her  male  population  by  emigration  to  the  West,  although  she  is  re-in- 
forced  again  bv  the  excess  of  males  in  the  foreign  emigrants  that  have 
settled  there.  &ut  there  still  remains  a  large  portion  who  must  have 
perished  by  the  sickness  and  vices  of  the  towns  and  cities  that  contain  so 
large  a  part  of  her  people — Boston  alone,  with  its  suburb  towns,  having 
a  population  of  200,000  or  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  State.  So,  then, 
the  operation  of  the  institutions  of  this  model  State  of  the  North,  is  to 
violate  the  laws  of  nature  by  a  separation  of  the  sexes;  to  send  thou- 
sands of  her  sons  away  from  their  happy  condition  at  home,  to  encoun- 
ter the  hardships  of  tbe  West  \  to  send  multitudes  of  others  to  die  by 
dissipation  in  her  cities,  and  to  place  her  lonely  and  deserted  women, 
not  in  convents,  but  in  factories.  I  have  said  that  there  are  about  fifty 
thousand  women  employed  in  the  factories  of  Massachusetts.  Such  is 
the  testimony  of  the  official  census  of  the  State  in  1845.  Those 
who  are  thus  employed,  it  is  well  known,  are  generally  young,  unmar- 
ried women,  as  such  a  vocation  would  be  rather  incompatible  with  the 
domestic  duties  of  wives.  Now,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  there 
were  but  about  57,000  women  in  that  State  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
25.  So  that  about  seven-eighths  of  the  marriageable  women  of  Massa- 
chusetts, at  a  time  of  life  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  love  and  courtship, 
to  pleasure  and  to  hope,  to  home  and  to  society^  are  sent  forth  from  the 
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pHrentat  roof,  to  labor  for  years,  confitied  to  ovor-hcafted  rooms,  conlaio- 
tng  a  hundred  persons  each,  confined  to  space  of  five  feet  square^  for 
thirteen  houra  a  day,  tinder  a  male  overseer,  and  not  permitted  W  re- 
ceive a  visit  ftom  a  lover  or  a  relative  in  the  mill,  except  by  the  per^ 
mission  of  the  proprietor^  agent,  or  at  the  boarding  bouse  except  hj 
permission  of  the  proprietor's  housekeeper ;  for  such  are  the  regufaiions 
and' condition  of  Lowell.  This  confinement  to  factories,  postpones  the 
marriage  of  the  women  of  Massachusetts  to  an  average  of  twenty- 
ihiee  or  twenlyfour  years*  I  do  not  know  %i  what  age,  precisely, 
marriages  occur  in  Virginia,  but  the  census  shows  that  Virginia,  with 
fewer  adults,  has  l(JO,000  more  of  children. 

In  determining  the  condition  t>f  civilized  communities,  it  is  geoeraHy 
considered  essential  to  inquire  inio  the  state  of  their  pauperism  ]  not  only 
because  the  paupers  themselves  usually  constitute  a  considerable  ela^s, 
but  becaose  their  minrber  affects  vitally  the  condition  of  the  ehtire  labor- 
ing class. 

In  the  Stite  of  New  York,  the  progress  of  pauperism  has  hf*^n  rapid. 
In  1830,  the  niiit^ber  supported  or  relievnl  was  15^506.  In  1835  it  wae 
38,36-2— accordinff  to  Chapin's  U.  S.  GazKieer  for  1844.  In  1843  or 
4,  the  number  had  increased  to  about  72,000  permanent,  and  the  same 
number  of  occasional  paupers,  making  a  total  of  144,000,  as  appears 
from  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  ThesQ  \iiere  for  the  whole  State,  and 
there  was  thus  one  pauper  lo.  every  seventeen  inhabitants.  In  1847, 
there  were  received  at  the  principal  almshouses  for.  the  city  of  New 
York,  28,692  persons,  and  oul^door  relief  was  given,  out  of  public 
funds,  to  44,572  persons,  making  a  total  of  73,264:  So  thaf  about  am 
person  out  of  every  five  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  dependent  more 
or  less  on  public  charity.  The  total  cost,  that  year,  of  this  pauperismi 
was  $319,298.88,*  For  this  present  year  of  1849,  the  estimate  is 
$400,000,  according  to  the  mayor's  message. 

In  Massachuftptts,  it  appeals -by  the  returns  that  there  were  in  \^Z^ 
5,5^0  paupers^  and  in  1848,  18^693.  These  were  all  in  the  almshouses. 
Those  relieved  out  of  the  almshouses  were  9,817,  makinsf  a  total  of 
28,510.  accordmg  tp  the  report  of  the  S>  cretary  of  State  of  Massacho- 
setis.  And  the  returns  from  41  towns  are  omitted.  If  allowance  be 
made  for  these,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Massachusetts,  one  person  out  of 
every  twenty,  is  a  constant  or  occasional  paiiper:  It  thus  appears  that 
in  these  two  States  pauperism  is  advandng  ten  times  as  rapidly  as  their 
wealth  or  population.  It  has  become  so  great  at  to  include  large  num^ 
bers  of  able-bodied  men,  who,  it  appears,  cannot,  or,  what  is  worse,  will 
not,  earn^a  subsistence;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  what  must  be  the  coo- 
dition  of  the  great  mass  of  people,  hanging  on  the  verge  of  pauper* 
ism,  but  withheld  by  an  honorable  pride,  from  applying  fbr  piYblie 
charity. 

Now«  throughout  (he  greater  part  of  Virorinia  and  Kentucky,  pau- 
perism is  almost  unknown  t  passed  some  time  ago,  the  poorhoude  of 
Campbell  county,  KentucKy.  on  the  opposite  sidf  of  the  river,  and  there 
was  not  a  solitary  inmate.  And  I  have  known  a  populous  councy  ill 
Virginia  to  have  but  one. 


WSBB^*^ 
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It  nas  generally  been  supposed  that  the  paupers  of  Massachusetts  and 
N^w  York  are  principalty  foreign  emigrants.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  In 
(be  5,580  paupers  of  Massacbusett?  in  1836,  only  [,192  were  of  foreign 
birth— but  httlje  over  one-fifth,  which  does  not  probably  exceed  the  pro- 
portion, then,  of  that  population  in  the  State.  In  1845,  of  1,016  per- 
sons admitted  into  the  almshouses  of  Boston^  490  were  foreign^  of  whom 
382  were  Irish;  but  that-  was  the  year  of  Irish  famine.  Ip  1848,  of 
18,993  paupers  received  into  t^e  almshouses  of  Massachusetts,  7,413 
Were  foreigners.*  We  do  not  know,  what  proportion  of  the  people  of 
(hat  Stale  are  foreigners ;  in  Boston  there  is  about  oite-rhird. 

When  pauperism  extends  to  the  class  that  are  able  to^  labor,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  (he  wages  of  labor  are  reduced  to  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
And  hence  the  whole  class  must  be  subjected  to  the  melancholy  and"  ter- 
rible necessity  of  working,  rather  tp  avoid  the  poorhouse,  Chan  of  bet- 
tering their  condition.  And  the  pauper  in  an  almshouse  is  a  slave. 
He  works  under  a  master,  and  receives  nothing  but  a  subsistence.  And 
there  are  already  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts^  about  one  hun- 
dred tbousaud  persons  in  this  condition ;  about  an  equal  number 
occasioitally  »>,  and  they  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  200  per  cent., 
while  the  whole  population  does  not  increase  20  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 
In  Cinrhinati  tie  number  of  paupers,  permanent  and  occasionaly  already 
amounts  to  2,900. ' 

Whilst  the  property  of  the  North  is  thus  compelled  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  this  great  and  growing  burden,  and  the  labor  of  the  North 
must  not  only  assist  in  its.  support  also,  but  must  work  in  competition 
with  it,  they  are  subjected  to  another  mighty  evil,  which  springs  from^ 
or  at  least  is  aggravated  by,  the  same  causes,  and  that  is  crime. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  three  penitentiaries  of  New  York, 
Auburui  Sing  Sing,  and  Blackwell's  Island,  is  about  two  thousand.  la 
(he  penitentiary  of  Virginia  th<^re  are  only  1 1 1  whites,  89  blacks  This 
indicates  four  times  the  amount  of  crime  in  proportion  to  the  white  pop- 
ulation in  New  York  as  in  Virginia.  In  Massachusetts  there  were,  in 
1847,  288  persons  in  the  State  prison,  which  indicates  more  than  twrca 
(be  crime  in  that  State  as  in  Virginia.  Taking  all  the  New  England 
States  together,  their  penitentiary  convicts  are  twice  as  numerous  in 
proportion  to  population,  as  in  Virginia,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting 
the  American.  Almanac  for  1849.  It  contsuns  sketches  a(  the  crinrinai 
statistics  of  the  several  States, and  is  Now  England  authority.  In  Ohio 
therQ  are  470  persons  in  the  penitentiary — in  Kentucky  130,  Ohio  be- 
ing 25  per  cent,  the  most,  according  to  population.  According  to  the 
returns  of  the  Kentucky  penitentiary,  one-half  of  ber  convicts  for  the 
last  ten  years,  came  from  the  single  county  in  which  Louisville,  her 
pincipal  town,  is  located — and  one-third  of  the  whole  number  were 
born  in  free  States.  So  much  for  the  States  of  the  North,  agrictihural, 
manufacturing  and  commercial,  old  and  new,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  South,  m  crime.  The  results  are  uniformly  and  krgHy  in  favor 
of  the  South. 

ff  we  turn  to  the  ofHcial  reports  of  crime  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
North,  we  behold  a  stite  of  society  exhibited,  at  which  the  mind  is  ap. 

*  American  Alinanae,  1648. 
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palled.  In  B«BtQD  the  number  of  persons  tumtially  aKiaigtied  for  crime 
exceeds  four  thousand,  and  of  this  number  about  one-third  are  females. 
So  tbat  one  person  out  of  every  fourteen  niales^  and  one  out  of  every 
28  females,  is  arrested  annually  for  criminal  ofienses«  There  may  be 
some  who  are  arraigned  more  than  once  a  year,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  must  be  ipany  who  escape  detection  altogether. 

In  New  York  the  proportion  of  crime  is  about  the  same,  some  eighteen 
thousand  persons  having  been  arresteii  there  last  year.  Of  these,  it  is 
said,  six  thousand  were  for  drunkenness,  twelve  thousand  were  com- 
mitted to  the  tombs  for  examination,  of  whom  ten  thousand  were  com- 
mitted for  trial.  Of  these,  there  were  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  1 19 
men  and  17  women — to  the  penitentiary  700  men  and  170  women — 
to  the  city  prison  162  men  and  67 .women — tptal  981  men,  254  women; 
showing  an  amount  of  crime  in  a  single  city,  greater  than  in  all  ;the 
southern  States  together.  In  the  Kentucky  penitentiary,  there  is  not  a 
single  woman — in  the  Virginia,  I  believe  there  is  none. 

The  enormous  amount  of  crune  in  the  eastern  cities,  which  already 
rivals  the  depravity  of  those  of  Europe,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  'multi- 
tude of  European  emigrants.  But  the  returns  do  not  sustain  this  plea. 
Of  7,009  persons  in  the  jaiis"^  and  liouses.of  correction  in  Massacho- 
setts,  in  1847,  only  1,165  w^re  natives  of  foreign  countries.  This  is 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number,  and  cannot  vary  materially 
from  the  proportions  of  foreign  and  native  population  in  the  State.* 

While  the  South  has  been  so  mucli  more  secure  than  the  North,  in 
li^  and  property,'  from  individual  crime,  it  has  been  at  least  equally  ex- 
empt from  social  disturbance.  The  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the 
dissimilarity  of  its  white  and  black  population,  have  not  been  realized. 
Tiie  proportion  of  white  and  black  remains  as  at  first,  about  two  to  one. 
Even  in  Brazil,  where  this  proportion  is  reversed,  where  there  are  two 
blacks  to  one  white,  tranquility  has  reigned  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  the  only  two 
nations  oh  this  continent  where  African  slavery  prevails,  are  the  only 
two  who  have  succeeded  in  the  establishment  of  stable  and  flourishing 
social  and  political  institutions.  In  all  the  Spanish  American  States, 
where  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  political  equality  among 
distinct  and  dissimilar  races,  it  has  been  followed  by  incessant  insurrec- 
tion, anarchy,  poverty,  vice  and  barbarism. 

.  When  the  union  between  the  North  and  South,  under  our  present  con- 
stitution was  formed,  the  social,  political,  and  economical  operation  of  the 
institutions  peculiar  to  each,  were  matters  Of  theory  and  conjecture.  We 
have  now  had  the  experience  of  half  a  century ;  and  the  result  is  befoie 
us  in  the  facts  I  have  presented,  facts  against  which  neither  speculative 
philosophy,  nor  sectional  prejudice,  egotism,  or  fanaticism  can  prevail 

It  will  be  observed  1  do  not  compare  the  whole  people  of  the  North 
with  the  whole  population  of  the  South.  I  am  now  comparing  the 
whites  only  of  both  sections;  it  being  the  first  object  to  ascertain  the  ef- 
fects of  their  respective  institutions  on  the  whites  of  the  two  sections.  I 
do  not  compare  northern  cities  with  southern — but  the  white  people,  ni- 
.  ral  and  urban,  together  of  one  section  with  those  of  the  other.     I  have 

*  American  Almanac,  1649. 
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TC^nrred  mere  panicularfy  to  northern  cities,  because  they  contain  so 
Isrge^  if  not  the  larg^est,'  portion  of  northern  population — and  are  the 
boast  and  characteristic  of  the  northern  system.  I  have  also  preferred 
to  compare  the  old  Slates  of  the  sections,  not  only  because  they  are  sim- 
ilar in  climate  and  productions,  but  because  in  them  the  effects  of  the 
two  systems  are  more  developed,  and  as  has  been  contended  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  South. 

'  There  is  a  class  of  topics  of  a  more  intan^ble  natnre,  but  not  tho  less 
important,  and  which  are  much  insisted  on  m  this  controversy,  that  now 
remain  to  be  briefly  considered.  It  is  urged  that  religion  and  education 
are  more  prevalent  and  flourishing  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  It 
is  true  that  the  form  of  religion  existing  in  New  England,  and  by  law 
established,  was  esttremely  strict  and  self-denying:  as  that  of  Vir- 
ginia— the  Episcopal — was  then  one  of  the  most  indulgent  of  Protest- 
ant sects.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Puritan  character  has  been 
rapidly  degenerating  and  passing  a^ay.  Indeed  the  forms  of  that  faith 
are  no  longer  dominant  in  Boston,  the  ancient  seat  of  its  power,  and  in 
their  place  the  Unitarians  have  prevailed,  and  they  are  gaining  ground 
rapidly  in  New  England.  A  change  has  occurred  in  Virginia,  but  a 
change  in  the  opposite  direction.  Instead  of  the  Episcopalians,  the  Bap^ 
tists  are  predominant  in  Virginia.  Thus,  under  the  operation  of  their  ^ 
respective  institutions,  the  religion  of  Massachusetts  has  receded  from 
one  of  the  most  strict  to  one  of  the  most  relaxed  systems  of  the  ,  Protes- 
tant faith — while  Virginia  has  advanced  from  one  of  the  most  indul- 
gent to  one  of  the  stricter  forms  of  religious  discipline.  There  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  members  in  all  the  churches  in  tlie 
several  States.  Virginia  has  about  80,000  of  Baptists  alone:  sbe  has 
30,000  Methodists,*  and  a  larger  proportion  yet  of  Episcopalians  than 
any  other  State.     Altogether  she  must  have  her  full  proportion. 

But  it  is  in  education  that  the  North  claims  the  great  preeminence 
over  the  South.  In  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  census  of  1840, 
there  were  but  4,448  white  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty  who  could 
not  read  and  write— and  in  Virginia  there  were  58,787.  in  Ohio  there 
were  35,364,  in  Kentucky  40,016.  In  Illinois  27,502,  in  Mississippi 
8,360.  Thus  it  appears  that,  whilst  there  are  more  than  twelve  times 
as  many  illiterate  persons  in  the  oldest  southern  as  in  the  oldest  north' 
em  State,  the  proportion  changes  as  we  advance  westward,  until  we 
find  a  greater  proportion  of  them  in  a  new  State  of  the  North  than  in  one 
of  the  South.  And  thus  it  seems  that,  in  the  new  States,  where  children 
are  not  educated  at  public  expense,  and  where,  therefore,  their  parents 
must  provide  for  them,  the  children  of  the  South  are  better  educated  ; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would  seem,  that  the  emigration  firom  the  North  is 
much  more  ignorant  than  the  South.  Still,  however,  the  odds  of  school 
instruction  is  decidedly  with  the  North.  This  results  from  obvious 
causes.  The  territorial  area  of  Virginia  is  probably  nine  times  as  great 
as  that  of  Massachusetts.  If,  therefore,  Virginia  were  disposed  to  adopt 
the  common  school  system,  it  would  require  nine  times  the  school* 
houses  and  teachers  to  afford  the  same  conveniences  for  attending  school 
that  exist  in  Massachusetts.     Virginia  is  a  thinly-settled,  agricultural 
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State,  intersected  by  several  ranges  of  moontains.  In  n^any  places 
there  could  not  be  found  ten  scholars  in  ten  miles  square.  In  sucb 
places  a  population  might  be  able  to  live  comfortably,  but  not  to  estab- 
lish a  school,  or  send  their  children  abroad  to  boarding-schools.  Hence 
tl^re  must  be  a  considerable  number  without  schools.  In  commercial 
and  manufacturing  States,  or  those  of  small  farms  and  d^nse  agricultu- 
ral population,  this  evil  is  not  so  much  felt. 

But  Yirtrinia  has  a  system  of  oral  instruction  which  compensates  for 
the  want  of  schools,  and  that  is  her  social  intercourse.  The  social  in- 
tercourse of  the  South  is  probably  much  greater  than  that  of  any  peo- 
ple that. ever  existed.  There  is  certainly  nothing  like  the  number  of 
visits  among  the  families  of  a  city  or  even  the  same  square  in  a  city,  as 

Prevails  in  the  country  of  the  South.  And  these  visits  are  not  faahiona- 
le  calls,  but  last  for  days  and  weeks— and  they  are  the  great  resource 
of  the  South  for  instruction  and  amusement.  It  is  true  that  persons  are 
not  taught  at  such  places  to  read  or  write,  but  they  are  taught  to  think 
and  converse.  They  are  the  occasions  of  interchanging  opinions  and 
difiusing  intelligence;  and  to  perform  the  duties,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  such  intercourse,  to  please,  to  shine,  and  to  captivate,  requires  a  de*. 
gree  of  mental  culture  which  no  custom  of  the  North  so  much  demands. 
Accordingly  the  South  exhibits  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  an  ag- 
ricultural people  distinguished  above  all  others  of  the  present  day  by 
the  elegance  of  their  manners  and  the  intelketual  lone  of  Uieir  S(^ 
ciety. 

The  North  excels  in  books.  In  history, she  has  Bancroft,  and  Pres- 
cott ;  in  poetry,  Bryant,  Halleck  and  Whittier^  in  criticism,  Everett 
and  Channing.  In  Sculpture,  she  has  produced  a  Powers.  Her  Frapk- 
lin  has  drawn  the  lightmng  from  heaven,  and  taught  it  to  play  harm* 
iessly  around  our  very  hearths-^her  Morse  has  even  given  letters  to 
lightninfi*,  and  lightning  to  letters!  The  north  excels  In  the  arts  and 
the  physical  sciences,  in  inventions  and  improvements.  She  excels  in 
associative  action,  not  merely  for  railroads  and  manufactures,  but  for 
literary,  benevolent  and  religious  objects.  I  do  not  desire  to  detract 
one  iota  from  her  exalted  merits  and  high  civilization.  But  in  individ- 
ual character  and  individual  action,  the  South  excels.  For  a  warm 
heart  and  open  hand,  for  sympathy  of  feeling,  fidelity  of  friendship,  and 
high  sense  of  honor ;  for  knowledge  of  the  sublime  mechanism  of  man, 
and  reason  and  eloquence  to  delight,  to  instruct  and  to  direct  him,  the 
South  is  superior;  and  when  the  North  comes  into  action  with  the  South, 
man  to  man,  in  council  or  in  the  field,  the  genius  of  the  South  has  pre- 
vailed from  the  days  of  Jefferson  to  Calhoun,  from  Washington  to  Tay- 
lor. And  it  is  to  the  solitude  which  the  rural  life  of  the  South  afibrds, 
so  favorable  to  reflection ;  and  it  is  to  the  elevated  rural  society  of  the 
South,  so  favorable  for  the  study  of  human  nature ;  that  we  must  ascribe 
those  qualities  of  persuasion  and  self-command  by  which  her  statesmen 
and  captains  have  moved  the  public  councils,  and  won  so  many  a 
field. 

The  abolition  of  African  slavery  in  the  South  has  been  urged  for  many 
years  by  a  portion  of  northern  people.  And  now  its  restriction  to  its 
present  territorial  limits  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  almost  every  northern 
State.    The  basis  on  which  this  policy  rests  is  the  assumption  that  slav^ 
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ery  is  aiofol  and  unprofitable.  The  means  now  relied  en  to  arrest  its 
future  progress  is  not  the  persuasion  of  the-  people  of  the  slavekolding 
States^  hut  the  naroerical  power  of  the  free  States  acting  through  the 
Federal  Qoveniment  Suppose,  now,  the  South  had  a  majority  of  votes; 
and  were. to  announce  its  determination  to  arrest  the  further  progress 
of  commerce  and  roanufiictures  in  consequence  of  their  poverty,  pau- 
perism, crime  and  mortality,  what  would  be  the  sentiment  eYei:y where 
felt  in  the  North?  Why,  one  of  indignmioo^  scorn  and  resistaaee. 
Such  does  the  South  feel  now  I 

When  the  North  American  colonies  confederated  for  resistance  to* 
Great  Britain,  the  territorial  area  of  the  southern  portion  of  them  was* 
648,202  square  miles — that  of  the  northern  only  1&4,(>84,  or  about  one- 
fourth  as  large.  Virginia  alone  had,  by  royal  eharier,  the  whole  north- 
western territory  hi  her  limits,  and,  during  the  war,  had  confirmed  her 
title  by  the  patriotism  and  valor  of  her  own  citizens — wlio  rescued  even 
Illinois  from  British  power.  But  before  the  present  constitution  was- 
formed,  Virginia,  with  a  magnanimity  almost  infatuated,  had^  ceded  to^ 
the  Conlederaey,  for  the  formation  of  free  States,  the  whole  north-west- 
em  territory  now  constituting  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mich' 
igan  and  Wisconsin,  containing  261,681  square  milest  and  making  the 
territory  of  the  free  States  rather  more  than  that  of  the  slaveholding. 
The  object  of  this  cession,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787,  was  to  equalize 
the  area  of  (he  two  sections.  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  in  1803,- 
added  1,138,108  square  miles  to  our  territory,  of  which,  by  the  Mis^ 
aouri  compromise,  the  South  obtained  only  226,013  square  miles,,  or 
about  one-fifth — the  other  four-fifths,  notwithstanding  it  came  to  us  as* » 
slaveholding  province,  were  allotted  to  the  North,  which  thus  had  ac- 
quired more  than  700,000  square  miles  of  territory  over  the  South. 
Florida  and  Oregon  were  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  the 
South  got  59,268  square  miles,  and  the  North  34 1 ,463,  making  the  North 
about  1,000,000  square  miles  the  most  In  1845  Teaas^  was  annexed, 
which  added  only  325,520  square  miles  to  the  South,  even  if  all  Texas 
were  included.  In  1848,  we  obtained  526,078  square  nfiles  more  in  the 
territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California.  And  now  the  North  claims 
the  whole  of  this  also— -and  not  only  this  but  half  of  Texas  besides, 
which  would  make  the  share  oi  the  North  exceed  that  of  the  South 
nearly  1,500^000  square  miles;  a  territory  about  equal  in  extent 
to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  leaving  the  South  only 
about  8 1 0,8 12  square  miles,  while  the  North  retains  2,097, 1 24,  or  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  \  And  this,  too,  when  the  South  contributed 
her  full  share  of  the  men  and  money  by  which  the  whole  territory 
was  obtained.  In  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  South  furnished  an  aver- 
age of  16,71 4  men  in  each  year,  and  the  North  25,875,  which  nearly 
corresponds  with  their  respective  number  of  citizens,  and  that,  too,  al- 
though the  war  was  waged  chiefly  against  the  large  cities  of  the  ISortli— - 
eities  being,  in  war,  the  most  tempting  and  the  most  vulnerable  points  of 
attack.  In  the  war  with  Mexieo^  the  South  supplied  two-thirds  of  the 
volunteers  which  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  entire  force  employed. 
The  revenue  by  which  these  wars  have  been  supported,  the  public  debt 
paid,  and  the  price  for  the  territory  furnished,  has  been  raised  chiefly  by- 
duties  which  have  notoriously  operated  designedly  and  incidentally  to 
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promote  the  iodastry  and  capital  of  the  North,  and  t»  oppress  those  of 
tfa9  Sooth. 

(f,  after  all  this,  the  South  should  submit  to  be  plundered  of  her  share 
of  the  territory  now  in  dispute,  when,  as  an  agricultural  people,  she  re- 
hires her  full  proportion,  she  would  be  recreant  to  her  interests,  her 
power,  her  right,  her  honor,  and  her  fame-^recreant  to  her  history  and 
her  destiny. 

One  of  the  proposed  ol^eets  of  these  northern  reformers  is  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  South.  I  have  shown  that  she  wants  none  of  their 
aid,  and  that  there  are  at  home  thousands,  of  criminals  to  reform  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  paupers  to  be  relieved,  on  whom  their  philan- 
thropy may  be  exhausted. 

Is  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  slave  they  are  contending?  I  hold  it  to 
be  the  duty  even  of  him  who  undertakes  to  subvert  the  established  order 
of  things,  to  manifest  at  least  as  much  respect  for  experience  as  experi- 
ment, and  it  so  happens  that  the  experience  of  emancipation  has  been 
ample  and  diversified.^ 

In  Hayti,  the  black,  after  exterminating  the  white  population,  re^ 
mained  independent  and  isolated,  the  exclusive  architect  of  its  own  in- 
stitutions and  destiny.  The  result  is  that  they  have  relapsed  into  pris- 
tine barbarism.  The  exports  of  Hajrti  amounted  in  1789  to  about 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars — they  do  not  now  amount  to  one-tenth  of 
that  sum.  The  Haytien  contents  himself  with  the  cultivation  of  a  few 
yams  for  a  mere  subsistence,  and  a  mere  hut  for  a  dwelling.  The 
blacks  and  mulattoes  are  at  civil  war,  and  yesterday^s  papers  announced 
that  an  army  of  20,000  men  was  advancing  against  the  principal  town, 
Port-au-Prince. 

,  Another  plan  of  emancipation  is  to  send  the  liberated  to  Liberia,  But 
besides  the  expense  of  sucn  a  system,  which  renders  it  impracticable,  it 
is  attended  with  the  death  of  ifrom  one*>fourth  to  one-half  of  the  emi- 
grants by  the  coast  fever. 

The  third  plan  attempted  is  that  by  the  British,  in  their  West  Indies ; 
the  plan  of  gradual  abolition  by  apprenticeship  and  ultimate  equality  of 
blacK  and  white;  and  this  also  has  foiled.  The  exports  of  Jamaica 
have  already,  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  experiment,  fallen  one^half. 
The  negroes  refuse  to  work,  even  for  high  wages,  beyond  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  mere  subsistence,  the  planters  are  bankrupt,  plantations  are 
already  a1)andoned,  and  the  island  is  hastening  to  the  condition  of 
HaytL 

The  fourth  plan  of  emancipation  is  that  which  has  been  going  on 
with  us.  That  of  manumission  by  the  will  of  the  master,  the  n'eedman 
remaining  with  black  and  white,  or  seekinc^  other  States.  This  experi- 
ment ha^  not  succeeded.  The  emancipated  slave  does  not  appear  to  be 
willing  to  perform  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  enable  him  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  white  laborer.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Constitution  conferred  the  right,  of  suffrage  on  colored  persons  owning 
'$250  worth  of  property.  Yet  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1845,  out  of 
M  1.939  colored  people,  there  were  only  103  voters;  and  notwithstand- 
ing their  numbers  are  augmented  by  frequent  manumissions  and  fugitive 
slaves,  they  do  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  the  slave  population,  which  is 
evidence  that  their  condition  is  d^  so  comfortable.    It  is  also  a  curious 
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fiurt  that  of  S85,293free  persons  of  coldr  in  1840,  nearly  half  H  83,766) 
preferred  to  remaid  in  the  slave  States,  where,  certainly,  as  a  class,  they 
sire  treated  with  no  peculiar  favor,  in  Massachusetts,  where  so  much 
sympathy  is  expressed  for  them,  they  cannot  or  will  not  live.  There 
are  less  now  of  them  in  Boston  than  there  was  twenty  years  ago,  apd 
hoth  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  there  are  ten  times  as  many  free  col- 
ored people  in  the  penitentiary  as  their  proportidn  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. Is  it,  then,  for  the  sake  of  such  emancipation  as  the  West  Indian, 
which' results  in  idleness,  barbarism,  and  civil  war  among  the  blacks, 
or  for  the  Liberian,  which  exterminates,  or  the  American,  which 
subjects  them  to  crime  and  want,  that  Philanthropy  would  undertake  to 
overturn  the  unrivaled  system  of  southern  civilization. 

Bat' we  are  told  that  slavery  is  art  evil.  Well,  so  is  war  an  evil,  and 
so,  perhaps,  is  government  itself  an  evil,  since  it  also  ia  an  abridgment 
of  liberty.  But  one  of  the  first  objects  of  our  of  constitution  is  to  pro- 
vide for  war — for  the  common  defense.  And  the  people  of  the  United 
States  prefer  the  evil  of  war  to  the  greater  evils  of  being  plundered  aad 
subduct.  They  prefer  the  evil  of  government  to  the  greater  evil  of  an- 
archy. So  the  people  of  the  South  prefer  slavery  to  the  evils  of  a  deMe*^ 
manufacturing  and  commercial  population,  which  appear  to  be  inevita- 
'ble  without  it;  and  the  black  man  may  prefer  the  slavery  of  the  South 
to  the  want,  the  crime,  the  barbarism  and  blood,  which  auend  his  raee 
in  all  other  countries.  In  the  practical  affiiire  of  human  life  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  choice  of  evils  is  frequently  all  that  is  in  our  power.  Good 
and  evil  in  fact  become  relative,  and  not  positive,  terms.  And  the  Be- 
cessity  is  recognized  by  the  example  of  our  Savior,  who  applied  the  ex*  ' 
treme  remedy  of  the  lash,  to  the  money-changeis  who  profaned  the 
temple.  It  is  consistent  for  a  rigid  sect  like  the  Quakers  to  oppose  slav- 
ery, because  they  proscribe  and  repudiate  war  and  luxury  and  all 
Other  evils.  And  we  may  all  hope  for  the  time  to  come,  when  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  the  evils  of  slavery  in  the  South,  and  those  of 
pauperism,  crime  and  mortality  in  the  North,  will  be  greatly  mitiga- 
ted or  abolished.  But  the  North  can  now  make  no  protest,  because  the 
luxurious  system  of  northern  civilization  not  only  subjects  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  to  unwonted  labor  and  privation,  but  actually  sacri- 
fices in  peace  a  greater  amount  of  life  than  is  ui^ually  expended  by  com- 
munities at  war. 

If  then  the  welfare  of  neither  white  nor  black  in  the  South  would  be 
promoted  by  the  restriction  or  abolition  of  slavery,  would  the  prosperity 
of  the  North  be  advanced?  The  only  thing  of  which  the  North  com- 
plains on  its  own  account,  is  the  ratio  of  representation  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, which  gives  the  South  a  vote  equal  to  three-fifths  of  the  blacks. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
South,  the  North  has  a  monopoly  of  foreign  emigration.  This  amounted 
as  we  have  seen,  from  182^  to  1840,  to  a  million  and  a  half,  including 
its  increase.  In  the  previous  thirty  years  it  roust  have  been,  with  its  in- 
crease to  this  day,  at  least  half  a  million  more.  Since  1840  it  has 
amounted  to  a  million  besides.  So  that  the  North  has  the  vote  and  the 
power  of  three  millions  of  people  against  the  political  power  which  slav- 
ery^ now  confers,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  a  whjte  population  only  of 

j  about  two  millions. 
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And  furthermore,  by  the  peculiar  agricaltural  empfoyment  of  fioatb- 
ern  iodostry  and  capital,  the  South  is  a  customer  and  consumer  of  north- 
ern manufactures  and  commerce,  and  of  north-western  agricukure. 
Abolish  slavery,  and  convert  the  South  into  a  people  of  mechanics,  arti- 
sans and  merchants,  and  instead  of  being  a  customer  she  becomes  a  com- 
petitor of  the  other  section.  And  if  the  march  of  pauperism,  crime  and 
mortality,  of  the  North  be  so  great  now,  what  would  it  be  then  ? 

The  condition  of  modern  civilization  is  far  more  laborious  and  op- 
pressive than  the  ancient  The  seats  of  ancient  science  and  the  arts 
were  in  the  mild  climates  of  the  Mediterranean  shore,  or  in  the  south 
ef  Asia  and  Europe.  And  in  America  the  ruins  of  her  unrecorded  civ- 
ilization are  to  be  found  in  Palenqueand  Gopan,  all  in  a  similar  climate. 
The  genius  of  England  has  carried  civilization  to  a  more  northern  lati- 
tude, and  that  of  America  has  extended  it,  if  not  higher  in  latitude,  to  a 
still  more  rigorous  climate  than  that  of  England.  The  wants  of  such  a 
climate  are  great  and  imperious.  The  cost  of  fuel  alone  in  the  city  of 
.New  York,  exceeds  $16,000,000  annually.  The  clothing  must  be  much 
warmer,  the  houses  more  substantial,  the  food  more  nourishing,  and  all 
more  expensive  than  a  milder  climate.  And  this  great  augmentation  of 
the  burthens  of  civilized  life,  must  be  borne  in  the  North  by  freemen, 
not  as  of  old,  by  slaves.  Hence  have  we  seen  the  fearful  struggle  oif 
northern  labor  for  subsistence ;  notwithstanding  the  immense  aid  it  has 
derived  from  modem  machinery  and  iiivention.  But  take  from  that  labor 
the  custom,  and  subject  it  to  the  competition  of  the  South,  where  so  much 
less  is  required  for  subsistence,  and  that  so  much  cheaper,  and  the  result 
would  be  as  ruinous  to  the  present  system  of  the  North  as  to  that  of  the 
South.  These  two  great  systems  have  grown  up  together.  That  of  the 
North  could  not  have  so  much  expanded  without  a  market  in  southern 
agriculture-«-uor  could  this  have  grown  so  great,  but  for  the  demand  and 
supplies  of  the  North.  Together  they  have  flourished — together  they 
must  falter  and  &1\,  To  restrict,  therefore,  the  territorial  extension  of  the 
South,  and  by  circumscribing  its  industry  render  it  unprofitable,  is  to 
restrict  and  paralyze  the  prosperity  of  the  North  in  all  its  departments. 
Together  these  institutions  have  marched  harmoniously  to  that  emi- 
nence and  success  which  have  won  the  prosperity  of  both  at  home,  and 
extorted  the  admiration  of  the  world  abroad.  If  either  should  fall  by 
the  hand  of  the  other,  the  crime  would  not  only  be  fratricide*— it  would 
be  suicide;  and  over  the  moldecing  ruins  of  both  would  deserve  to  be 
written  the  epitaph :  Here  were  a  people  who  disputed  about  the  capacity 
of  the  African  for  liberty  atui  civilization,  and  dia  not  themselves  possess 
ihe  capacity  to  preserve  their  own. 
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ART.  v.— EDUCATION  FOB  PRACTICAL  LIFK.  • 

Prominent  importance  should  be  given  to  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science  in  every  sfstem  of  Education, 

The  rudimeota  of  mathematics  may  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  educate  the  mtellectual  faculties  at  as  early  an  age  as  those  of  any 
other  science.  The  idea  of  number  is  among  the  first  which  the  mind 
conceives^  and  in  supplying  a  symbol  to  express  it  (which  may  be  done 
at  a  rery  lender  age),  this  mental  training  is  beguiv  The  child  must 
obierve  and  comfort  these  symbols  before  he  can  apprehend  their  laean- 
infi^  or  pronounce  their  name.  The  diflerence  in  value  of  the  same  sym- 
bol, according  to  position,  necessitates  the  same  intellectual  process  as 
that  by  which  the  mind  conceives  a  just  discrimination  between  the  va- 
rying conditions  of  any  subject  of  inquiry  before  judgment,  and  this  ex- 
ercise has  furnished,  at  the  same  time,  the  Alphabet  of  Arithmetic  and 
of  Loeic 

As  the  student  advances,  this  parallel  training  in  English  scholarship 
and  mathematical  science  progresses  with  him.  Thie  whole  art  of  rea- 
soning, says  Lavoisier,  is  but  a  language  well  arranged  and  algebra 
the  most  perfect.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  careful  student  o(  its  meth- 
ods, who  did  not  approve  the  sentiment  Its  notation  is  at  once  simple 
and  powerful,  while  the  general  construction  of  language  follows  in 
strict  analogy  with  its  laws.  Symbols  are  combined  to  form  words  in 
the  expressions  which  represent  quantity,  and  these  in  sentences  express- 
ing equality  or  the  contrary,  in  every  degree.  The  rules  of  algebra  are 
but  so  many  deductions  of  reason,  and  its.  examples  the  illustrations  of 
their  truth. 

The  study  of  Geometry  opens  the  widest  field  for  this  drill  in  the  art 
of  reasoning.  The  young  student  is  assured  at  every  step  as  he  passes 
from  judgment  to  judgment  through  the  complete  argument,  and  tt 
guarded  by  habit  against  hasty  deductions,  while  its  accurate  phraseolo- 

Sr  exhibits  the  most  forcible  illustrations  of  the  compass  of  language, 
one  can  comprehend,  in  the  fullness  of  their  import,  the  simplest  defi- 
nitions of  Greometry,  without  such  an  exercise  in  precision  of  expression 
as  is  met  with  nowhere  else.  The  study  of  the  mathematics,  however 
abstract,  tends  to  give  a  proper  balance  to  the  mind,  in  ihe  cultivation  of 
that  power  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  separate  the  qualities  and 
atuibutes  of  objects,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  classification.  It  is  a  mis- 
take oAen  made,  to  suppose  this  preeess  unduly  severe,  k  is  natural  to 
man  as  an  intellectual  being.  Its  office  is  clearly  discerned  in  every 
mental  act  Without  it  all  knowledge  is  resolved  into  its  original  ele- 
ments and  confined  to  individual  things.  For^  how  shall  we  determine 
^  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,*'  as  Locke  has  it,  in  any 
f  alnable  sense,  without  such  an  acquaintance  with  their  attributes  as  this 
function,  only,  can  give.     Here  imagination  shapes  her  material  for  the 


-(— k 


^Haviuf  been  favored  by  our  friend*  Ool.  Francis  W.  Capers,  President  of  the 
Militaiy  ^stitute  of  Kentucky,  with  the  nerysal  of  his  aole  Introductory  Ad- 
dress on  taking  the  chair  in  that  Institution,  we  appropriate  from  the  manu- 
scripts, wbich  were  not  intended  by  him  for  print,  tine  following  pages.  They 
will  lose  B«  interest  with  whatever  class  of  readers. 
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splendid  structures  of  the  Arts,  io  Poetry,  Paintiog,  Music  or  Architec- 
ture, and  from  this  source  Memory  derives  that  philosophical  arcange- 
ment  of  facts  which  links  them  together  by  affiliaiioa  in  kind,  according 
to  true  and  important  relations. 

Immediately  connected  with  these  faculties  of  abstraction  and  general- 
ization, and,  indeed,  superinduced  by  them,  is  the  power  of  analysis — 
reason's  sense  of  vbion  in  all  the  creative  efforts  oi  the  intellect.  It  is 
'true  that  no  one  field  of  research  or  of  learning  can  appropriate  their 
cuhivation  exclusively,  but  it  is  especially  within  the  province  oi  mathe- 
matical studies.  There  analysis  is  most  rigid  and  the  mental  habit  best 
secured.  How  important  the  acquisition !  Pope  says  be  Uspedm  num- 
bers. Here  was  genius ;  but  many  a  blotted  manuscript  attests  the  labor 
of  a  scrutinizing  analysis  upon  the  most  admired  performances  of  his 
maturer  years.  And  Byron,  the  embodyment  of  genius — a  bard  wbos^ 
soul  was  fire — wrote  no  stanza  of  his  Childe  Harold  without  interlinea- 
tion. Why  should  genius  feel  such  uncertainty  in  giving  utterance  to 
conceptions  of  power,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  most  exquisite  sentiment, 
thesublimest  imagery — the  w^iole  array  of  figurative  language— are  sub- 
jects of  analysis  equally  with  the  most  elaborate  deductions  of  reason. 
Without  it,  grace,  delicacy,  splendor,  have  no  fitness,  no  appreciable 
substance  in  the  arts.  Unchecked  by  this  curb  of  criticism,  Imagination 
cannot  perform  her  perfect  office,  but  strays  away  from  tfMihy  in  pointless 
ramblings.  Without  it,  the  games  of  the  ralsstra  had  furnished  nothing 
to  painting  and  sculpture-^— no  ideal  of  1>eanty  to  the  Greek— no  such 
names  to  glory  as  those  of  a  Phidias,  a  Zeuxis,  or  an  Apelles. 
'  In  whatever  cultivates  this  habit  of  analysis,  we  observe  a  suitable 
preparatk)n  for  successful  study  in  mental  and  natural  scienca  Indeed 
these  sciences  o\^'e  to  analysis  whatever  advance  they  have  made  beyond 
the  merest  initials  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  safety  lamp  of  Bacon,  hy 
whose  light  the  labyrinthal  intricacies  of  the  human  intellect  were  ex- 
plored, until  successive  charts  supplied  material  for  at^lassification  of  its 
functions  and  their  positive  description.  By  its  light  the  inner  caverns 
of  the  human  heart  are  searched,  the  motives  of  action  and  the  power 
^of  passion  unmasked,  that  man  may  know  himself. 

If  we  look  to  the  material  world,  how  vast  and  sublime  its  achieve- 
ments! By  its  aid,  Astronomy  escaped  from  the  meshes  of  the  Ptole- 
maic  net,  and  rising  in  the  majesty  of  simple  truth,  divested  heaven's 
brifi^ht  orbs  of  the  dark  mantle  of  magic  and  m3r6tery  with  which  As- 
trobgy  had  robed  them,  and  revealed  the  single  principle  which  binds 
the  spheres  in  one  harmonious  svstem.  We  owe  it  to  this  power,  that 
Oeology  abandoned  the  vain  and  o(\en  impious  dogmas  of  the  Cosmog- 
onists,  and  by  limiting  her  investigations  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  eon- 
(structed  a  noble  science  upon  the  data  which  it  furnishes. 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  cause  in  tracing  its  eflects.  We  refer 
thera  all  to  a  proper  mental  developement  and  claim  for  mathemati<^ 
studies,  that  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  training.  It  is  not  how- 
ever in  this  view  only,  that  they  possess  prime  importance,  as  ednca- 
tional  agents.  The  student  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  algebra, 
geometry  and  the  trigonometries,  has  the  whole  science  of  mechanical 
philosophy  and  astronomy  within  his  grasp.  Not  in  the  profitless  sense 
of  a  mere  collection  of  piirases  (j^rofitless  to  practical  lifii  although  they 
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embody  i&ct8),^bttt  beeaose  of  his  power  to  apply  their  principles  when- 
ever pleasure  or  necessity  demaod.  He  is  able  to  delineate  the  topogra- 
phy ofa  country  and  run  its  bounding  lines.  He  appropriates  mechan- 
ical agents  in  construction,  with  a  con^dence  which  experience  does  not 
weaken.  The  heavens  become  his  familiar  home.  He  names  their 
^nstellations,  but  from  Rdoson,  to  whose  fac-seeing  eye  they  hiEive  pro- 
vided points  of  obsenration,  whence. to  descry  the  comet  in  the  depths 
of  infinite  space — to  mark  the  path  of  its  progress  across  the  orbit  of  the 
spheres,  pronounce  its  name,  or  prophesy  its  periods 

Such  infonnation  would  fit  a  man  for  usefulness  in  society  and  com- 
peHhe  respect  of  his  fellows,  though  he  could  not  construe  a  Latin  sen- 
tence or  name  the  letters  of  the  Greek. 

Is  he  a  lawyer  2  Apart  from  their  influence  upon  his  mind, the  mer- 
its of  a  thousand  cases  depend  upon  the  principles  of  mathematical  and 
physical  science.  Is  he  a  physician?  How  shall  he  hold  with  credit 
to  himself,  that  position  of  eminence  in  his  profession  which  every  one 
should  strive  to  attain — how  shall  he  practice  understandingly  wiihout 
this  aid  ? 

The  skeleton  of  the  human  frame,  '^the  perfect  work  of  an  unerring 
Engineer "  (as  Dr.  Arnott  expresses  it),  is  the  concentration  of  all  the 
mechanical  principles  developed  in  nature  about  him.  The  human  bo- 
dy alive,  demands  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  fluids  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  circulation  of  the  blood — knowledge  of  the  laws  of  pneu- 
oiatics,  acoustics  and  optics,  to  understand  the  action  of  the  lungs  in  res- 
piration and  in  utterance,  or  the  phenomena  of  sight  and  hearing ;  whilst 
chemistry,  mineralogy  and  bo6iny,  are  elements  so  essential  in  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  that  ignorance  of  their  principles  is  ruin^  without  the 
office  of  the  friendly  label.  Is  he  an  agriculturist,  a  planter  or  farmer  t 
They  unfold  the  nature  t)f  his  soil,  and  give  the  world's  experience  up- 
on the  quality  of  manures  and  their  adaptation  to  the  culture  of  his 
grain — the  influence  of  climate  and  varying  seasons  upon  the  objects 
of  his  daily  care  and  toil.  And  shall  the  clergyman,  vested  with  the 
high  ministrations  of  his  holy  ofliee,  neglect  these  sciences — when,  with- 
out them,  he  cannot  hope  to  conquer  an  infidel  adversary  or  wrest  from 
his  hands  the  implements  of  specious  argument  with  which  his  faith  is 
assailed.  No  I  Let  him  have  them,  and  besides  the  power  of  stronger 
argument,  his  spirit  shall  catch  a  holier  inspiration  from  ^LJuster  view  of 
the  majesty  of  his  Qod  whose  Spirit  moved  on  chaos,  in  the  beginning,  to 
create  the  heaivens  and  fhe  earth. 


AET.  VI.-EARLY  IH8C0VEEIB8  OP  THB  MISSISSIPPI,  BTC. 

WASMUfOTOV  OXTT. 

Mif  Dear  5fr— In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  as  to  the  progress  of  my  Hiatoxy  of 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  I  seiia  you  inclosed  tne  proof-sheets  of  pages 
353  and  353,  containing  the  finale  of  Law's  scheme,  which  will  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  typography  and  mechanical  execution.   In  a  note  on  page  352,^  you 


*  The  fellowtnf  It  the  note : 

Aaobf  (he  verknie  means  employad  at  tbie  tine  to  derive  rereiiiie  from  LoaleUna,  was  tbe 

attempt  to  latro4ace  ttie  leaves  ofibe  Oaaslua,  or  Printts  Qlaber  of  IJdmbus,  into  Europe,  m  a 

e 
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will  see  an  aoeomit  of  one  of  tlie  expedients  employed  to  keep  ttp'the  priee  of 
the  India  Company's  shares,  which  yon  may,  ii  tou  pleaae,  puMush  in  Toar 
Review :  it  was  no  other  than  an  attempt  to  intaroauce  mto  JBurope,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tea  and  coflee,  the  leayes  of  Uie  Cassina  or  Toppon,  a  well  known  plant 
growing  abundantly  on  the  coasts  of  Louisiana,  and  other  southern  States.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  finish  the  printing  of  the  Histoiy,  down  to  the  American 
Revolution,  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  year:  this  will  form  a  compl^^  work, 
in  a  volume  or  about  550  pages.  It  is  nearly  all  written  to  tiie  present  day>  but 
whether  I  shall  print  the  remainder,  or  not,  must  depend  on  my  health,  and  on 
other  circumstances.  The  work  was  conmienced  by  me  six  years  ago,  as  a 
History  of  Texas  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  no  satisfactory  account  of  that  countiy 
could  De  conveyed,  without  constant  reference  to  what  took  place  in  lionimana ; 
and  Louisiana  was  at  first  only  a  portion  of  Florida.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  separate  the  early  history  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  northern  sides 
of  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  to  understand  any  events  of  importance,  occurring  in 
one  portion,  without  a  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  another,  perhaps  at  a 
▼ery  distant  period. 

I  flatter  myself,  that  I  shall  be  thus  able  to  ofier  to  the  public  a  connected 
histoiy  of  that  most  interesting  division  of  our  continent,  from  its  first  discovery; 
embracing  the  particulars  of  the  expeditions  and  settlements  of  Europeans  m 
those  countries,  and  showing  the  efi»cts  produced  upon  their  advancement  in 
population  and  general  prosperity,  by  the  various  disputes  and  agreements  be> 
tween  thegovernments  of  the  civilized  nations,  exercising  dominion  in  the  New 
World.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  those  disputes*  and  to  the  treaties  by 
which  they  were  terminated,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  subjects  of  the  histoir. 
The  progress  of  knowledge  of  the  Geograi>hy  of  these  countries,  is  also  carefidly 
traced ;  and  accounts  are  gtYem  of  expeditions  for  discoveiy  and  conauest*  along 
the  coast  and  through  the  interior,  to  which  no  allusion  has  hitherto  oeen  made, 
in  any  work  in  the  English  language  ;  while  new  views,  founded  upon  new 
facts,  will  appear,  in  illustration  of  me  course  of  the  expeditions  already  often 
described.  Many  new  facts  and  views  are  presented  on  those  points,  affording 
data  for  the  determination  of  several  vexatious  questions  of  territorial  limits, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  agitated  our  country  ever  since  the  oommence- 
ment  of  its  national  existence  and  still  remain  unsettled. 

In  order  to  show  how  imperfectly  the  early  records,  relating  to  that  part  of 
America,  have  been  studied,  I  send- you  an  extract  from  my  woik,  oontainiDg 
the  account  of  the  Seeond  vUit  of  the  Spaniardi,  to  the  JHoutk  of  the  Miniuipft, 
made  some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  who  has  been 
hitherto  universally  regarded,  as  the  discoverer  of  the  great  river,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  whose  supposed  discovery,  an  artist  of  much  talent  is  now  em- 
ployed by  our  government  in  painting  a  picture,  to  adorn  the  halls  of  the  na- 
tional legislature.  This  extnu^t  you  may  also  publish,  if  you  wish,  in  your 
Commercial  Review.  Many  other  facts  {ar  more  important  will  be  established 
in  my  work  with  no  less  certainty,  though  equally  at  variance  with  what  is  now 
received  without  question  as  history. 

I  am  most  happy  to  see  the  success  of  your  eflforts,  to  have  the  local  history 
of  the  various  towns  and  parishes  of  your  State  written  by  those  residing  in 
them :  I  hope  you  will  persevere  in  this,  as  it  will  render  your  Rjsview  a  reposi^ 
tory  of  valuable  materials  for  history. 

Mr.  Balestier,  our  Consul  at  Singapore,  whose  letter  on  the  cultivation  of 

•ubstiiutft  for  tea.  These  leaves,  the  prodaee  of  a  small  tree,  bearing  red  berries,  called  Apala> 
ohtne  by  the  French,  and  Yappen  by  the  English,  were  mueh  useif  in  decoction  by  the  Indians 
on  the  whole  coast  of  America,  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  sa  a  tonic  and  febrifuge ;  and  they 
are  universaliy  employed  in  the  same  way,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  lower  pans  of  North 
Carolina.  The  leaves  are  gathered  In  the  summer  and  dried,  or  ralber  parched  oVer  the  fire, 
after  which  they  are  boiled,  and  the  decoction,  bitter  and  somewhat  aromatic,  Is  taken  hoi  hi 
the  rarae  quantity  and  manner  as  tea.  A  pnrtlcular  description  of  the  plant  and  Its  use,  with  a 
colored  engraving  of  It,  may  be  found  in  •<  Catesby*8  Natural  History  of  Carolina,*'  vol.  %  pefe 
57.  It  is  also  described  by  Charlevoix,  in  the  account  of  the  plaats  of  Louisiana,  attached  ta 
bis  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  Prance.  ^  ft  begaa,**  says  the  learned  and.#^tn<Mi  Jesuit,  in  his 
letters,  *«  to  acquire  great  reputation  at  Paris,  at  the  time- of  my  departure  (1731) :  but  that  was 
a  bad  time  tat  reputations  and  fortdaes  of  all  kimli ;  tlMf  paaaed  away  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
fittatad.** 
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mig$r  ia  tiie  Sact  Indies  jott  published  in  April  last;  was  here  a  shoit  time 
unee.  He  spealcs  in  high  terms  of  your  Beview,  and  says  that  your  articles  on 
the  mode  of  cultivating  sugar  in  Louisiana,  have  produced  a  great  improvement 
in  that  branch  of  industry  in  the  East  Inmes.  Mr.  B.  is  an  excellent,  enlight- 
ened and  interesting  man,  and  will  be  an  acquisition  to  your  society,  should 
he  Tisit  New  Orleans,  as  he  proposes. 

With  my  best  wishes  I  am,  sir,  txaly  youts, 
To  i,  I>.  B.  DeBow^  Esq.,  New  Orleans.  Kobsbt  GhusNBOw.^ 

SECOND  VISIT   OF    THE  SPANIARDS   TO   THE  MOUTp  OF    T&E 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  moQth  of  the  Mississippi,  first  discovered  io  1519  by  Alonzo 
de  Pineda,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Rio  del  Espirita  Banto^  as  clearly 
proved  in  the  History  of  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  from  the  om- 
cial  report  of  the  voyage  and  the  chart  annexed  to  it,  of  which  a  &c- 
simile  is  preserved.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  Pbnfilo  de  Nanraez 
landed  with  several  hundred  men  on  the  shore  of  a  bay,  which  was 
most  probably  the  same  now  called  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  thence  they  marched  northward  to  a 
country  called  Apalache,  which  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  have 
beeii  the  south-east  portion  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  After  remaining 
for  some  time  suffering  from  want  of  food,  and  undeceived  as  to  the  hope 
of  finding  rich  nations  to  be  plundered,  they  built  boats  on  a  bay  named 
by  them  Baia  de  Cavallos,  in  commemoration  of  the  slaughter  of  their 
horses,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  same  now  known  as  Chocta* 
Wtcbee  Bay,  commuoicatmg  with  Pensacola  Bay  on  the  west  by  Santa 
Boaa  Sound.  With  their  departure  from  this  phce  begins  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  History,  iov  which  the  only  authority  is  the  narra- 
tive published  by  Alvan  Nunez  de  Vaca,  the  treasurer  of  the  expedition 
and  one  of  the  four  survivoi;8  of  the  party  engaged  in  it 

*'  From  the  place  of  embarkation  the  Spaniards  pursued  their  voyage 
toward  the  west  for  seven  days,  beibre  reaching  the  open  Gulf,  which 
they  at  length  entered  through  a  strait,  between  the  mainland  and  an 
ishind — most  probahly  through  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Pensacoh, 
which  is  just  ninety  miles  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of 
Chocta-hatchee.  Thence  they  continued  their  navigation  westward 
along  the  coast,  sufiering  constantly  from  insufficiency  of  food,  and  often 
from  thirst,  a^ their  horse-skin  bottles  proved  useless;  and  they  were 
obliged  in  many  cases  to  have  severe  combats  with  the  natives,  in  order 
to-  procure  fresh  water.' 

''  Wending  their  way  thus  slowly  along  the  coast,  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
end  of  a  month,  had  reached  a  small  cluster  of  islands  near  the  main- 
land, where  they  were  attacked  by  a  numerous  party  of  nalives  in  ca« 
noes,  wha  chased  them*  during  tlie  whole  day,  and  annqyed  them  con* 
siderably  by  vollie^  of  stones  and  arrows.  '  Thus,'  writes  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  in  his  narrative,  *  we  continued  our  voyage  through  that  day  [No^ 
vember  1st]  until  the  hour  of  vespers;  when,  my  boat  being  the  fore* 
most,  I  observed  a  point  of  land^  beyond  which  was  a  very  great  river, 
and  I  halted  at  an  islet  off  the  point,  to  wait  for  the  other  boats.  The 
governor  [Narvaez],  however,  woifld  not  come  up,  but  chose  rather  to 
remain  in  a  bay  very  near,  where  were  many  small  islands;  and  there 
we  joined  company,  and  took  i^  fresh  water  from  the  sea  xtUo  which  the 
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river  pound  in  a^  torrent  As  we  had  eaten  oar  conn  raw  for  too  days, 
we  landed  upon  the  island  to  parch  ^ome ;  bat  finding  no  wood  there, 
we  agreed  to  go  to  the  river  beyond  the  point,  a  league  distant:  on 
going  there,  however,  the  current  was  so  violent  that  we  were  entirely 
unable  to  enter,  and  were  driven  away  from  the  land,  notwithstanding 
all  our  efibrts  and  labor  to  reach  it.* 

*'  The  river  here  mentioned  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  only  stream  flowing  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  or  into  any  other 
sea  from  North  America,  (he  waters  of'  which  remain  so  pure  and  un- 
mixed with  those  of  the  seay  as  to  be  potable  at  the  distance  of  a  league 
iimm  their  outlet.  This  outlet  had  been  already  seen,  in  1519.  by  Pine- 
da, who  represented  it  on  his  chart,  under  the  name  of  Rio  del  Espirim 
Santo ;  or  the  merit  of  discovermg  the  greatest  river  of  North  America, 
if  not  of  the  whole  world,  should  have  been  assigned  to  Panfilo  de  Nar- 
▼aez  and  Gabeza  de  Vaca." 


ART.  Vn.-^DTKES  AND  LEVEB8  OF  HOLLAND  AND  LOUISIANA. 

GJBOGRAP0ICAL  POSITION  OP  HOLLAND  AND  LOUISIANA  CONTRASTBD; 
STBTBlia  OF  DRAINAGE,  AND  HTDl AULIO  ADMINISTRATIONS ;  AMSTBROAM 
AND  BTEW  ORLEANS;  DRAINING  MACHINES,  COST  AND  EPFICACT ;  INDI»- 
TRT  OP  HOLLAND,  ETC. 

There  are  but  few  paints  of 'the  old  world  which,  for  a  Lonisianian, 
can  possess  as  much  interest  as  Holland.  A  country  mostly  below  the 
level  to  which  the  bordering  s^  rises  during  high  tides ;  where  the  land 
is  so  wet  and  marshy  that,  even  afier  the  most  skillful  draining,  no' build- 
ing can  stand  unless  erected  on  piles;  but  which  by  a  stupendous  sys- 
tem of  dykes  and  canals  has  contrived  to  conquer  these  natural  disad- 
vantages and  to  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  Europe,  is  not 
only  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  reflecting  men,  but  is  an 
appropriate  subject  for  the  study  and  imitation  of  those  who  inhabit  re- 
gions somewhat  similarly  situated. 

The  resemblance  between  Holland  and  lower  Louisiana  is,  at  first 
sight,  striking;  but  an  attentive  observer  can  soon  perceive  that  the  na- 
tural obstacles  against  which  we  have  to  contend  here,  are  quite  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  those  that  have  been  overcome  by  tfine 
Dutch.  On  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Maese  and  ascending  the  river 
as  far  as  Rotterdam,  the  main  featorer  of  the  lower  Mississippi  are 
strongly  recalled  to  the  mind:  it  is  the  same  low-la^d  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tome  sand-hills  near  the  sea  board,  the  same  dead  level.  The 
marshy  shores  of  the  river,  covered  with  small  \Tillow9,  represent  our 
sand-bars;  while  the  fields  are  protected  from  overflows  by  dyke9  con- 
structed on'  the  plan  of  our  leVees.  The  resemblance,  however,  goes  no 
further,  for  there  are  no  forests:  the  land  having  been  originally  too  low 
to  permit  their  natural  growth;  but  in  lieu  of  them  the  characteristk 
wind-mills  -are  seen,  and  meadows  covered  with  fine  cattle  and  detached 
houses  imbosomed  in  trees.  'Vhe  dykes,  or  dams  as  they  are  called,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  our  levees,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  soil,  arre  gene- 
rally so  high  that  tliey  look,  at  a  distance,  like  fortifications,  i^^rected  to 


repel  tbe  attacks  of  a  foreigii  enemy.  Tke  upper  eorftce  of  the  main 
dykes  is  wide-  enough  to  be  used  as  roads,  where  two  carriagee  can  be 
driven  abreast 

Holland  18  intersected  by  numerous  gulis,  lakes  and  marshes;  and 
tb«  extent  of  the  two  last  is  continually  increasing,  either  by  inundations 
or  by  digging  the  peat  which  is  the  common  fuel  of  the  cbuntry.  The 
largest  ^  the  gulfs,  the  Zuider  Zee*  is  as  eitensiTe  as  one  of  the  prov- 
inces. The  lake  or  sea  of  Haarlem  was  formed  by  the  accumulation  Df 
sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  which  backed  up  the  water  on  the  ad- 
jacent marshes.  Several  rivers,  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  in  Europe^ 
pass  through  its  territory  and  separating  into  umnerous  diennels,  form 
broad  estuaries  at  their  entrance  into  the  ocean.  Of  the  ten  province 
into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  Ghielderland,  Utrecht  and  Overyssel 
have,  comparatively,  higher  lands:  the  others  are  considered  as  the  low- 
eat  inhabited  parts  of  the  world  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
in  Holland,  the  most  prosperous  of  the  provinces  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  whole  kingdom,  water  occupies  more  space  than  hind  ]  apd 
that  land  may  be  said  to  be  artificial,  for  a  part  of  it  would  be  almost 
constantly  covered  with  more  than  sixteen  feet  of  water,  if  not  protected' 
against  inundation  by  the  most  unceasing  labor,  aicjled  by  science  and 
immense  out-lays. 

In  that  portion  of  the  swamps  and  marshes  behind  the-  city  of  New 
Orleans,  which  the  draining  company  has  undertaken  to  recliiim,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  by  accurate  surve3r8  and  levels,  that  the  lowest  part 
of  the  swamp  is  one  foot  higher  than  the  water  of  the  Pontchartrain  at 
low  tide.  The  vast  extent  of  marsh,  trembling  prairie  and  swamp,  which 
stretches  in  every  direction  between  the  sea  shore  and  our  arable  lands, 
is  known  to  be,  almost  everywhere,  higher  than  the  usual  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  the  cultivated  piart  of  the  State  is  several  feet  above  it,  even  dii«> 
ring  the  greatest  s\Vells  occasioned  by  storms  and  hurricanes. 

The  name  of  the  province  of  Zealand  (Zee,  sea)  shows  that  it  is  a 
laod  rescued  from  the  ocean.  It  is  said  to  be  ^  more  completely  inclos- 
ed by  and  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  water  than  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  mariner,  in  approaching,  sees  only  the  points  of  the 
spires,  peeping  above  the  immense  dykes  which  defend  them  from  inun- 
dation." 

The  Dutch  have  given  the  world  a  spletidid  exemplar  of  what  men 
can  achieve,  even  in  the  most  unpropitious  country,  when  to  great  per- 
severance and  industry,  they  can  add  steady  and  economical  habits. 
Placed  so  near  the  sea  as  they  are,  and  at  the  entmnce  of  large  rivers 
by  which  the  interior  of  the  most  improved  States  in  Europe  can  be  ea- 
sily reached,  their  main  exertions  have  been  naturally  directed  to  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  in  both  of  which  they  have  been  eminently  sue* 
cessfiil.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  shipping 
of  Europe  was  estimated  at  about  2,000,000  tons,  theirs  was  computed 
at  900,000,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole.  Mr.  McGulloch  is  even 
of  opinion  that,  at  that^  time,  the  foreign  commerce  and  navigation  of 
Holland  was  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  besides,  ^  and  yet/'  he  ob- 
serves, '<  the  country  which  waa  then  the  seat  of  this  vast  commerce  had 
no  native  produce  to  export,  nor  even  a  piece  of  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing.'* 
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.  Tko  natturai  growth  of  the  commerce  and  Davigfttioik  of  rfTml 
and  various  political  causes  which  it  is  not  the  object  of  these  Dotes  to 
examine,  have  stripped  Holland  of  a  great  portion  of  the  commerce  she 
once  possessed.  Her  cities  have  generally  sunk  below  their  ancient  pop- 
ulation ;  her  institutions  for  the  difiusion  of  learning  continue  to  be  am- 
ple, but  her  universities  are  far  from  being  now  as  famous  as  they  for- 
merly were;  her  productive  industry  is  always  astonishing  whan  com- 
pared to  the  extent  of  the  country  and  its  original  resources,  but  her 
manufactures  have  been  greatly  checked  by  the  competition  of  the 
English.  Yet  the  large  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  ha 
merchants  and  their  commodious  situation  in  the  center  of  Europe,  ^ill 
secure  to  them  an  e;itensive  trade.  The  Dutch  seek  to  attain  wealth 
rather  by  economy  than  by  speculations,  and  the  cash  system  is  the  basis 
of  nearly  all  their  transactions.  As  they  can  hardly  expect  more  than 
two  or  three  per  cent,  of  net  profit  by  any  sort  of  undertaking  carried  on 
at  home,  they  are  tempted  to  vest  their  capital  in  other  countries,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  are  lent  by  them  to  foreigners.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  unfavorable  changes  that  have  mken  place  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  there  is  still  left  in  the  country  information,  prosperity  and  wealth 
enough  to  show  that  Holland  has  been  the  fiiVorite  abode  of  freedom,  in- 
dustry, learning  and  the  arts. 

Cold  and  mobture  are  the  two  characteristics  of  the  climate.  Sudden 
changes  in  the  temperature  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  fogs  are  oflen 
seen  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  A  summer  day  in  Amsterdao^ 
looks  very  much  like  a  mild  winter  day  in  New  Orleans.'  In  conse- 
quence of  the  humidity  of  the  atmosj^ere,  and  the  demand  for  animal, 
food  created  by  the  vicinity  of  £^reat  centers  of  population,  their  culture 
is  almost  entirely  connected  with  pasturage,  The  country  is,  as  it  were, 
an  immense  prairie,  intersected  by  cansds  and  traversed  by  rows  and 
groups  of  trees.  The  breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  is  one  of  the  bases 
of  their  prosper ity«  Their  oxen  are  of  great  size,  somethnes  weighing 
two  thousand  pounds ;  the  cows,  which  are  also  large,  are  first  rate  milk- 
ers; but  thev  might,  as  well  as  the  oxen,  be  better  shaped.  The  cows 
are  only  stalled  during  winter,  and  are  then  kept  with  the  greatest  care. 
Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  race,  except  as  far 
as  color  is  concerned.  By  means  of  that  unwearied  industry,  which  is 
shown  by  the  Dutch  in  everything  they  undertake^  they  have  obtained 
a  breed  of  cattle,  the  body  of  which  is  pure  white^  while  the  fore  parts 
as  far  as  the  shoulders,  and  the  hind  pfirts  as  far  as  the  rump,  are  uni- 
formly black  or  of  some  other  dark  color.  A  herd  entirely  composed 
of  cattle  of  this  kind,  when  seen  grazing  in  a  pasture,  has  a  most  singu* 
lar  appearance :  they  kx)k  as  if  they  were  wrapped  up  in  sheets.  Dutch 
butter  enjoys  a  high  reputation  and  their  cheese  is  in  good  repute  .over 
all  £urope. 

The  lands  which  are  not  usM  as  meadows  are  mostly  employed  in 
the  culture  of  tobacco,  potatoes,  wheat,  flax  jand  madder.  This  latter 
produce,  the  quality  of  which  is  superior  to  that  of  other  countries,  is  the 
most  important  crop  raised  in  Zealand,  where  it  is  said  to  yield  large 
profits.    It  is  also  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  the  city  of  Rotterdain. 

The  soil  of  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  the  greater  part  of  Holland  is 
alluvial,  like  that  of  Louisiana,  and  is  much  lower.    If  madder  can  be 


DTofitably  raised  there^  coiM  it  not  be  caUiTated  ^1^  more  traccestAilly 
here  ?  It  has  been  advantageously  tried  in  Ohio ;  where,  according  to  the 
Patent  Office  Report  of  1§47,  after  being  allowed  foar  seasons'  growth,- 
it  produced  two  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  valued  at  fifteen  cents  per 
pound.  The  gentleman  who  made  the  experiment  thinks  that  the  yield 
could  be  increased  ta  three  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  harvest  the  crop  at  the  end  of  three  years'  growth,  than  to  allow  a 
longer  period.  Madder  is  a  very  hardy  plant  which  has  no  favorite 
country ;  it  is  grows  in  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Asia  Minor  and  In- 
dia, as  it  is  in  Holland,  It  thrives  best  in  river  alluvium  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  humvs.  The  roots  are  usually  dug,  in  Europe,'  at 
the  end  of  three  years ;  in  Provence,  however,  the  plant  is  often  pulled 
in  eighteen  months,  without  injury  to  the  jquality ;  the  quantity  only  is 
smaller.  With  our  rich  scul  and  warm  atmosphere,  might  not  the  root 
be  well  matured  in  less  than  two  years  9 

Horticulture  is  much  attended  to  by  the  Dutch,  and  ^as  attained  such 
importance  'as  to  become  a  profitable  branch  of  industry.  Besides  am- 
ply supplying  their  own  markets  with  culinary  vegetables,  they  are  ex- 
ported in  large  qi^antities  to  Norway  and  other  districts,  where  their 
growth  is  prevented  by  the  rigorous  climate.  Ornamental  garden- 
ing is  also  well  cultivated,  especially  in  its  fioral  department.  The 
con^mercial  fiower-gardens  of  Haarlem  have  long  been  the  most  cele- 
biated  for  bulbous-rooted  flowers.  The  Dutch  gardeners  excel  in  the 
ait  of  causing  a  great  deal  to  grow  in  a  Very  small  space,  and  of  accel- 
gating  the  maturity  of  fruits  by  means  of  hot-beds^  sash^,  pits  and  hot- 
houses. They  thus  obtain  what  the  country  could  not  otherwise  produce 
and  can  furiiish  in  the  midst  of  winter,  whatever  can  stimulate  or  grati- 
fy the  luxurious  taste  of  epicures.  Ripe  grapes  are  said  to.  have  been 
sold,  in  the  month  of  January,  as  high  as  sixteen  dollars  a  pound ;  and 
they  pride  themselves  on  having  supplied  France  with  those  that  were 
need  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X. 

In  lower  Louisiana,  pears,  apples,  cherries  and  several  other  fruits, 
cannot  be  produced:  the  trees,  although  they  grow  well,  are  unproduc- 
tive. This  is  generally  attributed  to  our  low  and  wet  soil;  but  the  gar- 
dens in  Holland,  particularly  those  s^n  round  Rotterdam,  are  several- 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  canals,  yet  fruits  of  every  kind  are  obtained 
there  in  as  great  abundance  as  in  our  northern  States.  Does  not  this 
show,  conclusively  that  our  want  of  success  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  heat  of  our  summers,  than  to  any  defect  in  our  soil  ?  We  are  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  warm  zone;  many  tropical  plants  can  bear  the 
qpeu  ground  in  otir  St^te,  but  most  of  them  cannot  endure  our  winters 
without  the  protection  of  a  green  house.  The  position  of  plants  coming 
to  us  from  a  temperate  climate  isijuite'the  reverse:  to  make  them  thrive, 
they  are  to  be  protected  against  the  sultriness  of  our  atmos{^era  The 
selection  of  northern  exposures  and  the  excluaion  (rf  the  heat  by  sheds 
or  covering^  the  erection  of  cold-plant  habitations,  intended  to  retain  a 
colder  atmoq)here,  would  (Hrobably  reach  that  end.  We  might  then,  by 
artificial  means,  difierently  employed,  obtain  bwe  peanand  cherries,  as 
grapes  are  procured  in  England  and  Holland. 

Amsterdam,  the  commercial  capital  of  Holland,  is  sitnated  in  a  iharsh. 
The  whole  ci^^  aa  indeed  every  house  in  the  province^  it  built  upon 
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piles  driven  into  tire  gronndv  For  a  cotntnon  sized  house,  onfe  hundred 
piles  are  required.  -  The  Stadt-house,  formerly  the  town-hall^  now  a  roy- 
al palace  and  one  of  the  noblest  structures  in  Europe,  is  buili  of  free- 
stone ;  it  presents  a  square  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  long  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  deep;  its  height  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  which  is  sixty-seven  feet  Thirteen  thoas* 
aad  six  hundred  and  ninety-frve  oaken  piles  are  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  forming  its  foundation.  The  Navy  Hotel,  which  is  entirety 
surround^  by  water,  is  built  on  eighteen  thousand  piles.  As  no  trees 
are  to  be  found  in  the  country,  except  those  which  have  been. planted,  it 
is  a  common  complaint  that  a  house  costs  as  much  below  as  abo^e 
ground.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick ;  stone,  having  to  be  imported, 
IS  cohstdered  too  expensive  for  common  use.  The  bricks  are  remarka- 
bly small:  about  half  the  size  of  ours.  This  is  said  to  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  large  proportion  of  clay  contained  in  the  soil.  The 
bricks,  if  made  larger,  could  not  t>e  dried  without  breaking. 

Extensive  cellars  are  constructed  under  almost  every  hous^  and  by 
the  help  of  strong  walls  and  good  cement  are  rendered  as  impervious 
and  dry  as  any  to  be  found  in  London  or  Paris.  Books  and  papers  can 
be  kept  in  them  without  being  afieoted  by  dampness.  The  use  of  the 
same  means  would,  no  doubt,  produce  the  same  results  in  Niaw  Orleans; 
where,  if  cellars  could  be  generally  constructed,  houses  would  not  only 
be  rendered  more  spacious  and  convenient,  but,  what  is  perhaps  Btiil 
more  important,  part  of  the  back  buildings  attached  to  them  might  be 
dispensed  with :  the  jrards  could  then  be  made  larger,  more  open  to  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  consequently  more  healthy. 

Amsterdam  stands  at  the  pomt  of  confluence  of  the  little  liver  Amstel 
with  the  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Qulf  of  Zuider  Zee.  The  port,  like  that  of 
.  New  Orleans,  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  semicircular  ditch  and  regularly  cut,  in  the  interior, 
by  four  main  canals  which  follow  on  a  parallel  line  the  curve  of  the 
extenor  ditch.  A  large  number  of'  smaller  cabals  divide  the  city  into 
ninety-five  islands,  communicating  by  draw-bridges,  and  having  sluices 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  level  of  die  water:  those  canals  are 
forthe  most  part  bordered  by  fine  trees  and  afford  pleasant  views.  To 
sonte  of  the  houses,  and  sometimes  to  every  window  of  a  house  on  the 
first  fioor,  there  is  fixed  a  single  or  double  lobking-glass  or  reflector,  by 
means  of  which  a  person  in  the  room,  sitting  before  the  window,  can 
see  by  reflection  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  the  passengers,  the  trees, 
the  canal  an^  the  shipping. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  the  sluices  in  order,  and  in  clears 
ing  the  canals  and  port  of  mud,  are  very  heavy.  The  harbor  is  incon* 
venient,  large  ships  being  obliged  to  lighten  before  they  can  pass  the 
Pampus  or  bar  at  the  mouth  o(  the  Y,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Zni^ 
der  Zee  is  also  difficult  For  the  pur(K)se  of  remedying  this  defect,  a 
canal,,  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen,  has  be^a 
cut  from  the  north  side  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam  to  Newdiep,  opposite 
to  the  Texel,  the  only  spot  on  the  shores  of  Holland  that  has  deep  wa- 
ter. The  length  of  the  canal  is  about  fifty  miles;  the  breadth  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet;  the  width  at  bot- 
tom thirty-iix,  the  depth  twenty-cme.    Its  level,  li^  Oat  of  the  Dutch 
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canals,  get^eraUy,  is  that  of  the  highest  tides  and  it  receives  its  supply  of 
water  from  the  sea.  The  only  locks  it  requires  are  two  at  the  extremi- 
ties, but  there  are,  besides,  two  sluices  with  flood  gates  in  the  interme- 
diate space.  It  is  crossed  by  eighteen  draw-bridges.  There  is  a  broad 
towing  path  on  each  side,  and  it  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two  frigates 
passing.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1819  and  completed  in  1825,  at  a 
cost  of  about  94,500,000 ;  computing  its  magnitude  by  the  cubic  con* 
tents  of  its  b^,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

The  innumerable  canab  with  which  Holland  is  intersected/ form  a 
most  remarkable  feature  in  her  economical  arrangements  and  a  leading 
source  of  her  prosperity.  The  country  is  so  level  and  water  aio  abundant, 
that  they  can  be  made  without  much  exertion  of  art  or  skill  They 
connect  every  town  and  every  village,  and  run  through  the  streets  of 
cities,  enabling  vessels  to  load  and  unload  at  the  doors  of  the  warehouses. 
By  them  the  Dutch  are  continually  journeying,  and  conveying  commod* 
ities  from  the  interior  of  the  coutitry  to  the  rivers ;  by  them  aldo  an 
immense  inland  trade  is  carried  on  between  Holland  and  every  part  of 
France,  Flanders  and  Germany.  When  frozen,  they  serve  as  high- 
ways, on  which  lon^  joumies  are  performed  on  skates,  while  heavy  bur- 
dens are  conveyed  m  carts  and  sledges.  But  it  is  not  as  the  means  of' 
intercommunication  only  that  they  are  useful :  country  seats  are  sur 
rounded  by  canals  of  greater  or  less  dimensions ;  neighboring  forms 
have  scarcely  any  other  dividing  lines,  and  fields  have  no  other  inclo- 
sures.  Many  oi  them  lire  elevated  several  feet  above  the  soil,  to  carry 
off  the  surplus  water  which  would  otherwise  inundate  it.  It  is  through 
them  that  wet  and  boggy  lands  are  drained  and  adapted  to  agricultural 
purposes ;  in  time  of  war,  they  can  and  have  been  used  in  overflowing 
the  country,  to  protect  it  against  invasion. 

On  account  of  the  diflerence  in  the  level  of  the  plains,  canals  and 
marshes  with  that  of  the  seas  and!  rivers,  the  system  oy  which  Holland 
has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  is  not  easily  understood.  Statistics  of 
her  commerce,  industry  and  resources,  have  been  printed  in  every  lan- 
guage and  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  but  the  publications  relative  to 
the  draining  of  her  marshes  have  only  been  made  in  Dutch,  and  on  that 
account  are  of  no  use  to  foreigners.  "A  report  made  in  1843,  by  Mr. 
Geven  d*EUidegeest,  the  president  of  th^  commissioners  intrusted  with 
the  draining  of  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  has  however  been  translated  into 
l^rench,  and  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  method  by  which  the  boggy  and 
sterile  territory  of  Holland  has  been  reclaimed  and  rendered  productive. 
The  fbllowinfi:  practical  data  have  been  derived  partly  from  thlBit  valuable 
document  and  partly  from  personal  observation.  They  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  entitled  to  some  attention,  now  that  Congress,  by  an  Act 
approved  March,  1849,  has  granted  to  our  State  all  the  swamp  and  over- 
flowed public  lands  situated  within  her  limits,  on  condition  of  her  con- 
structing the  levees  and  drains  which  are  necessary  to  redeem  and  re- 
claim them. 

Holland  is,  on  the  sea  coast,  protected  in  part  from  inundation  by  a 
series  of  sand-hills,  raised  by  the  continued  action  of  the  wind  and  waves, 
and  exactly  similar  to  those  that  have  been  formed,  through  the  same 
causes,  on  the  sea  shore  of  some  of  our  southern  Stales.  When  not  con- 
tiguous, these  sand  bills  are  connected  to  one  another  by  surong  dylies, 
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which  are  nzade  to  join  with  those  that  border  the  rivers  and  canals  By 
which  the  country  is  intersected.  Districts  of  more  or  less  extent;  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  or  the  wants  of  the  several  localities,  are  thus 
formed  By  an  inclosure  of  embankments,  and  are  placed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  administrators,  whose  powers  and  duties  are  defined  By 
law.  The  main  object  to  which  those  administrators  have  to  attend  is  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  waters- coming  either  from  the  sea,  the  rivers,  or 
adjacent  districts,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  exterior  vuUtrs* 
As  the  only  means  of  protection  is  in  the  dykes,  which  form  the  circuit 
of.  every  l^draulic  administration,  ihey  are  made  of  immense  thick- 
ness, and  always  kept  in  the  best  repair.  A  kind  of  militia  is  orgaii- 
ized  for  that  purpose,  and  in  every  village  there  is  a  magazine  of  proper 
stores  and  a  body  of  men,  whose  business  it  is,,  when  a  certain  bell  rings, 
to  convey  the  necessary  materials  in  carts  to  every  damaged  place. 

But  a  large  accumulation  of  water  is  formed,  within  the  dykes,  either 
By  rain,  the  mefting  of  snow,  the  filtration  of  exterior  waters,  or  natural 
springs^  which  are,  however,  seklom  met  with.  These  interior  waters^ 
although  evaporated  in  part  by  winds  and  heat,,  would,  if  they  had  no 
outlet,  rise  high  enough  to  overflow  the  soil  in  the  interior  of  the  Dis- 
tricts. On  that  account,  every  circuit  dyke  is  provided  with  one  or  mofe 
locks  to  permit  the  interior  to  escape  into  the  exterior  waters,  whenever 
the  ebb-tides  or  the  land  winds  cause  the  last  to  ^ll  sufliciently.  Even 
if  the  interior  waters  could  have  been  discharged  without  locks,  these 
could  not  have  been  altogether  dispensed  With,  to  afford  a  passage  to  ve^ 
sels  and  crafts  of  different  kinds^  in  a  ceuntry  where  so  much*  inland 
navigation  is  carried  on. '  When  locks  are  opposed'  to  exterior  sweet 
waters,  like  those  coming  from  rivers  or  neighboring  administrations, 
they  are  often  used,  dunng  long  droughts,  to  adiait  those  waters,  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  when  the  ipterior  waters  have  been  absorbed  by 
evaporation. 

An  hydraulic  administration  is  therefore  composed  of  a  district,  either 
large  or  small,  shut  up  with  dykes,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  exterior 
waters  and  provided  with  locks  to  permit  the  issue  of  interior,  waters,  the 
passage  of  vessels  and  sometimes  the  admiuance  of  exteirior  waters,  du- 
ring dry  seasons. 

Every  hydraulic  administration  has  interior  waters,  whicti  are  con- 
tained in  lakes  or  marshes  surrounded  by  dykes;  in  rivers-  or  creeks 
which  have  been  closed ;  in  canals  and  ditches,  and  often  aFso  in  turf 
lands  converted  into  lakes  by  the  extraction  of  turf  These  interior  wa- 
ters, which  have  an  open  and  direct  commuofcation  with  one  another 
and  with  the  locks,  are  designated,  when  taken  together  as  a  whole,  un- 
der the  name  of  boezem — basin.  The  ordinary  level  of  the  Basin  is 
usually  a  little  lower  than  that  to  which  the  water  would  rise,  in  sum- 
mer, if  the  country  was  not  shut  up  By  dykes;  and  as  the  various  Basins 
are  the  means  throligh  which  the  inland  trade  of  the  country  is  carried 
on,  if  the  level  of  an  hydraulic  administration  is  difierent  from  that  of 
the  adjacent  one,  double  locks  with  flood  gates  are  provided  for  the  pas- 
sage of  boats  or  ships  from  one  into  the  other. 

Spots  of  land  more  or  less  elevated  are  found  in  every  hydraulic  ad- 
ministration, some  are  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  basin  and  can, 
without  artificial  means,  discharge  the  surplus  rain  water  which  tbey 
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have  received:  tfcey  are  called  natural  lands;  others  are  below  the 
level  of  the  basin :  these  are  the  polders  or  drained  marshes.  They  are 
of  various  extejit  and  depth;  from  one  hundred  acres  and  less,  to  twelve 
thousand  and  more ;  from  one  foot  to  sixteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
natural  lands.  But,  whether  large  or  small,  deep  or  shallow,  every  poJ- 
der  is  surrounded  by  dykes,  from  which  the  surplus  water  proceeding 
either  from  rain,  infiltration  or  springs,  has  to  be  taken  up,  usually  by 
wind-mills,  and  throwri^  into  the  basial 

The  basin  therefore  receives  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  natural 
lands  and  that  which  the  mills  discharge  from  the  polders.  It  carries 
them  to  the  locks  through  which  they  escape,  if  the  exterior  vvaters  are 
suiHciemly  low  to  permit  it;  or  it  keeps  them,  as  long  as  the  height  of 
exterior  waters  prevents  their  discharge.  The  basin  is,  sometimes,  also 
used  as  a  reservoir  to  retain  a  supply  of  water,  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
during  prolonged  droughts. 

A  large  basin  empties  its  waters  slowly,  and  more  time  is  besides  re- 
quired to  keep  it  supplied  during  d^y  seasons.  But  it  has  pn  the  other 
hand  a  double  advantage :  it  receives  a  considerable  rrjass  of  water^  with- 
out an  inconvenient  change  in  its  level,  which  enables  the  mills  to  draw 
as  -mueh  as  they  please  out  of  the  polders,  and  it  contains  during  sum- 
mer, a  supply  which  is  large  enopgh  not  to  be  destroyed  by  evaporation 
or  the  demands  of  the  reclaimed  low-lands.  For  each  of  the  polders 
has  a  sluice,  fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  water  from  the  basin, 
whenever  it  is  wanted ;  and  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  or  heat  is  not 
required  to  create  that  necessity.  Those  marshy  lands,  which  are  almost 
boggy  during  winter,  soon  suffer  from  the  want  of  rain  in  summer.  The 
hiterior  of  the  polder  is  cut  up  by  ditches  and  canals,  which  serve  either 
fo  carry  the  surplus  water  toward  the  mills,  or  to  spread  the  irrigation 
water  admitted  through  the  sluices. 

If  the  basin  is  small,  it  has  the  advantage  of  beinc^  soon  emptied  in 
winter;  but  it  labors  pnder  the  inconvenience  of  bemg  as  easily  filled 
tip  by  the  waters  which  the  mills  have  extracted  from  the  polders,  so 
that  these  have  frequently  to  be  stopped,  to  prevent  the  natural  lands* 
from  being  first  overflowed,  and  afterward  tne  dykes  surrounding  the 
polders,  which  are  often  low  and  weak. 

The  polders  are  und^r  the  supervision  of  polder  masters^  elected  at 
Stated  times  by  the  owners  of  the  land.  They  are  to  act  in  accordance 
with  their  own  customs  and  regulations,  and  the  by-laws  enacted  by  the 
hydraulic  adminia;tration  to  which  they  belong.  This  last  power  has 
to  determine  the  point  at  which  the  mills  must  stop  working,  to  prevent 
the  water  in  the  basin  from  being  raised  high  enough  to  return  again' 
into  the  polders  over  their  own  dykes.  For  that  purpose  the  relative 
heights  of  the  dykes  and  waters  have  been  carefully  measured,  and  an 
accurate  scale  of  the  level  of  the  water  throughout  the  country  has  been 
made.  This  scale  of  waters,  which,  from  the  name  of  the  place  where 
it  was  first  taken,  is  called  the  lev«l  of  Amsterdamj  is  inscribed  in  a 
conspicuous  and  permanent  manner  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Innumerable  wind-mills  afe  used  in  Holland  to  drain  the  marshes. 
Their  size  and  price  are  very  different,  accordino;  to  tho  extent  of  the 
polder  on  which  they  have  to  operate,  or  the  height  to  which  the  water 
is  to  be  raised.    The  ^mall  mills,  which  shift  to  meet  the  wind  lite 
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weather-cocles,  may  be  bad  for  about  $120;  wbile  large  mHTs  of  atone^ 
constructed  for  deep  draining,  may  eoat  as  mueb  as  912,000. 

Wind  is  tbe  moving  power,  ana  the  straight  paddle  wheel  the  means^ 
employed  to  raise  water.      Latterly^  however,  wheels  with  inclined* 

E addled  and  Archimides  screws  have  been  preferred.    Steam  engines 
ave  also  been  tried,  but  steam  is  seldom  applied  for  ^  usual  draining 
'  of  the  coontry ;-  wind  is  thought  to  be  prderable^  becanse  its  daily  use 
is  less  expensive. 

This  is  no  doubt  true  in  Holland,  where  no  forest  can  intervene  be- 
tween the  milb  and  the  isea  or  land  breeze.  The  aetion  of  the  wind  is^ 
from  that  cause,  oftener  and  more  regularly  felt  than  it  c>an  be  in  Lou- 
isiana, until  the  surfoce  of  the  country  is  cleared  from  the  woods  with 
which  it  is  now  nearfy  covered  Here,  all  the  wind-mills  that  have 
been  tried,  have  had  hitherto  to  be  given  up,  on  aeceunt  of  the  uncer- 
tainty o(  their  operation.  In  England  more  than  100.000  acres  of 
marshy  lands  or  fens  are  drained,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  means  of  steam 
engines,  which  have  been  substituted  to  the  wind-mills  that  had  beei> 
formerly  erected  there  under  the  direction  of  Dutch  engineers.  Expe- 
rience has  shewn  that,  even  in  Holland,  calculating  ^e  day  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  wind-mills,  on  an  average,  are  in  motion  only  sixty  dayaio 
the  year:  daring  ^e  balance  of  the  time  the  wind  is  either  too  high  or 
too  low.  It  has  also  been  computed  that,  after  the  first  draining,  tbe 
mills  to  keep  their  polders  dry,  must  work  every  year  /during  thirty 
days. 

The  Dutch  wind-mills,  'with  their  paddle  wheels,  can  raise  water,  on 
an  average,  to  three  feet  six  inches,  but  with  Archimides  screws,  which 
are  preferred  above  that  height,  they  go  to  six  and  even  ten  foet  .  If  tbe 
polder  is  twelve  feet  deep  and  the  screw  is  used,  then  the  mills  are 
placed  on  different  levels^so  as  to  form  two  stories— the  upper  and  low- 
er story.  The  mills  of  the  lower  story  lift  un  the  water  six  feet  from 
the  bottom,  and  discharge  it  into  an  embanked  canal,  usually  construct- 
ed on  a  small  scale.  From  that  place,  the  mills  of  the  upper  story  carry 
it  into  the  exterior  waters :  thi9  closed  canal  is  the  intermediate  Inuin. 
Two  mills,  at  the  depth  of  twelv|B  feet,  can  therefore  merely  exert  the 
force  of  one:  they  can  opiy  convey  into  the  exterior  waters  the  same 

Quantity  which  a  single  miU  could  haVe  raised  from  a  depth  of  six  feet 
n  all  deep  polders  an  intermediate  basin  must  be  u0ed.     In  the  pol- 
der of  ZkiKlphs,  near  Rotterdam,  which  h^s  an  extent  of  nearly  15,000* 
acres,  two  intermediate  basins  are  employed.     There  three  mills,  placed 
on  three  difierent  levels  or  stories,  exert  only  the  force  of  one. 

Where  the  level  of  the  common  basin  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  pro- 
cure, toward  the  exterior  waters,  th6  reqiiieite  fall,,  an  upper  basin  is- 
sometimes  used.     It  consists  in  an  extent  of  water,  elevated  above  the 
common  basin  and  shut  up  between  very  high  dykes,  into  which  mill^ 
specially  empbyed  for  thai  purpose,  raise  the  water  of  the  common 
basin,  so  as  to  enable  the  polder-mills  to  continue  to  work  on  it.     The 
upper  basin  acquires  by  that  means  the  power  of  emptying  itself  into* 
the  exterior  waters,  when  the  common  basin  cannot  do  so.     It  is  an  ex- 
pensive but  a  very  useful  improvement:  it  gives  an  artificial  outlet  to* 
discharge  the  waters  of  the  oasin,  when  a  natural  fall  cannot  be  ob- 
taibed.    It  becomea  tbe  more  efiectual  at  i^  size  in  increasedy 
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To  excluSe  the  water  from  shallow  polders,  small  dykes  only  are 
caised ;  larger  ones  are,  of  course,  required  for  more  extensive  marshes ; 
f>ut  those  erected  against  the  sea  or  against  rivers  are  the  highest  and 
•etrongest  of  aH.  The  sea  having  been  known  to  swell  tn  extraordinary 
tides,  and  during  the  cpntinaaQce  of  storms,  as  high  as  fourteen  feel  five 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  nataral  lands,  the  dykes  intended  as  a  pro- 
tection against  tt  mast  be,  therefore,  raised  sfbove  that  level  Those 
against  rivers  must  be,  as  much  as  possible,  higher  than  the  greatest 
rise  of  water,  which  varies  according  to  ^circumstances,  but  is  unfortu- 
tiately  found  to  be  gradually  and  steadily  increasing,  in  consequence  of 
the  beds  of  rivers  getting  by  slow  degrees  to  be  more  elevated.  This 
renders  a  proportional  increase  of  the  dykes  necessary.  Jetties,  slopes 
•of  stone,  rows  of  pickets  or  piles,  beds  of  fascines,  straw  or  reeds,  care- 
fully and  regularjy  fixed,  and  sometimes  brick  walls  are  used,  to  protect 
those  earthen  ramparts  against  the  furious  attacks  of  the  waves. 

One  of  the  larcfest  and  most  important  hydraulic  administrations  in 
Holland  is  that  of  the  Rhinland,  so  called  because  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Rhine  runs  through  its  territory.  R  contains  S05,040  acres,  out 
Hif  which  75,930  only  are  natural  lands.  The  basin  occupies  56,070. 
There  are  198  polders,  containing  173,040  acres,  the  surplus  water  of 
which  is  raised  into  the  basin  of  the  Rhinland  by  261  miils^  so  that 
tbree-fourths  of  the  whole  superficial  extent  of  the  administration  is 
under  water,  or  would  be  so  if  net  artificially  drained*  The  average 
depth  of  the  twenty-eight  deepest  polders,  which  cover  an  area  of  37,050 
acres,  is  fourteen  feet  eight  inches.  These  S7,050  acres,  which  are 
among  the  best  lands  in  the  country,  would  be  covered,  in  ordinary 
tides,  by  eighteen  feet  two  inches  of  water,  and  by  twenty-five  feet  seven* 
inches  in  extraordinary  tides  and  storms,  if  they  were  not  prevented 
from  returning  to  the  ocean  by  that  perpe^ial  contest  with  the  elements 
upon  which  the  existence  of  the  country  depenis. 

In  this  administration  is  situated  the  lake  or  sea  of  Haarlem,  which 
<overs  44,4M  acres,  and  is  thirty-three  miles  in  circumference,  with  a 
mean  depth  of  thirteen  feet.  It  had  formerly  about  one-third  only  of  its 
present  extent,  but  the  usual  action  of  the  water  and  the  force  of  the 
waves,  exerted  constantly  on  a  very  li^ht  soil,  have  encroached  so  much 
on  the  land  as  to  unite  Into  a  single  one  four  small  lakes,  which  existed 
in  1531^  overflowing  a  part  of  the  country  where  three  large  villages 
are  known  to  have  floarished.  Yarious  plans  for  drainin^f  the  lake 
liave  been  suggested  during  the  last  two  centuries,  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise  and  the  large  outlays  required,  have  prevented  any  final 
action  on  the  subject,  until  the  year  1839,  when  a  law  was  passed  ap- 
propriating the  sum  of  $9,200,000  for  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  A 
TK)ard  of  commissioners  was  appointed  to  direct  and  superintend  the 
undertaking,  and  after  a  most  careful  examination,  they  presented  as 
the  result  of  their  researches  the  following  estimates  of  the  proba- 
!>fe  cost  of  the  three  different  systems  by  which  the  lake  might  be 
drained : 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  wind  mills,  divided  into  two  stories  of 
^fty-seven  mills'  each>  at  an  average  cost  of  $10,000  for  every  mill, 
«oaId  remove  the  whole  of  the  water  in  four  years.  The  total  amount 
4e  be  expended  by  that  pim  is  estimated  at, 41,480,000 
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Six  steam  engines,  eact  of  two  hundred  horse-power,  applied  to 
paddle  whe^s  and  screws,  placed  in  two  Btories  of  tnree  engines  each, 

could  efiect  the  draining  in  two  years,  at  a  cost  of $680,000 

With  three  steam  engines  applied  to  pumps,  combining  together  the 
powe;^  of  1080  horses,  and  lifting  the  water  of  the  lake  to  its  full  depth, 
1.  e.,  working  on  a  single  story,  the  draining  could  be  effected  in  four- 
teen months,  at  a  cost  of *  .480,000 

To  keep  the  lake  drained,  as  a  polder,  after  emptying  the  first  water, 
the  yearly  expense  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  wind  mills  would 

be,  for  each 360 

And  for  the  whole, .29,640 

Stelim  engines  applied  to  water-wheels  or  screws, 29,S0O 

Steam  engines  applied  to  pumps, 21,600 

From  these  results,  to  which  the  commissioners  state  that  they  have 
arrived,  after  allowing  every  advantage  to  wind-mills  and  every  disadvan- 
tage to  steam  engines,  they  conclude  that  steam  is  to  be  preferred  to  effect 
the  draining  and  to  maintain  it  when  completed ;  because  it  is,  for  a  work 
of  that  extent,  the  safest  and  cheapest  motive  power  that  can  be  used. 

The  surveys  and  examinations  which  preceded  the  final  adoption  of 
a  plan  ;  the  expropriation  of  lands;  the  creation  of  new  dykes;  the  dig- 
ging of  additional  canals,  and  the  widening  of  old  ones  to  give  a  better 
fall  and  outlet  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhinland,  have  of  necessity  delayed 
the  puuing  up  of  the  machinery,  by  which  the  most  extensive  draining 
ever  attempted  is  to  be  accomplished.  Two  sten.m  engines  were,  how- 
ever, put  in  operation  in  the  summer  of  1848;  one  is  located  near  the 
village  of  Kaag  and  is  called  the  Leighwater,  in  honor  of  the  engineer 
who  presented,  two  centuries  ago,  the  first  plan  for  draining  the  lake. 
The  other  bears  the  name  of  the  village  of  Sparendam  near  which  it  is 
erected.  This  second  engine  is  intended  to  empty  the  basin  of  the 
Rhinland  into  the  exterior  waters,  in  order  to  prevent  the  overflowing 
of  that  basin  upon  which  the  water  of  the  lake  is  to  be  discharged.  It 
is  of  two  hundred  horse-power,  and  sets  in  motion  ten  paddle  wheels, 
constructed  exactly  on  the  plan  of  those  that  were  erected  several  years 
before,  for  the  New  Orleans  draining  company,  by  that  modest  and 
skillful  engineer,  Mr.  T.  Commtmy.  Each  of  these  wheels  is  twenty- 
five  feel  in  diameter  and  six  feet  ten  inches  wide.  They  all  work  on 
the  same  shaft,  and  are  so  fixed  that  they  may  either  be  all  set  in  motion 
at  the  same  time,  or  a  part  of  them  only.  They  raise  the  water  two  feet 
three  inches  high.  When  the  ten  wheels  arc  made  to  operate  together, 
they  throw  put  a  stream  sixty-eight  feet  in  breadth,  the  velocity  of  which 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  water  rushing  through  a  crevasse 
■of  the  Mississippi. 

To  construct  the  Leighwater  a  circular  dyke  has  been  made  in  a 
place,  near  the  shore,  where  the  lake  is  said  to  have  its  greatest  depth. 
The  spot  has  been  drained,  and  leveled  at  the  depth  of  twenty-two  feet, 
and  fourteen  hundred  piles,  each  forty  feel  long,  have  been  sunk  at  the 
bottom  of  this  deep  hole,  to  receive  the  foundations  of  the  building. 
The  engine  which  has  been  put  up  there  is  of  four  hundred  horse- 
power. It  works  eleven  pumps  of  cast  iron,  each  sixty-three  inches  in 
diameter  with  ten  feet  stroke,  giving  seven  strokes  in  a  minute  and  lift- 
ing fifteen  hundred  aqd  twelve  gallons  of  water  at  every  stroke,  or  six 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  tons  in  twenty- 
iour  hours. 
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Wken  tbese  two  engines  were  seen,  in  August,  1848,  they  had  al? 
ready  lowered  the  water  of  the  lake  a  little  niore  than  a  foot  A  tbird 
machine,  constructed  like  the  Leighwater,  wa^  soon  to  he  put  in  opera- 
tion. !No  donht  was  then  entertained  that  their  united  action  could  com- 
plete  the  draining  in  less  than  a  year,  and  it  is  prohahle  that  the  hottom 
of  the  lake  or  sea  of  Haarlem  is  either  now  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  or 
will  soon  be  made  to  submit  to  the  action  of  the  plow. 

The  kingdom  of  Holland  contains  11,100  square  miles;  theStateof 
Lot!  isiana  contains  46,431. 


AET.  VIIL— COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  N.  ORLEANS. 

[In  the  July  nttmlSer,  1849,  of  Comtnereial  Renew,  an  article  appeared  from 
Mr,  Fairbuiks,  in  advocacy  of  a  route  by  railway  and  steam  shipe  across  Florida, 
between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The  subject  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  the  public  press,  and  been  much  discussed.  It  has  led  the  way  to 
the  two  following  papers,  which  are  pre8ent;ed  to  the  reader,  in  order  that  he 
may  perceive  how  fertile  in  great  conceptions  and  enterprises  are  our  country- 
men. .  Being  wedded  ourselves  ta  no  particular  system  yet,  in  this  as  in  other 
matters,  we  desire  to  understand  the  whole  subject  and  then  only  determine. — ^Ed.] 

Abotr  you  have  the  suhject  of  article  III,  in  the  July  numher  of 
De  Botc^s  Commercial  Review  of  the  SotUh  and  West.  \  entertain 
sincere  respect  for  the  author  of  that  valuable  work,  and  rejoice,  in 
coromoR  with  many  others,  that  his  labors  have  been  resumed  under 
aoBpices  more  favorable  for  the  just  reward  of  his  service.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  De  Bow,  that  "  the  idea  of  bringing  New  Orleans  and  New 
Yock,  those  great  emporiums,  by  a  safe  and  pleasant  medium  of  travel 
within  four  days  distance  of  each  other,  is  worthy  of  the  progressive^ 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  is  but  another  indication  of  the  high  destinies  of 
our  country.''  But  I  claim  for  Georgia  the  merit  of  starting,  and  being 
voder  way  at  the  present  moment,  with  the  most  flattering  prospects  of 
success,  in  the  interesting  work  referred  to.  1  do  so,  in  no  captious  or 
complaining  spirit;-^with  no  view  of  detracting;  from  the  merit  of  the 
projectors  o^  the  Peninsular  railway-^but  in  the  hope  that  these  lines 
may  meet  the  eve  of  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Review.  I  desire  not 
to  be  uoderstoodf  as  claiming  for  Georgia  the  merit  of  the  idea  of  con- 
necting by  railroad  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Atlantic — and  thus 
New  Orleans  with  New  York-^for  the  subject  has  long  been  discussed. 
But  1  do  maintain  that  the  proper  communication  is  through  the  line 
now  being  worked  out  in  this  State. 

By  \\iQ  Peninmlar  route  the  plan  is  as  follows: 

"  The  distance  from  New  York,  by  sea,  to  St.  Marys,  by  the  usual  route  for 
vessels,  is  about  seven  hundred  and  mty  miles;  St.  Marys  being  but  about  ninety 
miles  from  Savannah.  The  Cherokee  has,  with  ease,  m«Me  the  vovage  to 
Savannah  in  sixty  hours,  and  could  readily  make  the  voyage  to  St  Marys  in 
sixty-five  hours.  By  the  railroad  route  proposed  from  St.  Marys  on  the 
Atlantic,  across  Flonda  to  Cedar  Keys  on  the  Gulf,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles,  five  hours  would  place  the  traveler  on  the  Gulf,  and 
the  three  hundred  and  serventy-five  miles  to  New  Orleans  would  be  run  hi 
thirty -five  hours ;  thus  giving  one  hundred  and  five  hours,  or  about  four  days, 
as  the  runnine  time  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and,  including  all  deten- 
tions, in  less  uian  five  days,  even  at  the  present  rates  of  speed,  which  are  con- 
fitanHy  being  increased ;  a  shortness  of  passage  rendering  all  competition  by 
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«nj  other  route  erUirefy  out  nf  the  que$iion,  Wken  taken  in  connection  inth  tlie 
mdvantage  of  haviDg  only  two  transfers  of  baggage,  and  the  superior  comfoit, 
convenience,  and  safety  of  travc^nff  by  sea  steamers,  would  ensure  for  sudi  a 
route,  when  establiahecC  nearly  all  Uie  travel  from  New  (Means  and  tiie  Oulf 
ports.  North  Texas,  Mexico,"  etc.  Rtview  J^o,  1.,  Jfew  Serie$,page  47. 

«  The  South-western  Railroad  "  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  beginpiog 
at  Macon,  and  terminating  at  Fort  Gaines  on  the  Chataboochee  river, 
t  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  was  designed  by  its  aothors 
and  projectors  to  develop  the  most  fertile  and  valnafale  new  cotton  grow- 
ing region  in  all  the  South,  and  also  to  be  part  of  the  line  of  railroad 
from  the  city  of  Savannah  to  Pensacdla.  It  was  claimed  for  this  route 
that  it  would  be  <<  a  line  on  the  way,  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York 
which  never  coald  be  headed.*^ 

This  road  is  now  being  constructed.  Over  five  hundred  hands  are 
at  work  on  it— over  twenty-five  miles  have  been  graded,  and  it  is  ceitain 
that  the  first  fifty  miles  crossing  the  Flint  river  will  be  completed  by 
the  first  day  of  September,  1850. 

From  fx)rt  Gaines  on  the  Chatahoocbee  river,  to  Pensacola,  the  dis> 
tance,  by  the  map  af  the  United  States,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  Central  Railroad  to  Savannah  from  Macon  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  long.  A  line,  then,  by  opean  steam  ships  from  New  York 
to  Savannah — a  line  of  railroad  from  Savannah,  by  Macon  and  Fort 
Gaines  to  Pensacola,  and  again  a  line  of  ocean  steam  ships  from  Pen* 
sacola  to  New  Orleans,  would  constitute  the  most  expeditious  and  moat 
profitable  line  which  conki  possibly  be  made,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
nection of  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this,  and  tbink  I  can  do  so  to  the  satis- 
taction  of  every  candid  mind : 

1.  <^The  Cherokee  has  with  ease  made  her  vo3rage  to  Savannah  in 
sixty  hours.*'  The  line  of  railroad  from  Savannah  to  Pensacola  will 
be  rour  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  and  will  be  run,  calcutdting  the  speed 
#/  just  ike  same  rate  thai  the  Review  indicates  for  the  PenitmUar  RoM- 
road^  in  seventeen  hours.  The  distance  from  Pensacola  to  New  Or- 
leans by  the  map  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  can  be  run  (taking 
again  the  speed  of  the  Review)  in  fifteen  hours  and  a  half — making  the 
whole  time  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  nineiy^fwo  hours  and  a 
halfy  against  one  hundred  and  fiv^  hours  by  the  Peninsular  roote. 

2.  The  line  by  Savannah,  Macon,  &^,  is  actually  shorter  than  the 
line  by  St  Marys  and  Cedar  ke3rs.  Take  a  line  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Cape  baUeraSy  thence  to  Savannah,  Macon,  Pensacola  to  New  Orleans. 
Then  take  a  line  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Hatteras^  thence  to  St.  Man^s 
and  Cedar  Keys  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  latter  line  will  be  found  to  be 
some  thirty  miles  the  longer  of  the  two.  But  allowing  that  by  the  map 
of  the  United  States,  the  two  lines  spoken  of,  viz:  the  Peninsular  and 
the  Geor^a  lines,  are .  of  equal  len^,  and  it  will  follow  that  the 
G^rgia  Ime  must  be  the  most  expeditious,  because  on  it  there  will  be 
three  hundred  and  fif^y-five  miles  of  railroad  more  than  on  the  other, 
and  railway  spead  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  ooeaa  ateam-abip 
speed. 

*  See  Report  upon  Prdiminaiy  Surreys  of  the  South-vestem  Bailroad.^ 
AppcndiXi  p.  39,  etc,,  1847. 
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Thus,  it  appears  to  me,  is  it  fairly  demonstrated,  that  the  line  by 
Savannah  will  he  the  most  expedUiaus,  .  That  the  line  will  prove  the 
most  profitable — that  it  will  be  more  certaii^Iy  sustained  than  the  others- 
can  be  made  equally  clear. 

1.  The  Penmsular  lint  has  not  a  town  on  it  of  fifteen  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  rail\yay  part  of  it  is  through  an  uncleared,  unsettled 
country,  with  scarc^y  any  population.  Inhere  will  be  nothing  but 
tkrough  irwod  to  sustain  it 

2.  The  line  by  Savannah  meets  at  that  city  a  large  and  growing 
population— it  passes  by  the  important  cities  of  Macpn  and  Pensacola, 
and  the  Georgia  Railroad  portion  of  the  lipe  will  be  through  a  country 
producing  and  receiving* some  250,000  bales  of  cotton  anni^lly. 

3.  The  Central  Railroad  is  now  a  profitable  road,  paying  seven  per 
cent.,  and^  it  is  destined  to  pay  much  mora  The  South-western  Road 
firom  Macon  to  Fort  Gkiines,  through,  and  draining  the  richest  cotton 
region,  will  certainlV)  by  freight  aJkniej  pay  seven  per  cent  interest  oo 
the  cost  of  it;  and  the  road  from  F^t  Gaines  to  Pensacola,  it  must  be 
admiued  on  all  hands,  will  at  least  Jbe  worth  as  much,  intrinsically,  as  a 
road  from  St  Marys  to  Cedar  Keya 

It  requires,  I  apprehend,  but  lititle  calculation  or  reflection  to  see  the 
advantages  of  the  Georgia  over  the  Peninsular  route.  The  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  having  a  railro^  from  the  best  southern  Atlantic 
port,  Savannah,  to  the  best  port  on  the  Gulf,  Pensacola,  is  sufficient  of 
Itself,  if  all  other  things  were  equal,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  line 
for  which  I  contend.  When  the  consideration  is  added,  that  the  Centn^ 
Railroad  is  now  part  of  the  Georgia  line— that  fifty  miles  of  the  South- 
western road  will  so  speedily  be  opened — that  the  remainder  of  the  line 
to  Pensacola,  two  hundred  miles,  can  b^  put  in  operation  about  as  soon 
as  the  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  Florida  railroad — that  tha 
inducements  to  the  construction  of  the  line  to  Pensacola,  are  much 
greater  than  they  can  be  to  the  building  of  the  other, — what  judicious 
mind  can  hesitate  to  determine  in  favor  of  the  route  for  which  I  contend. 

It  is  due  alike  to  truth  and  U)  the  good  judgment  of  ^e  projectors  of 
the  line  to  Pensacola,  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  St.  Marys  harbor. 
It  is  stated  in  the  JRmew  (page  47),  that  the  harbor  of  St  Marys  ''  has 
a  depth  of  thirteen  feet  on  the  bar  at  its  lowest  tides,  and  some  twenty- 
three  at  high  tides,*'  and  that  <<  this  is  better  than  Charleston,  and  equal 
or  superior  to  Savannah.^'  It  is  notorious  in  Georgia,  that  the  bar  of 
Savannah  river  has  the  greatest  depth  of  water  on  any  river  bar  on  the 
Atlantic  south  of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  All  the  harbors  south  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay  were  examined  by  a  commission  composed  of  captains 
WooLSET,  Clatzon  and  Shubrick,  of  the  navy^  and  they  reported  as 
follows: 

"  Depth  of  ^eter  sad  esmj  aooew  Imnst  obJMti  of  the  fet  consideimtion,  tl^ 
(Uie  said  officers)  are  of  opinion  that  the  ports  of  Charleston,  Darien  and  St. 
Hary^  being  deficient  in  depth  of  water  to  permit  the  entrance  of  a  luver  ship 
than  a  sloop-of-war,  are  w^i  to  compete  with  the  frigate  harhort  of  ^aufort, 
flavuuMli  and  BnuMwiek.  The  bar  at  the  month  of  the  Savannah  riv«r  U  the 
deepest  and  moet  aeeeeeSbk  of  mn^  on  the  southern  coast  The  avemge  defnth  JB 
ninetaen  feet  at  low  water.'' 

The  spirit  which  has  been  evinced  in  Georgia  in  the  construction  of 
railroads,  is  a  sure  guarantee  that  the  South-western  Railroad  will  soonbe 
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finished.  Even  without  the  railroad  from  Fort  Qtines  to  Pensacota,  a 
good  commuDication  will  thus  be  opened  by  the  Apalachicola  river  to 
New  Orleans,  suck  a  commanicatioo  as  would  compel  (but  compul- 
8100  is  not  necessary)  the  people  of  Peoffacola  to  build  a  road  to  Fort 
Gaines. 

You,  Messrs.  Editors  and  the  Editors  of  the  Savannah  HeorgwAy 
have  always  done  your  part  in  giving  iight  to  our  people  on  the  subject 
of  our  roads.  Arouse  them  now,  I  beg  you,  to  the  importance  of  finish- 
ing without  delay  the  South-western  Road.  Let  them  know  that  since 
the  acquisition  or  California — the  grant  of  a  right  to  pass,  by  railroad, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  establishment  of  mail  steam  ships  on 
the  two  oceans — the  course  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  soon  to  be 
cA«»^erf— -changed  before  we  can,  with  our  utmost  diligence,  be  ready 
to  receive  and  pass  through  Greorgia  and  through  this  city  the  multitudes 
who  will  follow  that  commerce.  If  the  people  of  Georgia  embrace  the 
present  time,  if  our  next  legislature  shall  grant  liberal  aid  to  this  great 
work,  in  a  very  few  years  there  will  be  nothing  wanting  to  make  this 
the  second  State  in  population  and  wealth  of  this  Confederacy. 

The  fact  has  been  presented  that  this  route  is,  in  straight  lines,  i)y  the 
map  of  the  United  States,  the  shortest  route.  It  is  very  plain  that  it  will 
be  the  most  expeditious  route,  because  near  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
way  will  be  by  railroad  through  a  remarkably  level  country.  In  poin-.** 
of  profitable  investment,  the  Greorgia  route  must  certainly  surpass  the 
Florida  route,  because  it  will  go  through  the  heart  of  the  most  fertile 
and  virgin  cotton  region  in  the  United  States — a  region  already  well 
peopled  and  destined  to  sustain  a  very  large  population.  These  remarks 
are  applicable  to  routes  made  up  of  land  and  water  carriage. 

We  should  not,  however,  shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  in  a  short 
time,  the  railroads  of  South  and  North  Carolina  will  be  connected.  Nor 
should  we  fail  to  consider  what  will  be  the  efiect  of  that  juuction  of 
railroads  on  the  communication  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  on  the  map  from  New  York  city  to  the 
city  of  Pensacola,  it  will  be  found  to  pass  into  Georgia,  not  far  above 
Augusta — to  run  a  very  short  dislauce  westwardly  of  Macon,  and  to 
pass  out  of  the  State  very  near  to,  and  a  little  south  of,  the  city  of  Co- 
lumbus. If  the  existing  lines  of  railroad  be  now  recollected  and  con- 
sidered, it  is  very  certain  that  whatever  may  be  the  plan  of  joining  the 
North  and  South  Carolina  Railroads — whether  by  Wilmington,  Man- 
chester, Ac.,  or  by  Raleigh  or  by  Charlotte — the  city  of  Augusta  will  be 
on  the  line.  The  tendency  lo  this  has  been  seen  by  many  for  years 
past ;  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Greorgia  is  to  be  entered  by  a  long  line 
of  railway  from  the  North  and  East  at  Augusta  cannot  be  disputed.  It 
must  be  admitted,-  that  the  line  of  railway  from  New  York  to  Augusta, 
will  be  as  short  as  the  ocean  line  from  New  York  to  Savannah,  and, 
consequently,  to  St.  Marys,  Georgia.  As  railroad  speed  cannot  be  ap- 
proached by  steam  ship  speed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  most  expeditious 
plan  of  carrying  the  great  mail  of  the  United  States  will  be  by  railroad 
through  Augusta^  if  a  road  is  built  from  Augusta  to  the  eighty  mile 
station  of  the  Central  Railroad.  The  Government  will  not,  four  years 
hence,  pay  for  the  carriage  of  mails  by  sea  between  New  York  and  the 
South  Atlantic  coast     Wherever  the  mail  shall  go,  many,  in  fact  the 
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greater  namber  of  men  on  husitiess  will  go.  We  should  then  look  at 
Augusta  as  the  starling  point  in  Georgia  ^vhence  the  mails  and  conse- 
quently much  travel  will  go,  to  and  fro,  across  the  State. 

In  this  connection  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  fail  to  see  the  great 
importance  to  Augusta — Savannah  and  the  Central  Road — to  Macon 
and  south-western  Georgia,  southern  Alabama  and  western  Florida — of  a 
railroad  from  the  city  of  Augusta  to  the  Central  Railroad.  This  latter 
road  built,  and  then  the  New  Orleans  mail  route  must  of  necessity  be 
through  Macon  and  the  South-western  Railroad. 

The  commanding  position  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  matter  of 
internal  communication  of  the  Union,  is  now  apparent  to  every  one« 
We  held  the  key  to  the  West;  we  have  opened  the  door  by  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Road.  We  hold  the  key  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  let  us 
now  but  open  that  door  also,  and  we  will  arrive  at  a  point  of  prosperity, 
the  equal  of  which  but  few  of  our  sister  States  will  ever  see. 

Let  me  say  a  word  for  Savannah,  and  show  the  great  advantage  she 
has  at  this  day  over  the  city  of  Charleston.  The  latter  city  strained  all 
her  strength  to  get  the  trade  oT  Georgia,  and  of  the  West  through 
Georgia.  She  failed  in  her  true  policy  of  looking  North  instead  of 
South.  The  great  metropolitan  route,  between  the  North  and  South, 
might,  if  Charleston  had  pursued  her  true  course,  have  been  through 
Wilmington  and  Charleston  and  Savannah — a  route  through  all  the 
southern  sea  ports  on  the  Atlantic  line,  instead  of  a  line  through  the 
middle  country.  But  now  that  great  route  approaches  Charleston  lio 
nearer  than  Branchville — it  cannot  be  made  to  approach  Savannah  nearer 
than  the  eighty  mile  station  of  the  Central  Road.  Both  Savannah  and 
Charleston  then  are  off  the  main  mail  railroad  route. 

But  whilst  it  is  seen  that  the  great  mail  of  the  Union  will  so  pass  by 
Augusta,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  great  mass  of  promiscuous  travel 
wilibe  by  the  same  line.  The  combined  line  of  steam-ships  and  rail- * 
road  by  way  of  Pensacola  and  Savannah  will  be  short  of  the  mail  line 
in  point  of  speed,  but  it  will  far  surpass  it  in  comfort  and  ease  of  travel, 
and-  moreover  it  will  prove  the  cheapest  line  between  the  two  great  points. 
New  Orleans  and  New  York-  Open  the  line  from  Macon  to  Pensacola, 
and  the  traveler  from  New  York  will  reach  New  Orleans  in  ninety-six 
hours,  and  the  line  itself  will  be  supported  and  fairly  compensated  upon 
a  through  rate  of  $35  the  passage.  Savannah  being  so  much  to  the 
South  and  West  of  Charleston,  and  so  much  nearer  New  Orleans  has 
the  advantage  of  Charleston.  In  a  word,  the  opening  of  a  road  from 
Augusta  to  the  Central  Road  and  from  Macon  to  Pensacola,  will  secure 
the  city  of  Savannah  against  all  rivalry  whatever.  The. people  of  Sa- 
vannah have  looked  at  this  state  of  things — they  have  invested  some 
8400,000  in  the  South-western  road;  that  line  will  go  on.  They  have 
striven  to  obtain  the  road  from  Augusta  to  the  Central,  and  every  sign 
is  now  propitious  for  this  crowning  work.*  C. 

*  The  above  was  published  in  an  extra  of  the  Savannah  Republican,  and 
forwarded  to  our  address. 
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ART.  DL-DIBSCT  $AIL  BQAQ  BODTE  FBOM  NSW  0BLEM9  TO 

NEW  YORE. 

A  WRITER  ia  the  July  (1849)  number  of  the  Commercial  Review,  calls 
ublic  attention  to  a  route  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  via  Florida. 
!e  would  take  his  passengers  hence  by  steamer  to  Cedar  Keys;  thence 
across  the  northern  part  of  Ftorida  by  railway  to  St  Mary's;  thence  by 
steamer  to  New  York;  and  thinks  the  voyage  could  be  accomplished 
in  about  lour  days,  the  distance  being  nearly  thirteen  hundred  miles. 
The  route  certainly  offers  great  advantages,  and  in  this  progressive 
epoch  time  and  distance  are  valuable  considerations :  but  when  we  set 
about  economizing,  let  us  do  it  efTectually.  It  is  useless  to  do  indirectly 
and  by  degrees,  what  can  be  effected  directly  and  at  once;  and  in  laying 
out  a  railway  circuits  must  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

A  continuous  railway  may  ultimately  pass  from  Mobile  through  Au- 
gusta to  Ne^  York ;  out  another  and  a  better  route  can  be  selected — a 
route  from  New  Orleans  through  the  south-eastern  part  of  Mississippi, 
diagonally  through  Alabama,  across  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee, 
through  Virginia  between  the  AUeghanv  mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
to  Baltimore,  or  across  Maryland  to  Philadelphia.  The  distance  is  \e$» 
than  nine  hundred  miles,  the  route  is  undoubtedly  practicable,  and  a 
double  track  would  allow  the  journey  to  be  accomplished  in  two  days, 
at  considerable  less  cost  than  that  now  incurred  by  the  passage  by  mail 
or  steamer. 

From  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  iron  horse  al- 
ready travels.  The  only  additional  expense  necessary  through  that  sec- 
tion of  a  railway  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  would  be  the 
outlay  for  another  track  over  a  road  already  graded.  From  this  city, 
the  old  Nashville  Company  laid  the  rails  twenty-four  miles  over  marshv 
and  difficult  ground.  A  portion  of  the  work  is  therefore  completed, 
leaving  about  six  hundred  miles  of  new  track. 

The  Georgia  railway  has  been  carried  from  Savannah  over  a  billy 
country  to  the  confines  of  Tennessee,  and  it  is  to  be  pushed  across  the 
southern  Alleghanies  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains  to  Nashville  and 
perhaps  to  Memphis.  The  direct  route  hence  to  New  York  would  en- 
counter no  greater  obstacles  than  those  already  surmounted  and  to  be 
surmounted  by  the  Georgia  and  Nashville  line,  and  of  course  would  be 
attended  with  no  greater  expense  per  mile,  while  it  would  be  productive 
of  greater  advantages  to  the  public  and  more  profit  to  the  proprietors. 

Let  us  see:  take  down  your  map  and  trace  it.  It  passes,  nearly  the 
entire  distance,  through  a  fertile  region,  into  which  neither  steamboat 
nor  locomotive  has  yet  penetrated.  It  brings  that  region  into  easy  com- 
munication with  the  two  ffreat  commercial  marts  of  the  republic  It 
ofiTers  to  the  planters  and  mrmers  of  the  rec^ion  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duce, as  it  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  tneir  doors ;  and  it  would  add 
a  new  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  whole  country. 

The  expense  of  the  road,  including  a  double  track,  turn-outs,  buildings, 
bridges,  tunnels,  trains,  locomotives  and  apparatus  of  every  kmd,  pro- 
bably would  not  exceed  twenty  million  dollars,  and  I  believe  it  would 
Call  below  that  estimate. 
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The  receipts,  without  question,  would  go  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
calculations.  In  the  case  of  almost  CTery  railway  in  the  United  States, 
the  receipts  have  exceeded  the  estimates,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be« 
lieve  this  would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Probably  the  number  of  passengers,  who  would  annually  pass  to  and 
from  the  extreme  points  over  the  whole  distance,  would  not  be  less  than 
sixty  thousand,  who,  at  fiAy  dollars  per  head,  would  yield  thiree  million 
dollars;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  receipts  for  freight  and  way-passengers, 
the  rcTcnue  would  exceed  four  millions  per  annum.  Deduct  the  ex- 
penses, salaries,  etc.,  ^nd  we  have  a  net  profit  of  at  least  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  the  investment  This  may  seem  extravagant,  but  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  proposed  route*-an  inquiry  into  the  capacities  and  resources 
of  the  region,  and  the  number  of  passengers  that  would  pass  to  and  fro^ 
must  satisfy  any  one  that  my  estimates  are  within  bounds. 

Then,  as  to  the  time  which  would  be  required  to  make  the  transit 
By  means  of  a  double  track,  the  delays  in  waiting  for  upward  or  down- 
ward trains  would  be  avoided,  and  the  moderate  speed  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  would  take  travelers  from  New  Orleana  to  New  York  in 
about  two  days.  Increase  the  speed  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  Journey  would  be  accomplished  in  forty  hours,  including  stoppages. 

This  route  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration,  especially  to  the  tra- 
veling and  mercantile  community;  and  I  trust  you  will  not  fail  to  call 
public  attention  to  it,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  work  has  been 
commenced.  The  road  is  practicable — it  will  be  profitable ;  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  wfll  be  made.  Men  will  not  incur  great  fatigue,  and 
waste  a  week  in  going  to  the  North  or  back,  when  the  passage  can  be 
made  in  less  than  two  days. 

I  profess  to  have  no  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  the 
region  alluded  to ;  but  if  I  succeed  in  attracting  the  notice  of  business 
men  and  of  writers  conversant  with  the  ftubject^  I  shall  consider  the  work 
half  done. 


ABT.  X.— PUBLIC  IMPB0VEMENT8  «  CeiRLESTON— Part  1. 

In  a  former  communication  on  the  '^Resources  of  CharUstorC^  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  award  to  my  native  city  her  full  meed  of 
credit  for  commercial  advancement  and  increasing  facilities  for  business. 
To  a  compliance  with  your  polite  request  that  I  should  introduce  her 
again  to  your  readers^a  few  leisure  hours  have  been  dedicated — and  you 
must  be  satisfied  to  overlook  the  hasty  and  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  following  is  written.  As  you  desire  that  some  notice  should  be  tiiken 
of  her  more  recent  improvements  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  works  of 
public  and  private  enterprise,  I  will  confine  myself  in  the  present  brief 
sketch,  to  a  review  of  those  now  in  daily  progress  or  prospective,  and  the 
results  of  which  so  &r  give  promise  of  benefit  to  the  community. 

Three  especially  useral  enterprises,  yet  in  the  infancy  of  their  exist- 
ence, but  already  promising  valuable  consequences,  are  developing  sev- 
erally the  most  important  resources  of  this  section  of  the  State.  These 
are — her  capacity  for  home  production  and  the  opening  of  new  avenues 
of  labot.  The  objects  to  be  accomplished  have  been  long  urgeqtly 
needed.    They  embrace— 
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1.  An  unfaiiii%g  supply  ofpure^  wholesome  Water, 

2.  A  Tiiore  conmnient,  effectual^  and  eco7U>mieal  mode  of  lighimg 
the  city. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts  by 
means  of  Associations  and  Factories, 

With  the  first  is  inseparably  connected  an  investigation  of  the  Creole^* 
ical  characteristics  of  the  State — and  the  aid  of  our  scientific  men  has 
been  freely  given  to  its  prosecution. 

1,  THE  ARTESIAN  WELL. 

This  enterprise  was  commenced  in  May  1847,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Gen.  A  H.  Brisbane,  since  elected  Professor  of  History  and 
Belles  Lettres  of  the  State  Military  Academy,  who  carried  it  to  the 
depth  of  290  feet.  He  followed  the  metho(f  pursued  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful European  Engineers,  boring  with  a  diameter  of  H  inches  for  the 
firs(  sixty-three  feet,  and  of  eight  inches  for  the  whole  distance  below.  After 
Professor  B's.  election  to  that  Institution,  the  services  of  the  present  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Wehon,  of  Alabama,  were  secured.  This  gentleman 
brings  to  the  work  the  pmctical  experience  of  sixteen  years,  devoted  to 
the  business.  Amid  the  many  opposing  obstacles  which  have  material- 
ly retarded  bis  unwearied  labors,  he  has  penetrated  the  depth  of  upward 
of  nine  hundred  feet  continual  torrents  of  quicksand  pouring  in  all  the 
dme.  It  is  estimated  that  a  column  of  sand  has  been  drawn  out  of  the 
well  more  than  4060  feet  in  height — and  for  fully  ene-fifth  of  the  way, 
the  course  has  been  through  rocks  so  hard  as  to  require  the  use  of  the 
chisel.  The  instruments  used  in  the  Alabama  system  of  boring,  are  the 
aaffer,  the  chisel,  and  bucket,  which  are  sent  down  by  meairs  of  wooden 
ToSa.  For  a  minute  description  of  these  tools  I  would  refer  your  readers 
to  the  following  extract  from  the  Notes  of  Dr.  Lynch,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  Geologists,  whose  cooperation  and  counsel  have  been  in- 
valuable,  and  freely  given  to  those  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work : 

"  The  rods  used  by  Mr.  Welton  are  about  27  feet  long  and  3i  inches 
in  diameter,  of  strait  grained,  well  seasoned  pine,  tapering  toward  their 
extremities,  where  they  are  armed  with  iron  heads  which  are  screw^ 
Into  each  other.  The  proper  tool,  screwed  to  one  of  these  rods  is  first 
let  down,  uBtil  the  other  extremity  of  the  rod  jiust  protrudes  above  the 
mouth  of  the  well.  In  this  position  the  rod  is  held  by  an  iron  catch  or 
yokej  until  a  second  rod  is  screwed  on  to- the  frrst  The  first  rod  is  then 
released  and  the  second  rod  is  let  down  until  its  upper  extremity  simply 
protrudes,  as  the  first  did,  when  it  is  similarly  caught,  until  a  third  is 
attached  to  it ;  and  so  on,  until  the  tool  is  on  the  bottom.  The  last  rod 
is  furnished  with  a  cross-bar  or  handle,  by"  which  two  workmen  can 
raise  or  turn  the  rods  as  required.  The  whole  again  is  elevated,  when 
required,  by  a  moveable  pully,  the  rope  of  which  is  wound  on  an  up- 
right drum,  eight  feet  diameter,  turned  by  horse  power.  The  upper  rod 
is  raised  by  the  takle,  until  its  lower  extemity  is  clear,  and  above  the 
mouth  of  the  well.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  second,  which  now  pro- 
trudes, is  caught  by  the  yoke  and  hefd,  until  the  first  is  unscrewed  and 
laid  in  its  place.  The  second  is  then  raised  as  the  first  was.  The  pro- 
trufding  end  of  the  third  is  caught  and  held,  while  the  second  is  unscrew- 
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ed  and  laid  aside.  Tbe.others  are  then  taken  out  in  succession,  and 
placed  in  tbeir  positions,  after  the  same  nianner,  until  the  tool  is  reached. 
To  draw  up  twenty  rods  without  loss  of  time  will  occupy  nearly  an  hour. 
They  can  be  let  down,  however,  unless  when  the  chisel  isi  attached,  in  far 
less  time.  So  nicely  is  the  balance  of  wood  and  iron  preserved  in  these 
rods,  that,  when  the  well  is  full  of  water,  a  single  workman  can  lift  550 
.  feet  of  length,  with  the  auger  attached.  This  must,  of  course,  give  the 
operator  great  command  over  theinstruihent,  and  enable  him  to  feel  and 
guide  its  working^-even  at  that  distance,  with  the  nicest  accuracy.  Nor  is 
this  lightness  gain,ed  at  the  expense  of  strength.  For  the  iron  screws, 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  carefully  made,  and  the  wooden  rods  over 
three  inches  thick,  are  more  than  amply  sufficient  for  any  strain  which 
they  are  required  to  bear.  .On  the  contrary,  where  the  iron  rods  are 
used,  the  weight  of  the  upper  rods,  which,  in  a  deep  well,  may  reach 
two  or  three  tons,  Besides  rendering  the  whole  apparatus  unwieldy,  is, 
often,  enough  to  bend  or  break  the  lower  rod.  At  the  Paris  well,  1796 
feet  deep,  they  reached  the  enormous  weight  of  68,200  lbs.  Moreover, 
this  bending  of  the  iron  rods,  for  which  mere  is  ample  room  (the  bo]:e 
being  four,  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  scarcely  ever  more 
than  one  and  a  half  inches  thick),  produces  much  friction  against  the 
sides  of  the  well,  and  has  likewise  a  tendency  to  drive  the  tqol  at  the  bot- 
tom into  an  oblique  course ;  whereas  the  wooden  rods,  being  light,  have 
no  cause,  and  as  they  nearly  fill  the  bore,  have  no  room  for  any  suoh 
deflection.  They  must  bore  on,  in  the  direction  in  which  they  have 
been  started.  Their  lightness  and  cylindrical  form  reduce  the  friction 
almost  to  nothing,  compared  with  that  attending  the  use  of  the  other 
rods. 

^'  The  auger,  for  which  Messrs.  Cooper  &.  Welton  have  a  patent, .  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  ingenious  in  its  construction.  A  steel  blade  an 
inch  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick,  tapering  somewhat  toward  its  point, 
is  twisted  two  or  three  times  and  terminates  with  two  cutting  edges  like 
a  bitt  for  boring  iron.  About  six  inches  above  its  point,  it  is  armed 
with  two  other  bitts  somewhat  like  those  of  a  plane,  above  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  broad  and  two  inches  long,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees,  so  as  to  suit  the  curvature  of  the  twist  Above  the  points, 
where  they  are  securely  attached  on  either  side  to  the  central  blade  or 
stem,  they  recede  horizontally  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  circle,  so  as  to 
give  some  support  on  which  the  load  above  can  rest,  yet  not  so  far,  as 
that  either  shall  impede  the  ascent  of  the  portion  of  earth  cut  by  the  other. 
This  instrument  is  then  screwed  into  a  metal  tube,  which  itself  is  screwed 
into  the  lower  wooden  rod.  The  entire  breadth  of  the  auger  is  three  and  a 
half  inches.  The  two  side  bitts  cut  in  the  same  direction.  The  load 
gradually  ascends,  or  rather  is  forced  up  their  inclined  face^^and  becomes 
packed  around  the  stem,  in  the  cavity  above.  It  is  in  drawing  up  this 
load,  especially  when  it  is  large,  that,  in  the  ordinary  system  of  boring, 
the  engineer  nnds  his  greatest  difficulty.  The  load  will  often  pack  so 
tightly,  as  to  become  a  piston,  perfectly  air  and  water  tight  in  the  well, 
leaving,  when  raised  from  the  bottom,  a  perfect  vacuum  below  it  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  no  mechanical  power  can  extract  the  load  from 
any  depth.  Either  the  load  or  the  machinery  must  yield.  The  work* 
man,  generally  endeavors,  by  turning  the  auger  and  load  while  raising 
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them,  by  lowering  them  a  little  when  tight,  or  by  other  devices  to  cause 
the  water  above  the  load  to  pass  round  it,  and  to  enter  the  vacuum  below, 
by  which  means  he  may  extract  his  anger,  though  with  the  loss  of  the 
load.  This,  however,  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  danger,  which  he 
does  not  always  escape.  The  pressure  from  above  will  sometimes  com- 
press the  load  to  the  hardness  of  stone,  so  that  the  water  cannot  work 
through,  or  by  it,  to  fill  the  vacuum  beneath  and  relieve  the  auger.  This 
is  the  usual  cause  of  the  breaking  of  instruments  in  the  well.  At  the 
Paris  well,  between  1300  and  1400  feet,  such  an  accident  occurred;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  auger  was  caught,  and  more  than  ISOO  feet 
of  iron  rods  broke  off  and  fell  to  the  bottom.  The  jar  of  collapse  was 
felt  to  some  distance  like  that  of  an  earthquake.  There  was  no  way  of 
extracting  them  but  by  enlarging  the  diameter  of  the  well,  all  the  way 
from  the  surfece  to  beneath  the  auger,  so  as  to  destroy  the  vacuum— «n 
operation  which  occupied  fourteen  months  of  hard  labor.  In  the  auger 
under  consideration,  this  evil  is  admirably  fi^uarded  against  The  upper 
stem  of  the  auger,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  is  a  metal  tube,  having 
near  its  upper  extremity  three  or  four  suitable  orifices.  The  upper  part 
of  the  central  bitt,  where  it  is  screwed  into  the  stem,  is  Ukewne  a  tube, 
and  has  two  vents  below  the  side  bitts.  When,  therefore,  the  load  is  rais- 
ed, the  water  or  air  above  enters  through  the  orifices,  rushes  down 
through  the  stem,  and  is  dischar^d  throu&^h  the  vents  into  the  well,  be- 
neath the  load.  A  more  ingemous  or  eSectuai  provision  against  this 
evil  could  not  be  devised. 

<<  In  the  action  of  the  auger,  it  is  plain  that  as  each  shaving  or  slice 
is  forced  up  along  the  inclined  bitt,  it  must  raise  the  mass  already  bored, 
before  it  can  become,  as  it  ought,  the  lowest  layer  of  the  load.  From 
this  fact,  the  auger  would  soon  become  clogged,  in  a  stifij  tenacious  soil. 
A  dexterous  manipulation  averts  this  evil.  When  six  or  eight  inches 
are  bored  and  p&cked,  the  auger  is  elevated  about  a  foot.  This  is  found 
sufficient  to  give  the  load  the  firm,  piston-like  character  already  referred 
to.  The  auger  is  then  sunk  quickly.  The  load,  upheld  by  the  water 
that  has  already  passed  below  through  the  stem  during  its  elevation,  re- 
tains its  place,  while  the  open  auger  passes  freely  through  the  water,  with 
its  bitts  as  unclogged  as  when  first  sent  down.  Six  inches  mere  are  bored, 
and  by  a  second  elevation  that  mass  is  added  to  the  first  load.  A  sec- 
ond rapid  descent  unclogs  the  auger,  which  again  biies  ike  earth.  In  this 
way,  as  much  as  ten  feet  or  more  may  be  bored  through,  in  suitable 
soils,  before  it  is  necessary  to  draw  up  and  unload  the  auger.  Such  are 
the  loads  usually  brought  up  hj  this  instrument  in  the  Alabama  wells. 
In  the  Charleston  well,  though  it  bored  with  the  same  efficiency  in  the 
firm  marl,  and  brought  up  the  load  safely  as  fiir  as  the  iron  tubes,  yet  the 
current  of  water  Which  their  larger  diameter  allowed  to  pass  around  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  load,  never  failed  to  wash  a  great  part  of  it  away. 
The  evil  had  to  be  borne  in  patience.  For  that  diamet^  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  allow  other  tubes  to  be  sent  down  through  them  hereafter, 
should  it  be  found  necessary. 

^^  Where  a  rock,  or  a  stratum,  too  hard  to  be  bored  by  the  augur,  oc- 
curs, a  chisel  of  three  and  a  half  inches  cutting  ed^e,  is  screwed  to  one 
or  two  iron  bars,  the  whole  weighing  three  hundred  or  five  hundred 
pounds  accordingly  as  one  or  both  bars  are  used.    This  too,  is  jdined  hy 
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the  woodeD  rods,  imd  let  down  on  the  lock  ae  the  aa^r wosld  be.  The 
whole  is  raised  about  two  feet  by  a  lever  moved  by  hotise  power,  and 
&lls  by  its  own  weight.  An  ingenious  arrapgeinent,  demised  by  Mr. 
Welton,  saves  the  rods  from  being  injured  by  the  concussion.  The 
chisel  ordinarily  gives  twelve  blows  a  minute,  and  is  so  turned  by  the 
upper  or  handle  pole,  as  to  strike  in  different  positions.  Mr.  Welton 
has  met,  in  this  well,  with  rocks  so  hard  that  3600  blows  scarcely  gain- 
ed 10  inches. 

"  The  d^ritus  of  the  ^ocks  chipped  by  the  chisel,  or  whatever  portion 
of  its  load  the  auger  may  have  failed  to  bring  out,  as  likewise  the  sands 
that  may  enter  the  well,  a)re  drawn  out  by  a  copper  tube  or  bucket,  34 
inches- diameter  and  18  feet  lon^,  having  a  valved  bottom  opening  in- 
ward. This  is  attached  to  the  rods  in  the  same  manner  as  the  auge^. 
Sinc^it  nearly  fits  the  well,  whoever  il  is  thrust  downward,  the  wat^ 
ftnd  mud  beneath  must  nSish  upward  through  the  interior.  '  When  it 
reaches  the  bottom,  a  quick  upward  motion  closes  the  valve  and  secures 
ihe  load.     It  is. then  drawn  out  and  emptied.  , 

''  Q(  the  various  tools  for  extracting  rods  or  whatever  elise  may  be  lest 
in  the  well,  I  will  say  nothing.  For  accidents  ar«  so  carefully  guarded 
against,  that  they  ar^  bui  little  used;  When:  required,  however,  they 
come  fiirth,  as  ingenious  as  the  augur  itself,  and  tis  well  suited  for  their 
various  purj:A)9es. 

*'  These  simple  tools,  working  so  regularly  and  so  effectively,  compar- 
ed with  the  cumbrous  and  multiform  machinery  devised  by  Europgafi 
engineers  for  borihg  Artesian  Wells,  present  a  striking  contrast  as  hon- 
Qiajble  to  our  country  as  it  is  character istk^  of  her  sons.'' 

Sicellent  drinking  water  has  been*  obtained  on  the  premiises  of  a 
iHitnber  of  our  citizens  itt  the  depth  of  sixty  feet*  At  the  Charleston 
Jiotel,  reaently,  a  weU  was  deepened,  and  a.  stratum  penetrated  at  fi%- 
three  ieet,  containing  pure  water,  and  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that 
it  can  )be  procured  at  forty  feet  The  credit  of  having,  first  made  this 
disco vejry  is  given  to  our  fellow  citizen  JFrancisS.  Holmes,  Esq.,  a  gen^ 
deman  whose  devotion  to  geological  pursuits,  oven  amid  the  oressii^g 
cares  of  business,  has  earned  for  him  a  high  reputation.  Mr.  Holmea*« 
valuable  collection  has  been  greatly  enriched  aikl  added  to,  by  thejBpeci- 
mens  which  ho  has^  been  industriousl^y  dadsifying  and  arranging  from 
the  different  strata  through  which  this  work  has  passed ;  and  his  pub* 
lisfaed  essays  have  attracted  much  attention.  Ita  this  department,  his  re- 
^rches  have  been  aided  by  those  of  Professor  Hume  of  the  State  Mill* 
tary  Academy,  whose  able  writings  on  the  subject  have  a|so  a]ppeared  in 
*our  daily  papers.  Prof.  H.  gives  Mr.  Holmes  the  credit  of  having  first 
called  public  attention  to  this  grateful  improvement  upon  the  ordinary 
mode  of  procuring  good  well-water  at  a  moderate  depth.*  He  thus 
describee  the  "Sixty  Feet  Wells:" 

: : ; ■ — ^ ' r— 

,.  »  Professor  H.  aQConnts  tery  satisfactorily  for  the  phenomena  wbidi  puzzled 
the  hrains  of  so  many  of  us  here,  xirho  were  not  among  "the  lm03»ing  ones," 
during  the  hi^l-storm  of  May,  1848.  It  was  abui^dantly  evident  that  the  cisterns, 
one  and  all,  had  been  contaminated  by  something  or  other  connected  with  the 
falling  of  lie  hail-stones,  as  the  watjer  was  by  no  means  drinkable  for  many 
we^eks  idler  t^e  storm.  The  public  mnid  had  partially  settled  down  into  Um 
coiwictioh,  that  t^e  waters  of  ev.ery  cisterti  in  town  had  simxdtaneously  jiaffk, 
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.  V^The  depth  at  whM^h  th^e  inferior  bed  of  sand  is  fopnd  being  about 
sixty  feet,  the  wells  have  naturally  been  called  the  'Sixty  Feet  WeHai,' 
in  contradistinction  to  the  saperficial  and  the  legitiijiate  o?eriiowiag 
Artesian.  This  distinction  is  proper,  not  only  in>  allusion  to  the  depth 
of  each,  but  in  consideration  of  ttie  source  of  each,^  The  superficial 
Hrre  supplied  with  rain  water  which  falls  within  the  city,  sinks  into  the 
earth,  is  arrested  by  the  mud  bed,  and  enters  the  various  excavations  m 
tAie  earth  made  for  its  reception.  The  sixty  fefet  wells  have  their  source 
from  rain  falling  beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  mud  stratum,  probably  ei^bt 
(X  ten  miles  from  the  city,  free  from  its  impurities,  and,  consequenuy^ 
puT^r,  but  liable  to  the  cpnlamination  of  the  mvd  bed  above,  the  pe^ 
bed  beloWr  and  the  marl  bed  in  its  immediate  vicinity  intermixing  whh 
k)thi  The  Artesian  Well  water  is  presumed  to  come  from  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  from  sources  free  from  soluble  matter,  and  conveyed 
to  us  through  a  sandy  stratum  bounded  by  the  granite  below  and  the 
silicious  clay  and  sand-stone  above,  hence,  delivered  from  all  anicnal| 
vegetable  or  mineral. conti^mination,  and  probably  purer  than  the  rain 
whiqh  fell  vipon  the  sandy  plains  of  Lexington." 

Public  confidence  has  been  sustained  by  the  published  opinion«  of 
diese  gentl^men,  who  are  all  sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
project     The  results  have  so  far  minutely  corresponded  wiih  the  calcu^ 
mtioBS  made  as  to  the  various  progressive  steps  through  which  the  work 
must  pasq.     Nine  successive  strata  have  been  perforated,  until  the  sili' 
cious  clay,  which  varies  usually  from  two  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness^  ha» 
been  reached,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  \yhat  has  been  akeady 
rasped  .over)  and  the  wat^jr  bearing  beds  of  sand  and  clays.      The 
€keat  Welt  at  PafiS,  was  accomplished  after  the  most  trying  embarrass* 
moots  and  discouragements.     Geologists  bad  originally  assigned,  as  the 
greatest  possible  depth,  twelve  hundred  feet.     Council  became  dissatia* 
nsd,  and  were  about  giving  it  up  as  a  hopeless  case.     One  of  their  learn- 
ed m^n  arose,  made  a  speech  and  induced  its  further  prosecution.    After 
boring  sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred  feet  without  success,  they  aban- 
doned it  altogether.     M.  Mulot,  the  engineer,  then  undertook  it  at  his 
own  risk,  and)  al  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet,  reached  the 
summit  of  his  hopes,     l^his  shows  what  perseverance  can  accomplish, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Council  will  derive  encouragement  from 

^th  Hie  heavy  rainsi  and  drojmed  hi  their  unusual  depths  a  regiment  of  those 
diminutive  quadrupeds  which  are  apt  to  infest  such  places  of  resort.  Jt  is  n-- 
freshinc^  to  mid  that  this  unwelcome  conclusion  is  not  at  idl  roi-ified  by  chemi- 
cal  analysia.  He  says :  "  To  have  water*  purer  tiiian  rain  may  appear  to  some 
of  mv  readers  as  hynerbolical;  but  it  is  well  ascertained  that  rain  water  js  ne^vcr 
absolutely  pore,  and  most  ^  ih#  cistAn  owners  in  the  city  will  remember  the 
disieiBtrous  oonsequences  of  the  hail-storm  ef  the  last  year.  Had  that  hall  heen 
pure,  there  would  ha^^  been  no  necessit]^  to  empfv  and  clean  out  the  cisterns, 
to  get  rid  of  a  water  that  was  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but  shockingly 
ofiensive  to  the  sm^H.  A  portion  that  I  obtained  from  a  servant,  who  carefmly 
preserved  a  bottle  of  it  tf)  'a  sovereign  remedy  for  sore  eyes,'  underwent  a  reg- 
*ular  fermentation,  developing  those  albumenods  clouds,  lihe  the  'mother  of 
vinegar,'  and  presented  sufficient  charaotera  to  prove  it  to  be  of  animal  origin. 
I  attributed  Jt  to  the  entanglement  of  a  swann-  of  insects  in  the  freezing  drops, 
their  subsequent  death,  the  fermentative  fate  which  attends  all  dead  animal 
'matter^  and  the  resulting  inconvenience  to  the  living.  Had  this  ^^ul  fallen  up- 
en  the  plains  of  Lexington,  it  is  certain  that  the  sand  would  have  retained  the 
insects,  while  the  otherwise  pure  winter  would  have  j^asaed  into  the  sand." 
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fl^  or  els^  like  the  learned  Assembly  <K  ^^^^^^  7^^^^  up  ^be  glorj  of  its 
fidal  accomplishment  at  the  last  moment  \p  the  engineer  who,  in,  this 
ease  also,  is  as  fresh  and  undaunted  now  as  at  the  comraeiMsement  of  bw 
iabors. 

2.  6a9.  WORKS. 

The  experiment  of  lighting  the  city  with  gas,  develops  satisfactoiry 
results.  A  company  has  been  formed  with  sufficient  capital  for  exten- 
sive operations.  The  s^me  prejudices  which  at  Ikst  retarded  the  prtH 
gress  of  this  enterprise  in  Kew  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
threatened,  for  a  time,  to  produce  the  same  effects  here.  Danger  from 
explosion,  risk  of.  fire  and  oflensive  odors  arising  from  factories,  were 
the  chief  difficulties  to  he  apprehended.  Strict  in  Testation  into  the 
causes  of  such  accidents  where  they  did  occur»  in  other  places,. eoofiriii' 
ed  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  ascerCained  that 
the  risk  of  accident  or  danger  is  but  small,  if  the  ordinary  care. and  at^ 
tention  necessary  in  every  large  establishment  be  paid  by  the  offiqera 
i^nd  workmen  employed  on  the  premises.  Recent  improvements  in  the 
tnanner  of  purifying  the  gas  have  remedied  its  offensivehess.  No  smell 
is  now  perceptil^e  in  the  houses  where  it  is  consumed,  unless  from  an 
occasional  defect  in  the  pipe  which  may  cause  a  portion  of  the  gas  to 
escape.  '  On  the  score  ot  eeonomy,  the  reports  which  have  been  publish- 
ed afe  ail  decidedly  in  fevor  of  the  gas  over  the  ordinary  modes  of  light- 
ing. As  vet,  the  number  of  private  consumers  in  this  crty  is  not  large. 
Most  of  the  public  buildings  and  all  the  principal  streets,  4ire  already 
Ughted  with  It 

(  The  works  on  Church  street  were  constructed  urider  the  suDerintend- 
ence  of  Messrs.  BaUon  and  Dungan,  Contractors  of  Philadelphia. 
The  cost|  including  laying  of  pipes,  &c.,  will,  when  completed,  be  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  are  twenty-tme  retorts  (of  cast 
iron)  and  seven  benches,  or  ovens,  in  which  tbe  retorts  are  placed.  The 
gasometer  will  hold  ninety  thousand  feet  of  gas,  supplying  twenty-five 
mile^  of  pipe :  another  is  in  progress,  of  the  same  site,  Beskles  church^ 
es  and  public  buildings,  there  are  over  six  hundred  private  consiuners. 
About  twenty-five  thousand  feet  of  gas  are  manufactured  at  these  work^ 
per  twenty-four  hours.  The  consumption  of  coal  during  the  same  time 
is  about  three  tons. 

Conaumeri  are  supplied  after  the  manner  first  adopted  in  New  Yock 
and  Boston.  The  quantity  consuln^d  by  each  individual  is  accurately 
measured  and, charged  accordingly.  This  is  eflected  by  an  instrument 
^called  a  meters  which  'm  attached  to  the  service  pipe  at  the  entrance  of 
each  house,  the  following  description  of  which  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
Reports  in  the  volume  now  lying  before  me.*  *•  This  instrument  is  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  revolving  in  a  case  air  tight  The  inijer  cylinder^ 
which  is  composed  of  four  apartments  of , given  dimensions,  revolves  in 
water,  immersed  to  a  point  a  liule  above  the  axi&  £ach  compartment 
has  two  openings,  one  for  the  admission  and  the  other  for  the  emission 
of  the  gas.  As  the  cylinder  revolves  by  the  pressure  of  the  gaai,  the 
compartment  rising  out  of  the  water  fills,  which  displaces  the  water  it 
contained,  while  the  other,  descending,  refills  with  water,  the  gas  passing 
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upwatd  thrpugh  a  discharge  of  pipe  to  the  burners.  The  axle  of  the 
revolving  cylintier  operates  upon  gearing,  to  which  clock  hands  cite  af- 
fixed, indicating  on  the  dial  the  number  of  revolutions  made,  and,  con- 
sequently (the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  being  previously  ascertained),  the 
quantity  of  gas  consumed  is  measured.  The  adoption  of  this  system 
tends  to  the, advantage  of  all  parties.  The  consumer  pays  for  no  more 
than  be  uses,  and,  consequently,  boms  with  as  much  economy  as  is  coq- 
distent  with  his  interest,  and  the  producer  not  subjected  to  loss  frt>m  care- 
lessness or  malice.  The  key  of  this  meter  is  kept  kk  possession  of  the 
manufacturer." 

Tiie  following  com}>o8e  the  officers  of  the  Company :    , 
Joshua  Lasarua — President. 

John  R.  Heriot — Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Wofkrf; 
Diiectors — ^Hon.  T.  L.  Hutchinson,  Henry  Gourdin,  Robert  Martin,  Geo.  S.  C«n- 

eron^  Otis  Mills,  H.  W.  Conner,  M,  C.  Mordecai. 

3.  MAGNETIC  TELEQRAPH. 

We  havp'our  branch  of  the  Great  Magnetic  Line  between  Washing- 
ton and  New  Orleans.  Though  the  interruptions  to  steady  commutti- 
cation  have  been  frequent  and  vexatious^  the  public  interest  h^s  been  suf- 
ficiently benefited  to  entitle  those  interested  in  its  establishment  to  the 
distinction  of  having  contributed  to  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  the 
age.  The*  three  daily  papers  constitute  the  principal  support  of  the  un- 
dertaking. T^e  promptness  with  which  the  readers  of  these  journals 
are  now  suppUied  with  the  latest  intelligence  is  credi^ible  to  their  public 
spirit  and  stiould  be  equally  satisfactory  to  their  patrons.  But  the  age^ 
is  progressive,  and  the  march  of  improvement  isahvays  onwacd.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  tl\at,  having  succeeded  ip  obtaininc^  news  "by 
lightnings  people  sh6uld  become  dissatisfied  i^nd  long  to  get  it  l^  some 
stiU  quicker  means.  The  "  Telegraph ''  in  this  city  was  the  wonder  of 
a  day ;  but  habit  has  reconciled  us  to  its  iharvek>us  wprkings.  and  no- 
body thinks  it  wonderful  now-a-days. 

4.  MECHANICS'  INSTXTUTE.- 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  the  industry  of  our  young  mechanics  abd 
those  engaged  in  the  industrial  occupations  generally,  an  association  has 
been  formed  within  a  few  months  past,  under  this  title.  It  has  regular 
find  life  members,  the  former  paying,  annually,  a  contribution  of  tvno 
dollars,  and  the  latter,  on  initiation,  twenty-five  dollars.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  May 
of  each  year.  The  Annual  Fair  will  take  place  in  this  city  on  Wed- 
nesday, 17th  of  October,  next.  Specimens  of  art^  ingenuit]^  nrechanical 
skill  and  industry  of  every  description,  are  in  course  of  preparation  for 
this  occasion,  for  which  premiums  are  to  be  awarded.  This  is,  I  believe, 
the  first  efibrt  made  in  the  southern  States  to  advance  the  mechanic  arts, 
by  means  of  an  annual  fair  on  the  principle  of  those  which  have  proved 
so  beneficial  to*  nprthern  mechanics.*  The  Board  of  Managers  have 
published  a  Circular,  earnestly  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  South ;  and  appealing  to  mechanics, 
manufacturers,  and  all  engaged  in  occupations  of  skill'  and  Industry,  of 

*    ■'■  111*  ■  ■     ■  '  I  ■  ■     I  ■  I  ■  ,  I  ■     ■  f ' 

*  We  hitve  had  one  severd  years  in  Louisianar— now  vei^r  much  in  decayf'bat 
to  be  sooil  revited.-^Sb.     '   .  v  •       ■  "      *      • 
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wbatemr  desonptioo,  to  send  -aome  .qpeeimens  to  this  exU^ztionH^iand 
they  express  the  hope  that  every  district  ia  this  State,  and  of  our  sister 
States,  will  be  represented  at  the  Fair. 

The  followiQg  are  the  Pi:emiums  to  be  awarded: 

For  the  best  Specimen  a  Silver  Medal,  and  for  the  9ezt  best  a  Dq>loma. 
For  New  InventionB  a  Gold  Medal,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Coimnittee. 
Artides  of  all  kinds  not  named  below  will  be  receivedi  and  Premiums  award- 
ed for  the  same. 


J^hHectoral  Drawing. 

Design  for  Diploma  for  the  So.  Oa.  In- 
stitute. 

Painting,  in  Oil. 

"       in  Water  Colors. 

liiniatme  Painting. 

Pen  Drawing. 

l»encil    " 

Crayon  ** 

Sculpture. 

Penmanship. 

Best  mode  of  Constructing  Wharves. 

Best  Press  for  Packing  Cotton^ 

Beet  Rice  Thrashing  Machine. 

Best  Cotton  Gin. 
"    Refrigerator. 
""    Plow. 
'♦    Chum. 


.    '*   Washing  Machine. 
»  Stone  Masonr  Work, 
Carpenter's  Work,  by  hand. 

**      '        *•   '  by  machinery. 
Carving  in  Wood. 
Jf  odel  of  a  Ship, 
Specimens  of — 

Boat  Builders'  Work, 

Ship  Joiners*  Work, 

Pump  and  Block  Making, 
^  MiU-Wri^' WoA,   . 

Coipp^rs' Work. 
Four  Whe^l  Carriage. 

Gig  or  Sulky.   • 

Cart  or  Dray. 
*  Steam  Engine. 

Fire  En|^ne. 

Turning  in  Brass,  Iron  or  Wood. 

Blacksmiths'  ^ork. 
-^  Casting  in  Iron  or  Brass. 

Iron  lUiiling  Fence  or  Gate  Work. 

Brass  or  Copper  Work. 

Locksmiths'  ** 

Bell  Hanging 

Gunsmit£s' 

InslTument  Makers'  Work. 

Iiilmp  "  " 

'JewAen*  '* 

Silversmiths'  " 

SUver  Plating. 

Die  Sinking. 

Bpraving  on  Steely  Copper  or  Wood. 

Lithography*.  ^ 

Mechanical  Dentistry. 

Clock  and  Watch" 
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I  Cutlery. 

OmamentaT  House  Painting. 
Ornamental  Sign  !*'     .  . 

Cabinet  Work. 
Fancy  Printing.' 
Book       '«    . 
Ruled  and  Boand  Ledger^ 
Fancy  Binding. 
Paper. 

Siae  of  Sole  Leather. 
Side  of  Harness    " 
Calf  Skiuy  dressed  for  Boot^ 
Carriage  Harness. 
Buggy  or  Sulky  fiamess. 
Cart  or  Dray   .        «' 
Riding  Saddle. 
Beaver  or  Silk  Hat. 
Cloth  Ca]^ 

Military  or  Fireman's  Cap.  ^ 

Pair  01  Boots. 

"  of  Shoes. 

*'  of  Ladies'  Gaiters. 

"  of     "       Slippers, 
Tailoring. 

Umbrella  or  Piurasol. ' 
Hair  Dresseris' Work. 
Gilding,     • 
StuccoWork. 
Modeling  in  Plaster. 
Tin  Work. 
Plumbing. 

Basket  or  Wicker  Work, 
Wooden  Ware.*  ^ 

Dyeii^g  in  Wool,  Silk  or  Cotton. 
Upholsters' Work: 
Mantua  Making. 
Millinery. 
Shirt  Making. 
Quilt. 

&nbroidery  in  Gold  or  Silver. 
Embroidery  in  SUk  or  .Worsted. 
Artificial  Flowers. 
Ornamental  Hair  Woric. 
Raw  Silk,  not  less  tlian  ^  Ih. 
Manufactured  Silk. 
*  Weaving,  Hand  Loom. 

•*        I^wer    " 
Specimen  of  Coiton  Tarn. 
Pair  of  Enitte4  Stockings,  Socks  or 

Glc^ves. 
Coach  Lace. 
Gimp,  Fringe,  and  Ornamental  We«r» 


iny. 
.^   Coniecti' 
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iTJttery. 
Glass. 

Hanufactured  Iron. 
Cut  Nails. 
WroQfi^Knlfi. 
Gray  Brieks. 
Press    " 
Fire      " 


Tnrpenlkie,  laanxifaoiikteclt  - 

Soap. 

Tallow,  Sperm,  or  Wax  Caadles. 

Soda  Water. 

Cake  Making. 

Starch. 

Flour. 

BatterforwiAttf  a8e,noties8than  I01b«« 

Cheese. 


This  useful  society  has  been  organized  chiefly  through  the  aibtive  ef- 
forts of  Win.  Gregg,  Esq.,  the  President,  who  is  the  moving  spring  of 
the  manufacturing  interest  in  our  State,  and  a  practical  man — io  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Gregg  is  the  founder  and  proprietpr  of  the 
GranitevUle  Factory  in  this  State,  and  is  more  or  less  lOlerested  in  seve* 
ral  others.  The  success  of  his  efibr:t8  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Hampstead  Factory  iq  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  city,  and 
others  which  I.shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter. 


AET-  XL-CtfTTON  MANUFACTUBE8  OP  THE  UJflTED  STATES. 

HISTORICAL  BKBTCH  OP  TBB  RISE  AND  PBOGRESS  OF  THE  COTTON  UANU- 

FACTOtlSa  OP  TUB  UNITED  flTATBS. 

[We  iAtend  pnblishing  a  regular  series  upon  this  head  and  cominenee  with  ^ 
the  leading  chapters  firom  the  work  of  Jamee  Mont^romerj^  a  practieal  manoAMi' ' 
turer;  issued  from  the  Bntish  press  and  not  republiuied  yet  in  thia  coun^«  '  At 
cgtton  manufactures  are  more  extensively  introduced  at  the  Soutl^  aod  W«st»  it 
becomes  necessary  we  should  have  the  most  minute  knowledge  in  regard  t^ 
them.  The  work  oef ore  ns  is  entitled,  "A  Practical  Detail  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
ture  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  state  of  the  Oottfon  Manufacture  in 
that  country  contrasted  and  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  eompara- 
tive  estimates  of  tlie  cost  of  raanu£EU^turing  in  both  counlaries/'  etc. — ^.] 

As  EARLY  as  the  year  1787,  a  ^oci^y  was  formed  in  Philadelphia, 
under  the^  name  of  the  <' Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Manufactures  and  the  Useful  Arts,"  which  made  tome  progress  in 
the  manufacturing  of  variotis  kinds  of  goods,  such  as  jeans,  corduroyi^ 
fustians,  plain  and  flowered  cottons,  flax  Ihiens,  tow  linens,  &c.  But 
the  machinery  employed  in  this  manufacture  seems  to  haVe  been  of  (hd 
very  rudest  kind.  A  short  tiirie  beforeHhe  foraiation  of  this  society,  an 
attempt  to  spin  cotton  yarn  by  machinery  had  been  made  at  Brrag^ 
water  and  Bererly,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Two  mechanics 
from  Scotland,  Alexander  and  Robert  Bairr,  brothers,  were  employed  b^ 
a  Mr.  Orr,  at  Bust  Bridgewater,to  make  carding,  spinning,  and  roving 
machines,  which  they  completed;  and  on  the  16th  of  November,  1786^ 
the  generatl  court  of  Massachusetts  made  them  a  ^rant  of  dS200,  lawful 
money,  for  their  encouragement,  and  afterward  &ad^  to  the  bounty,  by 
giving  them  six  tickets  in  the  State  land  lottery,  in  which  there  were^ 
no  blanks. 

In  March  1787,  Thomas  SoiAers,  an  ]Snglish  midshipman,  construct- 
ed a  machine,  or  mode),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Orr;  and,  by  a  resb- 
luti^n  of  the  Gener^  Court,.  £20  were  placed  in  the  handis  of  the  latter, 
to  encourage  him  in.  the  enterprise. 

The  above  remained  in  the  possession  af  Mr.  t>^r  for  th^  inspectidn 


i 
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•of  aU  disposed  (^«ee  Ihera,  imkL  lie  was  requeated  by  the  f  enenil-<owr% 
to  exhibit  and  gkre  all  informatioD  or  explanation  regarding  them*  li 
is  believed  that  the  above  were  the  firs^  machines  made  in  the  Unked 
Stat^  for  the  manufacture  of  ootton. 

The  Beverly  Company  commenced  •operations  in  1787,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  Ck)mpany  that  made  any  progress  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  goods  (that  at  Bridge  water  bad  been  on  a  very  limbed 
scale);  yet  the  di^culties.under  which  they  labored— the  extraordinary 
loss  of  materials  in  th^  instm^on  of  their  servants  and  workmep-r-the 
^igh  prices  of  machines  unknown  to  their  mechanics^  and  both  intricate 
and  difficult  in  their  construction,  together  with  other  incidents  which 
usually  attend  a  new  business — were  such  that  the  Gopapany  were  put 
to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  State  legislature  for  assistancsi  tQ 
save  them  from  being  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise  altogether. 

fn  their  petition  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativeis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, presented  June  2d,  1790,  only  three  years  after  they  had 
^mmenced  operations,  they  state :  '^  That  their  expenditure  had  already 
amounted  ^o  nearly  £4000,  whilst  the  value  of  their  remaining  stock 
was  not  equal,  to  £2000,  and  a  further  very  considerable  advance,  was 
absolutely  necessary,  to  obtain  that  degpree  of  perfection  in  the  manUfiEic- 
iurey  which  alone  could  ensure  success.''  ,     p 

Accordingly  a  grant  of  £1000  was  preseiUed  to  them^  (o  be  appropri- 
ated in  such  a  way  as  would  most  effectually  promote  the  manufaclur- 
^g  of  cotton  piece  goods  m  the  Commonwealth. 

The  petition  above  referred  to,  and  other  coU^ter^l  factSy.sufficieptly 
prore  that  cotton  spinning  in  this  country,  further  -  than  the  hand  card 
^ad  one  thread  wheel,  was  carried  through  its  first  struggles  by. the 
Beverly  Company  in  Massachusetts.  And  from  this  State  the  manu- 
facture was  carri^  to  Knode  Island — though  it  roust  be  acknowledged 
'that'both  States  were  indebted  to  foreign  emigrants  for  instruction  and 
assistance  in  spinning  and  weaving,  as  well  as  in  preparing  tiie  cotton. 

Cotton  spinning  commenced  in  Rhode  Island  in  1788,  in  which  year 
Daniel  Anthony,  ^Andrew  Dexter,  and  Lewis  Peck,  all  of  Providence, 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  make  what  was  theja  ciiUed  '^  Home  Spun. 
Cloth."  The  idea  at  first  was  to  make  jeans  of  linen  warp  spun  by 
hand ;  but  hearing  that  Mr.  Orr  of  Bridgewater,  and  tjie  Beverly  Com^  . 
BanV}  had  imported  some  models  or  draughts  of,  machinery  from  Eng- 
land,,they  s^t  thither  and  obtained  drawing^  pf  them^  according  to 
which,  they  constructed  machinery  of  their  own.  The  first  t^ey  ifiade 
v^  a  carding  machine,  which  was  something  sim-ilar  to  those  now 
used  for  carding  wool,  the  cotton  being  taken  off  the  machine  in  rolls, 
and  afterward  roped  by  hand.  The  next  was  a  spiqning  ftame,  some- 
thing similar  to  the  water  frame,  6r  rather  the  common  jenny,  but  a  very 
imperfect  machine.  It  consisted  of  eight  heads  of  four  spindles  each, 
being  thirty-two  spindles  in  all,  and  was  wrought  by  means  of  a  crank 
turn^  by  the  hand ;  this,  after  being  tried  for  some  time  in  Providence, 
was  taken  to  Pawiucket  and  aUached  to.  a  wheeJi  propelled  by  water : 
the  work  of  turning  the  machine  was  too  laborioii^  to  be  done  by  the  ^ 
hand,  asd  the  machine  itself  was  too  imperfect  to  be  turned  by  water« 
Boon  a/ler,  these  machines  were  so^d  to  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence  ^ 
but  as  all  the  oMrdiag  amt  roviiig  wa^  done  by  han4»  it  was  vc^y  impei- 
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feet,  atid  btrt  very  little  could  be  done  in  thfe  way.  Sq/rfi  wet^the rude 
machines  used  for  spinning  cotton  previous  to  1790  j  and  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  the  manufacturers  failed  in  their  undertakings,  but  rather  tfa^t 
they  were  able  to  persevere.  And  we  can  now  perceive  that  from  these 
small  beginnings,  the  present  brightened  propects  received  their  founda- 
tion. 

Previous  to  1790,  the  comn^on  jenny  and  stock  card  had  been  in 
operation  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States :  and  mixed  goods  of 
linen  and  cotton  were  woven,  principally  by  Scotch  and  Irish  weavers. 
Mr.  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  had  several  jennies  employed  in 
1789,  and  some  weavers  at  work  on  linen  warps.  The  jennies  were 
used  for  making  well,  and  operated  by  hand  in  the  cellars  of  dwettinff 
houses.  During  1790,  Almy  and  BrOwn,  of  Providence,  manufactured 
3^6  pieces,  containirtg  7823  yards,  of  various  kinds  of  goods.  There 
were  alsa  several  other  companies  and  individuals  in  diSerent  parts  of 
the  Union,  who  manufactured  goods  from  linen  warps  and  cotton  we& 
Bat,  notwithstanding  these  most  laudable  and  persevering  efforts,  every 
attempt  failed  of  success,  and  thev  saw  their  hopes  and  prospects  entirely 
pr6strated.  There  was  no  deficiency  of  enterprise  or  exertion ;  no  want 
of  funds,  or  of  men  ready  and  wilting  to  engage  in  the  business^  and 
no  lack  of  patronage  from  the  government,  they  having  learned  from  the 
Inivations  to  which  the  country  was  subjected  during  die  revolntiofiary 
war,  the  absolute  necessity  of  promoting  and  encouraging  domestic  mtui- 
ufaetures.  The  great  cause  ofihese  failures  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
during  all  these  incipient  struggles  to  establish  the  cotton  manufactaie 
in  America,  Great  Britain  had  in  full  operation  a  series  of  superior  ma- 
chiiiery,  which  the  mantlfacturers  in  this  country  had  in  vain  endeavor* 
ed  to  obtain, 

ft  is  to  be  remembered  thiat  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  took  his  ^rst 
patent  for  an  entirely  new  method  of  spinning  cotton  yarn  for  warpfr  in 
1769,  at  which  period  his  first  mill  was  put  in  operation  at  Nottingham^ 
In  England ;  and  his  second  mill,  which  was  rnuch  larger,  was  erected 
at  Cromford,  Derbyshire,  in  1771. .  After  which  his  mode  of  sptoning 
by  water  frames  extended  rapidly  all  over  the  kingdom ;  so  that  during 
the  period  when  the  most  persevering  exertions  were  being  made,  by 
Various  enterprising  individuals,  in  di^rent  parts  of  the  United  States^ 
to  improve  and  perfect  this  most  important  manufacture,  England  was 
enjoying  all  the  benefk  of  Arkwright's  patents,  by  means  of  which  cot- 
ton yam  wa^  produced  at  much  less  expense,  and  of  a  superior  quaUty 
to  any  that  had  ever  be^n  made  by  machinery  before  that  periods  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  British  gotemment  were  using  every  means  in 
their  power  to  prevent  models  or  drawings  of  these  machines  from 
being  t^arried  out  of  the  country.  Every  efibrt  to  erect  or  import  this 
machinery  into  the  United  States  had  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Moch 
interest  liad  been  excited  in  Philadelphia,  New  York^  Rhode  Island, 
and  Massachusetts,  btrt  they  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the 
superior  machinery  of  Elngland.  The  difficuhies  under  which  these 
incipient  measfUres,  toward  the  establishment  of  thfi  busiQess,'  were  «^r- 
sued,  can  hardly  be  conceived  at  the  present  day,  even  by  a  practical 
machinist'or  manufacturer.  Besides  the  difiSculties  experienced^in  eon- 
Sequenceof  imperfect  madunery,  the  period  at  which  ite-boahiesB  oooi^ 
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menced  in  thir  country  wasrtilso  most  unfa^ofaUej  as' from  tbe  peciAkr 
state  of  the  manufacture  in  England  at  that  time,  and  other  causes, 
many  in  that  country  became  bankrupts,  their  goods  were  «old  at  auc- 
tion and  shipped  to  the  Ignited  States  in  large  quantities,  where  they 
were  again  sold  at  reduced  prices.  Agents  were  also  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  the  various  manufacturing  towns  with  goods,  which  were«oll 
at  Tow  prices  and  long  credit  given,  extending  in  some  instances  to 
eighteen  months.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  British  nianufacturers  formed 
themselves  into  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  goods  tothis  coiii^- 
try,  to  be  sold  on  commission,  when  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  to 
advantage  at  home. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  tbre  Unitjsd  States  k^ 
1790.  Every  endeavor  to  introduce  a  proper  system  of  spinning  h^ 
been  fruitless;  and  nothing  but  the  introduction  of  the  wdter  frame 
spimiing,  which  had  superseded  the  jennies  in  England,  could  have 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  bosiaelElis  in  Ameri- 
ca; and  that  was  happily  accomplished  by  one  who  wa$  personally  and 
practically  acquainted  with  the  business  in  all  its  detaiisi  The  indi- 
▼idual  here  referred  to  was  Mr.  Samnel  Slater,  who  has  justly  been 
called  tbe  Father  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Ambi^ca. 

Mr.  Slater  was  born  in  the  town  of  Belper,  Derbyshire,  England,  on 
dtfa  Jane,  1768;  and  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  wasteund 
an  apprentice  at  Milford,  near  Belper,  to  Jedediah  Strutt,  Esq.  (tbe  in- 
ventor of  the  Derby  ribbed  stocking  ^me,  and  for  several  years  a  part- 
■er  with  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  in  the  eetton  ginning  business).  At 
that  time  Mr.  Strdtt  was  erecting  a  large  factory  at  Milford,  where  Staler 
coqtfnued  to  serve  him  for  sometime  in  the  capacity  of  clerk^  but  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  his  time  was  solely  de- 
voted to  the  factory,  as  general  overseer^  both  as  respected  the  makingf 
of  the  machinery  and  in  the  manufiicturing  d^artment  After  having 
completed  the  full  term  of  his  engagement,  viz.,lBix  and  a  half  years,  m 
continued  for  some  time  longer  with  Mr.  Strutt,  for  tbe  purpose  of  super- 
mtendiog  some  new  workil  that  were  then  erecting:  his  design  in  doings 
an  was  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  bosiness  in  every  department,  as 
previous  to  this  time  his  thoughts  had  been  directed  to  America,  by 
various  rumors  which  had '  reached  Derbyshire,  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
govern mentS' of  the  differept  States  in  that  country  to  introduce  and  en- 
courage manufactures*  A  newspaper  aecount  of  a  liberal  boup^  of 
£100  having  been  granted  to -a  person  who  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
viery  imperfect  carding  ma<^ne  for  making  rollft  for  jenates,  and  the 
knowledge  that  a  society  to  promote  manufactures  had  been . authorised 
by  the  same  l^islature,  finifclly  determined  him  to  try  fais  fortune  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  ^    • 

Mr.  Slater' had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Arkwright  mode  of  spin- 
ning ;  and  from  the  confidential  situation  he  occupied  under  Mr.  Strutt, 
few  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  the  mtnutise  o(  the  business;  and  being  a  person  of  retentive  memo- 
fy,  dose  observation,  and  attentive  to  bis  engagements,  it  can  easily'  be 
supposed  that  he  must  have  beeto  Eminently  qualified  io  introduce  tbe 
cotton  manufocture^  into  America  upon  the  same  -  improved  seale  in 
it-was-ttian  in- ofttratiott'faiJSn^lasidy^ especially  aaiits^ifti^d'ldui' 
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beafi  Sot  aome  time  direptod  lo  di^t  ol^eet  For,  baviig  ooce  4etecBW- 
ed  to  kave  his  natiTe  couotiry,  tuKL  c^e  to  the  land  of  hift  adoption  all 
the  beoeiit  of  Y^k  practical  knowledge  and  enlarged  experience,  there 
is  every  reaaon  to  suppose  that  he  wotuld  embracer  very  opportunity  of 
preparing  himself  for  the  g^reat  object  he  had  in  view.  He  knew  that 
U.was  impossible  to  take  any  patterns  or  drawings  ak>ng  with  himiflSi 
the  government  restrictions,  were  very  severe,  and  the  custom-honse 
officers  scrupulously  searched  every  passenger  for  America,  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  he  should  be  fully  qualified  to  superintend  th#- 
buildibg  and  arrangeipent  of  the  mills,  the  construction  of  the  machine^ 
ry,  and  to  direct  the  details  of  the  manufacture,  without  the  aid  of  a  sin- 
0e  individual ;  as  the  whole  business  was  new  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  he  could  oot  expect  any  one  to  assist  him  except  by  his  owa 
directions.  He,  accordingly,  Stopped  with  Mr.  Strutt  until  he  ccmsider- 
ed  himself  qualified  to  eng^e  in  this  important  enterprise. 

He  embarked  at  Mndon  for  New  York,  on  the  13th  of  September, 

1789,  and  landed  at  the  latter  or^  the  17th  November,  after  a  passage  of 
sixty-six  days^  ,  He  was  immediately  after  his  arrival  introduced  to  the 
New  York  Manufj^cturing  Company;  but  finding  that  the  state  of  their 
works  did  not  suit  his  views,  he  left  that  place  in  the  January  following  for 
Providence,  Rbpde  Island,  and  there  made  arrangements  with  Messrs. 
Atmy  and  Brown,  to  commence  preparations  for  spinning  cotton  entiro" 
ly  upon  his  own  plao :  on  the  1 8th  of  the  same  month,  the  venerable 
Moses  Brown  took  him  out  to  Pawtucket,  where  he  commenced  mak- 
ing the  machinery,  principally  with  his  own  han^s;  and  on  the  .20th 
December,  1790,  he  started  three  cards,  drawing,  and  roving,  together 
with  seventy^wQ  spindles,  entirely  upon  the  Arkwrigbt  prmciplei  be- 
ing  the  first  of  the  kipd  ever  operated  in  this  country.  Thesa  were 
worked  by  the  water  wheel  of  an  old  fulling  mill  in  a  clothier's  build* 
ing,  in  which  place  they  continued  spinning  about  twenty  months;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  several  thousand  pounds  of  y^rn  wejre  on 
baqd,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  had  been  used  to  weave  it  up  and 
sell  it  . 

.  Early  in  1793,  Almy,  Brown,  and  Slater,  built  ^  small  mKl  in^tha  ' 
village  of  Pawtucket-^known  to  this  day  by  the  nameof  the  Old  Facto- 
xy — )m  .which  they  put  in  operation  seventy-two  spindles,  with  the  ne* 
cessary  preparation,  and  to  these  they  gradually  and  slowly  added  more 
and  more  as  the  prospects  became  more  encouraging.  After  a  short 
time,  besides  building  apoihep  factory,  they  considerably  enlarge4 
the  first  -, 

Such  then  were  thevcircumstances  under  which  the  Arkwrigbt  mode 
of  spinning  was  introduced  into  this  doontry,  and  such  was  the  indivi- 
dual  to  whom  belongs  the  entire  merit  of  its  introduction.    Previous  to 

1790,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Slater  arrived  at  Providence,  and  which  is 
justly  denominated  the  era  of  the  American  cotton  manufacture,  there 
bad  been  introduced  at  various  places,  particularly  at  New  York,  Pro* 
vidence,  and  Massachusetts,  jennies,  billies,  and  cards,  for  spinning 
cotton  weft;  to  be  woven  into  velverets,  jeans,  fustains,  ^c,  with  linen 
warp ;  but  the  history  of  those  times  shows  the  imperfection  of  the 
above  named  machines  to  have  been  such,  as  to  preclude  the.manuiac? 
ture  of  cotton  cloth,.Qr  cotton  yarn  fo|  warps-^th^t  they  were  defective 


thatj-und^r  such  difficulties  toA  perplexities,  it  wan  entirely  beyond  tbe 
po<irer  of  Ametican  manufacturers  to  compete  with  foTeign  goods  intro- 
duced by  British  agents  and  American  merdiants,  ev«n  though  assist* 
ed  by  legislative  anl,  as  was  done  at  Beteirly. 
.  The  citizens  of.  Massachusetts^  perplexed  and  involved  in  their  iocipi* ' 
6&t  and* imperfect  attempts  to  manufacture  cdtton  goods,  and  fully  aware 
of  tfae>  importance  of*  introducing  a  better  system  of  machincpy,  ^hiahr 
they  kneiv  to  be  in  suecessful  i^peratioD  in  Great  Britain,  ejterted  thfem* 
aelveato  obtain  a  model  of  the  ^rkwrigbt  patent  qHnning  frame ;  but- 
fii^ting  no  person  able  to  c6nstruct  that  series  6f  machinery,  and  unable 
10  obtain,  one  from  England,  io  consequence  of  the  severe  penalties  im* 
posed  by  the  government  on  the  eitp'onation  of  machinery)  they  entirely 
fiuled  4n  all  tbeit  efforts.  Ii^  this  gloomy  p^iod  of  the  American  manU- 
fiu;tore,  Mr.  Samuel  Slater^  as  already  stated,  then  in  the  employ  of 
Struct  and  Arkwright,  having  seen  a  premium  offerjsd  by  ihe  F^iinsyl* 
vaaia  Society  for  a  certain  machine  to  spin  cotton,  was  ii^uced  to  le^ve 
the  land  of  his  fathers,  where  he  had  ^very  prospect  of  succeeding  in 
bositiess,  and  embark  for  America.  After  his  arrival,  being  informed 
that  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  had  made  some  attempts, at  water 
8frinmng,'he  repaired  thither ;  but  onaeeing  Mr..  Brown^  machinery,  he 
pronounced  it  entirely  worthless,  and  advised  him  to  lay  it  aside.  At 
this  perio()t  without  the  aid  of  a  single  individual  skilled  in  making 
maclunery.  Mr.  Slater  constructed  the  whole  series  of  spinning  ma* 
chines  upon  the  Arkwright  principle,  and  put  them  in  operation  so  per- 
fectly, aat  to  supply  all  the  establishments  with  cotton  warp  superior  to 
linen ;  and  in  fourteeen  months,  Mr*  Brown  informed  the  Secretary  of 
the/ Treasury^  that  machinery  and  mills.could  be  erected  in  one  year, 
lo.sopyly  the  whole  United  States  with  yarn,  and  thus  render  its  impor* 
tation  unnecessary.  Such  is  xhe  amount  of  evidence  regarding' the  4n-. 
troduction  of  th^  Arkwright  machinery  into  the  United  States ;  imd  if 
the  manufacturing  establishments  are  in  reality 4i  blessing,  as  has-been 
well  observed,  the  name  of  Slater  must  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  die  American  peoplcr 

Mr.  Slater  labored  under  every  disadvantage,  in  the  construction  ef 
his  machinery  ;  for  although  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  re^ 
membrance  of  every  part  ^nd  pattern,  and  in  his  ability  to  perfect  the 
work  according  ^o  his  agreement,  yet  be  found  it  difficult  to  get  me- 
chanics who  could  make  any  thing  like  his  Qiodeis.  But^  perhapsyone 
ef  his  greatest  difficulties  was  to  get  card  sheets  made  to  suit  his  ma^ 
chines,  as  the  card-makers  in  this  country  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  operations  of  his  machinery  ;  indeed,  the  first  carding  machine 
he  put  in  operation,  had  almost  turned  out  an  entire  failure,  in  conse- 
quence of  <he  defective  manner  iu  which  the  card  teeth  were  set  But 
he  persevered  until  he  overcame  this,  as  well  as  all  his  other  difficulties ; 
and  his  case  furnishes  one  other  bright  example  of  the  never-failing 
success  which  always  attends  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit 
of  any  laudable  object 

In  1798,  Mr.  Slater  entered  into  partnership  with  Oziel  Wilkinsoiu 
Timotby  Oreen,  afid  William  Wilkinson;  the  two  latter,  as  well  as 
' '      rlf,  tamng  w^tM  daughters  of  Oxiel  Wilkinson.    He  built  Ms 


&6i  con^ofr  luNtVAenmE^  of 

second  roiti  on  the  EaM  tide  of  PaulQcket  dter ;  th^  firm  was  ftMael 
Slater  &  Co.,  as  be  owned  one-half  of  the  stock.  A  short  time  aAer- 
ward  the  hands  in  the  mill  revolted,  or  strack  for  higher  Wages ;'  five 
or  six -of  them  went  to  Gum'berland,  and  erected  a  sAiali  mill,  owned  by 
£iisha  Waters  and  others :  fVom  t^iesetnen  and  their  connections,  soto^ 
ral  fsfctories  were  commenced  in  vartous  patts  of  the  colintry,  aod,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  establishments  erected  ffom  1790  to  1B09,  were  bnilt  l^ 
men  who  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  drawn  the  knowledge  of  the  bust- 
nees  from  Pawtucket,  the  cfadle  of  t^e  American  <^6tt0n  Mannfactnr^ 
6ome  of  his  servants  stole  his  patterns  and  mod^s,  and  ^ythattrrBaos 
his  improremehts  were  soon  extended  over  the  country ;  so  that  the  bu- 
siness .  has,  from  that  to  the  pretent  time,  been  rapidly  extending  dver 
the  United  States: 

Mr.  Slater's  business  was  so  prosperous,  that  about  the  year  1^06,  be 
invited  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Slater,  tb  come  to  this  country,  who,  in  all 
probability,  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  all  the  most  recent  im- 
•pfovements  made  by  the  Ek)orlisV  spinners.  The  now  flourishing  vil- 
kge  of  Blatersville  in  Smitfafieid',  was  then  projected^  in  which  Joha 
Slater  embarked  as  a  partner,  and  in  June, of  the  same  year,  removed  to^ 
Smiihfield  lis  superintendent  of  the  concern.  In  the  spring  of  1807,  the 
works  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  spinning;  and  up  to  the  present 
time,  they  have  been  under  the  management  of  that  gentleman  in  an  an- 
interrupted  state  of  improvement  This  fine  es'utte  was  owned  in  ^qjaui 
shares  by  four  partners,  bdt  now  wholly  belon^fs  to  Jobh  Slater  msA 
the  heirs  of  hi^  brother. 

Cottoii  spinning,  according  to  the  preceding  statements,  cemmenced 
in  the  then  obscure  village  of  Pawtiicket  in  1790,  at  which  time  doly 
seVent^two  spindles  were  put  in  operation.  Since  that  time,  the  rapid 
ejEtension  of  the  business  in  thi^  country  has  been  e'qualed  only  bjr  ^lal 
of  Great  Britain.  Accoi^ing  to  the  report  of  a  Committee,  appointed  by 
Congress  in  IBZ%  tp  inquire  into  the  ^ogress  q£  spinning  and  of  ihe 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  * 

The  Dumber  of  mills  in  twelye  ^States  were 795 

Spindlesin         do.   .,. 1,246,5(0 

liooms  in  do. , ...........%...   .  3^5Q!S 

Males  &mp\ojea  in  tlie  mauufacture, 18,53d 

y^mi^les    do.  do 38,927 


^ta 


Total  ^ployed, .../.....  ..s.      57,466 

Previous  to  1815,  the  frhole  weaving  in  the  United  States  was  f&iDe 
by  hand  Ipoms,  in  many  of  which  considerable  improvements  had.be^ 
made,  and  great  quantities  of  cloth  were  manufactured  for'  hom^  con- 
fiumption.     About  1814,  a  ^r.  Gilmour  landed  in  Boston  from  Olaa- 

SOw,  with  patterns  of  the  p6Wer  loom  and  dressing  machine,  whom  Mr. 
ohn  Slater  invited  to  Smith^ld,  and  made  known  to  him  his  wishcxs  to 
construct  these  important  machine^ ;  but  not  being  able  to  prevail  oti  tbe 
whole  of  the  partners  to  engage  in  the  business,  Mn  Grilmour  remained 
some  time  in  pmithfield,  empk>yed  as  a  mechanic,  where  he  introdikoed 
the  hydrostatic  press,  which  proved  to  be  of  great  adrantage  in  pressing 
cloth,  ^. 

Jadge  Lytn^n,  of  Providence,  had  been .  endeairorit^  to  constroct  a 
poNver  1«MR,  bti);iaitedin  the  attempt  r  On  hearicff  of 'Mr.  Otfan^r»  he^ 


with  soiBfl  o^e^  nnUaiMD, attered  iota  m,  contract  njth'htni)  to  build  a 
power  loom  and  dieniag  machine  trom  the  patterm  he  bad.  brought 
hatfi  Qr^U  firltain,  which  he  did  tQ  the  great  saiisfhclion  of  his  patrona, 
from  whom  hereceivedit  compenuiioD  of  91500.  These  machinei 
were  soon  sfter  introduced  into  Pawtgckel,  where  Pavid  WilkiDOoa 
cooiinenced  making  ihem  for  sale.  Gilmour  was  a  man  of  great  me- 
(ibanical  geniua,  but  oeglecled  lo  tarn  hia  taleuta  and  ojifwnuDiues  to  the 
advantage  of  hii  family,  and,  conMqueolly,  on  hia  death,  ibe|r  wei«  left 
in.  noor  circumstances. 

Th<  hand  looms  were  sooti  auperccded  by  the  others,  the  introductioQ 
of  which  gteally  aided  in  extending  t)ie  buaineaa  in  this  country,  and  has 
enabled  the  American  manufacturen  to  compete  vilh  Great  Britain  in. 
.  South  America,  India,  and  some  other  foreiKn  tnarkets. 

The  preceding  historical  gbelch  details  lie  introdi^ction  of  the  cpttoit 
mairafaciure  into  the  .United  States,  and  the  names  of  the  several  gen- 
tlemen through  wboee  enterprising  exertions  it  was  first  established.  But 
)Q  order  to  Imon'  its  success,  oi  the  extent  to  which  it  has  arrived,  it  i> 
pecesaary  to  give  some  account  of  the  various  manuraclnring  districts. 
As  the  coiton  &ctories  of  America,  however,  are  widely  scattered  over 
a  great  extent  of  country,  it  is  itnpossible  here  to  take  notice  of  them  all. 
Some  oboervations  on  a  few  of  the  principal  districts  is  all  that  will  be 
atiempted. , 

It  pas  already  been  stated  in  n  former  part  of  ibis  work,  that  Maa$a- 
cbuselts  istfae  principal  manufaciaring  State  in  (his  country.  An  act 
was  paBtbyiheSenMeaDdHouse^oTRepresentaliveeofthat  State,  in  1837, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  "Statistical,  inforroatiofi  in  relation  to 
certain  branches  of  industry  within  the  Com ntoa wealth."  The  follow- 
ing table  is  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the.  Common- 
wealth, which  he  prepared  from  the  returns  of  the  assessors  in  the  vari- 
ous towns  and  cities  in  the  State: 

StAtTMBrr  rd  the  Cotldn  Muinbi4iinH -in  twAlVn  of  tbs  fftslM.  in  1831.    ' 


'  The  preceding  table  shows  the  ezlenl  of  the  cotton  manulaciur'e  of 
the  United  States  in  1831  ;  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  cnnBiderafcle 
inereaM.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  maoufecinres  in  the  Slate 
of  MaaKhotetta  was  thw  12,891,090  dollars;  in  1836  ilbadincnMi*! 
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<tof  14^369,719  cMlnrSvbeTiig'^BcsIfy  ttv^hr^  peNr:'eent.  iyr  the  apaoe  of  oaty 
4ive  years^'  IhK,  allowing,  the  ratio  of  increase  sinee  1831  to  beten'  pw 
0mt.  all  ovj&r  tbe  Uniop^ttte  amount  of  capita)  tiow  invested  in  th6 
cotton  ipanufacture  ci^nnot  be  less  than  foity-^ve  millions  of  dollars, 
ieqtial,t&£9,37d,Q00  sterling,  being  about  a  ^urth«  part  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain.*  ' 

The  following  table  contains  tfae^  numbet  of  mills,  rate  of  vreeftdy 
4??liges,  and  ifae  number  of  hand^  employed  in  the  factories  in  16^1. 


stately 


filftiue^ 

New  Hampshire, 

'Vefmbnt, 

Massachusetts,  j. 
Rhode  Islaml;.. 
Connecticut^. . . . 

New  York, 

New  Jersey,.. . . 
BennsylTania, . . 

Delaware, 

Maryland,. 

Virginia,.  .'*.... 
^•'  ''      •■' ■     ■  — 
Total,... 


Millf. 


a 

40 

17 

2^6 

116 

94 

112 

51 

67 

10 

23 

7 


801 


LOOOM. 


.  91 
3,530 

352 
8,961 
5,773 
2,609 
3,653 

815 
6,301 

235 

1,002 

91 


33,433 


Malei 
employ** 


84 

87^ 

K)2 

2,665 

1,731 

1,399 

1,374| 

2,151 

6,545 

697 

824 

143 


18,590 


of  neialet 
weekly^ 


$5  50 
6  25 
,5  00 


7 
4 
4 
6 
6- 
6 
5 
3 
2 


00 
25 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
87 
73 


Famales 


205 
4,090 

363 
10,678 
3,297 
2,477 
3,652 
3,070 
8,351 

6761 
1,793 

S75 


Averafc 
females  "^^ 


CfaDAten 


w«ekly. 


$2  33 


2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


60 
84 
25 
20 
20 
90 
90 
00 
00 
91 
58 


38,927 


employ  *i 


Avenge 


ItVMflM 


69 
19 

3,472 
439 
484 
217 


$2oa 

1 


1  SO 
150 
1  40 
1  40 


^m^ 


4,69Jl  ( 


iRT.  m— DAYS  OP  SRACK  OU  SWHT  BEtS  OF  EXCHANfiK. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  it  began  to  be  mooted^  in  this  city, 
whether  bills  at  sight  are  due  on  presentation,  or  on  the  last  day  of 
grace.  The  first  case  in  which  the  question  came  up,  was  decided  in 
Uie  Fourth  Distri<^t  Court  of  New  Orleans,  in  March,  1848,  upon  a 
.  hilJ  drawn  here  on  Philadelphia.  The  point  wasf  presented,  but  not 
argtied,  Judge  Strawbrtdge  being  satisfied  without  argument,  that  grace 
was  to  be  allowed,  both  by  the  l^w  of  Pennsy  Ivan  iff  and  of  Louisiana. 
No  attempt  was  inade  to  prove  the  culstoin  of  Philadelphia ;  and  thec^Ese 
went  ofij  in  favor  of  the  defendants,  on  another  point,  AAerward,  soks 
were  brought  in  the  Third  District  Court,  oa  bills  drawn  here  on  New 
York,  in  which  the  question  was  fully  argued ;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
court  was,  that  grace  was  to  be  allowed.  In  October  hist,  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  held  the  same  opinion, 
in  a  suit  on  a  bill  arawn  here  on  tbl^t  city;  and  the  New  York  banks 

fave  notice,  through  the  newspapers,  that  they  would  not  "receive  sight 
ills  for  collection  unless  they  were  ^rawn  expressly  without  grace. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  informed  that  a  proposition  was  sub- 
sequently made  in  the  legfslatute  of  New  Yor)c,  to  provide  for  the  allow* 
ance  of  grace  on  bills  at  sight;  but  that  it  was  opposed  and  failed,  on 
tl^e  ground  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  give  legislative  sane- 

•*■ 
*  This  estimate  'w^as  made  se^eiBl  y^ffs-ago.  We  shall  h^«aftergiye  the  coc-^ 
leet  estimiite  to  date.-^E»k    ' 
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Von  tor- Aat  which  WAS  already  tiie  -  estabUebed  tow.  Mevenbelciss^ 
doubts  ate  slill  enteYlaiiied  on  this  subject;  and  it  nAay  not  be  atnisfrH^ 
tnqoire^hat  the  bti^  mliy  is^  an^what  steps  ihoakl'be  taken  to  <^uirge 
the  drawers  "^nd  indorsers. 

No  good  reason  can  be  shown  Vrhy  a  bill  drawn  at  sight  should  'be 
due  immediately  pn>  preseotatiod,  while  one  drawn  payable  one  day 
-after  sight  is  entitled  to  three  dayr  of  grace.    Crrace,  as  the  word  itn^ 

Sorts,  was  originally  granted  as  a  mere/aTOc,  by  the  hohkr  to  the 
nlwee,  or  acceptor^  to  ^i&ble  him  to  procure  the  funds  necessieiry  to  pay 
the  bill,  and  was  a  matter  of  great  conTenience  at  the  time  wnen  all 
payments  were  made  in  gol(i  qr  silver..  But  this  allowance  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  merely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  holder,  and  the 
drs^wee,  or  acceptor,  is  as  niuch  entitled  to  it,  as  the  other  parties  are  to 
notice  of  protest  It  may  be  considered  as  almost  commensurate  with 
the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  customary  or 
common  law  of  all  commercial  countries,  except^  those  in  which  (he 
French  code  of  conrnterce,  of  1807|  has  been  adopted,  by  whioh  it  was 
srbolished.  \       ' 

*  "  The  allowaJicie  of  days  of  grace  is  a  lisagi^  "wBich  piertades  tli^  whole  coil- 
mereia^  world.  It  is  now  tmiyetsally  understood  to  enter  into  erery  bill  or 
liole  of  a  mercantile  character,  and  to  fonri  so  ebmpletely  a  ptarfc  of  the  conttactj^ 
iEet  the  bill  does  not  become  due,  in  fact,  or  in  law,  on  ihB  day  mentioned  on 
its  iac^,  bfit  on  the  last  day  of  grace.  A  demand  of  payment  preTious  to  that 
day  will  notauthojjcer  a  protest,  op  cha^  the  drawers  of  the  tnU."— 1  Peters, 
80,ai.  .    ,  ^ 

*^It  migfit  well  be  argaed  before  a  legal  tribunal,  on  the  high  authority 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshair,  who  delivered  the  opinion  from  which  the' 
fcregoing  extrect  is  made,  that  Jt  is  dffly  necesojaryxin  order  to  determine 
whether  grace  is  to  be  allowed  ,on  a  bill  or  note,  to  ascertain  if  it  be  ot 
fl  mercantile  character ;  that  is,  if  it  be  negotiable,  and  intended  for  cir- 
eulation,  Fo)*,  although  the  cotirt  was  not  caHed  upori  to  decide  in 
that  case  whether  sight  bitis  are  entitled  to  grace,  yet  it  is  well  Renown 
that  Judge  Marshall^  opiniops  were  most  carefully  prepared,  and  that 
he  announce  no  ieg^l  propositions  from  the  bench  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  reasoh  and  authority.  The  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals, of  Mississippi,  made  negotiability  the  test  of  t|ie  question,  in  the 
'  case  of  Skinner  vs.  Collier,  4  Howard,  396,  and  decided  that  grace  was 
to  be  aflowed  on  a  promissory  note  under  seal,  because  by  the  law  of 
that  State  such  instruments  are  made  negotiable  A  reference  to  the 
statutes  of  several  of  the  States  confirms  this  view.  In  Ohio,  by  the  act 
of  1830,  it  is  declared,  that  all  bonds,  notes,  pr  bills,  made  negotiable  by 
^  law  of  that  State,  that  is,  such  as  are  for  a  sum  certain,  and  payable 
to  bearer,  or  to  order,  shall  be  entitled  to  three  days  grace  in  the  time  of 
payment.  In  Massachusetts,  by  the  act  of  1824,  grace  is  allowed  on 
bills  payable  at  sight,  and  on  all  bills  except  those  which  are  payable  on 
demand.  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  as  early  as  1786,  passed  an 
act  providing  that  bills-  and  notes  made  payable  on  demand,  should  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  due  on  demand/ leaving  it  necessarily  to  be  in- 
ferred that  all  other  bills  and  notes  were  to  become  due  at  some  other 
time  than  that  mentioned  on  thMr  face,  that  is,  on  the  last  day  of  grace. 
In  Louisiana,  we  have  the  ^Pt  t)f  180^)  passed  fay  the  legislative  eoan< 
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cil  cus4er  Al$  terrUorjalgoVemmeBt,  the  third  seQtioa  of  which  19  «tiU  in 
foree,  and  k  as  folio wsi 

"  That  apon  aiX  Bids  q»  exohanos  A2m  numiBSOftT  movkb  made  ifSoocLABtK 
t^  law,  or  by  images  and  customs  of  merchants  in  this  t^rr^to^y ,  instead  o^  ten. 
days  of  grai«e  which  have  been  heretofore  aUowed^  jlhree  days  only  shall  be 
Itereafter  allowed,  any  law,  custom  or  usage  hitherto  existing  to  the*  oontraiy 
notwithstandiiig;"  (Orieans  Lawi,  p.  98)  and  the  act  of  1838,  the  fifth  sedion 
-of  which  egtaoH^hes  certaiji  days  of  public  rest,  and  providea:  ''llkal  joa, 
•noiQSSOET  MDTES  AND  siLU  -09  xxcHAMOB  Shall  be  due  and  payable  on  the 
second  day  of  grace,  when  the  third  is  a  day  of  public  rest,  and  on  the  fixst  day 
of  ffrace>  When  both  the  second  and  third  are  days  of  public  teat'^^^^ct*  of 

im.p.a.        *  '   •  • 

It  caDiiot  be  presumed  that  the  use  of  language  so  general  iBtni  com- 
prehensive in  its  terms,  by  sp  many  different  persons,  at  periods  so  wide 
apart,  was  the  result  of  mere  accident;  and  it  is  not  only  a  reasonable, 
but  also  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  those  by  whom  it  was  used  int^- 
ed  that  the  allowance  of  grace  should  Qpply  to  all  negotiable  mercantile 
paper,  without  distioction. 

The  object  of  this  allowance  is  npw,  as  it  was  origfina11y,.th6  con- 
venience of  the  drawee  or  acceptor ;  and  no  question  can  arise  asr  to  his 
ri^bt  to  ctaito  it  on  a  bill  payable  after  date,  or  alter  sight  Noi^  ^bere 
.1^  bill  is  drawn  at  so  many  daysafteir date^  or  after  sight,  the  drawee  is 
duly  advised  of  the  drawing,  or  the  bill  is  presented  for  acceptance,. so 
that  he  cannot  &il  to  know  the  time  of  its  matuHty,  and  might,,  gener- 
ally, as  easily  make  his  arrangenients  to  pay  it  on  the  d&yineationed  on 
its  face,  as  three-  days  after.  His  convenience,  does  not  absolutely  re- 
quire thi^  indulgence  on  such  bills,  except  where  they  are  ^rawn'  at 
^  short  sight,  or  short. data  But  bills  at  sight  are  frequently  presented 
before  a  letter  of  advice  would  reach  the  drawee,  if  one  were  written; 
and  the  first  notice  he  has  of  the  drawing  is,  ordinarily,  the  presentation 
for  paym^t  It  may  be  urged  that  hiUs  at  sic^ht  are  most  general^ 
drawn  against  funds,  a^d  that  the  drawee  should,  therefore,  be  prepared 
to  pay  them  at  any  moment:  whereas,  bills  after  date,  or  after  sight,  are 
frequently  drawn  upon  the  mere  expectation  that  funds  ynU  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  ^rawee  at  maturity  to  meet  thetn ;  and  that  the  allowance 
of  grace  on  such  a  bill  may  often  enable  the  drawer  to  provide  for  it, 
and  save  the  drawee  the  necessity  of  advancing  money,  where  he  in- 
tended oniv  to  give  credit.  If  thia  objection,  which  would  apply  as  well 
to  most  bills  at  short  date,  or  short  sight,  as  to  those  at  sight,  is  entitled 
to  any  consideration,  it  may  be  met  by  the  fact  that  merchants  keep  an 
interest  account  with  those  who  leave  funds  in  Aeir  hands,  and  must  of 
necessity  use  the  money  upon  which  they  pay  interest;  and  it  is  not 
always  convenient,  or  even  possible,  to  call  m^  outstanding  means  at  a 
jday's  warning.  The  time  of  the  presentment  of  a  bill  at  sight  is  altio- 
gether  uncertain.  If  it  is  thrown  into  circulation  the.  drawee  cannot 
know  whether  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it  in  three  weeks,  or  in 
three  months,  although  he  may  be  advi^  of  the  drawing;  and  it  might 
be  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  nay  it  im- 
mediately on  presentation.  If  such  bills  were  in  use  when  tne  allow- 
ance of  grace  was  a  mere  favor  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  holder, 
surely  tbs  drawee  might  have  asked  it  with  much  greater  propriety 
upon  a  bill,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant,  until  the 
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moment  of  its  presentation  for  payment,  than  upon  one,  of  the  drawing 
and  maturity  of  which  he  was  fully  apprised,  long  before  it  became  due, 
either  by  the  letter  of  advice,  of  by  his  own  acceptance. 

Writers  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  such  as  Chiuy,  Story,  and  Bayley, 
treat  the  question  as  settled;  and  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, says,  *^  the  three  dnys  of  grace  apply  equally  to  bills  payable  at 
sight,  or  at  a  certain  lime.'*  In  a  note  he  says,  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  point  not  entirely  settkd  ;  and  he  cites  Beawes  and  Kyd  in  support 
of  a  different  rule,  although  he  admits  the  weight  of  authority  seems 
greatly  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  text.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  decision  of  no  court  is  referred  to  as  authoriz- 
ing or  sustaining  the  rule  laid  down  by  Beawes  and  Kyd,  and  that  it 
must  rest  on  their  simple  assertion  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  Chitty  is  conclusive  as  to  the  preponderance  of  au- 
thority : 

^'  Beawes,  in  his  Lex  Mercatoria,  says,  that  biUs  made  payable  here 
at  sight,  have  no  days  of  grace  allowed,  although  it  would  be  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  a  bill  made  payable  one  day  after  sight  Kyd  in  his 
Treatise  expresses  the  same  opinion.  But  it  appears  now  to  be  consid- 
ered as  settled,  that  days  of  ^race  are  to  be  allowed.  In  Dehers  vs.  Har- 
riot (1  Show.  163),  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  days  of  grace  were 
allowable  on  a  bill  payable  at  sight.  The  same  doctrine  was  entertain^ 
ed  in  Coleman  vs.  Sayer  (Barnard,  K.  B.  R.  30^).  And  in  another 
case,  where  the  question  was,  whether  a  bill  payable  at  sight  was  in- 
cluded under  an  exception  in  the  stamp  act  in  favor  of  bills  payable  on 
demand,  the  court  held  that  it  was  not :  and  Buller,  J.,  mentions  a  case 
before  Willes,  C.  J.,  in  London,  in  which  a  jnjy  of  merchants  were  of 
opinion  that  the  usual  days  of  grace  were  to  be  allowed  on  bills  payable 
at  sight.  And  in  Forbes  on  bills  (p.  142),  the  same  practice  is  said  to 
prevail.  And  Mr.  Selwyn,  in  his  Nisi  Prius  (p.  339, 4th  edition),  observes, 
that  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  such  allowance.  And  they 
were  allowed  at  Amsterdam." 

The  opinion  has  prevailed  pretty  generally,  even  among  those  who 
concede  that  sight  bills  are  strictly  entitled  to  grace,  that  custom,  or  the 
usage  of  merchants^  has  modified  the  law  in  this  respect  In  those  States 
in  which  there  is  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  allowance  of  grace 
depends  upon  the  customary?  or  common  or  unwritten  law;  not  result- 
ing from  the  usa^e  of  merchants  in  any  one  city,  or  in  any  half  a  dozen 
cities,  but  from  the  custom  of  the  commercial  world  for  several  centu- 
ries past  In  those  States  which  have  legislated  on  the  subject,  the  al- 
lowance is  extended  to  negotiable  bills  and  notes  generally,  and  ho 
distinction  is  made  between  those  which  are  payable  at  sight,  and  those 
which  are  payable  after  sight,  or  on  a  future  day  certain.  A  custom  of 
the  banks  m  the  District  of  Columbia  to  allow  the^vhole  of  the  third 
day  of  grace,  and  to  demand  payment  on  the  fourth  day,  has  existed 
uniformerly  since  1793:  such  a  custom  is  not  in  derogation  of  the  com- 
mercial law,  but  is  merely  explanatory,  showing  at  \Vbat  time  the  grace 
expires;  and  it  has  been  mlly  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  Woodruff  vs.  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  25  Wendell,  673,  a  bill  of  sixty  days  after  date,  drawn  on 
and  accepted  by  the  cashier  of  a  bank,  had  been  protested  for  non- 
25  VOL.  L. 
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pay^nent,  without  the  allowance  of  grace.  It  was  proven  by  the  presi^^ 
dent  of  a  bank,  and  four  cashiers,  and  by  a  distinguished  broker  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  that  it  was  the  usage  of  merchants  in  that  city  to 
treat  such  bills  as  bank  checks,  and  not  to  allow  grace  upon  them,  ^ot 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  effect  of  the  usage  would  be  to  over- 
eurn  the  whole  law  on  the  subject  of  bills  of  exchange  in  the  city  of 
]^w  York;  and*  that  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  control  the  sealed  and 
established  law  of  the  State.  These  examples  may  serve  to  show  to 
what  extent  usages  will  be  recognized  by  courts  of  justice.  It  is  only 
where  the  law  is  silent  that  evidence  of  custom  or  us^ge  can  be  re- 
ceived;  and'  where  the  law  is  established,  whether  it  be  statutory  or 
written  law,  or  customary  or  unwritten  law,  usages  must  conform  to  it 
under  pain  of  absolute  nullity.  The  customary  law  speaks  as  plainly 
in  the  decisions  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  in  the  elementary  writers,  as 
the  written  law  does  in  the  code  or  the  statute  book.  The  law  allowing 
grace  on  negotiable  bills  and  notes,  is  derived  from  universal  custom^ 
and  is  as  well  established  where  the  statutory  law  is  silent,  as  where  it 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  express  legislation.  Can  bills  and  notes 
of  a  particular  class,  having  the  requisite  of  negotiability,  be  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  this  law  by  any  local  usage? 

No  decision  of  any  court  has  been  found  in  which  it  is  held  thatsighr 
bills  are  to  be  placed  upon  a  difierent  footing  from  other  bills  with  re- 
spect to  grace,  while  principle  and  authority  both  rehire  that  they 
should  be  as  highly  uivored  in  this  particdar,  as  any  other  class  of 
commercial  paper.  If  a  contrary  usage  exists,  or  has  existed,  it  only 
confirms  the  opinion  of  Judge  Story  (2  Sumner,  377), ''  that  usages^ 
among  merchants  should  be  very  sparingly  adopted  as  rules  of  law  by 
courts  of  justice:  as  they  are  ofte»  founded  in  mere  mistake,  and  stiJJ 
more  often  in  the  want  of  comprehensive  views  of  the  full  bearing  of 
principles:" 

But  admitting,  for  the  present,  that  custom  may  change  the  law,  let 
us  see  if  any  custom  exists  disallowmg  grace  on  sight  bills.  In  several 
cases  which  were  recently  deckled  in  the  Fo«nh  District  Court  of  New 
Orleans,  on  bills  drawn  on  New  York,  the  plaintiffs  attempted  to  prove 
a  custom  in  this  city  and  in  New  York,  to  have  sight  bills  paid  on  pre^ 
sentation,or  protested' for  non-payment,  without  the  allowance  of  grace. 
The  substance  of  the  testimony  of  some  of*  the  principal  bankerr  and 
dealers  in  exchange  in  this  city  is,  that,  until  about  a  year  past,  grace 
was  not  claijraed  on  sight  bills  payable  here,  and  that  the  notaries  pro- 
tested them  for  non-payment,  if  not  paid  on  presentation ;  but  that  lauer- 
ly  the  grace  had  been  sometimes  claimed  and  allowed.  A  gentlemao 
who  was  a  banker  and  an  extensive  dealer  in  exchange,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  from  1832  to  1839,  says  that  during  that  period  the  grace 
was  frequently  claimed  and  allowed  by  him.  His  rule  was  to  protest 
for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment  both ;  and  other  witnesses  testified 
that  the  same  practice  was  observed  by  them.  Several  other  witnesses, 
bankers,  brokers  and  notaries,  had  never  allowed  the  grace,  and  had 
not  known  it  demanded.  Although  these  cases  were  decided  in  favor 
of  the  plaintifis,  they  determine  nothing  as  to  the  question  of  grace ;  for 
there  was  proof  of  a  promise  to  pay  by  the  drawer,  after  notice  of  the 
dishonor,  and  the  court  very  properly  held  that  he  was  bound  by  thar 
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notice,  if  the  protest  was  regular,  and  by  his  subsequent  promise,  if  it 
was  irregular.  So  far  as  New  York  ani  New  Orleans  are  concerned; 
the  proof  amounts  simply  to  this:  that  the  grace  sometimes  is  and  some^ 
times  is  not  claimed,  ana  i9  allowed  by  some  and  not  by  others.  It  i^ 
known  that  grace  has  been  claimed  on  a  bill  at  sight,  and  allowed,  at 
Mobile,  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years;  and  a  strict  inquiry  would 
probably  show  the  same  want  of  oniforniity  in  other  cities.  It  will  not 
be  pretended,  that  a  practice  which  varies,  or  which  has  been  interrupted, 
can  be  called  a  custom  in  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  or  that  it  can* 
be  adopted  by  the  courts  as  a  rule  of  law.  Reason  and  the  law  require 
that  usages  which  are  to  govern  questions  of  right  between  parties, 
should  be  so  certain,  uniform  and  notonous,  as  to  be  known  and  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  to  be  afiecCed  by  them. 

It  may,  then,  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  etistom  exists,  that  no  cus'- 
tom  can  be  proven  in  reference  to  this  matter,  diflferent  from  the  general 
commercial  law;  and  no  such  usage  as  can  beTespected  or  adopted  by  the 
courts.  The  question,  therefore,  nrust  be  determined  purely  on  legal 
grounds;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  respectable  tribunal,  in* 
deciding  it,  would  disregard  the  authority  of  Chitly.  Story,  Bayleyand 
Kent,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  them  in  support  of  their  opinion,  more 
especially  in  Louisiana,  where  the  language  of  the  law  precludes  the 
idea  of  any  distinction  in  the  allowance  of  grace  on  negotiable  paper. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked,  why  checks  and  bills  payable  on  demand,, 
should  not  be  equally  entitled  to  grace  ?  As  to  checks,  the  obvious 
answer  is,  that  they  are  generally  drawn  upon  funds  in  the  hands  of  a 
banker,  placed  with  him  to  be  drawn  out  at  pleasore,  and  on  which  he 
pays  no  interest  They  are  used  as  a  means  of  payment,  are  not  in^ 
(ended  for  circulation,  rarely  ever  do  circulate,  and,  in  fact^  would  be 
suspected  if  not  cashed  within  a  day  or  two  of  their  date.  They  are 
generally  treated  as  cash,  and  are  not,  properly  speaking,  bills  of  ex- 
change.  In  reality,  they  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  mandiate  fronv 
(he  drawer  to  his  agent  the  drawee,  saying,  deliver  to  the  bearer,  or  to 
order,  so  much  money  which  you  have  in  your  possession  belonging  ta 
me.  Bills  and  notes  payable  expressly  on  demand,  or  in  which  no  time 
of  payment  is  mentioned,  are  commonly  for  small  amounts,  and  their 
negotiability  is  restrained  by  the  suspicion  which  would  ordinarily  at* 
(ach  to  them  if  kept  in  circulation  beyond  a  few  days  They  are,  there- 
fore, principally  confined  to  neighborhood  or  domestic  purposes,  and  da 
not  enter  to  any  great  extent  into  commercial  transactions.  So  that  the 
question  is  not  of  much  consequence  in  practice.  The  universal  custom 
is  to  treat  them  as  due  on  presentation ;  and,  whisitever  the  reasons^  may 
be  which  gave  rise  to  the  distinction,  it  is  as  well  settled  by  the  authori- 
ties that  they  should  be  protested  for  non-payment  immediately  if  dis- 
honored, as  it  is  that  those  which  are  prayable  at  sight  are  entitled  to 
grace. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  in  the  case  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Natchez  vs.  Perry  (10  Rob.  63),  recognised  the  doctrine  laid 
doAvn  by  Story  and  other  elementary  writers,  that  a  bill"  at  sight  must 
be  presented  for  acceptance  in  order  to  fix  the  time  of  payment:  for 
sight  is  held  to  mean  acceptance,  and  not  the  mere  physical  act  of  seeing 
the  bill.     The  allowance  p(  grace  does  not  depend  upon  the  acceptance 
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or  non-acceptance  of  the  bill;  but  if  it  is  accepted,  the  acceptor  may 
delay  the  payment  until  the  last  day  of  grace,  and  a  protest  for  non-pay- 
ment before  that  time  would  not  charg-e  the  drawers  or  indorsers.  If  it 
is  neither  paid  on  preseniatton,  nor  accepted,  it  should  be  protested  for 
non-acceptance.  All  difficulty  might  be  avoided  by  having  it  protested 
both  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payrarnt;  for,  if  grace  is  to  be  allowed, 
the  holder  is  entitled  to  the  additional  security  of  an  acceptance,  which, 
moreover,  is  necessary  to  determine  the  day  from  which  the  grace  is  to 
^e  reckoned,  and  the  protest  for  non-acceptance  would  bind  the  parties: 
if  grace  is  not  to  be  allowed,  the  bill  would  be  dishonored  by  the  refusal 
of  the  drawee  to  pay  it  on  presentation,  and  the  protest  for  non-pa3rment 
would  be  good. 

This  article  has  been  eiUended,  perhaps,  beyond  the  patience  of  the 
reader;  but  the  subject  seemed  to  merit  the  investigation.  Piactically 
it  may  make  no  great  difference  whether  a  bill  is  to  be  paid  absolutely 
at  sight,  or  three  days  after;  but  it  is  important  that  the  question  should 
be  settled.  Uniformity  in  the  practice  of  merchants,  in  all  matters  of 
general  commercial  interest,  is  greatly  to  be  desired  in  a  country  like 
ours;  and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  parties  should  not  be  left  to  de- 
fend upon  the  doubtful  proof  of  uncertain  and  varying  local  usages,  of 
which  a  large  majority  of  those  who  are  to  be  affected  by  them  may  be 
entirely  ignorant 
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1.  CINCINNATI— HER  POSITION,  DUTY  AND  DESTINY. 

[OoviiNOR  BebbfOf  Ohio,  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  of  Cincinnati,  an  addresii, 
from  which  we  nialce  some  extracU.  His  sul'ject  is  interesting,  and  he  deals  with  it  eloquently 
in  parts.  7'he  governor,  like  eonte  other  eminent  citizens  of  Ohio,  is  fond  of  seeing  liitle  that 
is  great  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  State,  and  finds  In  Cincinnati  the  very  expression  of  bich- 
«st  progress  and  highest  destiny.  Now  we  ol  ject  not  to  this  State  and  city  pride,  so  it  does  Jo»> 
tjce  to  others.  We  are  America*  enough  to  sympathize  and  rejoice  in  the  fair  and  legimate 
progress  of  every  section  of  our  country.    The /air  race,  however,  should  be  open  to  all. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  those  parts  of  Ctovernor  Bebb*8  address,  in  which  be  paseeaso 
severely  qpon  slavery  and  upon  the  influence  of  slavn  lalior  in  retarding  progress.  It  will  do 
us  DO  harm  to  be  familiar  with  opinion^,  (hough  they  be  easily  refuted,  C8|iecially  when  these 
opinions  are  held  by  men  as  distinguished  ns  the  Governor  of  Ohio.  But  to  rtftUt  ihem  does 
not  belong  to  us  now.  Happily  the  refutation -faai  come  froto  the  halls  of  the  same  MercamtiU 
Library  of  Ciiteinnatit  triumphantly,  through  the  manly  spirit  and  independence  of  Elwtiod 
Fisher,  Esq,,  wiiose  able  lecture  adorns  the  pages  of  the  present  number  of  our  Review. — Bo.] 

Has  Cincinnati  raw  maitrialt  within  her  reach  ?  She  has  iron,  the  substance 
of  which,  it  has  been  truly  said,  the  bones  of  the  giant,  civilization,  are  made, 
in  profusion  around  her.  The  magnificent  forests  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  In- 
diana, almost  fling  the  shadows  of  their  foliage  into  her  ship-yuxls.  She  has 
the  plantations  of  the  Southfor  cotton,  and  me  prairies  of  tne  West  for  wool, 
with  the  Mississippi  and  her  hundred  arms  for  her  highways. 

Has  she  food  ?  She  is  situated  just  below  the  40^  north  latitude,  in  the  heart 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  in  the  center  of  the  lower  silurian,  or  blue  limestone 
region  of  the  West,  Uie  most  fertile  soil  on  earth,  and  the  most  genial  to  the 
growth  of  maize ;  henoe,  she  has  become  the  great  provision  market  of  the 
world ;  hence,  the  profusion  of  grains  and  grasses  and  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
her  markets;  hence  her  exports  last  year,  chiefly  of  food  for  man,  amounted 
to  fifty-five  millions  and  three  quarters  of  dollars,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the 
average  export  commerce  of  the  whole  Union. 

Has  she  artizans,  laborers,  men  to  produce  and  to  consume  fabrics?  Let  her 
manufactories  of  iron,  brass,  tin  ana  copper — of  cotton,  hemp  and  wool^ — of 
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leather,  oils,  soap  and  candles — ^her  book  trade  and  printing  presses — ^her  ship- 
yards, iron  foundries  and  machine  shops— her  beef  and  pork  packing,  and, 
above  all,  her  ten  thousand  handicraftsmen,  tell.  Let  the  value  of  the  products 
of  her  mechanical  industry,  estimated  by  Charles  Cist,  £sq.,  certainly  the  best 
authority,  at  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  answer. 

Has  sne  mitiie  pj,wtr?  The  Great  Miami,  with  a  volume  of  twenty-five 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute ;  Whitewater  and  the  Little  Miami» 
with  each  half  that  volume,  as  actually  ascertained  at  different  times  of  drought, 
hy  scientific  engineers,  all  descend  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  seven  feet  per 
mile,  and  all  by  means  of  canals  and  railroads,  in  effect,  empty  at  this  city* 
Dayton  has  loifg  been  known  as  an  important  manufacturing  point.  A  hydraulic 
canal  at  Hamilton,  of  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  gives  a  fall  of  twenty-nine 
feet,  and  a  power  equal  to  the-  propulsion  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pairs  of 
4i  burr  mill  stones.  Similar  hydraulic  works  may  be  constructed  at  Middle- 
town,  Franklin,  Miamisbur^,  CarroUton,  and  several  other  points  on  all  these 
rivers,  at  which  manufacturing  cities  and  towns,  such  as  Dayton  and  Hamilton, 
are  springing  up  as  directly  tributary  to  this  cit^r  as  LoweU  is  to  Boston.  A 
consideration  or  still  greater  importance  to  Cincinnati,  is  the  fact  that  ^he  is 
situated  almost  midwajr  between  the  two  greatest  coal  fields  on  earth,  with  the 
best  water  communication  now,  and  ere  long  with  railroads,  East,  West  and 
South,  to  each. 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  in  manufacturing  for  this  valley,  Cincinnati  and  her 
tributary  towns  and  cities  have  the  advantage  of  Boston  and  Lowell,  other 
things  being  equal,  by  so  much  as  it  costs  less  to  transport  a  bale  of  cotton  from 
Memphis  to  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  than  to  Boston  and  Lowell,  by  so  much  as 
it  costs  to  transport  the  food  from  this  place  to  Lowell,  to  feed  the  operatives  ; 
and  b^  so  much  as  it  costs  to  bring  the  nibrios  from  Lowell  to  the  Wettt  for  con- 
sumption. The  advantages  of  our  position  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in  all 
its  great  ramifications,  is  still  more  manifest,  as  the  mines  and  coal  fields  are  at 
our  door,  and  as  x>wing  to  the  great  weight  of  iron  as  compared  with  cotton,  its 
transportation  is  more  expensive.  Other  things^  it  is  true^  are  not  yet  equal. 
Kew  England  has  the  advantage  of  concentrated  capital  and  skill.  But ''  west- 
ward the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way/'  and  both  skill  and  capital  are  not  only 
finding  their  way  alon^  with  it,  but  they  are  springing  up  around  aikl  amongst  us. 

But  how  is  this  viUley  to  furnish  trade  enough  and  manufactures  enough 
within  itself,  to  make  Cincinnati,  one  hundred  years  hence,  a  greater  emporium 
than  New  York  ?  I  have  already  shown  that  the  probable  number  of  the  in- 
habitants on  the  Atlantic  slope  at  tiiat  time  will  be  sixty  millions,  and  the 
probable  number  in  this  valley,  two  hundred  millions.  The  proposition,  then, 
18  reduced  to  the  plain  and  easily  solved  question,  whether  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  ]>eople  will  build  up  and  sustain  greater  cities  than  sixty  millions. 
Will  rt  be  said  that  the  busiuess  of  the  West  will  be  divided  between  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities  ?  True,  and  wUl  not  the  busiuess 
of  the  Atlantic  slope  be  divided,  also,  between  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Charleston,  etc.  ?  Is  not  this  valley  more  compact  and  favorable  to 
the  concentration  of  its  trade  to  one,  or  to  a  few  points,  than  the  Atlantic  slope  ? 
What  will  that  point  or  those  points  be  ?  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  several  ^reat 
cities  in  this  valley.  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Iiouis  are  now,  and  I  think 
fare  likely  to  maintain,  their  position,  in  the  front  rank.  Of  these  three,  Pitts- 
burgh is  situated  too  near  the  east  side  of  the  valley  to  become  the  great  central 
emporium.  I  believe  that  central  point  to  be  Cincinnati  and  not  St.  Louis,  for 
several  reasons,  to  one  or  two  of  which  only,  will  I  direct  your  attention  to-night. 

1.  Cincinnati,  although  the  younger  city,  has  already  nearl^r  doubled  St. 
Louis  in  population  and  wealth  and  productive  industry.  This  is  a  great  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  two  cities,  standing  boldly  out  in  the  foreground  of  the 
investigation.  It  carries  with  it  a  significancy  that  can  neither  l^  overlooked, 
mistaken,  nor  explained  away. 

3.  But  Cincinnati  is  to  be  the  greatest  city,  principally  because  of  the  absence 
of  slavery  in  Ohio  and  its  presence  in  Missouri. 

But  even  in  this  point  of  view,  the  comparative  results  of  slave  labor,  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  freemen  upon  national  prosperity,  is  a  roost  interesting  and 
important  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  economist  and  statesman.  And  I 
Would  here  furthermore  remark,  that  the  world  never  afforded  a  more  favorable 
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iipportiiiiity  ior  making  the  experiment,  or  rather  for  obeenrinff  the  effect  of  the 
experiment  already  made^  than  these  States  now  present.  We  here  see  alare 
Btates  side  by  side  wiUi  free  ;  peopled  with  the  same  race,  acknowledging  the 
same  common  origin,  speaking  the  same  common  langaage„  and  united  under 
the  same  constitution :  with  a  soil  Inore  fertile,  a  climate  more  mild  and  c6n- 
^nial,  affording  products  more  in  demand,  and  enjoying  a  geographical  posi- 
tion, at  least  as  convenienient  for  commerce  and  the  arts.  Under  circumstancet 
thus  favorable  to  slavery,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  for  more  than  a  century. 
What  is  the  result? 

In  population  the  free  States  have  far  outstripped  the  slave,  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  is  the  best  index  of  national  prosperity.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  cities,  as  a  glance  at  Boston,  New  Yorir,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Albany,  Buffalo  and  Cincinnati,  in  comparison  with  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  at  once  shows.  And  lei  it 
be  remarked,  that  of  the  latter,  Baltimore,  St  Louis  and  Louisville,,  are  but 
partially  under  the  influence  of  slavery. 

3.  In  this  view  of  the  position  and  detUny  of  Cincinnati,  what  is  her  duty  7 

It  is,  in  a  word,  that  she  should  enlarge  her  soul  to  the  conception  of  thai 
position  and  destiny.  Ler  her  arise,  "  shake  the  dew-drops  from  her  garments" 
and  realize  the  object  of  her  mission  upon  earth.  Let  her  seize  upon  all  the 
mighty  instrumentalities  which  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age  has  laid  at  her 
feet  to  make  the  gifts  of  God>  so  bountifully  strown  around  her,  minister  to  her 
coming  sreatness. 

Why  aoes  she  still  pay  tribute  to  the  General  Government  for  the  boon  of 
passing  around  the  only  rapids  in  her  beautiful  river  ?  Is  that  little  obstruction 
lorever  to  bar  her  free  navigation  of  the  ten  thousand  miles  of  western  rivers, 
which  must  all  be  made  subservient  to  her  manufactures  and  commerce?  Has 
she  a  representative  in  Congress?  Why  is  his  voice  not  heard  ?  Are  the  four 
thousand  miles  of  coast  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  forever 
to  monopolize  the  care  and  munificence  of  Congress^  and  the  twenty  thousand 
viles  of  western  river  shores  and  the  entire  coast  of  our  great  Mediterranean 
lakes  to  be  forever  neglected  ?  Is  foreign  commerce  everything,  and  internal 
commerce,  nine  times  its  amount,  nothing  ?  And  especially,  in  view  of  ail  thk, 
is  the  voice  of  the  greatest  city  in  this  imand  valley  not  to  be  lifted  up  in  tones 
that  shall  be  heard  and  heeded  ? 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  Cincinnati  to  take  the  lead  in  this  great  measure, 
and  "  ffive  not  sleep  to  her  eyes  nor  slumber  to  her  eyelids''  until  every  obstacle 
to  the  free  navigation  of  Uiese  ffreat  rivers,  and  of  tne  lakes  with  which  she  is 
HO  intimately  connected,  shall  have  been  removed.  Let  her  representative  in 
Congress  speak  1  Let  her  orators  and  business  men  ciy  aloud.  Let  her  omnipo- 
tent press  put  on  its  panoply.  And,  if  need  be,  let  the  ballot-box  lend  its  silent 
but  potent  aid,  and  ere  long,  rest  assured,  your  rivers  may  be  navigated  in 
safety,  and  your  tempest-tossed  mariner  on  the  lakes  find  a  harbor  ^m  the 
fury  of  the  storm  I 

A^ain,  it  is  her  duty  to  realise  the  spirit  of  the  a^,  and  to  look  it  boldly  in 
the  face.  The  locomotive  is  on  his  fiery  track,  ministering  to  the  high  behests 
of  civilisation.    Man,  by  the  Telegraph,  now  literally 

««HtaiidB  on  our  Alps,  sUndt  on  oar  Appeninec, 
And  with  iho  tbander  t«lki  at  friend  to  frloiid. 
And  weaves  bis  garland  of  the  lightning's  wiug 
In  sportive  twist.** 

Oceans  are  no  longer  the  only  great  highways  of  nations.  The  railroad  has 
made  tlie  land  as  subservient  to  commerce  as  the  water.  Railroads  are  to  be  the 
art'ficial  nvert  of  these  latter  days,  and  wo  to  that  commercial  city  that  suffers 
these  rivers  to  be  diverted  from  it.  Cincinnati  may,  by  these  instrumentalities, 
if  she  will,  command  the  Mississippi  valley.  Her  present  greatness  is  already 
attractinjg  them,  and  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  neglect  and  repulsion  from 
her  to  drive  them  off ;  yet  ike  may  do  it,  and  thut  datk  her  golden  hopes. 

A  large  portion  of  the  immense  agricultural  products  of  the  Wabash  Valley 
Are  drained  off  toward  New  York  and  Boston,  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
Bandusky  is  extending  her  arms  toward  Mansfield  and  Dayton.  She  must  be 
met  at  the  latter  city. 

I  had  no  conception  of  the  importance  of  a  direct  communication  between 
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Cintfiimsd  and  Chici^,  uAtil  I  visited  fhat  young  city  twice  last  summer,  and 
tiavereed  much  of  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois,  as  far  west  as  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  It  is  a  most  fertile  and  delightful  coun^,  which,  reached  bv  a  rail- 
road, would  do  an  immense  business  at  this  metropolis.  Let,  then,  Uie  road 
£rom  Cincinnati  to  Hamilton  be  urged  forward,  and  by  the  time  we  reach  Indian- 

rlis,  one  branch  will  tap  the  Wabash  valley,  at  Terre  Haute,  on  the  way  to 
Louis,  and  another,  in  u^  judgment,  more  necessary  and  important  to  this 
city,  crossing  the  Wabash  at  La  Fayette,  will  unite  with  Chicago,  whence  a  road  to 
Oalena  is  already  partially  under  contract,  and  will  at  an  early  day  be  completed. 

A  road  is  mucn  neededoranching  off  from  the  Little.Miami  Railroad  at  Todd's 
Folic,  in  the  direction  of  tlie  iron  mines,  coal  fields,  and  salt'^ells  of  south- 
eastern Ohio^  and  another /to  connect  us  directly  with  the  heart  of  Kentucky 
and  thence  with  the  great  system  of  railroads,  now  nearly  completed,  from 
Charleston  and  Savannah  to  Nashville. 

If  Cincinnati  will  but  enter  upon  this  work  with  half  the  energy  and  en- 
lightened foresight  exhibited  by  Boston,  she  will  at  once  secure  forever,  her  pre- 
ponderance amongst  the  cities  of  this  valley. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  branch  of  my  subject  without  a  word  in  relation 
to  the  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  improvements  of  Cincinnati.  And  here,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  she  presents  her  noblest  characteristic.  Young  as  she  is,  her 
institutions  of  learning,  her  colleges,  her  observatoiy,  and  especially  her  com- 
mon schools,  vie  even  with  those  of  Boston. 

In  the  fine  arts,  she  boasts  her  Powers,  Clevenger,  Baker  and  Jones— her 
Powell,  Beard,  Frankenstein,  Kello^,  Whitridge  and  Soule,  and  a  host  of 
others  on  Uie  road  to  fame,  as  the  wonu  of  art  now  on  exhibition  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Western  Art  Union  nobl^  exemplify. 

Of  the  Toung  Men's  MercantiliB  Library  Association,  which  I  have  the  honor 
this  evening  to  represent,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  but  the  legitimate  emana- 
tion of  the  genius  of  Cincinnati* 

A  celebn^ed  orator  once  emphatically  exclaimed,  ''no  matter  what  race  of 
animals  a  country  breeds,  the  great  question  is,  does  it  Jbretd  a  noble  race  <f 
men  ?"  No  matter  what  its  soil  may  be,  the  great  question  is,  how  far  is  it 
prolific  of  moral  and  intellectual  power.  This  beautiful  thought  applies 
Jiowhere  with  so  much  truth  as  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

a.  COMMERCE  OF  PHILADELPHLA.. 

Thte  Board  of  Trade  of  this  city  have  lately  published  their  annual  Report 
which  we  obtain  from  the  Commercial  List. 

From  the  rapidly  increasing  Coastwise  Commerce  of  the  Port  of  JPhiladelphia, 
caused  mainly  by  the  Coal  Trade,  your  Board  indulge  the  hope  that  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  liberal  appropriations  will  be  made  for  constructing  Piers 
in  the  Delaware  river.  This  Port  has  contributed  upwards  of  futt-onx  miluoms 
or  DOLLARS  to  the  General  (Government,  for  duties,  since  1830,  while  the  latter 
has^not  constructed  a  single  place  of  shelter  for  vessels  durins  storms,  or  when 
ice  interrupts  the  navigation  oetween  this  city  and  the  Breakwater,  a  distance 
of  ninety  miles.'  Other  ports,  which  have  contributed  less  to  sustain  the  Gov- 
ernment, have  received  liberal  appropriations.  In  jproof  of  the  extent  of  our 
Commerce,  we  find  by  the  Custom-house  entries,  that  the  arrivals  in  1848  com- 
prised 101  ships,  353  Wks,  965  brigs,  3,265  barges,  5,907  schooners,  3,629  sloops, 
464  steamboats,  and  9,880  boats :  making  a  total  of  24,563  vessels ;  of  which 
534  were  from  foreign  ports.  The  Foreign  Tonnage  entered  cwas  122,lSi4  tons ; 
Coastwise,  2,492,712  tons ;  total  tonnage,  2,814,867  tons. 

The  supplies  of  Iron  sent  forward  from  the  interior,  of  thisStatSi  in  1847  and 
1848,  have  been  as  follows : 

liar  4b  Sheet.    Pif  4b  Bcrap.  Owtlngf  it       Nails  and 

1848.— RocTB  poundB.  poundt.'      ItioomB,  Iha.    Spikes.  Iba. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,    14,988,260    88,713,098  .5,536,410    1,370,293 

Delaware  Canal,  Bristol, 1,117,515    50,733,874       109,227  •1,338,415 

Schuylkill  KavigaUon, 10,223,860    29  205,120    3,071,040    1,485,120 

Columbia  and  Reading  Railroads,  18,730,700      7,347,400    4,229,705    7,119,600 
IJorristown  Railroad, .^^    5, 866,288_^  2,564,108    1,672,780    1,672,785 

Totals, 50,926,123  178,563,600  i4,6l9,162  12,986,213 

•IneladiBg  L,337,a25  iKMiBda4>f  Wire 
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Pif  &  Scrap. 
1847. — Rotrni.  ponndf. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  .79,593,539 

Delaware  Canal,  Bristol, 46,558,206 

SchuylkUl  Navigation, 15,963,480 

Columbia  and,  Blading  Railroads,  14,758,710 
Norristown  Bailroad, 7,902,720 


Rar,  Boiler, 
A.  Bheet,  Ihs. 
18,058,491 
327,852 

8,442.560 
20,725,040 

3,184,320 


Castfngfl  and  If  alb  and 

Blooms,  llw.  Bplkts,  Iha. 
10,172,757, 
461,815 

3,339,840  1,966,720 

1,537,330  8,743,480 
2,262,400 


Totals 164,796,455  60,738,263  17,774,143  10,710,100 

The  ibllowjfng  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  amount  of  Foreign  Jmok 
imported  at  this  port  during  Uie  last  five  years : 

1844.  1845.  1846.  1847.  1848. 

Railroad, Tons.  8,862.19. .  .2,797.1^. . .     73.14. . . . . .    383a3 

Rolled  Bar, 2^732.17 . . .  2,433.03 . . .  2,244.17 . . .  2,736.01 . . .  4,124.01 

Sheet,  rod  and  hoop> ....     587.05. . .    197.06. . .    499.06. .  .1,686.12. . .  1.782.16 


Pig, 993.18... 

Old  and  seraph 11.06.. • 

Castings, 147.06... 

Chains,  ^o 142,10... 

Steele, 143.03. . . 

Anvils, 58.04... 

Nails  and  Spifces, 10.17. . . 

Hammers, 2.10... 

Wire, 403... 


999.10...  1^6.03...  440.18. ..  6,658.18 

23.16...  26.11...  52.11...  307.11 

84.15...  94,17...  54.04...  71.15 

.08...  8.10...  152.04...  124.09 

311.03...  287.16...  272.17...  406.15 

69.05...  85.16...  68.12...  88.15 

14.05...  22.03...  23.07  ..  30.08 

2.07...  2.19...  1.01...  4.16 

3.02...  2i)3...  3.03...  15.18 


The  following  table,  prepared  from  official  documents,  shows  the  <juanti^ 
of  Anthracite  Coal  sent  to  market  annually,  from  its  commencement,  in  1820, 

to  1848,  inclusive. 

Total  Total  Laeka*  Pine    Ljkeni*    Sbaroo-        Wyo 

I  Lebigh.    Bcbuylklll.    wanna.       Grove,    Valley.       kin,  uiing. 


Teara. 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 


Tont. 


Tons. 
365 

1,073 

2.441 

5,823 

9,541 
28,396 
314280 
32,074 
30,232 
25,110 

1830  41,750 

1831  40,96^ 

1832  75,000 

1833  123,000 

1834  106,244 

1835  131,250 

1836  146,522 

1837  225,937 

1838  214,211 

1839  222,042 

1840  225,591 
1841*142,807 

1842  271,913 

1843  267.125 

1844  376,363 

1845  430,993  1,086,068 

1846  522  518  1,236,581 

1847  643,568  1,572,794 

1848  680,193  1,652,834 


Tons. 


Tona.   Tons.   Tona.   Tons. 


6,500 

16,767 

31,360 

47.284 

79^,973 

89,984 

81,854 

209.271 

252,971 

236.692 

33^,508 

432,045 

523,152 

433,875 

442,608 

452,291 

585,542 

541,504 

677  313 

840,379 


7000 

42,700 

54,000 

84,500 

1H777 

43,700 

98,845 

104,500 

115,387 

76,321 

122,300 

148,470 

192,270 

205,253 

227,605 

251,005 

266,072 

318,400 

388,200 

434,267 


5,500  .... 

9,978  5,439 

16,726  6,430 

16,665  6,005 

19,227  5,372 

19,463  5,302 

15,306  6,176 


...... 


31,437 
22,879 
27,719 
31.208 
55  346 
61,233 
66,938 


181 


4,104 
11,930 
15,928 
22.154 
10,098 

9,870 


47,346 
57,740 
13,087  114  906 
10,135  178,401 
12,646  188,003 
14,904  289,898 


Total 

8apply. 

Tons. 

365 

1,073 

2,440 

5.823 

9>11 

34,896 

48,047 

63,434 

77,516 

112,083 

174,734 

176,830 

368,771 

487.748 

376,636 

575,103 

698,484 

887,632 

746481 

823,479 

867,045 

9644255 

1,107,732 

1,262,532 

l,e»,459 

2,002,877 

2,333.494 

2,970,597 


2,000     237  271    +3,063,503 


5,505,327  11,859450  3,392,572  384,625  36,905  124,856  1,113,565  22,417,00ft 


•  Great  Freshet  whkb  Injnrad  the  Caoml. 


t  Lass  Sbaraokia  mines. 
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The  Iron  Tnule  hte  snffered  more  seriously,  beinff  brought  directly  in  compe- 
tition with  Foreign  Iron,  which  has  been  selling  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Prices  have  materially  declined  since  1848.  Many  of  the  Boiling-mills  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  are  not  in  operation. 

Comparatire  Commerce  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1845, 1846, 
1847  and  1848. 

1845.  1846.  1847.  1848. 

Value  of  Imports,  ...$7,494,497.00  $8,308,815.00  $12,145,397.00  $11,164,147.00 
Duties  received, 2,370,517.71     2,420,661.78       2,904,748.97      2,762,093.11 

Value  of  Exports  to  Foreign  Ports  annually  from  1844  to  1848 : 

1844.  1845.  1840.  1847.  1848. 

Domestic  articles,  $3,326,673    $3,413,928    $4,596,744    $7,936,087  J*coo,  ^,o 

Foreign        "     ..      338,023        ^502,905         621,310         643,178  ^♦»'»«*M13 

Total, $3,664,696    $3,916,833    $5,118,054    $8,579,265      $5,931,413 

Tonnage  entered  from  Foreign  Ports : 

American  Vessels, Tons  73,705 87,146 107,997 100  294 

Foreign  " 10,794 12,483 40,144. .....  21,861 

Total, 84,499 99,629 ....  148,071 122,155 

Arrivals  from  Foreign  Ports,  number  387 459. . . .        '657 534 

Coastwise  Ports,. . . .  8,029 6,018 17,083 24,029 


«        tt 


Total, 8,413 «6,477 17,740 24,563 

Clearances  for  Foreign  Ports 400 458 598 519 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  Imports  at  this  Port  during  the  years 
1848  and  1847: 

1848.  1847. 

CoflR9e, bags. .  128,048 121,432 

Cotton, H bales..  45,149 39,665 

Indigo, ceroons. .        679 1,170 

Naval  Stores, barrels. .  65,974 87,647 

Rice, tierces. .     5,634 5^094 

Sugar, hhds.. .  43,012 , 31^19 

Do barrels. .     7,783 15.770 

Do boxes. .  35,647 56,866 

'Do ; bags. .  41,988 43 416 

Molasses.  Foreign,. •. .  .gallons. .  1,991,921 2,485,738 

Honey,        "  "        ..  76,466., 65,698 

Brandy,      «  "        ..249,332 212,666 

Holland  Gin, "        ..  58,891 36,589 

Wines,  Madeira, "        ..         13' 67 

Do.    Port, "        ..  19,698 4,421 

Do.    Teneriflfe, "        ..  31,161 

Do.    Malaga, "        ..13,811 ,...30,920 

Do.    Sicily, "        ..     6,90a 2,843 

Do.    Claret, "        ..     3,157 6,637 

Do.    White  French, "        . .  37,767 26,176 

Do.    Red        "       "        ..22,222 19,249 

The  comparative  Exports  firom  this  Port  to  foreign  countries  in  1846, 1847 
and  1848,  have  been  as  follows  : 


Wheat  Flour, barrels 

Rye  Flour, " 

Com  Meal, " 

Wheat, bushels 

Com, '< 

Ship  Bread, brls  and  kegs 


1848.                     1847.  1846. 

179.507 430,684 366,610 

35  517 20.407 19,730 

140.014 300,531 144,857 

207,092 523,538 215436 

817,051 1,102,210 277,820 

36,084 unknown unknown 


*  Sons  of  the  fvallsr  crsfit  b^rttofpre  taWtA  wer«  omhtod  in  1846. 
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The  SzportB  of  Domestic  Gk>oda,  PioTisiooB  and  Vish,  fnan  tkis  Port  during 
t]ie  past  year,  have  been  as  follows : 

Domestios packages. .        6,452  Lard pounds.  .3,878,613 

Beef tierces..  544   '^  "  "  *^- -'*^'- 

" barrels..        3,562 

Pork tierces..  334 

"     barrels..      13,180 

Bacon pounds. .  4,658,805 


Butter.... "     ..  481,19« 

Cheese , "     ..  243  875 

Mackerel barrels. .  3,713 

Codfish. .  .tierces  and  boxes. .  427 

*'      pounds..  741,604 


3.  SHOE  BUSINESS  IN  LYNN,  MASS. 

The  shoe  business  is.  the  life  of  Lynn.  Only  women's,  misses'  and  children's 
shoes  are  made  here.  En^a^d  in  this  business  there  are  of  manufacturers,  or 
men  who  "cany  on"  the  Dusinees,  78;  of  cutters,  or  men  who  "cut  out"  the 
shoes,  175 ;  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  making  shoes,  2,458 ;  of  men  and 
boys  so  employed  but  living  out  of  town,  900  ;  of  women  and  girls  employed 
in 'binding  shoes,  4,925 ;  of  Uie  same  so  employed  and  living  out  of  town,  1,660; 
making  of  employees  an  ag^;reg8te  of  10,058(.  The  number  of  men  and  boj^s 
employed  in  making  shoes  ts  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  larger  now  than  it 
was  in  1842.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  bind- 
ing shoes  has,  we  presume,  been  correspondingly  great.  But  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  shoe  business  in  1842  was  unusually  depressed ;  that  much  less  of  it 
was  done  during  the  last  th^  will  probably  oe  aone  during  the  present  year. 
The  number  of  pair  of  shoes  made  during  the  last  year  was  3,190,0u0  ;  the  num- 
ber purchased  from  other  towns  was  3^,000 ;  making  in  all  3,540,000  pairs. 
The  cost  of  the  material  of  these  was  $1,435,545 ;  that  of  makingthem  $957,030; 
making  the  cost  of  the  3,500,000  pairs  of  shoes  to  have  been  $2,392,575.  The 
cost  of  making  shoes  now  is  about  one-siiEth  less  thto  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago. 


SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  A6R1CDLTDRAL  INTERESTS. 

1.  SKETCHES  OF  TSXA& 

Alluvial  Tbaieie — Sugar  District — Cumatk. — The  agricultural  imporiajice 
•f  Texas  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  nowhere  is  the  subject  more  interest- 
ing than  in  this  city,  which  is  to  be  the  commercial  entrepot  of  the  products  of 
that  fertile  region.  The  writer  of  this  article  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  personal  examination  of  a  considerable  part  of  Texas,  and  of  com- 
paring its  productiveness  with  that  of  other  southern  States,  is  enabled  to  fur- 
nish some  details  that  would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  many.  The  Suffar  re- 
gion is  tJie  low  alluvial  prairie  extending  along  me  coast  of  the  Golf  from 
Sxe  Sabine  to  the  Nueces  Kiver,  and  from  tne  coast  into  the  interior  a  distance 
varying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles.  The  whole  of  the  prairie  being,  as 
is  supposed,  of  alluvial  formation,  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  proportion, 
less  than  the  average  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
and  some  portions  have  a  depth  of  soil  and  exuberance  of  fertility  that  is  unsur- 
passed by  the  choicest  lands  to  be  found  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  wooded 
bottoms  on  the  rivers  and  small  streams  have  the  preference,  from  the  fact  that 
by  frequent  overflows  the  accretion  of  vegetable  soil  is  greater  than  in  the  open 
prairie.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  forests  that  skirt  the 
rivers  on  both  sides  several  miles  in  breadth,  the  magnolia,  irild,  peach  and 
cane,  being  intermingled  in  profusion,  and  furnishing  evidence  of  an  exhaust- 
less  fertility.  Such  especialljr  is  the  character  of  the  forests  on  the  Trinity  and 
Brazos.  But  although  a  discrimination  is  made  in  favor  of  these  lands  by  most 
purchasers,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  price,  yet  it  is  Questionable  whether  the 
prairie  is  not,  on  the  whole,  more  desirable  for  a^cuiture  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  The  depth  of  soil  is  sufficient--the  expense  of  clearing 
off  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  is  avoided — ^and  the  danger  to  health,  which  exists 
in  every  new  country  on  first  turning  up  the  soil  by  cultivation,  is  much  less. 
The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Galveston  Bay  have  been  found  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  sugar.    On  one  plantation  between  the  Bay  and  Trinity  River,  a  s^^ 
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eluded  piece  of  ground  in  the  open  prairie,  which  had  been  cultivated  on  an  ex- 
periment, produced  the  last  season  two  hogsheads  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  as  I  was 
credibly  informed.  Kennedy  states,  in  his  History  of  Texas,  that  3,500  lbs.  of 
sugar  to  the  acre  had,  within  his  personal  knowledge,  been  raised  on  a  sugar 
estate. 

A  statement  was  recently  published  in  Galveston,  showing  the  products,  du- 
ring the  last  season,  of  six  sugar  plantations  in  the  neidiborhood  of  the  Brazos 
River,  exhibiting  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  hogshea<M  to  the  acre,  estimating 
1,000  lbs.  to  the  hogshead ;  but  the  proportion  in  some  of  them  was  much  grea^ 
er.  Indeed  the  cultivation  of  su^ar  is  yet  in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  admit  of  an 
exact  estimate  of  what  the  capacitv  of  the  soil  will  be  under  a  more  improved 
system  of  a^eulture,  such  as  has  oeen  attained  on  the  best  plantations  in  Lou- 
isiana. It  is  a  fair  result,  from  all  the  statistics  that  I  have  seen,  that  under  all 
the  present  disadvantages  of  sugar  culture  in  Texas,  the  average  production  of 
the  lands  under  cultivation  is  1,800  lbs.  to  the  acre — which,  I  l^ieve,  is  greater 
than  the  ordinarv  production  of  Louisiana  estates. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  Texas  has  been  supposed  to  be  oppressively  warm; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  range'  of  the  thermometer  is  higher  than  it  is  in 
this  latitude,  taking  the  whole  season  together;  but  the  heat  of  summer  is  by  no 
means  so  prostrating  as  it  is  here  at  the  same  temperature.  Indeed,  the  summer 
months  are  considered  in  Texas  as  agreeable,  ana  a  residence  there  during  July 
and  August  is  recommended  to  invalids  as  beins^  more  salubrious  than,  during 
winter.  This  is  owinf  to  the  constant  breeee  which  comes  up  fVom  the  south- 
east, and  which  is  so  bracing  that  exercise  in  the  open  praine  is  not  attended 
with  the  same  dangerous  consequences  that  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  South  in 
the  extreme  heat  of  midsummer.  Any  one,  whose  habits  are  good,  will  find  a 
sense  of  enioyment  in  that  climate  hardly  experienced  elsewhere — an  elasticity 
of  feeling  tnat  incites  to  enterprise  and  makes  life  agreeable.  But,  in  order  to 
attain  this,  temperance  is  a  reauisite ;  and  it  is  wor^v  of  remark,  that  the  vioe 
of  excessive  drinking,  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Texas,  has  latterly  abated 
under  the  influence  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  the  better  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  preservinff  health,  and  we  may  hope  soon  to  see  the  same  standard  of 
respectability,  in  this  respect,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  at  the  North. 

Sandoval. 

2.  EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  CORN  MEAL,  CORN  AND  WHEAT. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  export  of  these  articles  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  countries,  during  the  years  mentioned,  and  the  prices  paid  at  the  place 
of  exportation,  was  obtained  from  the  official  reports  to  Congress,  and  is  copied 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 


FLOUR. 

CORN. 

Pr: 

eetpaid. 

Pricetpaid. 

Year. 

Bbls.  exported. 

FerbhI. 

Year. 

Butfaelt  exported. 

Per  b«. 

1840  to  1841 

1,515,817 

$5  12 

1840  to  1841 

728,572 

H 

1841  to  1842 

1,283,602 

5  74 

1841  to  1842 

600,308  * 

57 

1842  to  1843 

841,474 

4  47 

1842  to  1843 

672,606 

42 

1843  to  1844 

1,438,574 

4  70 

1843  to  1844 

825,282 

49 

1844  to  1845 

1,195.280 

422 

1844  to  1845 

840,184 

49 

1845  to  1846 

2,289,476 

523 

1845  to  1846 

1>826,068 

65 

1846  to  1847 

4,382,406 

CORN  MSAL. 

5  96 

1846  to  1847 

16,326,050 
ymcAT. 

88 

1840  to  1841 

231,284 

294 

1840  to  1841 

868,586 

94 

1841  to  1842 

209,199 

2  95 

1841  to  1842 

817,950 

1  12 

1842  to  1843 

174,354 

2  60 

1842  to  1843 

311,986 

75 

1843  to  1844 

247,882 

258 

1843  to  1844 

558,917 

89 

1844  to  1845 

247,882 

2  58 

1844  to  1845 

389,718 

86 

1845  to  1846 

298,790 

316 

1845  to  1846 

1 ,623,795 

104 

1846  to  1847 

948,060 

465 

1846  to  1847 

4,399,951 

133 

The  amount  received  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1847,  for  flour,  corn,  com  meal  and  wheat,  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  was  $50,879,701,  exceeding  the  amount  they  would  nave  received  at 
the  prices  of  1844  and  1845,  for  a  like  quantity,  upwivds  of  $17,000,000. 
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SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURES  AND  INTERxNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.  COTTON  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH* 

COMPABATIYS    008T  AND    PBODUCTITEinESS  OP  COTTON,  AND    THE    COST  AND    FKODCCT- 
IVENE88  OF  ITS  MANUFACTURE  I   BY   CHARLES  T.  JAMES. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that,  because  one  man  may  accumulate  wealth 
by  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  another  by  its  manufacture,  one-half  the  commu- 
nity should  cnga^  in  the  former  process,  and  the  other  half  in  the  latter.  The 
extent  of  the  business  should  be  regulated  by  the  demand  in  market.  It  will 
then  be  sound,  healthy,  and  productive.  Every  bale  of  cotton  made,  and  eveiy 
piece  of  cloth  manufactured,  beyond  this,  is  so  much  thrown  away,  because  they 
serve  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  entire  product  in  the  ratio  of  tlie  overplus  True, 
modes  of  operation  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  devised  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production,  and  this  may  also  increase  the  demand ;  because,  as  a  general  rule, 
persons  will  purchase  more  of  a  cheap  artiele  than  of  a  dear  one.  Still,  even  in 
this  case,  the  rule  holds  good ;  for  more  of  a  cheap  article  may  be  produced  thas 
can  be  coniwned  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  business  would  become  as  completely 
profitless  and  ruinous,  as  though  the  article  were  dear.  But  there  are  wants  in 
the  community  of  great  number  and  infinite  variety.  All  want  bread,  apparel, 
and  other  articles  of  livmg.  All  want  dwellings.  All  want  furniture  for  their 
dwellings.  Almost  all  want  articles  for  omameni.  In  short,  the  wants  pf  all 
are  such  as  to  call  for  the  products  of  a  vast  many  trades  and  professions  ;  and 
the  ^rcat  secret  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  comfort  ^d  contentment, 
consists  in  the  supply  of  all  these  wants  on  moderate  terms  to  the  consumer,  and 
at  a  profit  to  those  who  supply  them.  No  one  of  these  results  can  be  attained 
without  a  proper  distribution  of  labor,  skill  and  materials,  appropriating  te 
each  brancn  of  industry  its  proper  share,  in  order  to  meet  promptly  all  de- 
mands, to  proportion  prices  in  the  ratio  of  original  cost,  and  not  to  overstock 
the  market  with  any  one  product.  This  is  also  as  necessary  to  the  operative  and 
working  man  as  to  the  employer.  As  the  consequence  of  an  overstocked  mar- 
ket, the  workingman  and  operative  feel  the  depressidn  in  the  reduction  of  wages, 
and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Extreme  poverty  in  the 
masses,  is  an  actual  curse  to  any  people,  and  business  should,  if  possible,  be  so 
conducted  as  to  prevent  it. 

We  may  now  be  asked,  if  the  proper  application  of  the  elements  of  wealth 
will  ensure  the  comforts  of  the  laboring  classes  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  pros- 
perity of  the  employer  and  the  community,  how  happens  it  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain  enrich  themselves  while  a  great  proportion  of  the  ope- 
ratives are  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  destitution  ?  The  reply  is  at  hand. 
As  a  nation,  Great  Britain  has  applied  her  labor  and  skill  to  brancnes  of  indus- 
try which  have  proved  most  proauctive  of  wealth ;  but,  as  a  people,  labor  and 
skill  have  not  been  properly  distribut^jd.  It  must  be  recollected  that^  in  Eng- 
land anjd  Ireland,  most  of  the  lands  are  monopolized  by  a  comparatively  few 
persons,  in  large  tracts.  Few  persons  who  actually  cultivate  the  earth,  have  any 
further  interest  in  the  soil  they  till,  than  simple  temporary  leaseholds,  at  hig^ 
rents.  The  consequence  is,  few  farmers  are,  like  ours,  able  to  provide  for  their 
children — most  of  whom,  as  they  become  able  to  do  anything,  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  trades,  entering  manufactories  or  coal  mines,  going  to  service 
as  servants,  becoming  inmates  of  the  poor-house,  begging,  stealing,  or  starving. 
For  this  reason,  every  trade  and  every  manufacturing  establishment  is  over- 
stocked ;  and  as  an  over-supply  of  labor,  like  that  of  every  other  article,  always 
reduces  its  market  value,  mechanics'  and  operatives'  wages,  in  England,  in  the 
mass,  are  too  low  to  furnish  the  merest  necessaries  of  life ;  while  in  Ireland,  even 
the  tiller  of  the  ground  is  not  near  as  well  fed  and  cared  for  as  the  slave  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  States.  If  land  were  distributed  as  in  the  United  States, 
many  thousands,  now  paupers,  would  be  engaged  in  raising  agricultural  produce 
and  provisions  for  themselves  and  others,  and  for  the  want  of  which  thousands 
suffer.  This  would  effect  a  proper  distribution  of  labor.  The  number  of  agri- 
culturists would  be  increased,  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life — the  number  of 

*  Continued  from  Aaguit  Number. 
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mechanics,  operatives,  Ac,  would  be  diminished,  and  their  earnings  enhanced. 
The  monopoly  of  the  soil  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  appropriation 
of  vast  tracts  to  purposes  of  taste,  sport  and  plea^re,  prevents  ail  this.  Be- 
sides, there  is  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  nearly  $130,000,000,  which,  with 
the  current  expenses  of  government,  makes  up  in  all  the  enormous  sum  of 
$260,000,000,  to  be  paid  annually  by  taxes  and  customs,  which,  from  whatever 
source  derived  to  the  government,  falls  at  last  on  the  labor  of  the  people.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise,  than  that  a  people  made,  in  a  measure,  the  serfs  of  a  landed 
aristocracy,  and  having  their  industry  thus  taxed,  should  be  otherwise  than 
paupers,  or  the  pauper's  next  door  neighbor? 

With  us,  it  is  different.  We  have  no  lan^  monopoly,  and  no  royal  bantlings 
and  titled  aristocracy  to  support.  With  us,  persons  may  consult  their  own  in- 
clinations, and  become  farmers,  mechanics,  operatives,  or  almost  any  thing  else 
they  please.  A  man  may  apply  himself  to  one  occupation,  and  if  the  results 
do  not  meet  his  expectations  or  his  wishes,  he  may  turn  his  hand  to  another. 
The  facility  with  which  land  is  obtained,  and  its  small  cost,  induce  thousands 
to  become  farmers,  who  would  otherwise  seek  other  employments.  Thfese  have 
no  landlords  to  pocket  their  earnings,  and  no  national  church  to  suck  the  life- 
blood  from  their  veins.  They  are  free,  independent,  thrifty,  and  happy.  Hence, 
agricultural  products  become  abundant  ana  cheap,  and  the  mechanic  and  opera- 
tive, instead  of  being  reduced  to  pauperism  by  extreme  cempetition  and  oppres- 
sive taxation,  is  able  to  supply  himself  with  the  comforts  of  life,  and  with  many 
of  what  the  poor  oppressed  British  workingraen  would  call  its  luxuries.  The 
British  capitalists  apply  the  elements  of  Wealth  so  as  to  create  the  greatest  ag- 
^egate  product;  but  in  America,  though  in  many  cases  they  might  be  applied 
m  a  more  productive  manner,  yet,  in  their  distribution,  they  are  far  more  pro- 
ductive of  general  good  than  m  Great  Britain.  For  this  superiority,  we  have 
mainly  to  thank  our  republican  institutions  and  feelings. 

Another  important  object,  in  order  to  operate  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  productive  branch  of  biisiness,  is,  that  the  trade  or 
manufacture  should  be.  carried  on,  at  the  place  where  the  greatest  facilities  ex- 
ist, all  other  things  being  equal.    Such  has  been  the  policy  with  respect  to  Brit- 
ish trades  and  manufactures,  and  such,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  it  be  in  this 
country.    In  Great  Britain,  they  had  no  cotton,  and  therefore  lacked  that  facility. 
The  article  was  to  be  imported  fi'om  distant  foreign  regions,  at  a  heavy  expense, 
as  it  now  is.    This  was,  and  ever  has  been,  a  great  drawback  on  the  profits  of 
the  British  manufacturer.    But,  to  make  up  for  this  drawback,  he  has  an  abun- 
dance of  skill  and  cheap  labor.    On  the  contrary,  the  ^ower  had  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  labor  on  his  own  plantation,  but  lacked  the  skill.    Without  the 
latter  he  could  not  manufacture,  and  therefore  sent  his  cotton  to  the  British  mar- 
ket.   By  that  means  he  brou^t  into  requisition  the  skill  and  cheap  labor  of 
that  country,  and  thus  enabled  her  to  monopolize,  at  a  great  profit,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  business  of  manufacturing  cotton,  and  to  supply  me  markets  of  the 
civilized  world  with  the  manufactured  article.    In  this  way  the  cotton  planter 
has  aided  the  British  empire,  in  making  voiy  large  additions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.    Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness in  Great  Britain,  when  we  state  that  its  various  departments  embrace  nearly 
one-half  of  the  external  trade  of  that  country,  and  that  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  persons  depend  on  it  for  support.    Under  different  circumstances,  there 
might  have  been  a  different  result.    Had  the  cotton  growing  regions  possessed 
the  British  manufacturing  skill,  and, found  it  more  profitable  to  manufacture  the 
raw  material  than  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  foreign  market,  little,  if  any  more,  would 
have  been  produced  than  could  have  been  manufactured  at  home.    Great  Britain 
would  then  have  been  deprived  of  the  material,  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
her  great  wealth,  and  which  she  could  neither  have  produced  nor  purchased. 
At  uuB  time,  she  would  have  by  no  means  been  what  she  is,  in  point  of  wealth 
and  greatness.    The  cotton  growing  regions  would  have  saved  to  themselves  the 
amount  paid  on  their  produce,  for  profits,  commissions,  freights, ^insurance,  &c. 
and,  till  within  a  few  years  past,  heavy  duties  in  British  ports.    They  might 
have  supplied  every  market  in  the  world  with  the  manufactured  fabric,  ^d 
thereby  nave  realized  the  profits  accruing  from  the  manufacturing  process,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  culture.    Considering  the  vast  amount  of  wealth  created  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  what  might  now  have  been  the  con- 
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dition  of  our  ovn  States,  and  eepeciidly  those  of  tlie  Seath»  had  all  our  cotton 
been  wrought  at  home,  instead  of  being,  in  its  raw  state,  transported  across  the 
Atlantic  for  a  market  In  order  to  illustrate  this  point,  we  will  refer  to  Britidii 
statistics. 

Except  a  comparatirdj  small  quantity  in  the  East  Indies,  and  an  inconsid- 
erable ouantitjr  in  the  West  Indies,  no  cotton  is  produced  in  the  British  domin- 
ions. That  raised  in  the  East  Indies  has  to  be  transported  twelve  thousand 
miles,  to  reach  the  manufactory.  In  fact,  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  supplied 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  from  all  the  world  except  the  United 
States,  is  less  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  actual  consumption.  The  remainder  is 
supplied  by  our  own  cotton  growers.  In  the  year  1840,  there  was  entered,  at 
the  different  ports  in  the  kingdom,  592,965,504  pounds.  The  United  States  fur- 
nished 488,572,510  pounds-^more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  Of  the  above 
(quantity  (592,965,504  lbs.)  531,197,659  pounds  were  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion— ^the  remainder,  for  re-exportation.  Suppose  the  above  to  have  been  all  the 
cotton  raised  in  the  world — Great  Britain  must  then  have  curtailed  her  manu- 
facturing operations  four-fifths,  provided  the  United  States  had  manufactured 
all  their  own  cotton  ;  that  being  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion  funuahed 
by  them. 

On  the  supposition  here  stated>  had  all  the  cotten  exported  from  this  countiy 
to  Great  Britain  been  manufactured  here,  under  circumstances  similar  to  thoee 
connected  with  manufactures  there,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  amount  of  wealth 
there  created  by  the  business,  would  have  been  added  to  the  wealth  of  our  own 
country.  It  may  be  said,  there  are  eotton  growing  countries,  besides  the  United 
States,  and  manufacturing  countries  in  Europe,  other  than  Great  Britain  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  American  cotton  planter  and  manufacturer  could  not 
monopolize  the  market  of  the  world.  Hence  it  will  be  said.  Great  Britain  could 
derive  supplies  of  cotton  from  other  sources,  and,  with  oth&c  manufacturing 
countries  wnich  could  do  the  same,  stall  control  the  markets.  All  this  is  more 
easily  said  than  done. 

2.  DB  KALB  FACTORY,  SOUTH  CAKOLINA. 

There  has  been  so  little  said  about  the  DeEalb  Factory  and  its  varioofl  im- 
provementa,  in  the  public  prints,  that  it  is  often  overlooked  as  an  evidence  of 
southern  skill  and  enterpnse.  A  visit  to  the  Factory  a  few  evenings  sinee  ena- 
bled us  to  gather  the  following  ftcts,  which  we  give  our  readers,  as  much  to 
show  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Monummtal  Ihwn,  as  to  prove  ihat  the 
SouUi  can  embark  with  success  and  profit  in  that  channel  of  human  industry. 

The  stock  is  divided  into  four  smres ;  Thos.  Lang,  Thos.  J.  Ancrura,  and 
William  Anderson,  owning  each  a  share ;  the  fourth  is  owned  by  A.  Toung,  and 
William  Gardner,  the  skiluul  superiatendent,  whose  personal  attention  is  oon- 
standy  given  to  the  various  branches  of  the  establisnment.  The  FaetoiT  was 
established  in  1838,  with  1,000  spincHes,  for  making  jfom,  but  up  to  1846  th^ 
were  sraduallv  increased,  so  that  now  Uiey  nearly  double  that  number.  1,8610 
spindles  and  lO  looms  now  run  daily,  making  ifam  and  cotton  <miabttrg»,  afeid 
consuming  cotton"  equal  in  amount  to  a  mill  of  three  or  four  thousand  spindlas, 
according  to  calculations  usually  made  at  the  Korth. 

The  annual  consumption  of  cotton  is  about  360,000  pounds.  Last  year  over 
1,000  bales  were  consumed,  and  during  the  past  monui  99  bales  wei<e  worked 
up,  making  84K)5  jpounds  yarn,  and  47,953  yards  osnaburgs.  The  otaaburn 
weigh  halfa  pound  to  the  yard,  and  are  well  known  in  the  northern  and  soutA- 
em  markets-'-and  we  learn  from  one  of  the  Company,  that  thev  always  com- 
manded a  higher  price  than  those  made  at  the  North.  The  montnly  expense  of 
the  establishment  is  something  less  than  $900.  Most  of  these  figures  were  taken 
from  the  Books  of  the  Company,  and  can  be  relied  on  as  being  correct 

There  are  about  twenty  weavers  employed,  all  white  females,  each-one  attend- 
ing to  about  two  looms— one  or  two  to  more— and  each  receiving  wages  from 
twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  month-^-an  amount  far  greater  than  they  realized 
before  their  connection  with  the  Factory,  and  sufficient  to  secure  the  necessary 
comforts  of  life,  and  create  a  small  sinking  fund  if  desired.  For  several  years 
past,  black$  were  the  principal  operatives,  except  in  the  department  of  Weaving; 
out  white  operatives  are  now  ffenerally  emploved,  because  thev  are  less  difilcut 
to  procure.    The  hlackM  have  been  wehargea,  except  about  thir^  that  belong 
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to^the  Oompttrf— the  tehHe  operatires  number  now  Berenty-two,  male  and  fe* 
male.  We  are  informed  that  the  experience  of  the  Company  is,  Uiat  the  blodct, 
as  operatives,  can  compare  favorably  with  the  tohiU*,  and  under  some  circum- 
stances may  be  preferred.  We  believe  the  Ck>mpany  have  never  realized  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  but  they  have  constantly  invested  the  pro' 
fits  in  additional  improvement,  so  that  the  sum  now  invested  is  about  double 
the  original  stock. 

The  enterprising  proprietors  have  not  confined  their  o]>erations  to  making 
yam  and  otnaiAmv*^  but  use  their  immense  water  pqwer  to  drive  other  machinery. 

A  Grist  Mill  bnngs  to  the  Company  one  thousand  bushels  of  com  in  toll, 
and  the  Mill  to  grind  bark,  supplies  an  extensive  Tannery  at  hand,  where  large 
quantities  of  good  leather  are  prepared.  In  connection  with  the  tannery ,  a  Shoe 
Factory  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years,  where  an  excellent  article  of  negro 
shoes,  pegged  and  sewed,  is  made,  of  which  thousands  are  sold  annually,  far 
superior,  we  believe,  to  the  northern  made  shoe  sold  at  the  same  price.  The 
Workmen  belong  to  the  South,  and  use  leather  tanned  at  their  very  door.  It  is 
truly  gratifying  to  observe  such  unmistakable  evidences  of  southern  enterprise, 
and  the  important  duties  taught -the  South,  by  their  success  in  so  many  dq>art- 
ments  of  human  labor. 

The  Factory  Village,  where  the  operatives  reside,  is  pleasantly  situated.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-four  constitute  the  white  population,  and  their  neat  cottages 
and  thriving  gardens  present  a  handsome  appearance,  indicative  of  comfort  and 
contentment. 

The  moral  and  mental  culture  of  these  families  receive  great  attention.  A 
daUy  school  for  their  children  is  kept  through  the  week,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
every  Sabbath  morning  members  of  the  various  churches  in  town  meet  them  in 
Sunday  School,  which  we  are  informed  is  well  attended  by  old  and  young,  and 
is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.    But  this  is  not  all. 

On  every  SaDbatn  evening  at  five  o'clock,  some  one  of  the  dii^nes  in  town, 
preaches  in  their  newly  erected  place  of  worship.  This  duty  is  performed  by 
the  preachers  alternately,  and  we  believe  they  never  fail  to  meet  a  full  congre* 
grntion.  We  are  told  tliat  this  little  ViUage  can  well  compare,  in  point  of  morids 
and  good  order,  with  any  in  the  Union,  of  the  same  sise,  and  doubtless  much  of 
it  is  attributable  to  the  interest  manifested  by  the  church  in  town  in  their  spir- 
itual welfare. 

If  the  example  of  this  enei^getic  Company,  in  carrying  on  successfully  various 
departments  of  mechanical  industry,  were  judiciously  followed  throughout  the 
country,  ntm-inUrcourtt  with  the  North  would  not  appear  so  utterly  impractica- 
ble as  some  have  imagined  it ;  and  the  South,  prospering  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  her  resources  and  energies,  would  steadily  advance  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance, self-sustained  and  inaep^dent  of  Uie  world.— Cmnim  JaumaL 

3.  MOBILE  AKD  OHIO  RAILEOAD— No.  3.* 

"  The  survey  of  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay  proves  that  remarkable  changes 
have  taken  place  since  the  survey  by  Major  Kearney,  United  States  Topograph- 
ical Engineers,  in  1622,  and  that  by  Major  Ogden,  u  nited  States  Corps  of  Enn- 
neers,  in  1841."  *'In  1822  the  greatest  depth  which  could  be  taken  over  &e 
bar  was  seventeen  feet;  in  1841,  it  was  nineteen  feet^  in  1847,  it  was  twenty 
and  three-quarter  feet,  each  at  mean  low  water."  '*  With  the  present  depth,  our 
heaviest  steam  frigates  can  enter  and  find  secure  anchora^  in  Mobile  Bay;  and, 
should  the  depth  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  it  has  for  the  last  six 
years,  it  will  not  be  long  before  our  largest  frigates  may  do  so  also." 

While  the  entrance  to  this  harbor  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  that  of  Pensacola 
is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  nearly  its  stationary  point;  so  that,  at  the  present 
ratio  of  progression,  in  a  few  years,  a  greater  depth  may  hb  carried  over  the  bar 
into  Mobile  Bay,  than  into  any  other  harbor  of  the  Gulf.  At  present,  ships  of 
laive  tonnage  are  compelled  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  about  twenty  or  twen<y-five 
miles  below  the  city,  and  employ  lighters  to  receive  and  discharge  their  cargoes; 
as  vessels  drawing  more  than  eleven  feet  cannot  come  to  the  wharves.  Mobile 
River  is  divided,  a  few  miles  above  the  city,  into  several  channels,  one  of  which 
debouches  at  Mobile,  while  a  larger  body  of  water  (Spanish  River,  as  it  is  * 

^ II  ■■■      Ml  •  I       I     I  I  I  ■- 

*  Conllaned  f^om  Beptemter  nnoiber. 
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named),  diverges  to  the  east,  and  empties  into  the  bay  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island  which  it  forms.  By  erecting  a  dam  or  pier  at  the  head  of  this  island, 
across  Spanish  River,  it  is  belieyed  that  the  vhoie  m^  be  made  to  flow  in  a 
single  channel  past  the  city  and  find  its  outlet  into  the  bay  at  that  point.  This 
would  produce  a  current  sufficiently  powerful  to  wash  out  the  channel  speedily, 
and,  with  a  moderate  expenditure,  water  enough  could  be  obtained  to  bring  at 
all  times  the  largest  ships  to  the  wharves. 

Mobile  is  more  accessible  from  the  Gulf  than  New  Orleans.  She  is  xtearer 
Havana  than  either  New  Orleans  or  Charleston,  and  is  better  situated  than  ei- 
ther of  those  cities  for  supplying  the  great  valley  with  West  India  products. 
A  central  position  on  the  Gulf— an  elevated  and  healthy  location — an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water— the  best  harbor  on  the  coast;  all  these  elements  combine 
to  make  Mobile  the  most  favorable  point  that  could  be  selected  for  the  terminus 
of  a  great  trunk,  like  the  projected  railway  to  the  Ohio. 

To  a  private  citizen  of  Mobile,  M.  J.  D.  Baldwyn,  Esq.,  belongs  the  honor  of 
originating  this  magnificent  project.  The  continuous  and  rapid  diminution  of 
the  trade  of  Mobile  with  the  interior  for  several  successive  years,  the  maik^ 
change  in  the  character  of  that  trade,  and  the  inevitable  transformation,  not  far 
distant,  of  one  of  the  most  active  commercial  cities  of  the  South,  into  a  mere 
depot  for  the  storage  and  transhipment  of  cotton  bales^  had  forced  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  reflecting  men  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  depression,  and 
b^  a  natural  seauence  led  them  in  quest  of  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  active 
mind  of  Mr.  Baldwyn  was  the  first  to  comprehend  the  immense  importance  of  a 
railway  connection  between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  favorable  position  of  Mobile  for  its  southern  terminus.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  magnitude  oi  the  project,  he  sought  to  enlist  the  public  feeling  in 
its  behalf,  and  soon  succeeded  in  awakenin^g  a  deep  interest  among  his  fellow 
citizens.  This  resulted  in  a  call  for  a  public  meeting,  which  was  held  accord- 
ingly in  the  city  of  Mobile  on  the  evening  of  January  11th,  1847,  and  was  nu- 
merously attended.  From  that  period  may  be  dated  the  birth  of  this  gigantie 
enterprise. 

Tennessee  was  the  first  State  to  bestow  a  charter  upon  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company ;  and  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  true  interests  of  her 
people,  she  sought  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  the  work  by  the  most  liberal 
provisions,  and  accompanied  the  instrument  with  a  noble  testimonial  of  favor, 
in  the  shape  of  a  State  subscription  of  over  $600,000.  The  le^slature  of  Ala- 
bama soon  after  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Coinpany,  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000 ;  which  was  followed  by  Mississippi  and  Kentucky,  with  grants  of 
the  right  of  waj  through  those  States,  and  an  extension  of  all  thfi  chartered  priv- 
ileges appertaining  to  the  company  under  their  act  of  incoiporation  in  Ala- 
bama. In  May  last,  books  were  opened  in  Mobile  for  subscription  to  the  capital 
stock,  and  in  twenty  days  the  sum  of  $650,000  was  subscribed  in  that  city. 
The  company  was  then  oi^^anixed  by  the  election  of  president  and  directors, 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  necessary  steps  preliminary 
to  the  commencement  of  the  work  Having  thus  briefly  alludea  to  tiie  incep- 
tion of  this  great  enterprise,  and  its  progress  to  the  present  time,  we  proceed  to 
examine  its  merits  as  an  investment  for  capital. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  country  has*  been  made  by  Lewis  Troost,  esq., 
en^neer,  whose  reconoissance  has  resulted  m  the  discoverr  of  the  ^itire  feasi- 
bility of  the  project,  and  in  the  recommendation  of  the  following,  as  the  most 
favorable  route : — Commencing  at  Mobile,  the  route  proposed  extends  up  the 
valley  of  the  Ohickasawbogue,  until  it  strikes  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Tombigbee  and  Escatawba  rivers— follows  t^iis  ridge  to  the  head  of  the  Esea- 
tawba — from  thence,  continuing  its  general  northerly  direction,  and  passing  near 
the  towns  of  Marion,  Macon  and  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  to  the  Tennessee  Hiver, 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  below  the  Big  Bend  Shoals,  a  distance  of  about  3h^ 
miles  from  Mobile.  From  thence,  through  the  towns  of  Jackson  and  Trenton 
in  Tennessee,  and  Moscow  in  Kentucky,  to  its  terminus  on  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er, at  the  town  of  Columbus,  Kentucky,  16  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  470  miles  from  Mobile. 

This  will  be  the  loncest  railroad  in  the  TJnitod  States  under  a  single  charter. 
Great  as  is  its  length,  however,  the  general  surface  of  the  country  is  so  singu- 
larly adapted  to  its  favoraUe  constniction,  that  the  route  need  vaiy  little  from 
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an  air  line  connecting  the  termini.  The  absence  of  large  streams  (the  longest 
bridge  required  being  over  Obion  River,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  about  180 
feet  span),  the  freedom  from  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  heavy  rock  excavations, 
as  shown  by  the  reconnoissance  of  Mr.  Troost,  the  abundance  of  suitable  tim- 
ber, the  li^ht  grade,  which  is  either  level,  or  descending  toward  the  Gulf,  in 
the  direction  of  heavy  freights — ^these  are  characteristics  which  are  seldom 
found  imited,  but  which  exist  here.  From  these  facts,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  a  railroad  of  considerable"  length  could  be  built  between  any  other  two 
points  in  the  United  States  at  as  small  a  cost  per  mile,  or  one  capable  of  trans- 
porting freight  and  passengers  at  as  cheap  a  rate  with  profit  to  the  stockholders. 

By  comparing  Mr.  Troost's  report  of  the  topographical  character  of  the  coun- 
try upon  tne  route  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rauroad,  with  the  cost  of  other  works 
already  completed  in  the  South,  in  sections  presenting  similar  general  features, 
we  are  enabled,  in  the  absence  of  an  accurate  instrumental  survey,*  to  make  a 
reasonable  approximation  to  the  amount  reqt^ired  to  construct  and  equij)  this 
road,  ready  for  business.  The  following  estimates,  made  upon  this  basis,  it  is  be- 
lieved, win  be  found  to  exceed,  rather  than  fall  short  of,  the  actual  coat  of  this  work : 
Cofit  of  grading  (including  bridgei  and  culvertu)  ready  for  ■nperstnicture, 

470  milep,  at  an  average  of  ^3,500  per  mile, f  1,645,000 

Cost  of  superstructure,  counting  the  rail  at  56  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  tlie 

iron  at  165  per  ton  of  2.240  pounds,  inclu4!ing  depots,  water  stations, 

sidetracks,  &c.,  &c.,  at  99,780  per  nllet 4,596,600 

Cast  of  locomotives,  freight^  baggage  and  passenger  cars,  &c.,  &c.,  to  place 

tlie  road  in  efficient  worlcing  condition,  say 400,606 


Total  cost  of  road  and  equipments, |6,850,000 

Bein^  a  little  over  $14,500  per  mile. 

This  railroad,  when  completed,  must  depend  upon  the  following  sources  of 
revenue:  > 

1st  The  travel  and  freight  supplied  by  the  country  along  the  line. 

2d.  The  through  travel,  and  such  portion  of  the  freight  passing  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  as  can  be  diverted  to  the  rail- 
road from  the  Mississippi  River. 

3d.  The  transportation  of  the  mails. 

First  The  lo<il  trade  and  travel.  The  following  table,  prepared  with  care, 
and  based  upon  the  estimates  derived  from  Patent  Office  Reports,  and  other  re- 
liable sources,  exhibits  the  population  and  resources  of  the  country  through 
which  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  pass,  and  the  adjacent  sections,  which 
will  be  dependent  upon  and  furnish  traffic  to  that  road  : 

fopclahon  and  froduois  or  oountrt  on  thk  route  or  mobile  anb  ohio  raiuioa'd 

IN  1847. 
Twelve  counties  in  Alabama,  namely,  Mobile,  Washington.  Choctaw,  Bompter,  Pickens, 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Limestone,  Madison,  Morgan : 

rounds  of  wool, ISO^OOO 

<•        tobacco,.. 177,000 


Population 241,600 

Bosbelsofwhtat, 450000 

•4        corn 10,400,000 

••        oats, 686,600 

4.        rye, 26,^0 

u        potatoes, 394,U00 

Tomofbay, , 3,000 

Pounds  of  cotton, 71,000.000 

Nineteen  counties  in  Missinippi,  namely,  Attala,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Clark,  Itawamba, 
Kemper,  Laftiyette,  Lauderdale,  Lowndes,  Monroe,  Neslioba,  Newton,  Noxubee,  Oktibbeha, 
Pontotoc,  Tippah,  Tisharoingo,  Winston,  Yallabnsha : 


Number  of  horses  and  mules,  . . .  55,500 

<*        neatcatUe, 29S,200 

"        sheep 106,150 

"        awlne, 598,000 

Poultry,  ^rahie, |173,100 


Population, 227,500 

Bushels  of  wheat, 372,300 

corn, 5,604,500 

u        oats, '..  450,300 

M        rye, 7.650 

u        potatoes, 341,600 

Tons  of  hay, 350 

Pounds  of  cotton, 67,500,000 


Pounds  of  wool, 130,200 

<'        tobacco, 130  000 

Number  of  horses  and  mules,  •• .  57,500 

t«        neat  cattle, 275,000 

**        sheep, 65,100 

•«        swine, 528,300 

Poultry,  value, |212,700 


*  Such  a  survey  will  be  comntenced  early  in  November,  under  ihe  direction  of  John  Childe, 
esq.,  as  Chief  Engineer.    [For  this  survpy,  see  Com.  Rev.,  July,  1849.— Eo.J 
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Twenty  eoantlei  In  Tenof Nee,  namelj,  Benton,  Calrolt,  Dyer,  PayetCi,  Otbioo,  ffardematf-r 
Hardin,  Bay  wood,  Benderaon,  Henry,  Hkkman,  Hoinphrcys,  Lawrenee,-  MeNairy,  Madtoon 
Obkm,  Perry,  Mewart,  Wayne,'Weakley ; 


Fepvlatlon, 

Boshela  of  wheat,. 

M       eom,  **i 


t68,100 

2,635,000 

14,804,360 

1,884,400 

64,600 

6484)00 

8,100 

Aranda  of  cotton, 18,270,000 


rye,.... 
of  liay,.>. 


Povnde  of  wool, , 

•*        tebaeeo, 

Nunber  of  boreee  and  naleB, . . 

M        Mateattle, 

«        ebeep, 

M        MTlae,  #• ' 

Poultry,  iraioe, 


608,100 

15,87430 

96,500 

29M00 

S5ff500 

1.047,61)0 

I339MP 


Six  eouBtlli  In  Kealaelcy,  nanNiy,  Ballard,  Calloway,  Orarrae,  Btekiuii,  MeOraekaa,  Mar- 

Poondaof  wool,  ..# ••.  •* 


Pofwlatloii,  ••'<•' 

Boabela  of  wheat,* 

M        corB,-« 


•*-       rye,  •• 

•*        potatoea,  •*. 

TOM^haiyv*..^ 

Amadvof  eotton,  •••.  • 


.')4,309> 

288;000 

3480,000 

.634,500 

13,350 

80,500 

1,850 

550/100 


NiUBber  of  boraea  and  mnlea, . . .  .- 
*•        neaft  cattle,  «r 


M        sheep,. 
M       twine, 
Ponltry,Talue,... 


83,300 

14,850 

33,150 

46,150 

105,500" 

137,508 


KsoAjnruLATtmk 


■#.  .•  .-»■#• 


POpWiattOII,  rv  • 

lahela  of  wheat, ..  .^ 
**■  com,  ...«• 
««       oate, 

••       ry, < 

M       potatoes*. 

Tom  of  hay, 

of 


I .  •• ..  • 


761,300 

3,675,300 

32388,850 

3|6644)00 

IOi;750 

1,474400 

13,400 

157,330,000 


PoundiofwooV • •-'  914,600' 

<*-       tobacco^. ^  18,671,300 

Number  of  horaes  and  Dralea,...^-  3341350* 

•^       fteal  cattle,. ^  835,75(^ 

•<       lAieepr 470M> 

«        awlnf, 3,379,400 

PoQltry,T<hie, |6S:^50O 


These  filtj-MT€s  eountdes  embrace  an  area  •#  noro  tha»  35,000  stfoaie  miles,- 
ted  comprise  iHtliiB  their  limits  some  of  the  most  fotile  laads  of  the  Sooth. 
Kuch  of  the  countiy  is  remote  firom*  market,  and,  consequently,  is  cemparatawlj 
new  and  unsettled.  The  stimulus  given  to  the  erowth  of  these  districts  bj  tlie 
construction  of  a  raOroad  through*  them,  wotila  101  them  up  rapidhr  wiui  an- 
active  population,  which  would  famish  a  constantly  increasing  trame  to  the 
load,  if  ve  mi^  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  Iscal  support  that  would  be  t«n- 
^Bted  to  the  Momle  and  Ohio  Kauroad,  from  a  comparison  with  the  population 
and  resources  c^  districts  travemed  hj  other  railroads,  and  the  busUess  tiier 
«eale,  we  mast  conclude  that  this  source  of  reremie  akme  would  jUl^d  a  mod- 
snte  income  to  tiie  stockholders. 

4  HIKERAL  ABSOUBGES  OF  ASKAN8AS. 

Thors'  ean  aeareely  be  neatloiisd  aeiaile  ore  or  miseral  whieh  la  notiinnnA In  o«r  Siala. 
ftoa,  copper,  lead,  tin,  allver  aad  gold ;  limeaione  and  marble,  (br  oaeftil  and  ornaaeatal  par* 
posei  r  roofing  Blate  and  other  durable  matarlala  for  eoastmetlon ;  landi  for  the  naanlafitara 
or  f laai ;  elaya  of  all  grades,  froai  theae  aokable  for  the  flaaet  poredafai,  down  to  the  coat- 
■Km  brick ;  aalt  and  aluia,  narla  and  other  mineral  manarea,  proper  for  the  IraproTeoMot  of 
the  aoll,  etc,  an  aeattered  far  and  wide  throogboat  oar  State,  and  all  lying  like  ao  moch  waaia 
■aterlal,  beeaoae  we  lack  the  enterpriie  to  make  a  ehigle  eflbrt  to  fife  pnbUeity  to  thaaa  facta 
In  eoeh  a  manner  aa  will  attract  attention  from  abroad  I 

There  to  probably  no  other  State  In  the  Union,  more  plentlfiilly  aopplled,  with  mere  valoable 
depoelu  of  iron;  and  yet,  while  the  cUiaeaa  of  other  Statee  are  amaeaing  wealth  br  tSeif 
Aimaces  and  forgea,  there  to  not,  we  believe,  a  ahigle  fornaoe  In  operation  within  oar  llmita. 
fa  the  northern  portion  of  our  State,  l»  the  White  Tlver  region,  where  the  facUltiea  for  water 
power  are  without  timft,  and  where  the  meaM  of 'tfaaaportatlon  are  aa  convenient  aa  could  be 
dealredV  the  beda  of  iron  are  inexhanatible,- copper  to  abundant,  and  ailver  haa  lately  been  die* 
covered  In  conaiderable  qnantiUee. 

The  only  point  at  which  lead  to  laceetaAilly  ndned,  to  ia  the  vicinity  of  thto  dty ;  yet  from 
the  dtocoverlM  thAt  have  been  made,  it  to  believed  that  the  practiced  eye  of  a  geojogtot  would 
be  enabled  to  detect  throughout  the  vaat  region  between  theae  *•  digglns  "  and  the  aorthera 
boundary  of  ou)r  State,  many  locatlona  where  thto  vahuble  ore  might  be  profitably  ratoad. 

In  the  mining  operatlona  now  going  on  near  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  one  cannot  help  ad- 
mtrlng  the  energy  and  peneverance  with  which  the  hidden  treaauree  are  ioaght  for  and  obtain- 
ed. But  a  fow  montha  ago,  a  amall  parcel  of  ore  taken  from  the  bed  of  a  branch,  waa  all  that 
waa  vtalble ;  sow  the  earth  literally  groaaa  under  the  weight  of  the  immenae  mamaa  o^ort 
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filed  ttpMi  tit  Mrfaee.  At  tbt  vein  recently  dieeerered,  two  nlnere  have  teken  ap  at  leut 
eighty  or  ninety  torn  of  mineral  wKbln  tlie  laat  four  weeks,  a^larfe  proportion  of  wblcli  li 
argentlferoui  lead  ore.  Thle  makei  three  regular  ^md  well-defined  4elni,  proven  to  be  of 
f  real  Talae,  besidef  eiiiht  or  ten  others  In  prospeethre,  all  discovered  on  an  area  of  net  exceed- 
ing two  4ieres.  The  same  Indications  that  exist  at  these  mines,  present  thesBselvee  over  a  vast 
•extent  of  eovntry,  as  yet  entirely  unexplored. — jirkmutat  Democrat. 
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1.  BARinrELL'8  TRASTSLATH)]^  OF  OIRiJSDIK. 

Lteturet  4tn  DrmaHe  LUtraturt^  er  tks  Emplo9m*tU  tf  tk4  Passions  in  tks  i>»MM,  iptsint 
Mark  Oirmriin,  tramsUtsd  frsm  tks  Frsnck  kf  Bsksrt  O.  BarnmsU,  sf  Xsm  Orisons, 
Jfltm  Fork,  JfypUtsn,  9f  Cs^  JTsm  (Mssms,  J.  A.  Stssl^  1849. 

The  moral  of  this  work  Is  excellent,  and  It  admirably  contrasts  the  andent  and  modern  dra- 
matic schools,  showing  the  peeollaritlos  of  either.  The- passions  are  analysed  and  compart 
with  profoaiid  critical  discrimination,  and  every  thing  Calse  in  their  exhibition  Jostly  ceusufed. 
flThen  it  Is  reflected  that  in  all  times  and  in  all  conntrles  the  drama  has  been  illustrsled  by  the 
highest  efforts  of  taiman  genius  and  powec,  we  can  well  imagine  the  dIseusslODs  and  eritlclsms 
«f  the  work  before  ns  to  posMss  the  keenest  interest«nd  to  be  replete  with  the  OMMt  vatasMe 
iBstnietloB. 

Mc  Barnwell,  whom  we  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  as  a  warm  personal  friend,  has  per- 
Ibrmed  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  translator,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  compensated  for  bis  labors  by 

4  libeKsl  public  Tke  chief  defiict  that  we  have  noticed  in  his  work.  Is  a  too  literal  rendering 
of  language  into  language,  which  has  the  effect  of  marring  oeeMionally  bis  otJMrwIse  most  «x- 
celleiit  English. 

a.  NOTT  ON  THE  PHTSIOAL  HISTORY  OF  MAK. 

Two  Lseturss  on  tks  Bihlieal  end  Pkysiesl  Historf  ^f  Msn :  dsUvsrsd  bf  invUsHon  from  tks 
ekair  of  PoUtkal  Eeonomf,  <te.,  sf  tks  UtUvsrsitf  sf  Lomisiana,  in  Doesmbsr,  1848*  *y  Js- 
siak  e.  Jfott^M.  D^  of  Mohils,    ^iw  Orisons^  J,  it  Stsolr—B,  M.  J^orwtsn^  s(c,  1848. 

Having  InvUed  Dr.  Nott  4o  deliver  these  leelures  befoee  our  chair  in  the  Univiemity,  fegvdfnf 
the  sdenee  of  Politleal  Beoiiomy  incapable  of  completion  without  some  reference  to  the  natural 
history  of  man,  we  regretted  the  unfavorable  cireumstanees  which  pnevented  a  large  attend- 
Ance,  and  requested  Dr.  Nott  to  commit  them  to  print  for  the  benefit  as  well  of  the  public  at 
large  an  fbr  that  of  the  inielllgent  audience  who  were  present.  Dr.  Nott  has  compiled  with  tbe 
request,  and  the  elegant  volume  befbre  us  Is  the  result. 

Ethnological  researches,  or  those  relating  to  the  mental  and  physical  diflbrences  botwena 
mankind,  are  now  being  prosecuted  In  Europe  and  this  country  with  gr«at  zest  and  aMHIy. 
Many  new  and  remarkable  facts  and  principles  are  being  developed  which  must  In  time  huve 
great  inflttenee  upon  the  systems  of  economy  and  legislation  which  are  fersMd.  If  the  wiKf 
of  the  human  race,  meaning  their  common  origin  from  one  parent  stock,  ever  Iblls  to  the  ground. 
It  is  evident,  unless  we  favor  the  »  bed  of  Procruates,'*'  many  of  the  principles  now  deemed 
mnivsrsai  must  go  with  It.  We  are  not  afraid  of  truth,  ftom  any  quarter  or  on  «ny  sokjeet, 
wbatsrer  may  be  the  result.  Man*s  progress  Is  only' truly  onward,  when  error  Is  diasipaied  in 
his  path. 

Hereafter  we  shaU  make  some  v«loable  extracts  Oram  thess  lectures,  which  relate  to  the  M'sgrs 

05  a  distinct  caee  Incapable  of  assimllatloii  or  unassiMed  progress,  and  which  show  u  p  the  absurd- 
ities and  wickedness  of  the  abolitionists  and  their  echemes  In  colors  which  are  unfading. 

Dr.  Nott  does  not  desire,  but  does  not  (bar  discussion  and  criticism.  He  separates  hlsoself  In 
no  wise  from  the  Bible,  but  clalsM  for  his  views  a  perlisct  harmony  witk  It  in  all  those  polnte 
where  that  sacred  work  undertakes  to  teach  and  whece  It  U  correctly  expounded.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  several  years  ago  Dr.  Nott.  who  Is  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profbmlon  of 
MoUle,  conducted  through  the  pages  of  the  Soutksm  Qumrtsrtf  Esview  an  elaborate  and  pro- 
tracted discussion  upon  these  points.  In  which  he  asserted,  defended  and  maintained,  his  position 
with  great  strength  of  reasoning  and  erudition.  The  present  voIubm  Is  a  Airther  expression  of 
the  subject,  aided  by  the  new  light  whieh  It  Is  %wtif  day  reoeiviAg. 

a.  M'CULLOH  ON  SUGAR,  ETO. 

JlsporU  in  rHation  to  Sugsr  and  Hydrowistsrs,  by  Prtfsssor  R,  8*  JITCnilokt  PkiUdslpkim, 

1849. 
We  are  indebted  to  Profbssor  M*Culloh  for  a  handsomdy  hound  oopy  of  the  newodltkm  of 
liisflugar  Reports,  containing  much  addlttonal  matter.    As  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  work 
orill  be  extensively  clsculated  la  iKuiisiana,  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  ior  us  to  enter  into  any 
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•OAlysUi  of  it,  whkh  bti  indeed  in  tlie  old  edition  hMn  pretty  well  done  already.  It  contains  « 
vast  quantity  of  information  upon  the  subject  dIscusBcd,  talcen  In  every  point  of  view,  and  we 
talie  to  ourselves  some  credit  in  being  tbe  only  periodical  in  America  addressed  to  the  su^ar  In. 
terests — beinc  the  first,  too,  to  advocate  ibem.  In  the  work  of  Prof.  M  *Cu]loh  will  be  found,  per- 
haps, one  hundred  references  to  the  volumes  of  the  Commercial  Aevtew,  and  the  able  practkjJ 
writers  It  has  ftarnished.  Should  not  this  stimulate  the  sugar  planters  to  extend  us  «  hearty 
support,  which  has,  alas !  been  never  yet  vouchsafed  1  We  have  even  lost  support  from  otiier 
sources  by  talking  too  much  about  sugar.  - 


4.  FENNER'S  MEDICAL  REPORTS. 

Pr0»peetu*  of  «  volume  to  be  publiaked  anMualljf  of  Southern  Medical  Reperltf  ineluHuf  tke 
auhjeete  of  MeteorologHt  Medical  Topography  and  Diseases^  by  E  D.  Fenner,  M.  D^  ^ 
Jtew  0rl»M9, 

We  wish  all  suoceas  to  this  proposed  enterprise  from  our  friend.  Dr.  Feaner,  who  is  ona  of 
the  most  energetic,  laborious  and  usefbl  medical  writers  of  our  tiroes — who  was  one  of  tbe  pa- 
rents of  tbe  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal,  lung  one  of  its  editors,  and  always  first  ainong 
its  contributors.  We  commend  him  and  his  labors  to  the  courtesies  and  support  of  the  pro^ 
fesslon. 

5.  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AKD  CONTRIBUTORS. 

W%beg  those  who  are  indebted  fbr  the  old  series  of  the  Review,  or  fsr  tbe  volume  which  is 
now  in  course  of  publication,  to  remit  us  promptly  their  dues  through  the  mail,  without  wall- 
ing for  the  call  of  an  agent,  which  is  always  an  expense  to  us  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent^ 
and  which  takes  away  almost  all  the  profits  of  tbe  Review.  If  our  subscribers  would  pay  us 
in  this  way,  it  would  be  easier  to  them,  prevent  us  from  being  ever  embarrassed,  and  enisle 
such  improvements  to  be  put  upon  the  Review  as  would  soon  carry  it  to  highest  perfBctton. 
They  may  send  bills  of  any  good  bank,  or  an  order  upon  New  Orleans  factors.  Let  us  beg, 
too,  that  each  will  exert  himself  to  add  to  our  lists  at  least  one  new  subscriber. 

We  have  on  hand  for  the  next  number  several  able  articlest  and  assure  all  who  have  not  yet 
been  attended  to,  that  their  time  will  soon  come.  After  a  short  absence,  the  editor  will  be 
again,  he  trusts,  at  his  post  In  New  Orleans,  very  long  before  the  appearance  of  this  ntitnber, 
and  will  remain  there  steadily,  except  to  attend  the  Memphis  convention,  until  next  August. 

The  circulars  of  the  Census  Board  and  the  Patent  Ofilce,  Washington,  have  been  received 
and  will  be  attended  to. 

6.  TO  THE  PLANTERS.-SUGAR  AND  COTTON. 

The  importance  of  an  aocnct  in  New  Orleans  in  connection  with  the  Rev  lew,  to  aid  tlie 
planters  In  the  purehaee  and  sale  of  eetatea^  has  frequently  sujtgested  itself.  We  have  deter- 
mined to  start  it.  As  the  Review  circulates  largely  in  all  the  southern  and  western  Htates, 
and  is  now  getting  a  northern  circulation,  planters  will  have  an  oppartunlty  of  offering  tlielr 
estates  to  the  best  advantage.  They  will  be  charged  for  the  advertisement  of  estates,  accordinf 
to  the  space  occupied,  and  time  advertised,  on  reasonable  CsrsM,  in  the  pages  of  the  Review, 
as  will  be  agreed  upon.  When  sales  are  effected  through  tbe  aokncy,  tbe  usual  conunission 
will  be  charged.  Editorial  notiw  will  be  called  to  the  esutes.  Messrs.  U.  Weld  k,  Co.,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Review,  able  and  energetic  business  men,,  will  take  exclueiut  charge  of  this  de- 
partment. In  the  present  number  we  call  attention  to^  a  large  plantation  in  Attakapaa.  Louisi- 
ana, among  our  advertisements. 

in?*  All  letters  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Review  will  be  directed  to  Weld  A  Co.,  New 
Orleans ;  all  relating  to  editorial,  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  care  of  Weld  Bt  Co.,  puMiabers  Com- 
mercial Review,  New  Orleans. 


7.  OUR  BOUND  VOLUMES  COMPLETE. 

We  have  still  a  few  sets  remaining  of  tbe  Old  Series  of  the  Commercial  Review,  in  band- 
pomely  bound  volumes,  1846—1849.  We  wish  those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  the  work 
complete  would  order  them,  or  have  them  taken  by  the  public  or  private  libraries  in  their 
vicinity.  In  a  short  time  It  will  be  Impossible  to  obtain  them  on  any  term*,  as  tbe  edition 
printed  wassmall.  We  are  anxioas  to  distribute  the  volumes,  and  will  deliver  Itaem  at  aay 
points. 
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ART.  L— NEGRO  SLAVERY  AT  THE  80DTH.* 

COMPARISON  OF  SLAVE  LABOR  AND  THE  PAUPER  LABOR  OF  EUROPE; 
ABOLITION  OUTRAGES  AND  FALSEHOODS ;  THE  RESULTS  OF  EMANCIPA- 
TION AND  THE  HAYTIAN  REPUBLIC,  ETC. 

[As  we  said  in  September  last,  this  paper  is  the  production  of  a  northern 
gentleman  who  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  southern  States.  The  style  is 
simple,  unaffected  and  loose,  but  the  paper  will  have  interest  witb  our  readers 
notwithstanding  any  faults. — Ed.] 

It  is  not  this  mutual  Jove  and  good  will  and  spirit  of  mutual  protec- 
tion, binding  southern  masters  and  slaves  together,  that  keep  English 
freemen  in  submission  to  a  system  inconceivably  worse  than  any  system 
of  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States.  It  is  want,  absolute  want,  and 
perfect  inability  to  escape  from  it.  That  there  is  bo  love  for  employers, 
18  proved  by  the  hostility  of  operatives  against  them  which  requires 
a  constant  force  of  police  and  armed  soldiers  to  ride  down  the  mob 
whenever  they  meet  to  discuss  their  grievances — by  the  necessity  of 
the  locking,  bolting,  barring  and  guarding,  every  night  brings  to  the 
property  holders  in  all  English  manufacturing  towns,  to  guard  their 
jives  and  property  from  the  vengeance  of  the  starving  millioDS  of  Eng- 
land's slavery-denouncing,  free  born,  poverty-inheriting^  laborers. 

What  a  miserable  state  of  insecurity  and  fear,  so  difierent  from  the 
prevailing  practice  in  slave-ridden  Mississippi,  where  I  know,  from 
personal  observation,  that,  instead  of  the  southern  people  reposing,  as  I 
nave  often  heard  asserted  by  visionary  abolitionists  that  they  do,  upon  a 
magazine  of  gun  powder,  the  explosion  of  which  they  were  in* constant 
fear  and  dread  of,  masters  and  their  families,  and  overseers,  those  cruel 
negro-whipping  tyrants,  lay  down  at  night  with  feelings  of  the  most 
quiet  and  perfect  security — their  persons  and  property  unguarded  by  bolt 
or  bar,  policeman  or  soldier,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  thinks  of 
sleeping  with  gun  or  pistol  in  the  room:  and  if  he  did,'  what  would  be 
the  use  where  doors  and  windows  are  all  open,  and  all  the  slaves  upon 
the  plantation  as  free  and  unconfined  as  master  and  overseer,  and  yet 
the  latter  sleep  as  free  from  fear  as  I  do  in  my  own  house. 

I  visited  a  plantation  in  Mississippi,  upon  which  there  are  more  than 
one  hundred  slaves  in  charge  of  an  overseer,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  a  young  physician  boarder,  are  the  only  whites  on  the  place ;  and 
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two  of  t|^iearest  plantations  upon  which  there  are  more  negroes  than 
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upon  (his^  are  each  in  charge  of  a  single  overseer,  and  another  hy  a 
widow,  80  that,  in  that  neighborhood,  I  presume  that  there  are  more  than 
fifty  able-bodied  negroes  to  each  white  man.  And  this  overseer,  who 
is  noted  for  his  ability  to  make  negroes  labor,  and  undoubtedly  uses  the 
lash  all  that  is  needed,  has  so  liitle  fear  of  being  blown  up  in  this  great 
bug-bear  magazine  of  powder,  that  he  lives  here  almost  alone  among 
the  slaves,  and  never  carried  a  pistol  or  kept  fire  arms  in  his  room  in  his 
life. 

A  writer  from  whom  I  have  quoted  largely,  speaking  of  a  temporary 
residence  upon  the  banks  of  Lake  Concordia,  in  Louisiana,  says,  what 
I  also  know  from  personal  observation,  that  in  this  neighborhood,  the 
slaves  outnumber  tne  whites  nearly  an  hundred  to  one.  There  is  no 
guard  or  patrol  on  duty ;  the  slaves  are  at  liberty  as  soon  as  the  day's 
work  is  finished ;  the  door  of  the  cottage  I  occupy  has  neither  lock  nor 
bolt;  my  room  contains  many  valuables;  yet  I  never  felt  safer  in  my 
life,  for  1  have  known  this  neighborhood  nearly  twenty  years ;  always 
containing  near  the  same  number  of  slaves  under  the  charge  of  over- 
seers, yet  peace,  plenty,  quiet  and  comfort,  have  had  an  uninterrupted 
reign — for  experience  has  taught  them,  that  when  order  and  discipline 
are  preserved  among  this  people — when  they  are  kindly  treated  and 
made  to  know  and  feel  that  they  are  servants — that  their  overseer  is 
not  a  tyrant,  but,  for  the  time,  a  master  whom  they  must  obey — they 
need  no  compulsion  to  make  them  obey,  or  go  cheerfully  to  their  work 
without  his  attendance,  for  the  common  practice  is  to  rely  upon  the  roost 
trustworthy  slaves  themselves,  to  limit  or  extend  the  amount  of  each 
day's  labor.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  an  overseer  who  tirged  the 
slaves  beyond  their  strength,  or  that  inflicted  cruel  or  unnecessary  pun- 
ishment, or  failed  to  see  them  wel>  fed,  or  kindly  taken  care  of  when 
sick,  would  be  as  sure  to  lose  his  place,  as  though  he  permitted  them  to 
idle  and  waste  their  time. 

If  witnesses  are  required  to  prove  my  assertions,  I  can  call  by  name 
an  hundred  as  honorable  and  high-minded  men  as  ever  breathed  the  air 
of  heaven,  who  will  vouch  for  every  word  that  I  have  uttered. 

Having  feasted  upon  the  diet  of  English  factory  operatives,  let  me 
introduce  you  now  to  the  bed  and  board  of  negro  slaves,  in  cotton-plant- 
ing, negro-oppressing  Mississippi.  Contrary  to  my  practice  heretofore,  I 
will  call  a  few  witnesses  by  name — 1  am  sure  that  they  will  excuse  the 
liberty,  if  it  should  ever  come  to  their  ears,  for  my  witnesses  are  gentle- 
men in  every  sense  of  thA  word.  John  T.  Leigh,  of  Yallubusha  county, 
I  invoke  you  first ;  state^  if  you  please,  as  you  did  to  me,  how  you  feed 
your  negroes  ? 

"  The  most  of  my  negroes  have  families,  and  live  as  you  see  in  veir  com- 
fortable cabins,  nearly  as  good  as  my  own,  with  good  fire  places,  good  floors 
and  doors,  comfortable  beds,  plenty  of  cooking  utensils  and  dishes,  tables  and 
chairs.  But  1  intend,  in  the  course  of  another  year,  to  build  them  a  new  set 
of  cabins,  of  uniform  sice,  so  as  to  correspond  in  appearance  with  the  overseer's 
house.  Those  who  have  not  families  of  their  own,  mess  together ;  I  give  each 
of  them  34  lbs.  of  bacon,  clear  of  bone,  per  week,  and  of  the  same  quality  that 
I  use  mvself,  and  which  I  make  upon  the  place,  and  generally  aoout  a  peck 
and  a  half  of  com  meal,  not  being  particular  about  the  measure  of  that,  as  I 
raise  plenty  of  com  and  §pnd  it  in  my  own  mill,  and  wish  the|rf|k)  have  all 
they  will  eat  without  wasting  it.  I  also  give  them  sweet  potato^Hnd  plenty 
of  vegetables  in  the  season  uf  them.    Those  who  diioose  to  do  so,  can  commute 
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a  picrt  of  the  meat  rations  for  an  equivalent  in  molasses.    I  also  giro  them  a 
lioeral  supply  of  fresh  meat  from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 

'  They  also,  as  you  see,  all  have  their  hen  houses,  and  as  '  master's  com  cril> 
is  always  open/  they  raise  an  abundance  of  e^ffs  and  fat  chickens  to  eat  or 
exchange  for  any  other  luxuries  they  wish.  Besides,  my  negroes  raise  a  crop  of 
cotton  every  year  for  their  own  use,  and  several  of  the  most  provident  of  them 
always  have  nM>neT,  often  to  the  amount  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars.  Tou- 
will  observe  that  the  children  are  all  taken  care  of  and«fed  (Curing  the  day  at 
the  nursery,  upon  com  bread  and  fat,  and  hominy  and  molasses. 

"  All  the  cotton  clothing  and  part  of  the  woolen  is  spun  and  wove  by  women 
kept  employed  at  that  business  on  the  plantation.  I  give  my  negroes  a  feast 
and  frolic  every  Christmas.  I  was  bom  and  bred  among  slaves  in  Virginia. 
In  buying  and  selling,  ^ood  masters  are  always  careful  not  to  separate  families. 
Two  of  my  men  have  wives  on  President  Polk's  plantation  which  adjoins  mine, 
and  whom  they  are  free  to  visit  every  Satiupday  night  and  remain  with  till 
Monday  morning." 

Now  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  most  honorable  living  witness,  whom 
if  you  wish  to  cross-examine,  you  can  do  so  at  any  time,  if  you  will 
visit  him,  you  will  find  that  no  father  is  better  loved  or  more  respected 
by  his  children,  than  he  is  by  his  slaves;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  some  of  you  should  acknowledge  that,  in  every  respect,  they  lived 
more  comfortable  than  many  of  us  do. 

I  will  next  ask  you  to  call  on  Capt.  Wm.  Eggleston,  of  Holmes 
county,  whom  you  will  find  a  fine  specimen  of  an  old  Virginia  gentle- 
man, and  whose  hundred  and  fifty  fine,  healthy,  hearty  looking  slaves, 
will  be  the  best  evidence  ihat  he  feeds  them  in  the  same  way  of  the 
last  witness.  There  I  saw  the  same  paternal  love  and  the  same  respect 
for  **  old  massa  " — the  little  negroes  running  after  him,  as  we  passed 
through  the  village  of  negro  cabins,  to  shake  hands  and  say  *'  How  de 
do,  massa," — **  God  bless  massa," — and  receive  a  reply,  notwithstand- 
ing it  comes  from  a  slaveholder,  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  of 
•*  God  bless  you,  my  children." 

I  will  introduce  to  you  one  more  witness,  only  because  the  system  of 
feeding  and  dealing  out  rations,  differs  from  the  others  ;  it  is  that  of  Col. 
Joseph  Dunbar,  of  Jefferson  county,  now  upward  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  a  native  born  Mississippian,  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  vicinity 
of  Natchez,  the  very  hotbed  of  all  that  is  awful,  wicked,  bloodthirsty 
and  cruel,  in  connection  with  southern  slavery ;  where  slaves,  if  they 
are  starved  anywhere,  are  starved  here,  or  fed  upon  cotton  seed,  as  I 
have  heard  asserted  by  those  who  believed  it  to  be  a  fact 

**  Upon  the  'home plantation,*  Col.  Dunbar  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  neCToes, 
fifty  of  which  are  field  hands.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  he  keeps  nearly  alt 
Uie  aged  and  children  that  would  naturally  belong  to  another  plantation,  where 
he  can  look  every  day  to  their  wants,  and  provide  with  his  own  hands  for  their 
comfort.  His  negro  (Quarters  look  more  like  a  neat,  pleasant,  New  England 
village,  than  they  do  like  what  we  have  often  been  taught  to  believe  was  the 
residence  of  poor,  oppressed  and  wretched  slaves.  I  did  not  give  them  a  mere 
passing  view,  but  examined  the  interior,  and  in  some  of  them  saw  what  may  be 
seen  in  some  white  people's  houses — a  great  want  of  neatness  and  care — but,  so  far 
as  the  master  was  concerned,  all  were  comfortable,  roomy  and  provided  with 
beds  and  bedding  in  abundance.  In  others  there  was  a  show  of  enviable  neat- 
ness and  luxury ;  high-post  bedsteads,  handsomely  curtained  round  with  mus- 
keto  netting,  cupboards  of  blue  Liverpool  ware,  coflfee  mills,  looking-glasac^, 
tables,  chairs,  trunks  and  chests  of  as  good  clotlies  as  I  clothe  myself  or  family 
with.  Every  house  having  the  univeral  hen-house  appendage.  In  the  nursery 
were  more  than  a  dozen  cradles,  and  on  the  neat,  green,  grassy  village  com- 
mon, were  sporting  more  than  forty  negro  children,  neatly  clothed,  fat  and 
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happy  looking,  laxy  little  slaves.  At  a  certain  signal  upon  the  cook-house  bell, 
the  yoang  gang  came  up  in  fine  order  to  the  yard  for  their  dinner  ;  this  consist- 
ed of  meat  gravy,  and  small  pieces  of  meat,  thickened  with  broken  com  bread 
and  boiled  hominy,  seasoned  with  salt  and  lard,  to  which  is  occasionally  added 
molasses.  The  cooking  for  all  hands  is  done  in  one  g^at  kitchen  or  cook-house, 
by  an  experienced  cook,  and  must  be  well  done,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
cook  would  be  punished  severer  for  any  careless  or  willfiil  neglect  about  his 
business,  than  would  anv  other  hand  for  neglect  of  work  in  uie  field  ;  and  I 
judge  this  from  the  fact,  tnat  I  accidentally  overheard  the  Col.,  while  examining 
some  bread  that  was  not  well  baked,  ask  the  cook  'if  he  sent  such  bread  as  that 
to  the  field,  because  if  he  did,  and  he  should  repeat  the  offense,  he  would  order 
the  overseer  to  give  him  a  dozen  lashes — ^for,  mind  I  tell  you,  boy,  that  my 
negroes  shall  have  good  bread  and  plenty  of  it.'    Oh  being  assured  by  the  cool 
that  that  was  the  only  loaf  not  well  baked,  and  that  there  was  plenty  without 
it,  he  appeared  well  satisfied.    I  afterward  examined  the  other  bread  and  tasted 
it,  and  found  it  better  than  that  which  I  have  found  upon  many  a  master's  own 
table.    The  bacon,  too,  was  excellent  and  well  cooked,  and  given  at  the  rate  of 
3i  lbs.  per  week  to  each  hand.    Fresh  meat  and  vegetables  are  also  given  here 
in  plenty.    The  breakfast  and  dinner  is  generally  put  up  in  tin  pails  for  each 
family  or  mess,  or  for  single  hands,  as  they  prefer,  and  sent  to  the  field,  which 
they  will  sit  and  eat  in  the  hot  sun,  in  preference  to  going  into  the  shade. 
The  supper  they  take  in  their  own  houses,  to  which  they  often  add  luxuries 
from  the  hen-houses,  or  such  as  they  purchase  with  the  sale  of  eggs  and  chickens, 
which  they  frequently  do  to  their  own  masters.    In  the  yard  of  the  overseer's 
house  is  a  large,  airy  building,  neatly  whitewashed,  which  is  used  when  need- 
ed, for  a  hospital ;  and  upon  Christmas  and  other  holidays  and  wedding  fes- 
tivals, as  a  ball-room.    I  witnessed  here  affain  that  same  kind  of  deep-seated 
love  for  'old  massa,'  from  the  children  and  several  old  negroes  who  were  full 
grown  when  he  was  bom,  and  had  lived  to  see  *  young  massa '  grow  up  in 
prosperity  to  provide  for  them  in  decrepid  old  age.     The  gleam  of  joyous  satis- 
faction, too,  that  beamed  from  the  eyes  of  two  or  three  sick  women,  when  '  good 
old  massa'  called  to  see  sick  old  Kitty,  was  enough  to  warm  his  Christian  heart 
to  thank  God  that  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  could  give  so  much 
happiness  to  his  fellow  creatures." 

If  the  most  cold  blooded  abolitionist  that  ever  sought  to  sever  bands 
like  these,  can  witness  such  scenes  as  this  and  an  hundred  others  that 
I  have  seen,  and  not  feel  and  acknowledge  that  he  has  had  an  erroneoos 
idea  of  southern  slavery,  then  will  i  acknowledge  that  God  makes  men 
with  most  unaccountable  dispositions.  It  does  appear  to  me  most  un- 
accountable, how  any  man,  in  his  sober  senses,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  facts  as  they  do  actually  exist,  can  wish  to  dissolve  the  bonds  between 
master  and  slave,  on  account  of,  and  under  the  plea  of,  doing  good  to 
the  slave.  If  he  will  say  that  he  wishes  it  solely  on  account  of  '^ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the"  whites,  and  that  he  conceives  it  neces- 
sary to -sacrifice  the  happiness  of  the  slaves  to  effect  this  object,  then  will 
I  acknowledge  that  he  has  some  show  of  reason  and  common  sense  on 
his  side.  But  to  set  them  free  among  the  whites,  he  will  make  them 
just  as  much  more  worthless  and  miserable  than  they  now  are — not 
only  as  the  free  negroes  are  now  more  worthless  and  miserable  than  the 
slaves,  but  in  just  that  proportion  more  so  that  the  number  of  free 
negroes  would  be  increased.  To  free  them  and  send  them  off  to  live 
by  themselves,  will  be  to  send  ihem  away  from  home,  friends,  civiliza- 
tion, comfort,  Christianity  and  happiness. 

If  any  would  inquire  whether  in  my  advocacy  of  letting  what  are 
termed  ''  southern  institutions"  remaining  quietly  as  they  are,  until  the 
people  themselves  wish  to  change  them,  1  also  take  into  account  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  slave  may  be  abused,  or  whether  in  my  comparisona 
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between  English  operati^res  and  southern  slaves,  I  take  into  account  all 
the  flogsfings  of  the  latter,  I  answer  most  decidedly,  yes,  I  do;  for,  in 
all  my  tour,  during  the  past  winter,  I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  but  two 
cases  of  flogging:  one  of  which  was  for  stealing,  and  the  other  for 
running  away  from  as  good  a  master  as  ever  a  servant  need  to  have, 
which  is  proved  by  the  appearance  and  general  good  conduct  of  his 
oegrof^s,  and  that  they  are  well  fed  I  know  from  many  days  personal  ob- 
servation; and  I  have  seen  some  of  them  with  better  broad  cloth  suits  on 
than  1  often  wear  myself;  and  more  spare  money  than  their  master,  as 
he  will  freely  acknowledge.  This  witness  is  Dr.  M.  W.  Phillips,  of 
Hinds  county,  who  will  readily  disprove  this  statement  if  not  true. 

If  I  am  asked  the  question,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  did 
Admiral  Rowley  to  a  committee  of  the  British  Parliament,  "  that  if  I 
had  been  born  to  labor,  absolutely  to  labor,  I  would  sooner  have  been  a 
folack,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  than  a  white  man  in  Qreat  Britain,  and, 
taking  my  chance  for  the  same  degree  of  talent  and  industry,  I  should 
have  been  able,  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  to  become  my  own  master." 
And  I  do  not  limit  my  comparison  to  the  factory  operatives,  but  lo  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  daily  laborers  in  England,  Ireland  and  Europe 
generally,  not  forgetting  to  add  a  few  millions  upon  this  continent 

And  if  ttie  question  should  be  asked  how  a  stave  can  make  money 
for  himself,  so  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  supply  his  own  little  wants,  but 
actually  to  lend,  as  some  of  them  do,  money  to  their  own  masters,  1 
will  answer— by  raising  poultry,  making  baskets  and  brooms,  gathering 
moss,  doing  overwork  Saturdays  and  evenings,  for  which  they  are 
paid,  and  by  cultivating  a  crop  for  themselves,  land  for  which  is  allotted 
them  on  almost  every  plantation.  And,  although  they  are  often  too 
indolent  to  cultivate  their  own  crops  in  their  own  time,  a  good  overseer 
will  always  see  that  they  do  not  neglect  their  own  interest,  any  more 
than  their  master's.  According  to  my  observation,  there  are  but  few 
overseers  to  be  found,  who,  like  those  of  the  factories  of  England,  are 
vile  extortioners  of  labor,  often  ducking  children  in  tubs  of  cold  water 
kept  for  the  purpose,  or  deducting  the  wages  of  adult  laborers  for  a 
moment's  idleness,  or  delay  of  five  minutes  behind  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  ever  found  them  to  be  very  quiet  personages,  and  often 
well  bred  gentlemen,  wha  would  do  honor  to  any  society ;  seldom 
being  personally  present  with  the  slaves  on  large  plantations,  only 
visiting  them  occasionly  while  at  their  labor,  to  give  directions  about 
the  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  and  to  see  that  they  do  it  according  to 
orders:  and  in  their  necessary  intercourse  with  them,  aflTuble,  gentle, 
firm  In  their  demeanor,  without  familiarity — for  that  no  negro  can  bear- 
governing  without  passion,  by  fixed  rules — seldom  punishing  themj  ex- 
cept when  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  discipline,  or  pre- 
vent crimes,  and  never  to  compel  them  to  do  more  work,  unless  they 
willfully  neglect  their  duiy  All  of  them  know  what  th^ir  duty  is  upon 
a  plantation,  and  that  they  are  generally  willing  to  do,  ana  nothing 
more;  and  if  more  than  thiat  very  moderate  and  easy  duty  be  required, 
they  will  not  submit  to  it,  but  become  turbiilent  and  impatient  of  control, 
and  all  the  whips  in  Christendom  cannot  drive  them  to  perform  more 
than  they  think  they  ought  to  do,  or  have  been  in  the  long  habit  of 
doing. 
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If  I  should  be  asked  the  question,  whether  ki  all  my  journeying  in 
Mississippi,  I  did  not  meet  with  any  of  those  in€tances  of  the  vile  man* 
ner  in  which  blacks  are  fed  there,  as  is  sometimes  told  us  by  rascally 
runaway  negroes  and  their  aiders  and  abettors,  i  should  answer,  only 
once,  and  that  was  in  this  manner— spending  a  few  days  with  a  gentle- 
man in  Washington,  near  Natchez,  who  was  himself  from  that  island 
where  the  experiment  is  so  often  tried,  how  great  an  amount  of  human 
life  can  be  sustained  upon  the  smallest  amount  of  the  cheapest  food,  and 
where  it  is  considered  economy  to  have  everything  eaten  that  is  possibly 
eatable;  1  suppose  he  was  practicing  in  Mississippi  upon  the  same  prin* 
ciple;  for  I  observed,  one  morning,  a  negro  engaged  over  a  large  kettle 
of  boiling  couon  seed  and  corn,  cabbage  stumps  and  turnips,  cutting  up 
and  puUing  into  the  kettle  a  litter  of  pigs  that  had  been  overlaid  by  the 
mother  and  killed  the  nigkt  before;  on  inquiring  what  he  was  making 
soup  for,  he  sery  Jionestly  told  me  it  was  to  feed  them  young  blacks,  that 
I  had  just  been  looking  at  Whether  he  would  have  dared  to  aver  the 
truth,  if  his  master  had  been  present,  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  or  whether 
cotton  seed  soup,  thickened  with  dead  pigs,  is  a  wholesome  diet,  that 
would  be  relished  by  young  negroes,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  as  the  young 
blacks  for  whom  this  unsavory  dish  was  destined,  did  not  speak  our 
language,  or  I  should  certainly  have  asked  them  the  question  ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  me  and  the  abolition  cause  generally,  these  blacks  be- 
longed to  the  Berkshire  family,  and  only  answered  me  with  a  gruni. 

But  I  do  seiiously  say,  that  I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  one  place  where 
the  negroes  were  not  well  fed;  and  I  did  not  see  a  ragged  gang  of 
negroes  in  the  South ;  and  I  could  only^  hear  of  one  plantation  where 
the  negroes  were  overworked  or  unjustly  flogged,  and  on  that  planta- 
tion the  master  was  a  drunken,  abusive  wretch,  as  heartily  despised  by 
his  neighbors  as  he  was  hated  by  his  negroes,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
consequences  to  themselves  if  they  should  rise  upon  and  pull  him  limb 
from  limb,  his  brother  planters  would  rejoice  that  he  had  met  the  fate 
that  cruelty  to  slaves,  they  are  free  to  sny,  justly  merits. 

The  two  things  that  are  most  despised  and  hated  in  the  South,  are 
masters  that  abuse  and  starve  and  ill-treat  their  slaves,  and  abolitionists, 
who  seize  upon  every  isolated  case  of  the  kind,  and  trumpet  it  through 
the  land  a^  evidence  of  the  manner  that  all  slaves  are  treated,  and  then 
call  upon  the  people  of  the  free  states  to  aid  the  negroes  to  free  thenv 
selves  from  such  inhuman  bondage,  peacenbiy  if  they  can,  forcibly  if 
they  must,  no  matter  whose  or  how  much  blood  shall  flow. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  abolitionists  should  be  hated,  despised,  dreaded, 
feared  in  the  South,  when  they  see  such  doctrine  as  1  am  about  to  read 
from  the  Emancipator,  showing  how  they  intend  to  abolish  slavery. 
Speaking  of  politics  and  the  prospect  of  the  abolition  party  getting  into 
power,  the  Lmnncipator,  the  leading  "  Liberty  Party  "journal  says: 

"  Let  them  (the  Whigs  and  Democrats)  distinctly  understand,  that  our  use  of 
the  ba'lot  box  leads  to  a  use  of  the  cartridge  box.  We  are  opposed  to  interna- 
tional war,  and  believe  that  a  Christian  nation  would  never  need  to  fight  offea- 
Hively  and  defensively.  But  we  are  in  favor  of  the  execution  of  law,  and  the 
establishment  of  justice  at  all  hazards.  So  that,  if  it  were  possible  for  slavery 
to  exist  in  this  Union  after  the  opponents  of  the  system  had  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  we  should  be  in  fa  or  t.f  luing  the  physical  power  of  the  nation  to 
put  tt  out  of  exitlence.   It  it  nonsense,  it  is  knavery,  it  is  suicide,  t^  talk  any  longer 
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ofiht  Chneral  Oovemment  not  having  potter  to  abolish  ilavery  in  the  whole  eotmiryf 
when  the  slaTeocracy  is  giving  it  power  to  annex  to  us  all  the  slavery  of  Texas 
and  Cuba  and  Brazil.  It  has  that  power,  or  it  is  not  for  one  moment  fit  to  liye. 
It  has  that  p<»wer,  or  else  to  establish  justice  and  secure  the  domestic  tranquility 
is  a  thing  which  it  is  utterly  incapable  of  doing." 

"  Fortunatelyy  this  avowal  comes  at  a  sufficiently  early  day  to  oper- 
ate as  a  warning  to  the  true  friends  of  freedom,  not  to  confer  power 
upon  a  party  which  stands  ready  to  trample  the  constitution  under  ita 
feet,  and  involve  the  country  in  a  civil  war.'* 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  people  naturally  of  a  quick  and  fiery  tempera- 
menr,  should  show  some  little  excitement  at  such  wholesale  slander  upon 
such  good  men  and  devout  Christians  as  thousands  of  the  slave  holders 
of  the  South  most  truly  are,  and  daily  show  themselves  to  be,  in  all 
things  except  this  one  damning  sin  of  owning  slaves,  as  it  is  to  be  found 
io  the  followincf  extracts,  which  have  been  published  in  the  **  Indiana 
Freeman,"  a  little  echo  of  loud  English  abolitionism,  that  is  seeking 
through  all  the  willing  tools  who  wickedly  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union, 
to  effect  the  object  by  promoting  discord,  hatred,  jealousy  and  hearlburn- 
iogs  between  the  members  of  our  political  family,  under  the  hypocritical 
plea  of  releasing  the  poor  oppressed  negroes  from  slavery. 

I  am  truly  sorry  that  such  a  paper,  which  a  southern  editor  filly  calls 
a  filthy  sheet,  exists  in  Indiana,  under  the  name  of  Freeman.  Now  that 
these  pretented  extracts  from  southern  runaway-slave  advertisements, 
ever  existed,  except  in  the  brain  of  some  mischief  maker,  I  will  not 
believe  until  I  see  the  originals;  for  I  have  seen,  fir  a  number  of  years 
past,  a  stereotype  edition  of  these  '^  extracts,"  going  the  round  of  the 
abolition  papers:  but  in  all  priy  reading  of  southern  papers,  I  Bever 
have  seen  anything  like  one  of  these  pretended  advertisements,  nor  in 
my  anxious  inquiry  after  truth  have  I  ever  seen  any  evidence  of  this 
cutting  and  maiming,  knocking  out  teeth  and  branJing;  audit  is  just 
as  easy  for  me  to  believe  that  any  sane  man  would  knock  out  the  front 
teeth  of  a  horse  to  mark  him,  as  he  would  knock  out  those  of  a  slave, 
worth  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  and  by  which  operation  he 
would  probably  injure  the  value  of  his  property  twenty-five  per  cent 
But  here  are  the  extracts : 

"  Slavery, — ^Under  tJie  slave  system  of  the  tTnited  States,  the  master  may 
farand  his  slaves  with  hot  iron,  maim  them,  or  maltreat  them  in  anj  manner 
whatever,  and  in  pursuing  runaways  may  shoot  tJiem.  As  evidence  that  this 
is  often  done,  we  make  extracts  from  advertisements  in  southern  papers.  Simi- 
lar advertisements  may  be  found  in  southern  papers  at  any  time. 

**  *  Ranaway,  a  negro  woman  and  two  children ;  a  few  days  before  she  went 
off,  /  burnt  her  with  a  hot  iron,  on  the  left  side  of  her  face ;  1  tried  to  make  the 
letter  M.' 

"  '  Ranaway,  a  negro  girl,  called  Marj ;  has  a  small  scar  over  her  eye,  a  good 
many  teeth  missing,  the  letter  A.  is  branded  on  her  cheek  and  forehead.' 

**  *  Was  committed  to  jail,  a  negro  man ;  says  his  name  is  Josiah ;  his  back 
very  much  scarred  by  the  whip,  and  Itranded  on  t'te  thigh,  aid  hip*,  in  three  or 
four  places,  thus  (J.  M.),  the  rim  of  his  right  ear  has  been  bit  or  cut  off.' 

" '  Fifty  dollars  reward,  for  mv  fellow  Edward;  he  has  a  scar  on  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  two  cuts  on  and  under  his  arm,  and  (he  letter  E.  on  his  arm.' 

"  'Fifty  dollars  reward,  for  the  negro  Jim  Blake;  has  a  p^'eee  tut  otU  nf  each 
ear,  and  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  nand  cut  off  to  the  second  joint'  " 

^'  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  pretended  advertisements  the  editor 
gives,  which  he  says  are  so  common  in  southern  papers.  After  giving 
a  string  of  nearly  a  column,  he  thus  proceeds  ;'* 
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"  A  favorite  method  of  marking  slaves,  so  that  thej  may  be  recognized,  k 
by  knockine  out  their  front  teeth.  But  this  form  of  cruelty  is  mild  in  com- 
parison with  others  frequently  resorted  to." 

"  And  ihen  continues  a  series  of  lies  as  black  as  were  ever  fabricat- 
ed, about  the  most  unheard  of  cruellies— burning  slaves  alive — cutting 
them  to  pieces  with  knives,  by  inches — swinging  them  feel  upward, 
and  whipping  them  to  death.  6lc.,  which  are  staled  lo  be  common  oc- 
currences at  the  South,  though  it  is  graciously  acknowledged  that  a/j 
slaves  are  not  treated  precisely  so  bad. 

**  Our  readers  may  judge  from  such  things  as  these  the  sort  of  misrep- 
resentations used  by  these  fanatical  scoundrels,  to  prejudice  the  people 
of  the  free  States  against  the  South." 

Now,  by  way  of  offset  to  these,  allow  me  to  read  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Brooks,  editor  of  the  New  York  Express,  to 
show  that  even  in  slavery-hating,  abolition-loving  Massachusetts,  slaves, 
yea,  negro  slaves,  were  not  only  held,  but  bought  and  sold,  *Mike  beasts 
m  the  market"  But  as  they  did  not  knock  out  their  front  teeth,  I  sup- 
pose it  was  no  sin.     The  extract  is  headed 
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July  8, 1771 — To  be  sold,  a  hearty,  likely  negro  boy,  about  twenty  years  of 
age ;  has  had  the  small  pox ;  can  do  any  sort  of  work ;  would  make  an  excellent 
servant  in  the  country." 

"April  19,  1731 — To  be  sold  by  public  vendue,  on  Wednesday  next,  at  the 
Heart  and  Crown,  in  Oomhill,  Boston,  sundry  sorts  of  househola  goods,  beds, 
pots  and  kettles,  brass  and  iron  ware,  and  a  youtg  negro  woman,  seasoned  to  the 
country." — A.  E.  He  klj/  JournaL 

**  July  5, 1742 — To  be  sold,  a  young,  likely,  strong  and  healthy  negro  woman, 
that  is  an  excellent  cook,  and  can  do  aU  sorts  of  business." — HvtUm  Etening 

"  July  5  1743 — Any  person  that  has  one  or  more  negro  men  to  dispose  of,  will 
hear  of  a  customer  by  inquiring  of  the  printer." 

'"  Sept.  20, 1742 — To  be  sold  (amonff  a  boat's  fumiturej,  a  likely  negro  man, 
aged  twenty-eight,  who  has  followed  tne  sail-making  traae  eight  years." — Bos- 
ion  Erewn^  Pott, 

"  Feb.  18,  1771 — To  be  sold  at  auction,  a  sprightly  negro  lad,  eighteen  years 
old,  that  can  speak  French.  Inquire  of  the  printers.  — J^ait.  Gat.  and  toMt  Boy 
and  Adier  liter. 

"  Dec.  17, 1744 — To  be  sold,  a  negro  woman,  about  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
She  has  been  in  Boston  from  a  child.  She  is  a  good  cook,  and  washer,  and  can 
do  all  sorts  of  household  business  in  a  complete  manner,  and  is  a  very  service- 
able ne^o." — Btitt  tn  Evening  fotl. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  of  a  different  character : 

"  Dec,  J  7, 1774 — A  fine  negro  child,  of  a  very  good  breed  to  be  given  away. 
Inquire  of  the  printer." — Bott  tn  Ev  nivg  PoH. 

"  Oct.  26, 1730 — To  be  sold  l^  David  Pippoon,  fine  young  negro  girls  aod 
boys." 

"  Also,  a  white  young  man,  who  is  willing  to  serve  twelve  months  for  five 
pound  and  prison  charges." 

Enough  for  once.  I  could  send  you  more  if  more  were  necessary  to  show  that 
the  present  customs  of  the  South  were  once  the  customs  of  New  England." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  citizens  of  the  South  should  feel  themselves 
aggrieved, -slandered  and  ill-treated,  and  under  the  excitement  should 
make  use  of  harsh  language  toward  the  northern  States?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  people  of  the  South  object  to  any  interference  by  the 
people  of  the  northern  States,  or  those  of  other  nations,  with  what  ihej 
conceive  to  be  their  constitutional  rights  1 
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The  editor  of  the  Kentucky  ComrpoDwealth  says: 

"  WheUiw  slAvery  be  a  blessing  to  us  and  the  slaves — and  we  regard  H  as  an 
unm  Ugaied  cursr  in  ectry  aspect — is  not  a  (question  proper  to  be  submitted  by 
our  government  to  the  consideration  of  foreign  governments.  We  denj  even  to 
the  governments  of  the  Co-States  of  this  Union,  any  right,  po'wer  or  propriety, 
in  interfering  with  the  question.  We  hold  that  our  security  and  our  ultimate 
rights  depend  upon  maintaining  the  question  as  one  tsholiy  domestic  ij  the 
States  in  which  the  institution  of  slavery  exists" 

This  is  precisely  the  ground  that  I  think  all  true  friends  to  the  Union 
should  take  upon  this  agitating  question.  If  aboliiionists  really  wish  to 
see  slavery  abolished,  instead  of  seeing  the  Union  di>solved,  they  will 
pause  in  their  mistaken,  mad  career,  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  more  cer- 
tain way  of  bringing  about  that  object,  in  a  patriotic,  christian  manner, 
than  heaping  abuse  upon  those  who  were  born  to  the  inheritance.  As 
an  evidence  that  some  of  the  people  of  slaveholding  States  do  not  es- 
teem the  inheritance  as  a  blessing,  I  will  give  another  extract  from  the 
same  paper.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  leUer  to  our  Minister  in 
France,  the  editor  remarks  upon  the  institution  of  slavery,  thus: 

"  As  to  the  blessings  of  slavery,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  very  sill^  to  argue  that  ques^ 
tion  even  at  home;  still  more  abroad.  The  universal  sentiment  of  the  North, 
and,  we  believe,  a  major* tj/  of  the  petite  nen  in  the  sla  thold  ng  iitate  ,  regard 
sUs  ery  here  as  a  vlaghe  /p  t  and  a  curse.  In  Kentucky,  while  we  believe  all  her 
citizens  are  loval  to  the  constitution,  and  would  resist  any  interference  in  the 
question,  nearly  all  regard  the  institution  as  every  way  injurious  to  us  and 
would  joyfully  adopt  any  just  and  practicable  scheme  of  relieving  themselves  of 
the  evil.  The  numoer  of  slaveholders  in  Kentucky  is  about  one-fourth  the  num- 
ber of  voters.  This  is  an  important  fact,  which  the  considerate  should  constant- 
ly keep  in  mind.  Mr.  Calhoun's  principles  carried  out,  would  make  the  labor- 
ing freemen  of  this  country  slaves  to  slavery. 

"  God  forbid  we  should  excite  the  smallest  prejudice  against  either  negro  labor 
or  those  who  enjoy  it.  We  would  make  no  discrimination  between  Uiem  and 
others ;  for  we  hold  ourselves  conscientiously  bound,  under  the  compromises  of 
the  constitution,  to  regard  all  and  protect  all  alike." 

This  is  the  true  and  honest  language  of  the  Christian  abolitionist— I 
know  the  man — £  know  he  hates  slavery,  but  loves  his  country.  A 
large  majority  of  the  slaveholders  are  men  of  proud  spirit,  but  true 
hearts  and  stout  arms  and  disposition  to  resist  foreign  dictation.  They 
are  to  be  conciliated,  not  despised  and  their  rights  trampled  on  and 
made  subservient  to  the  will  of  men  who  would  ilWally  wrest  their 
legal  possessions  from  them.  That  Kentucky  would  this  day  have 
been  ripe  for  emancipation,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  she  had  been  conciliated 
instead  of  cursed  by  the  abolitionists  of  the  North. 

Here  is  more  language  of  a  Kentucky  abolitionist.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  Cassius  M.  Clay.  Compare  it  with  that  of  the  Emancipator, 
and  tell  me  which  is  most  likely  to  aflfect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr. 
Clay  says: 

*' Slavery  is  a  municipal  institution.  It  exists  by  no  other  right  and  tenure 
than  the  constitution  of  Kentucky. 

"  I  am  opposed  to  depriving  slaveholders  of  their  slaves  by  any  other  than 
constitutional  and  le^al  means.  Of  course,  then,  I  have  no  sympathy  for  those 
who  would  liberate  uie  slaves  of  Kentucky  in  other  ways.  I  have  no  connec- 
tion with  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  who  would  sanction  or  undertake  the  illegal 
liberation  of  slaves ;  and  I  feel  bound,  by  my  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
to  resist  (by  force,  if  necessary)  all  such  efforts. 

"  Whilst  I  hold  that  the  United  States  constitution  has  no  power  to  establish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  Territories,  or  in  any  place  of  its 
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exclosiye  supremacy ;  so  I  contend,  that  in  the  States,  once  admitted  into  the 
UnioD,  and  thereby  become  tovereiftn  and  independent,  Gon^frees  has  ao  power 
or  right  to  interfere  with  or  touch  slavery,  without  the  legitimate  consent  of  the 
States. 

"  I  am  the  avowed  and  uncompromising  enemy  of  slavery,  and  shall  never 
cease  to  use  all  constitutional  and  honorable  ana  just  means,  to  cause  its  ex- 
tinction in  Kentucky,  and  its  reduction  to  its  constitutional  limits  in  the  United 
States. 

"  Bom  a  Eentuckian  and  a  slaveholder,  I  have  no  prejudices  nor  enmities  to 
ffratify ;  but,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  self-respect,  love  and  justice,  and  the 
nig'e  t  exf,ed:'ency,  I  shall  ever  maintain  that  lioerty  is  our  only  safety. 

"  Then  let  us,  having  no  regard  to  the  clamors  of  the  ultras  oi  the  North  or  the 
South,  move  on  unshaken  in  our  purpose,  to  the  glorious  end.  Shall  sensible 
men  be  for  ever  deluded  by  the  silly  cry  of  'abolitionists  ?' — is  this  not  becoming 
not  only  ridiculous,  but  contemptible  r  Can  you  not  see  that  many  base  dema- 
gogues have  been  crying  out  wolf,  whilst  th^  were  playing  the  traitors  to  their 
party  and  the  country  for  personal  elevation  f  Is  it  not  time  tiiat  some  sense  of 
returning  justice  should  revive  in  your  bosoms,  and  that  you  should  cease  to 
denounce  those  who  in  defeat  do  not  forget  their  integrity,  and  who,  thou^ 
fallen,  do  not  despair  of  the  Republic  Y* 

Another  Kentucky  writer  says,  that  the  free  blacks  of  Kentucky  are 
such  a  set  of  miserable,  degraded,  thievish  beings,  that  he  believes  the 
people  of  Kentucky  never  will  consent  to  the  manumission  of  slaves 
unless  they  are  st^nt  out  of  the  country.  He  also  says  of  the  abolition- 
ists: "  They  should  let  us  alone.  They  do  n*t  know  how  to  fight  this 
battle,  and  i  fear  they  do  n*t  care  whom  they  strike  in  their  blind  thrusts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  perpetual  slavery,  are  full  of  unoec- 
essary  fear,  as  all  the  eflforts  of  the  abolitionists  are  in  their  favor." 

As  I  have  heretofore  premised,  that  however  beneficial  and  advanta- 
geous the  system  of  slavery  was  to  the  slaves  themselves,  it  was  a 
curse  to  the  whites;  I  wish  to  call  a  (ew  witnesses  upon  this  point 
First,  however,  I  wish  to  give  a  few  statistical  facts. 

It  may  probably  be  estimated  that  there  are  now  on  the  continent  and 
islands  of  America,  near  ten  millions  of  the  descendants  of  the  African 
race,  including  those  of  mixed  blood  in  which  the  negro  predominates, 
viz: 

In  the  United  States, .3,500,000 

British  Colonies, 900,000 

Hayti, 700,000 

Spanish,  French,  Ac.,  West  Indies, 1,200,000 

Tne  free  States  of  South  America,  which  were  formerly 

Spanish  Colonies, , 1,000,000 

Making  9,o00,000;  of  whom  between  5  and  6,000,000  are  now  in  a  state  of 

slavery. 

The  ultimate  destiny  of  this  mass  of  human  beings,  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  the  civilized  world. 

Hiyli  is  the  only  region  where  they  have  attempted  self-government, 
and  the  evident  retrograde  movement  of  that  community  from  civiliza- 
tion toward  their  native  state  of  barbarism,  is  suob  as  to  hold  out  no  hope 
to  the  philanthropist,  who  would  desire  to  see  this  vast  number  of  the 
colored  race  living  in  a  state  of  independence,  civilization  and  happi- 
ness, unconnected  with  the  whites. 

This  shows  an  alarming  and  rapid  increase  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States  since  the  formation  of  the  Union.  And  at  the  same  ratio  of  in- 
crease for  the  next  fifty  years,  which  we  have  wimessed  for  the  past  fif- 
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ty,  will  give  to  the  couDtry  a  slave  population  of  9;000,000,  which 
will  be  an  increase  of  over  8,000,000  in  a  century.  With  these  facts 
and  figures  before  them,  it  does  not  surprise  me  that  southern  statesmen 
should  be  so  anxious  to  obtain  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  into  Texas. 
Even  now,  it  is  evident  that  slave  labor  is  unprofitable  in  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  because  of  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  plant- 
ing States  annually  produced  beyond  the  demand  for  them.  Hence 
the  call  for  conventions  of  planters,  to  agree  to  prohibit  by  force  the 
production  of  an  over-supply  of  cotton,  as  hy  the  present  prices  they 
cannot  live^lhat  is  in  the  style  of  luxury  to  which  they  have  long  been 
accustomed.  All  are  sensible  of  the  over-supply  of  cotton ;  but  who 
ever  thinks  of  the  over  supply  of  negroes.  Many  planters  in  Mississippi 
assured  me  that  they  did  not  make  ^e  per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  and 
I  assure  you  that  their  land  is  deteriorating  in  value  more  than  five  per 
cent  per  annuin. 


AET  II.— THE  SUGAR  CANE. 

U.  8.  Miirr,  Philadelphia,  August  13, 1849. 

Mt  Dkas  Snt — Inclosed  I  send  you  a  translation  of  M.  Payen's  recent  memoir 
on  the  sugar  cane,  made  by  my  friend  and  assistant.  Prof.  J.  B.  Reynolds.  M. 
Payen's  microscopical  examinations  are  in  themselves  interest jpe :  thev  are  im- 
portant chiefly  because  they  confirm,  by  an  independent  metlioa  (ocular  obser- 
vation), the  composition  of  the  cane  established  oy  the  chemical  labors  of  oth- 
ers. It  may  now,  I  think,  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  the  chemistry  of 
the  mature  cane  and  its  juice  is  sufficiently  understood  for  all  industrial  i>ur- 
poses.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  before  the  chanves,  both  chemical 
and  anatomical,  which  take  place  during  the  development  of  that  plant,  under 
all  the  vaiyinff  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  culture,  Ac,  can  be  determined  ; 
and  it  is  only  oy  aid  of  such  knowledge  that  rational  and  truly  scientific  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  manuring,  «jkc.,  can  be  attained.  M.  Payen's  memoir  is 
valuable,  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  in  which  the  physiology  of  the  cane  is 
accurately  described,  in  connection  with  the  chemical  nature  of  its  oreans  and 
secretions.  Of  the  high  reputation  of  its  author,  it  is  unnecessary  lor  me  to 
speak ^'  bis  knowledge,  however,  of  the  sugar  industry  is  intimate  and  practical, 
and  his  name  is  identified  with  some  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  which 
it  has  received,  particularly  with  that  of  usinff  bone  black  for  decoloration,  Ac, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obt.  servant, 

PfcOF.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow.  R.  S.  M'CULLOH. 

THE  SUGAR  CAKE, 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  MEMOIR  ON  TBE  STRUCTURE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  THE 
SUGAR  CANE.  BY  M.  PAYEN  :  TRANSLATED  BY  PROF.  J.  It.  REYNOLDS,  FROM 
THE  COMPTES  RENDUS,  Tomi  XXVIlf,  Mat  21tt,  1849, 

In  instituting  some  experimental  researches  on  the  sugar  cane,  I 
have  proposed  to  determine,  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  chemical 
analysis, 

1st  The  forms  and  the  composition  of  the  tissues  of  this  plant; 

2d.  The  seat  of  the  secretion  of  the  sugar ; 

3d.  The  changes  which  age  brings  about  in  the  forms  and  nature 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  tissue; 

4th.  The  variations  which  ^the  proximate  principles  experience  ai 
the  same  time. 
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Under  this  last  head,  I  have  been  especially  occupied  with  the  parts 
of  the  stalk  which  are  used  in  the  sugar  industry. 

The  solution  of  these  questions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  will  ofier 
some  interest,  notwithstanding  the  important  labors  of  which  the  sugar 
cane  has  been  the  object,  on  the  part  of  Proust,  Derosne,  and  MM. 
Plagne,  Avequin,  P^ligot,  Dupuy,  Hervy,  and  Casaseca. 

If  we  examine  from  the  surface  to  the  center  a  section  of  the  stalk, 
cut  perpendicularly  to  its  axis,  at  the  epoch  of  its  maturity,  when  it  has 
become  yellowish,  and  the  leaves  have  fallen,  we  remark: 

First.  A  superficial  stratum  adhering  to  the  epidermis,  formed  of 
a  kind  of  wax  (cerosic)  observed  by  MM  Plagne  and  Avequin,  and 
studied  by  M.  Dumas.* 

Second.  The  cuticle,  with  the  angular  projections  corresponding  to 
the  knots  between  the  cells. 

Third.  The  thick  walls  of  the  epidermic  cells:  lines  of  demarka- 
tion  exist  between  the  external  walls  of  these  cells,  and  their  cavities 
are  in  free  communication,  either  through  a  thin  membrane  or  by  nu- 
merous small  canals  (canalicules)  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 

Fourth.  The  cellular  tissue,  with  thinner  walls  under  the  epidermis. 

Fifth.  A  cellular  tissue  with  thick  walls  traversed  by  small  canils. 

Sixth.  Two  circular  concentric  rows  of  woody  bundles,  each  sur- 
rounding a  space  filled  by  various  vessels  described  further  on. 

These  bundles  are  almost  in  contact  with  each  other  in  the  first  row, 
and  a  liule  less  approximated  in  the  second. 

Similar  bundles  are  remarked,  but  gradually  less  abundant  in  woody 
fibres,  and  more  and  more  separated  from  each  other,  up  to  the  axis  of 
the  stalk. 

None  of  these  tissues  which  we  have  just  described  contain  sugar, 
while  ihey  contain,  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  other  substances  indi- 
cated at  the  end  of  this  memoir. 

I  have  determined  the  seat  of  the  crystallizable  sugar  by  observing, 
under  the  microscope,  thin  sections  of  the  different  tissues  of  the  dry 
cane.  I  took  the  pains  to  separate  previously  the  detatched  particles, 
by  agitating  the  sections  in  anhydrous  alcohol.  This  liquid  not  dissolv- 
ing the  crystallized  sugar,  we  facilitate  the  observation  by  introducing  it 
between  the  porte  objet  and  the  plate  which  covers  the  sections.  By 
the  aid  of  these  dispositions,  we  may  discern  crystals  of  sugar  more  or 
less  voluminous,  and  appearing  similar  to  those  of  rock  candy,  in  all 
the  cylindrical  cells  with  thin  walls  which  surround  the  numerous 
bundles  of  woody  fibres  and  vessels,  from  the  axis  tolh.e  second  row  of 
fibres  the  most  woody.f 

We  remark,  that  all  these  cells  communicate  with  each  other  in  the 
surfaces  in  contact,  by  a  great  number  of  small  openings  traversing  the 
double  thickness  of  their  lateral  walls,  which  openings  are  not  found 
in  the  bottoms  representing  the  two  bases  of  the  hollow  cylinder  or 
prism  which  each  cell  forms. 

*  According  to  M.  Avequin,  each  developed  stalk  of  sugar  cane  contains,  on 
an  average,  two  grammes  of  c6ro8ie. 

t  The  specimens  which  were  used  in  this  experiment,  were  prepared  in  1843 
in  the  colonies,  by  M.  Derosne,  who  dried  rapidly  In  the  sun  canes  cut  pre- 
viously into  slices,  about  one  centimetre  in  thickness. 
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In  ripe  canes,  all  the  tissue?  which  we  have  just  indicated,  submitted 
to  a  washing  with  pure  water  and  put  in  contact  with  iodine,  become 
yellow ;  sulphuric  acid  maintains  and  renders  more  intense  this  colora- 
tion, disaggregating  the  cellulose. 

But  if  we  remove,  by  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  caustic  soda 
in  ten  parts  of  water,  a  part  of  the  azotized  matter  which  impregnates 
^he  small  vessels  with  thin  walls,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  azotized 
and  woody  substances  with  which  the  sacchariferous  cells  are  injected, 
we  remark  then,  under  the  influence  of  the  double  reaction  (of  iodine 
and  acid),  several  curious  phenomena  :  the  small  pointed  vessels,  com- 
mencing to  disaggregate,  present  a  slight  indigo-blue  coloration. 

The  internal  part  of  the  sugar  cells,  the  last  formed,  swelling  very 
rapidly,  passes  to  the  state  of  the  particles  of  cellulose  disaggregated  to  the 
extent  they  are  found  to  be  in  solution  of  starch.  We  comprehend,  then, 
how  these  parts  are  tinged  an  intense  indigo-blue.  The  azotized  parti- 
cles which  were  adhering  to  this  inner  layer  separate  from  it,  and  manifest 
their  presence  by  the  peculiar  orange  color  of  the  light  granular  out- 
line which  they  form  parallel  to  the  contour  of  the  inner  swollen  walls. 

The  external  membranes  earlier  formed,  more  strongly  aggregated, 
and  more  injected,  resist  this  peculiar  disaggregation  ;  they  swell,  how- 
ever, form  wavy  folds,  and  separate  in  various  points  from  the  neigh- 
boring adhering  cells,  preserving  the  orange-yellow  color  acquired  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  double  chemical  reaction. 

After  washing  with  pure  water,  if  we  add  a  solution  of  caustic  potas- 
sa  or  soda  to  a  thin  slice,  we  remark  that  all  the  parts  of  the  tissue 
injected  with  woody  substance,  are  colored  yellow,  while  the  small 
pointed  vessels  and  the  cuticle  become  more  translucent  and  colorless. 
This  difference  in  the  efiects  of  the  reagent  adds  another  distinctive 
character  between  these  small  vessels  and  the  rest  of  the  tissue  of  the 
cane.  It  appears  to  indicate  the  absence  of  woody  matter  in  the  parts 
which,  uncfer  the  influence  of  the  caustic  alkali,  do  not  t^ke  a  persistent 
yellow  color. 

The  color  also  everywhere  disappears,  if  we  follow  the  alkaline  ac- 
tion, at  first  with  a  washing  in  pure  water,  and  then  add  acetic  acid  in 
excess.     This  acid  clears  very  notably  the  microscopic  view. 

If  we  expose  to  the  action  of  caustic  potassa  or  soda  similar  thin 
slices,  and  render  the  eSec^more  marked  by  the  aid  of  concentration  to 
dryness,  we  observe  after  a  complete  washing  that  the  slices  have  been 
completely  disaggregated.  It  is  the  same  with  the  small  pointed  vessels, 
which  we  do  not  find  again  in  the  space  which  they  occupied.  All  the 
other  parts  of  the  tissue,  in  becoming  disaggregated  under  the  action  of 
iodine  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  take  an  indigo-blue  coIot,  which 
characterizes  pure  cellulose. 

In  sugar  canes  less  developed,  the  partial  or  complete  purification  of 
the  cellulose  from  all  the  tissues  is  much  more  prompt,  and  does  not 
require  as  powerful  reagents.  For  if  we  treat  under  the  microscope 
some  very  thin  slices  of  the  stalk  (between  the  knots  of  the  middle  por- 
tion) of  a  green  sugar  cane,  grown  only  to  a  third  of  its  development, 
first  with  pure  water,  secondly  with  a  watery  alcoholic  solution  of  io- 
dine, thirdly  with  concentrated  sulohuric  acid,  we  remark  that  the  epi- 
dermis abd  the  cellular  tissue  nnaer  the  epidermis  resist  and  take  an 
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intense  oranc^e  color ;  the  woody  fibres  entirely  disaggregating^  and  the 
large  pointed  vessels  (to  the  number  of  two  in  each  one  of  the  vascular 
bundles)  assume  and  retain  an  orange-yellow  color;  the  small  pointed 
vessels  appear  colored  a  greenish  blue,  and  disaggregate  promptly.  Fi- 
nally the  sugar  cells  pass  from  a  yellowish  shade  to  a  green,  then  to  an 
indigo- violet,  swelling  and  breaking  up  gradually. 

i  have  submiited  to  the  same  reagents  the  lower  whitish  part  (com- 
pletely enveloped  by  the  shesuhing^tngaiTtanles — leaves)  of  a  stalk  of 
cane,  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth.  In  this  portion,  three  centimetres 
high  from  one  knot  to  the  following  one,  a  section  under  the  microscope 
showed  the  fibres  destined  to  become  woody,  as  yet  having  but  little 
thickness. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  colored  the  tissues  yellow,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  pointed  vessels ;  the  addilition  of  a  drop  of  sul- 
phuric acid  gave  rise,  on  the  whole  of  the  tissues,  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  microscopic  appearances;  the  external  hairs,  yellowed  on 
their  external  cuticle  and  their  internal  granular  membrane,  became 
violet  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  their  swollen  walls  ;  the  cuti- 
cle  and  the  epidermis  of  the  stalk  had  acquired  a  deep  orange  tint,  the 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  was  blue  throughout  all  the  cells;  the  same 
shade  colored  the  small  pointed  vessels,  forming  thus  a  blue  cylindrical 
bundle  entirely  surrounded  with  an  orange-yellow  tissue,  to  wit:  first 
the  large  pointed  vessels  and  the  fourteen  to  eighteen  tubes  adhering  to 
each  one  of  them  ;  secondly  the  superposed  tubes ;  thirdly  the  fibres 
slightly  woody.  In  the  middle  of  the  yellow  walls  of  these  last,  the 
inner  layer  of  recently  formed  cellulose  was  seen,  detaiching  itself  in 
an  irregular  ring,  swollen  and  blue. 

In  the  younger  tissue,  above  this  knot,  all  the  cells  present  a  kind  of 
round  or  elliptical  nucleus  of  fine  azotized  tissue,  having  a  diameter 
equal  to  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cell ;  abundant  grains  of 
azotized  matter  were  adhering  to  all  the  inner  walls.  Numerous  grains 
of  starch,  having  about  Tinrv  ^^  ^  millimetre  of  diameter.  The  suc- 
cessive additions  of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  tinged  the  epidermis  a 
deep  persistent  yellow;  all  the  tubes,  vessels  and  cells,  were  swollen, 
assumed  a  deep  violet  tint,  and  separated  from  each  other.  Soon  the 
solution  became  more  complete,  the  blue  walls  disappeared,  exposing  to 
view  the  isolated  brownish  yellow  epidermi^  and  all  the  orange-yellow 
azotized  particles  which  were  adhermg  to  the  interior  of  the  destroyed 
cellular  mepibranes. 

The  same  successive  treatments,  applied  to  the  thin  slices  of  a  lateral 
shoot,  the  leaves  of  which  were  only  developed  to  thirty  centimetres  in 
length,  exhibit  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  and  that  of  the  little  stalk 
colored  a  bright  orange-yellow,  while  all  the  other  elements  of  the  tis- 
sues pass  rapidly  to  a  violet  color,  disaggregating  themselves. 

Finally,  in  all  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  shoota  recently  formed, 
grains  of  starch  are  remarked  in  great  number. 

The  stalks  contain  it,  especially  in  the  tissues  under  the  epidermis, 
in  the  sugar  cellular  tissues,  all  around  the  vascular  bundles. 

The  leaves  also  present  abundant  secretions  of  starch  around  the  ves- 
sels of  the  nerves,  in  the  resisting  cellular  tissues  which  envelop  these 
nerves,  and  extend  from  one  of  the  faces  of  (he  leaf  to  the  other. 
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4.  Sabetance  which  (MM.  Plagne  and  Heiry^  has  the  propertj  oi  iraua- 
fcHmine,  in  the  juice,  the  eu^  into  a  viscous  and  insipid  matter,  and  to  oppose 
idcohonc  fermentation ;  a  cold  filtration  through  bone-black  eliminates  this  or- 
ganic deliquescent  substance. 

5.  The  |uice  of  the  cane  contdns  some  biphosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate 
of  ma^esia,  for  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  or  ammonia  eiyes  a  ciTstalline 
precipitate  ^  the  double  j^wsi^iafee  of  ammonia  and  magoetta,  oeaides  «  ftooident 
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These  remarkable  differences  in  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
proximate  principles^  the  much  less  thickness  of  the  wa'IIs  of  the  cells, 
fibers,  ^c,  and  the  much  less  abundant  injection  of  woody  matters  in 
the  younger  tissues,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  difierences  of  the  same 
order  would  manifest  themselves,  when  the  proximate  composition  of 
the  incompletely  developed  stalks  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
stalks  which  approach  to  maturity. 

The  results  of  the  comparative  analyses  have  effectually  exhibited 
these  differences.  They  help  to  explain  the  difficulties,  already  well 
{proved  by  the  practice  of  sugar  refineries,  which  the  treatment  of  oanea 
cut  before  being  ripe  present 

They  show,  oesides,  that  it  would  be  useful  to  separate  the  suckers, 
or  developed  shoots,  which  remain  adhering  to  the  workable  stalks, 
and  perhaps  even  the  younger  extremities  6f  these  stalks,  near  the 
terminal  part  called  the  arrow  (Jl^che),  which  is  always  separated. 

We  see  likewise,  by  casting  the  eye  over  the  comparative  analyses, 
that  the  composition  of  the  sugar  canes  is  more  complex  than  was  sup- 
posed. 

FBOZUCATB  OOMFOSITION   OF  SUQAR  OAirXS. 
Ripe  0t4beite  C4ne. 

Water, 71.04 

Sugar,  (1) 18.02 

CeUulose  and  woody  matter,  (2) .    9.56 

Albumen,  and  three  other  aiotised 
matters,  (3) 0.55 

O^roeie,  green  matter,  yellow  col- 
oring substance,  matters  colora- 
ble brown  and  carmine  red,  fatty 
substances,  essential  oil,  aromat- 


ic matter,delique8cent  matter  (4)  0.35 
Insoluble  GAlts,  0.12 ;  and  soluble, 
0.16:  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia;  (o)  alumina,  sulphate 
and  oxalate  of  lime,  acetates  and 
malates  of  lime,  potassa  and  so- 
da; sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride 

of  potassium  and  sodium, 0.28 

Silica...... 1.20 

100.00 


Cane  at  one-tblrd  of  Ita  Growth. 

Water, 79.70 

Sugar, 9.06 

Oeliulose  and  incrusting  woody 

matter, 7.03 

Albumen  and  three  other  azotised 

substances,  (6) 1.17 

Amidon,  c^rosie,  green  matter, 
yellow  coloring  substance,  mat- 
ters colorable  brown  and  car- 
mine red, 1.09 

Fatty  and  aromatic  matters,  hy- 
groscopic substance,  essential 
oil,  soluble  and  insoluble  salts, 
silica,  alumina, 1.95 


100.00 


1.  By  admitting  that  glucose  and  liquid  sugar  do  not  pre-exist,  we  compre- 
hend their  habitual  presence  in  small  proportions,  by  reason  of  the  idterations 
at  all  the  points  where  the  tissues  are  torn  or  cut  at  the  moment  of  the  gather- 
ing of  the  canes. 

2.  The  relative  Quantities  of  tissue  yaiy  according  as  the  knots  ^which  con- 
tain the  closest  ana  most  resisting  tissue)  are  more  or  less  approacned  to  each 
other. 

3.  This  quantity  agrees  with  the  elementary  analysis,  which  gaye  for  2297 
milligrammes  of  ory  substance,  seven  cubic  centimetres  of  azote;  TbIS^,  Pas 
75.54  volumes  at  0^=6.47  cubic  centimetres  j  weight=0.02145  of  azotixed  mat- 
ters in  the  dried  cane,  or  0.0055  in  the  cane  m  the  normal  state. 

4.  Substance  which  (MM.  Plagne  and  Heryy^  has  the  property  of  trans- 
fimning,  in  the  juice,  the  sugar  into  a  yiscous  ana  insipid  matter,  and  to  oppose 
alcoholic  fermentation ;  a  cold  filtration  through  bone-black  eliminates  this  or- 
ganic deliquescent  substance. 

5.  The  |uice  of  the  cane  contains  some  biphosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  for  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  ffiyes  a  crystalline 
precipitate  i^  the  double  pho6]diaite  of  aomioma  aod  magnetia,  betides  a  aocakwt 
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i>reci]^tat«,  which  collected  and  treated  hj  sulpharic  acid,  gires  sulphate  and 
oiphoc^phate  of  lime.  Under  the  doable  influence  of  the  air  and  ainmonia,  tke 
juice  is  gradually  colored  brown. 

6.  The  total  weight  of  thesefour  atotized  matters  is  deduced  from  the  ulti- 
mate analysis  whicngave,  for  2240  milligrammes  of  dried  substance,  17^  cu- 
bic centimetres,  P=75.25,  T  plus  13  our  0.009  of  azote  by  weight=5.85  per  cent. 
«f  azotiaed  matter  in  the  diy  state,  equal  1.17  per  cent,  for  the  nominal  state. 

We  see  that  the  green  cane  analyzed  contains  one-half  less  sugary 
about  thirty  per  cent,  less  of  tissue,  and  three  limes  as  much  organic 
substances  and  salts,  as  the  ripe  cane.  Some  analogous  differences 
would  explain  without  doubt,  by  reason  of  the  obstacles  which  various 
organic  matters  and  salts  oppose  to  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar,  the 
impossibility  of  extracting  cane  sugar  economically  in  countries  where, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  temperature,  this  plant  cannot  acquire  a  normal 
maturity. 

The  knots  of  the  sugar  cane  are  formed  of  a  close  tissue,  in  whick 
the  woody  fibres  of  the  thick  walls  predominate,  where  all  the  cells 

I  present  relatively  to  their  greater  thickness,  smaller  cavities ;  where 
ikevvise  the  sacchariferous  cells  are  smaller  and  less  numerous.  We 
comprehend,  then,  how  the  quantities  of  sugar  which  are  found  ia 
them  are  reduced  nearly  one-half,  or  in  the  ratio  of  eighteen  to  ten  hun- 
dredths— a  result  which  M.  P^ligot  has  proved  by  the  chemical  analysis 
of  ripe  canes,  and  the  exactness  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  verify.* 

We  cannot  be  astonished  with  another  fact,  which  appears  singular  at 
first  sight;  it  is,  that  the  knots  contain  as  much  water  as  the  whole  of 
the  tissues  of  the  entire  stalk.  The  reason  is,  that  the  more  considera- 
ble proportion  of  cellulose  and  incrusting  woody  substance  in  certain 
parts,  is  compensated  by  a  less  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  other  parts  of 
these  joints.  We  cannot,  however,  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  peculiar 
composition  of  the  knots  of  the  sugar  cane,  without  adding  that  the  so- 
iutions  which  are  extracted  from  them  contain,  relatively  to  the  sugar, 
more  foreign  matter  than  is  found  in  the  juice  extracted  from  the  cane 
between  the  knots.  It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  since  the  liquids,  con- 
tained in  the  tissues  deprived  of  the  peculiar  sacchariferous  cells,  having 
little  or  no  sugar,  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  substances  in 
the  sugar,  the  presence  of  which  is  shown  by  analysis. 

In  terminating  this  memoir,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  the  economical 
question  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  colonies. 

This  question  which  at  the  present  moment  occupies  the  public  atteii* 
tion,  seems  to  me  to  have  received,  on  the  part  of  science  and  industry, 
all  the  elements  of  a  rational  solution;  nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
apply  certain  theoretical  and  practical  ideas. 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions  which,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  indispensable  to  fulfill  In  the  first  place,  and  in  order  to  de- 
fine them  in  a  general  manner,  I  will  say  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  a  means  of  working  which  would  not  be  too  expensive,  and 
which  would  assure  the  best  possible  recompense  to  frte  labor. 

Which  would  be  arrived  at  by  bringing  to  the  aid  of  men  all  th^ 

*  The  knots  become  more  wood  j  still,  whenever  they  develop  laterally  at 
the  exterior  a  shoot  or  radicle  ;  for  we  -find  then,  in  the  corresponding  internal 
jMtfta  jof  tke  kaot,  a«iaas  of  titsoe  slroDgly  ijMniflted  with  wooKlyjiiattsr. 
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^rces  which  the  africaltural,. mechanical  and  chemical  sciences  of  the 
day  offer ;  especially  by  the  following  means; 

In  all  that  concerns  cultivaiion^  to  collect  with  care  and  scatter  over 
the  land  all  the  disposable  mineral  manures  of  each  plantation,  the  ashes 
of  the  begassa,  the^a/  of  the  boilers;  and  to  add  to  them  alkaline  or 
calcareous  compounds,  of  a  nature  to  replace  those  of  which  the  soil  has 
been  deprived. 

To  utilize  all  the  residues  from  the  manufacture ;  the  mol&sses  and 
«cum,  for  the  nourishment  of  animals,  in  order  to  return  to  the  soil, 
with  the  animal  excrements,  the  greater  part  of  the  substances  which 
vegetation  draws  frpm  it 

To  apply  the  different  pulvenilent  residues,  arising  from  the  revivifi- 
cation of  bone-black,  ashea  and  dried  marl  and  earth,  to  the  absorption, 
drying  and  preservation  of  the  animal  manures^  in  order  to  spread 
them  under  less  bulk  and  weight 

To  complete  the  organic  nourishment  of  the  plants  by  means  of  ma* 
cures  rich  in  a^otized  substances:  dried  blood  and  flesh,  the  residues  of 
fisheries,  spoiled  codfish,  &,c 

To  avoid  the  employment  of  nanures  capable  of  adding  an  excess  of 
different  salts  beyond  the  proportions  useful  for  the  development  of  the 
canes. 

We  shall  understand  the  importance  of  tiiesc  improvements  which 
ought  to  sustain  or  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  reflecting  that 
the  same  lands,  according  to  their  state  of  fertility  or  exhaustion,  have 
produced  annually  7000  kilogrammes  of  sugar  per  hectare — a  produc- 
^on  which  has  been  gradually  reduced 'to  2000  kilogrammes.  If  it  is 
thought  that  the  labor  has  become  too  expensive,  in  this  latter  case  with 
the  exhausted  ^il,  it  would  be  economical  at  a  double  price,  on  the 
flame  land  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  fertility 

Manitfactuee. — In  the  first  rank,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  means  of 
extracting  a  greater  quantity  of  juice,  to  carry  this  quantity  from  fifty  ta 
•ixty  per  cent,  which  is  obtained,  to  seventy-five  or  eighty,  which  coakl 
be  obtained.  The  use  of  a  second  mill,  with  the  injection  of  vapor  or 
fltreams  of  boiling  water,  would  give  this  result,  according  to  practical 
experiments  made  in  the  colonies  by  M.  Derosne,  which  we  concerted 
together.  In  all<^ses,  the  most  necessary  condition  of  success  would  be 
to  avoid  all  deky  in  the  operations,  to  accelerate  even  ihe  extraction  of 
the  juice,  and  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  above  the  point  where 
fermentation  can  take  place. 

We  should  obtain  a  very  desirable  rapidity  also  in  the  evaporations, 
by  using  the  evaporating  apparatus  perfected  in  France,  and  applied  with 
success  in  the  manumctories  of  beet  sugar  (especially  those  of  MM. 
Deroene  Sl  Call,  Pecqoeur,  Qaspard,  Tamisier,  <Jla«s,  &c^  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well,  in  order  to  render  the  general  introduction  into  the 
colonies  rapid,  to  carry  there,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  simple  and 
least  costly  apparatus. 

The  rapid  extraction  of  the  juice  and  evaporelion  are,  it  is  true,  sub- 
H>Tdinate  to  the  resources  of  fuel  in  certain  localities,  which  cannot  re> 
ceive  importations  of  coal,  and  have  no  other  combustible  than  begassa. 

It  wouki  be  very  useful  to  render  general  the  use  ot  bone-black,  imd 
the  processes^of  revivification,  in  cdrder  lo  obtain  pvrer  and  ome  aboft* 
28  VOL.  I. 
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dant  prodacls  of  crystallized  sacrar,  and  to  be  able  to  render  profitable 
a  greater  mass  of  the  useful  residues  as  manures. 

The  new  processes  of  methodical  purification  and  rapid  drainage  by 
centrifugal  force ;  finally,  the  drying  of  crystallized  sugars,  offer  a  useful 
complement  to  the  improvements  which  may  be  realized  in  our  colo- 
nial industry;  they  will  allow  an  increase  of  the  real  valiie  of  the  pro- 
ducts, and  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  packing  and  transportation ;  liiey 
will  avoid,  finally,  the  alterations  which  fermentations  in  impure  and 
moist  sugars  occasion  while  in  transiiu. 

It  is  evident,  likewise,  that  administrative  measures  of  a  nature  tor  ea- 
courage  the  production  of  the  purest  sugar,  would  be  useful  in  reference 
to  the  impost,  applicable  from  that  time  to  a  greater  and  more  stable 
▼alue;  they  would  have  the  efiect  of  hastening  the  progress  of  metro- 
politan and  colonial  industry,  of  soon  rendering  the  production  more 
economical,  and  of  developing  the  consumption  of  sugar,  as  yet  behind- 
hand with  us. 

The  principles  on  which  all  these  improvements  rest,  appear  to  me 
iBcontestible.  Their  application  would  demand,  without  doubt,  serious 
studies  in  each  one  of  the  localiiies  which  would  present  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  a  similar  study,  undertaken  by  competent  men,  would 
be  neither  very  long  nor  difficult  at  the  present  day. 


ART.   III.~MI88I88IPn  TALLBT. 

WATER-METER. 

As  oeNifECTEi)  with  the  permanent  improvement  and  thorough  under* 
standing  of  the  river  Mississippi,  the  water-meter  is  an  object  of  the 
first  importance. 

The  water-meter  consists  generally  of  a  rod  of  wood  or  a  bar  of  iron, 
placed  in  a  permanent  situation,  where  it  can  be  perfectly  secure.  In- 
tended to  show  the  height  of  a  river's  surface,  it  must  be  so  divided  or 
marked  into  feet  and  inches,  as  to  be  seen  distinctly  and  read  easily, 
as  it  should  be  observed  and  noted  every  day,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  same  hour  on  each. 

The  water-meter  should  count  upward,  and  the  cypher-point  be 
placed  at  least  two  feet  below  the  common  low  water  mark,  so  that 
even  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river  we  may  still  count  up.  This  placing 
of  the  cypher-point  is  the  more  advisable,  as  the  surface  of  a  river  is 
often  lowered  by  the  correction  of  its  course. 

The  date,  and  even  the  hour,  of  these  observations  should  be  record- 
ed, for  such  tables  will  show  the  changes  which  hnve  taken  place  in 
the  height  of  the  surface  at  a  high  or  low  state  of  the  river:  whether 
these  changes  have  been  occasioned  by  a  correction  of  its  course,  or  by 
the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  river  discharges  in  a 
certain  time.  Without  such  observations,  carefully  noted  during  a 
number  of  years,  we  cannot  correctly  judge  of  the  variations  in  quan- 
tity of  water  which  is  discharged  from  any  river. 

In  Egypt  this  plan  was  adopted  centuries  ago,  and  continues  in  use  at 
ihe  present  time.     At  Syene,  at  Memphis,  etc.,  on  the  Nile,  there  are 


regular  columns  of  stone  placed  in  the  river,  and  provided  wkh  a  scale^ 
from  which  the  ri^e  and  fall  of  the  river  is  observed  and  Fecorded  by 
persons  employed  for  that  purpose.  These  are  commonly  called  Mile- 
meters,  and  from  them  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  deposits  which 
have  elevated  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  form  a  layer  of  upward  of  lour 
inches  in  a  hundred  years.  In  Europe  similar  tables  have  been  kept,  oiv 
the  Elbe  since  1831,  on  the  Rhine  smce  1771,  and  on  the  Oder  since 
17&1.  From-  afl  these  we  may  fairly  infer  the  utility  and  even  necessity 
of  such  observations  for  the  general  good  of  the  country.  The  past  ia^ 
a  safe  teacher  of  the  future. 

As  far  back  as  ISIS,  I  strongly  urged  the  erection  of  water-meters  ]a> 
the  Mississippi  valley:  and  when  building  the  pump-house  of  the  Gin* 
cinnati  Water  Works,  I  placed  one  of  them  upon  its  wall  and  had 
a  cross  cut  into  a  stone  of  the  building,  some  feet  above  the  cipher^ 
point,  that  in  case  of  accident  it  might  be  replaced  at  the  exact  same 
height. 

Observations  of  the  height  of  the  river's  surface  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  no  kind  of  work  upon  it  can  be  properly  constructed 
without  due  consideration  of  its  rise  and  fall.  By  these  we  estimate  the 
height  of  the  levee,  the  depth  of  the  bed,  and  the  required  elevation  of 
works  for  regulating  the  course  of  a  river.  By  comparing  the  observa- 
tions made  at  different  points,  we  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiari- 
ties and  the  effects  which  lateral  streams  produce  on  the  main  river. 
The  different  rises  of  the  several  points  show  what  influence  the  bed 
and  the  valley  have,  and  place  us  often  in  a  situation  to  guess  the  cause 
of  an  existing  evil.  In  fact  the  hydrotect  who  has  charge  of  any 
works  for  the  correction  of  a  river  must  be  sfuided  by  observations  od> 
the  rise  and  fall  of  its  surface.  They  not  only  serve  to  show  whether 
the  waters  remain  unchanged;  or  how  far  they  have  become  higher  or 
lower;  but  they  tell,  also,  the  progress  of  the  flood,  or  in  what  time  it 
passes  from  any  one  place  to  another. 

The  great  importance  of  having  proper  water-meters  along  the  course 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  lateral  rivers,  or  tributaries,  is  as  obvious 
as  it  is  that  to  make  them  truly  valuable  the  utmost  care  must  be  ob- 
served in  keeping  their  records  accurately.  The  observations  made  at 
the  same  hour,  daily,  and  recorded  by  persons  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, should  be  regularly  transmitted  in  copy  to  the  proper  oflScer 
and  by  him  recorded,  and  duly  preserved,  in  the  ^tate  papers. 

It  surely  would  be  in  the  province  of  every  governor  of  a  State  to- 
bring  this  subject  before  the  respective  legishitures,  so  as  to  have  these 
water-meters  erected  along  the  course  of  all  principal  rivers,  in  such^ 
places  where  they  would  not  be  subject  to  injury;  ana  principally  where 
no  accumulations  take  place  that  might  require  the  removal  of  both,  as* 
neglect  or  carelessness  may  thereby  derange  all  former  observations. 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  a  painted  wharf-post  or  a  marked  tree 
can  ever  be  adequate  to  the  object  in  view,  ibr  both  are  constantly  per- 
ishing and  hourly  liable  to  removal.  That  only,  which,  like  the 
Egyptian's  column,  is  permanent,,  can  insure  us  certainty, 

Albert  -Stein* 

Mobile,  August,  1849. 
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ART.  IV.— PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  OP  CHARLESTON.— Part  2. 

1.  FACTORIES. 

My  last  closed  with  a  passing  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts  in  Charleston.  The  establishment  of  the  Mechanics*  In- 
stitute has  drawn  public  attention  more  directly  io  the  importance  of 
fostering  all  enterprises  by  which  the  cause  of  home  industry  may  be 
promoted.  We  have  energy  and  capital  among  us,  sufficient  to  place 
us  on  a  respectable  footing  in  this  comparatively  new  line  of  ^orL 
Serious  barriers,  however,  still  remain  to  clog  and  discourage  the  public 
spirit  of  those  who  have  entered  upon  the  task.  Many  object  (and  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  weighty  objection  that  can  be  urged)  to  the  increase 
of  fectories,  on  account  of  the  encourgement  they  afibrd  for  the  influx 
of  that  description  of  population,  from  the  evils  of  which  we  have  been 
so  far  exempt;  while  in  the  northern  cities  it  furnishes  prolific  material 
for  mobs  and  rowdyism,  as  the  records  of  the  times  abundantly  prove. 
Otbers  continue  skeptical  as  to  our  ability  to  compete  with  our  neigh- 
bors in  manufacturing,  on  account  of  our  inferior  facilities,  and  not  a 
few  consider  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  as  inevitably 
opposed.  But  I  am  sure  the  prejudices  of  a  portion  of  the  people  must 
have  been,  by  this  time,  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  what  has  already 
been  realizea  here.  The  Charleston  cotton  factory  (located  in  Hamp- 
stead),^as  been  in  operation  about  two  years:  its  capital  is  $100,000. 
At  thelfifte  fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Chester,  the 
premium  (a  silver  medal)  was  awarded  to  this  Company  for  the  besl 
specimen  of  goods  exhibited  on  that  occasion.  The  agent  is  our  fellow- 
citizen,  James  H.  Taylor,  esq.,  whose  active  exertions,  as  well  as 
sound  and  sensible  writings  on  the  subject  of  manu&cturing,  have 
been  usefully  directed  to  its  advancement  There  has  lately  been  re- 
corded at  the  agency,  for  sale,  several  hundred  cases  of  handsome  gar- 
ment prints,  new  styles  and  neat  paUerns;  {  and  J  brown  sjhirtings; 
extra  heavy  shop  twine  ;  batting,  etc.  The  factory  is  worked  by  white 
operatives  and  conducted  with  great  discipline,  order  and  decorum.  Its 
situation  is  very  beautiful,  on  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground,  in  a  re- 
tired, rural  spot,  surrounded  by  green  lawns  and  tasteful  gardens  and 
overlooking  the  broad  expanse  of  Cooper  river,  which  laves  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  There  are  several  churches  and  schook 
•immediately  adjacent.  . 

This  establishment  is  destined  to  attain  a  height  of  prosperity  br 
exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projectors. 

The  tfUGAR  REFINERY  in  Anson  street,  is  in  active  operation.  The 
buildings  have  been  much  improved  and  enlarged. 

Messrs.  B.  F.  Smiths  Co.,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Turpentine  Distillerff.  They  manufacture  the  finest  soap  resins. 
Their  spirits  of  turpentine  is  prepared  by  a  patent  process  of  their  own. 
It  had  tne  preference  over  all  others  in  every  market  to  which  it  was 
shipped  last  season.  A  thriving  business  has  been  carried  on  by  these 
gentlemen  during  the  past  year.  The  growing  interest  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  turpentine,  which  prevails  throughout  our  State,  has  induced 
many  of  ^ur  planters  and  others  to  embark  in  its  prosecution.     The 
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retults  of  experiments  made  by  various  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina, 
who  have  examined  the  pine  forests  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
prove,  that  no  region  of  the  world  offers  greater  inducements  to  engage 
m  the  business,  than  the  pine  lands  of  these  two  States.  One  writer 
says,  the  yield,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  is  equal  to  any 
thing  he  has  ever  seen  jn  North  Carolina.  Besides  this,  the  proximity 
of  these  lands  to  navigable  streams  and  railroads,  connecting  with  sea- 
port markets,  where  the  article  will  always  command  remunerating 
prices,  will  aflford  easy  facilities  to  our  planters,  and  open  to  them  a 
new  avenue  of  industry,  which  will  in  time  add  greatly  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

2.  WHITE  POINT  BATTERY. 

Our  fashionable  summer  evening  promenade  has  been  undergoing 
some  transformation.  A  sea  wall  is  in  progress  around  its  entire  south- 
ern boundary.  It  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  present  inconvenient 
flooring,  a  paved  walk,  thirty  feet  in  width  and  more  than  five  hundred 
feet  long.  Col.  E.  B.  White,  a  native  architect  of  skill  and  long  expe- 
rience, superintends  the  erection  of  the  wall,  which  is  of  concrete,  a 
material  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  granite  or  brick,  more  dur- 
able and  economical,  and  capable  of  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of 
salt  water  and  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  extensively  used  by  Cap- 
tain Bowman,  the  engineer,  in  charge  of  the  harbor  fortifications,  and 
forms  a  portion  of  the  much  admired  work  of  Fort  Sumpter,  the  noble 
structure  near  Sullivan's  Island,  now  rapidly  approaching  its  comple- 
tion. The  concrete  is  composed  of  shell,  gravel,  cement  and  lime  putty. 
While  in  progress  and  hardening,  the  materials  are  protected  by  a 
casing  of  planks,  within  which  the  mass  is  rammed  firmly  and  secured 
from  exposure,  until  it  becomes  well  indurated.  The  wall  is  six  feet 
wide  at  the  base  and  two  feet  at  the  tpp. 

There  are  few  more  attractive  places  of  resort  furnished  by  our  large 
cities,  than  this  invigorating  summer  retreat.  On  moonlight  evenings 
it  is  a  scene  of  life  and  animation.  Music,  refreshments,  parties  of 
pleasure,  steamboat  excursions,  fireworks  and  sometimes  boat  races^  are 
all  elempnis  in  the  grand  mass  of  social  enjoyment  and  recreation. 
Council  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  of  us  for  the  energy  and  zeal  they  have 
displayed  in  promoting  these  sources  of  comfort  to  their  constituents. 

3.  CITADEL  FORTIFICATIONS. 
By  an  act  passed  20th  December  1842,  the  arsenal  at  Columbia  and 
the  citadel  and  magazine  at  Charleston,  were  converted  into  military 
schools.  The  board  of  visiters  consists  of  the  governor  of  the  State 
and  (ive  others  appointed  by  him,  for  the  establishrn^nt  of  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  the  strict  military  organization  of  the  institution. 
Young  men  obtain  here  a  sound,  useful  and  practical  education,  which 
fits  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  as  well  as  the  science  of  military 
tactics.  The  military  discipline  to  which  they  become  habituated,  con- 
firms them  in  habils  of  subordination  and  regularity,  \Vhile  it  ministers 
to  their  physical  development  and  enables  them  to  endure  privation  and 
exposure.  Thus  we  have  united  two  of  the  most  indispensable  elements 
of  a  thorough  useful  education — physical  and  intellectual.  In  point  of 
morals,  this  body  of  young  men  will  compare  favorably  and  enviably^ 
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with  those  of  any  insthation  of  leamkior  in  the  Union  or  ia  the  worM. 
The  number  of  cadets  has  so  greatly  increased  as  to  render  the  enlarge- 
ment o(  the  buildings,  so  as  to  provide  more  extensive  accommodation, 
indispensable.  With  this  view,  arrangements  have  been  already  enter- 
ed into,  and  the  busy  hum  of  improvement  is  to  be  daily  heard  upon 
the  premises.  The  main  building  is  to  be  raised  a  story  higher,  mainog 
three  stories,  and  will  be  finished  in  a  very  handsoono  and  appropriate 
style ;  nothing  gaudy  or  "ginger-btead"  work,  but  stately,  imposing,  and 
strictly  architectural — such  as  best  becomes  a  castellated  fortification — 
combining  neatness  with  facility  of  accommodation.  In  front  of  the 
citadel  is  a  spacious  public  square,  which  laid  out  in  grass  pkxs,  or 
planted  in  trees,  would  form  a  beautiful  contract,  and  relieve  the  present 
barren  and  unattractive  appearance  of  the  premises,  without  afiecting 
its  usefulness  as  a  parade  or  encampment  ground. 

4.  RAILROAD  DEPOT  AITD  WORKSHOPS. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  business  of  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  more 
commodious  buildings  and  workshops,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  present 
limited  establishment.  The  plan  combines  utility  and  chasteness  of 
design.  The  space  occupied  for  delivery  and  storage  of  merchandize 
has  been  enlarged,  and  the  accommodations  for  passengers  and  the 
business  ofiices  of  the  company  materially  improved.  The  builders 
have  been  for  some  time  at  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  struc- 
ture will  be  completed  previous  to  ^he  return  of  the  busy  season. 

A  happy  combination  of  the  substantial  and  ornamental,  imparts  to 
the  whole  structure  an  imposing  effect.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Jones,  a  young  native  Charlestonian,  who,  to  a  natural  taste  for  his 
profession,  adds  fixed  habits  of  industrious  study,  and  some  practical 
experience. 

5.  STEAMBOAT  LINES. 

Lines  of  steamers  run  regularly  between  Charleston  and  the  ports 
of  New  York,  .Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wilmington  and  Hnvanna. 
Boats  of  a  smaller  class  are  in  operation  between  Savannah,  Cheraw 
and  Georgetown.  Several  new  and  handsome  steamers  are  in  course  of 
construction  for  these  lines.  The  Osprey  (between  here  and  Philadel- 
phia) is  a  side  paddle-wheel  steamship,  built  of  white  oak,  copper-fast- 
ened, excellent  model  and  unusual  speed.  Her  engines  are  of  the  pat- 
tern of  Todd  and  McGregor,  extensively  used  between  England  and 
Germany,  substantially  supported  upon  heavy  kelsons  and  capable  of 
driving  the  ship  in  all  weathers.  Her  cabin  is  tastefully  arranged  for 
the  comfort  of  passengers,  airy  and  spacious,  two  berths  in  each  state- 
room. With  the  elegant  accommodations,  speed  and  regularity  of  the 
New  York  boats,  the  Northerner  and  Southerner,  we  are  all  well 
acquainted. 

The  steamship  Republic  is  in  course  of  building,  in  Baltimore,  to 
run  between  that  city  and  Charleston.  She  is  two  hundred  feet  long, 
thirty  feet  beam  and  eighteen  feet  depth  of  hold,  two  oscillating  engines 
of  two-hundred  and  fifty  horse  power,  bark-rigged ;  to  run  fourteen 
miles  per  hour.  She  will  accommodate  one  hundred  Snd  fifty  passen* 
gers  with  state-rooms  and  berths,  fitted  up  in  elegant  style.     Messrs. 
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Murraj  A;  Haxe  Iburetare  the  baildere,  and  Capt.  Hobba  the  coromanden 
ri'here  will  theo  be  a  daily  line  of  steamshipa  to  northern  ports. — Ep] 

Marsh  it,  Son,  of  this  place,  are  building  a  new  steilmer  for  the  Pee- 
Dee  trade;  one-hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  thirty  feet  beam 
and  eight  feet  hoUl;  draft  5  feet  with  1,500  bales  of  cotton  on  boards 
She  will  have  two  engines^  175  horse  power^  and  to  be  buih  of  the 
Tery  best  materials. 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  eity,  all  cteam  vessels  plying  within  the  bar* 
bor,  are  required  to  be  provided  with  effectual  and  suitable  spark-arrest- 
ers, attached  to  their  smoke-stodcs,  or  chimneys,  on  penalty  of  one- 
hundred  dollars  for  neglect;  the  construction  And  fitting  up  of  the  same 
to  be  approved  by  council,  and  to  be  renewed,  repaired  or  altered  by 
their  direction,  as  circumstances  may  demand. 

The  commanders  of  these  vsessels  are  able,  energetic  and  skillful  in 
their  profession.  We  never  hear  of  accidents  of  any  moment  occurring 
tinder  their  management ;  and  as  to  the  boats  which  ply  about  the  har- 
bor and  rivers  in  our  vicinity,  i  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of 
carelessness  or  incompetency,  although  the  island  and  ferry  boats  are 
running  in  all  weathers  and  seasons,  almost  every  hour  in  the  day.  It 
will  be  acknowledged,  then,  without  hesitation,  that  we  are,  in  this  respect, 
much  more  favored  than  our  brethren  traveling  on  the  western  waters. 

6.  PENNY-POST. 
The  penny-post,  established  by  authority  of  the  Post  Office  depart- 
mem,  works  well.  We  can  now  have  our  letters  conveyed  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  city  or  Neck,  by  depositing  them  at  the  various  branch 
offices,  at  two  cents  per  letter,  the  rates  prescribed  by  Congress.  The 
want  of  such  a  system  has  long  been  seriously  felt  in  this  community, 
and  in  proportion  ^s  the  upper  part  of  the  city  continues  to  increase  m 
population,  it  will  become  more  and  more  a  public  benefit  Dr.  John 
H.  Honour  is  the  superintendent  His  success  has  so  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  his  friends,  and  deservedly  rewarded  his  industry  and 
public  spirit 

7.  NEW  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  EDIPlCEa 

It  is  not  only  in  great  public  works  that  a  new  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  department  of  labor.  Private  munificence  has  erected  and 
aided  in  the  completion  or  advancement  of  many  elegant  and  substan- 
tial edifices,  which  adorn  various  portions  of  the  city  and  Neck.  We 
have  no  less  than  seven  churches,  either  recently  completed  or  in  pro- 
gress, or  in  process  of  enlargement  St  Philip's  Church  (Episcopal), 
through  the  liberality  of  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  donor,  has  been  fu  rnish- 
ed  with  a  clock  and  chime  of  bells,  altogether  rare  and  novel  in  con- 
struction, which  are  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  lofty  steeple  now  tower- 
ing to  a  considerable  height  The  steeple  will  be^  when  finished,  two- 
hundred  and  ten  feet  in  height  (twenty  feet  higher  than  St.  Michael's). 
It  is  now  quite  a  conspicuous  object  on  entering  the  harbor.  Grace 
Church,  Weniworih  street,  built  after  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
has  been,  for  nearly  a  year  past,  open  for  puhlic  worship.  Its  steeple  is 
yet  in  course  of  erection.  The  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Meeting 
street,  presents  an  imposing  front,  with  its  massive  columns,  and  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  months.  Calvary  Church  (Episcopal),  Beaufain 
street,  is  completed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  inside 
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work.  The  Gtebe  street  Presbyterian  Church  has  beeoTeeently  finished 
entire.  The  Second  Presbyterian  and  English  Lutheran  churobe» 
have  been  lateiy  replastered  and  materially  improved  in  appearance. 

We  are  well  supplied  with  hotels  and  private  boarding  houses.  The 
Charleston  Hotel  has  been  lately  handsomely  fitted  up,  with  new 
furnituref  and  also  Stuarts  6l  Lee's,  in  Broad  street.  Besides  these, 
we  have  the  Pavilion,  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Butter  field,  the  sole  pro- 
prietor; the  old  *< PlSijjters',"  on  Church  street ;  the  "American,"  at 
the  corner  of  George  and  King  streets,  which  has  been  greatW  im- 
proved in  architectural  beauty,  and  well  conducted,  by  Col.  D.  I^oke^ 
from  North  Carolina:  The  Merchants',  kept  on  strict  Ttwperanu 
principles^  by  our  worlny  and  deserving  fellow-cititen  ThoS.  Steen,£sq.; 
the  *'  Victoria,*'  in  the  "  Range,"  between  Market  and  Princess  streets ; 
the  Mansion  House,  by  Mrs.  Davis,  corner  of  Meeting  and  dueen 
streets.  AH  these  establishments  have  been  newly  fitt^  up  or  added 
to  within  the  last  year,  and  rendered  comfortable  for  the-accoromoda* 
tion  of  persons  visiting  our  city. 

The  Sons  of  Temperance  have  procured  and  handsomely  furnished 
a  new  Hall,  on  Wentworth  street,  for  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  order. 
The  hall  of  the  Apprentices'  Library  Society  has  been  improved  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Another  hall  for  the  Odd  Fellows  is  in  preparation, 
at  the  corner  of  King  and  Liberty  streets,  to  be  finished  in  the  latest 
style  of  architecture,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  E.  B.  White,  a  prac* 
tical  architect  of  considerable  experience..  An  important  addition  is  to- 
be  made  to  the  steeple  of  that  elegrant  structure,  the  Military  Hall, 
Wentworth  street,  by  placing  in  it  the  large  alarm  fire  bell,  ordered  by 
the  council,  for  that  portion  of  the  city.  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  which  has 
always  been  the  popular  assembly  room  for  balls,  concerts,^  parties,  etc.,. 
lias  been  ornamented  with  three  elegant  chandelierd\with  gas  burners, 
in  the  large  hall^  and  additional  lights  in  the  sida  rooms. 

W.  T.  Potter,  Esq.,  one  of  our  publk  spirited  citizens,  has  Recently 
erected,  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  a  Market  and  Ice 
House,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  residents  of  the  Neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  city,  which  it  is  thought  will  be  a  very  profitable  invest- 
ment to  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  a  great  convenience  to  the  public. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  improvements  in  progress  or  contem- 
plation in  our  little  city,  and  I  am  making  no  vain  boast,  Mr.  Editor,  in 
saying,  that  old  Charleston,  is  guiltless  of  many  of  the  aspersions  with 
which  her  cotemporaries  appear  to  tal^e  delight  in  branding  her.  In 
many  important  particulars  she  is,  I  acknowledge,  far  behind  the  age. 
But  I  think  a  new  era  is  at  last  about  to  dawn  upon  her;  slowly,  but 
surely.  Her  railroads,  steamships,  magnetic  telegraphs,  gas  works, 
cotton  factories,  sugar  refineries  and  other  improvements  in  the  arts  of 
industry,  of  which  I  have  now  endeavored  to  give  you  a  lame  and  im- 
perfect sketch,  fully  entitle  her  at  least  to  combat  the  charge  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle-ism. 

Of  her  remarkable  exemption  from  disease,  mobs,  et  id  omne  genus, 
I  will  say  nothing  here,  having  already  exhausted  that  branch  of  the 
subject,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind.  So,  with  my 
best  regards  to  yourself  and  the  few  of  your  readers  who  have  had  the 
patience  to  follow  me  through,  1  leave  her  cause  in  your  hapds. 
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MT.  v.— A  SYSTEM  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THE  WEST. 

[We  take  the  following  firom  that  excelleiit  periodical  miblished  at  St  Louis, 
the  WeaUm  Journal,  edited  by  Messrs.  Tarver  &.  Risk.  The  paper  is  intereet- 
iag  in  the  whole  yaUej,  whicn  we  here  extract. — £o.] 

In  a  country  long  inhabited,  where  the  soil  has  been  reduced  to  cul* 
tivation,  the  mineral  resources  ascertained  and  developed,  and  great  com- 
mercial^ and  manufacturing  cities  established,  it  requires  but  little  intelli- 
gence or  foresight  to  project  and  locate  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment In  such  a  country,  the  utility  or  profits  of  a  canal  or  railway 
may  be  calculated  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  of  the  more  common 
transactions  of  business.  But  in  one  like  the  United  States,  and  more 
especially  that  part  West  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  where  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  soil  has  been  reduced  to  cultivation,  and  immense 
regions  remain  totally  uninhabited — where  the  mineral  wealth  remains 
unexplored,  and  even  the  capacity  of  the  rivers  for  navigation  not  well 
known— it  requires  much  reflectioa  and  forecast  to  project  a  system  of 
iiDprovement  that  will  be  suited  to  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  coun- 
try, when  more  generally  seuled  and  its  resources  more  fully  developed. 

We  must  first  project  a  system  of  commerce  corresponding  to  tbe 

Shysical  geography,  climate,  mineral  resources,  soil  and  vegetable  pro- 
uctions  of  a  given  region ;  and,  also,  to  its  relative  location  in  regard 
to  other  countries,  before  we  can  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  refer- 
ence to  a  system  of  internal  improvement.  For,  roods  and  canals  being 
designed  as  the  agents  of  commerce,  should  be  so  located  as  to  conform 
to  its  laws  and  (hcilitate  its  operations. 

To  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  commerce,  we  roost 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  great  agents  of  civilization,  designed  to  estab* 
tish  social  intercourse  and  sympathy  between  the  inhabitants  of  every 
part  of  the  earth;  to  the  end,  that  one  great  principle  of  moral  and  so- 
cial action  may  everywhere  prevail.  To  enforce  this  design  the  pro- 
ducts of  ihe  tropica  were  made  to  difier  materially  from  those  of  colder 
climates;  while  the  convenience  and  comforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
respective  regions  were  made  each  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  the  products  of  the  other. 

Owing  to  this  provision  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  products  of  the 
South  seek  a  marlcet  in  the  North,  while  those  of  the  North  go  South 
for  consumption.  But,  as  the  products  of  the  extremes  find  a  market  also 
in  the  central  region,  this  is  indicated  as  the  natural  and  most  convenient 
place  for  all  parties  to  meet  and  exchange  their  commodities.  Hence, 
the  natural  and  prevailing  currents  of  commerce  flow  from  the  extremes 
of  North  and  South  toward  the  center,  and  again  outward,  distributing 
to  each  regiob  the  kind  and  quantity  of  commodities  required  for  their 
consumption.  This  is  the  first  great  principle  to  be  observed  in  a  sys- 
tem of  commerce ;  but  owing  to  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  min- 
erals, soils,  and  waters,  this  principle  is  subject  to  many  modifications, 
which  diversify  and  give  to  certain  branches  of  commerce  every  possi- 
ble directk>n ;  yet  these  are  but  tributaries  of  the  main  current,  and 
when  united  with  it,  conform  to  its  laws. 

In  Asia  and  Europe,  the  nature  of  the  social  institutions,  and  the  great 
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number  of  nations  differing  from  each  ocber  in  their  laws,  genius,  and 
habits,  have  tended  to  countervail  and  thwart  this  primary  principle  of 
commerce;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to  tbese  causes  that  civilization  has 
been  so  long  confined  to  the  more  temperate  regions. 

Among  the  many  advantages  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  ef 
the  Mississippi  enjoy,  there  is.  perhaps,  none  more  important  than  that 
which  arises  from  the  fact  that  an  entire  natural  division  of  tbe  conti- 
nent, extending  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  with  its  system  of 
water  coursee,  from  their  sources  to  their  final  outlet  to  tbe  ocean,  is 
under  the  control  of  one  government,  inhabited  by  the  same  race,  spSeak- 
ing  one  language  and  professing  one  religion. 

When  we  contemplate  a  map  of  this  region,  it  appears  plainly,  that 
nature  has  delineated  the  outlines  of  a  system  of  improvement,  can- 
forming  to  the  principles  of  commerce  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
illustrate ;  but  she  has  lefl  the  details  to  be  filled  up  and  carried  out  by 
the  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  industry  of  its  inhabitantB. 

The  Musissippi  river,  rttnning  from  North  to  South,  divides  the  val- 
ley into  parts  nearly  equal,  and  constitutes  the  great  commercial  tho- 
roughfore  of  this  region ;  and  should  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  a  gen- 
eral system  of  internal  improvement  fbr  the  whole  West,  if  not,  indeed, 
for  the  entire  Union.  On  this  river,  and  within  the  central  region,  will 
be  located  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  valley— ^he  place  of  ex- 
change between  the  North  and  the  South— >-the  center  of  a  great  system 
of  imernal  improvement,  as  well  as  of  commerce. 

But  in  a  region  so  extensive  and  so  abundant  in  all  the  elements  of 
wealth,  there  must  be  many  great  commercial  cities,  each  having  their 
own  scheme  of  internal  improvement ;  but  still  connected  with  and  con- 
stituting a  part  of,  the  general  system.  Cincinnati*  for  instance,  has  al- 
ready projected  a  system  of  improvement  of  her  own,  and  with  a  fore- 
cast and  enterprise  uparalleled  in  commercial  history,  has  made  rapid 
strides  toward  its  completion.  But  she  does  not  deem  her  system  cooi- 
plete,  without  a  connection  by  railroad  with  the  Mississippi,  at  St  Louis ; 
for  this  will  bring  her  hito  full  and  complete  communication  with  the 
great  system  of  the  valley.  She  is  becoming  a  great  producer,  and  it 
is  her  /true  policy  to  extend  the  facilities  of  distributing  her  pindocts. 
When  these  arrive  at  St.  Louist  they  are  then  at  the  center  of  ike  great 
commercial  system,  and  may  be  th«nce  distributed  throughout  its  re- 
motest range,  to  every  point  where  a  market  can  be  found.  In  like 
manner*  a  great  commercial  city  will,  jn  time,  grow  up  near  our  west- 
ern border,  on  the  Missouri  river.  This  must  ako  have  its  own  system 
of  improvement ;  but  still  constitute  a  portion  of  the  general  system,  by 
a  connection  with  the  Mississippi  river.  The  principal  towns  and  cities 
on  the  Miteissippi  will  also  project  systems  of  their  own,  calculated  to 
accommodate tthe  country  around  them;  for,  in  a  region  so  extensive  as 
this,  .if  it  were  even  practicable,  it  would  not  be  geod  economy  to  locate 
every  work  so  as  to  lead  directly  to  the  center. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  the  principal  cities  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  when  projecting  systems  of  internal  improvement  adapted  to 
th^ir  respective  locations,  should  hate  aimed  to  connect  their  commerce 
with  t'vit  #f  the  Mississippi  river;  and  if  we  traee  their  routes  as  pro- 
crib^d  o..  tl.c  map,  we  shall  discover  that  they  all  ^nverge  to  a  point  in 
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the  central  region.  The  railway  from  Charlestom  ifi  South  Oarolinay 
naittDg  with  that  from  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  will  be  completed,  in  a 
few  years,  to  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  opening  a  communication  with 
tlie  Mississippi  through  the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio 
rivers.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  line  of  railroad  will  not  stop  at  Nash- 
▼ilk^  for  she  will  have  a  syatem  of  her  own  to  build  up,  and  will  aim 
to  connect  With  the  Ohio  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  so  as  to 
be  brought  in  a  more  direct  communication  with  the  East,  and  the  lakes 
of  the  North.  This  point  being  reached,  the  importance  of  a  connec- 
tion with  a  road  from  St  Loois  to  Louisv^le,  or  Cincinnafi,  will  appear 
so  obvious  and  important,  that  this  short  section  will  doubtless  be  com- 
pleied,  and  thus  Charleston  and  Savannah  will  be  connected,  by  means 
of  a  railway,  with  the  great  western  system  at  St,  Louis.  Again:  the 
road  from  St  Louis  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  connects  with  the  system  of  that 
city,  and  the  improvements  now  contemplated  in  Kentucky,  uniting  with 
the  road  from  Bichnrand,  Virginia,  to  the  Ohio  river,  will  open  a  con- 
tinuous line  from  Richmond,  also,  to  St.  Louis.  This  is  likewise  the 
natural  terminus  of  the  lines  of  improvement  from  Baltimore  and  Phil- 
adelphia, the  former  pursuing  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  latter 
traversing  the  central  region  between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  lakes. '  It 
will  not  be  long  before  New  York  and  Boston  will  be  connected  by  a 
line  of  cailroad  with  the  Mississippi,  at  Glalena  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  these  great  cities  will  not  be  content  to  confine  tbeir  operations  to 
the  North,  and  give  to  Pbiladelphia  and  Batimore  full  possession  of  the 
great  central  region.  A  line  of  railway  from  the  Western  end  of  Lake 
Erie  to  St  Louis  or  Alton,  will  let  them  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  no  work  in  the  valley  would,  perhaps,  be  more  profitable  to  the  stock- 
hokiers.  If  the  line  of  railway  now  in  contemplation  from  Alton-  to 
Springfield  should  be  completed,  it  will,  doobtless,  be  extended  sooner 
or  later,  so  as  to  intersect  with  the  Michigan  road  from  Detroit  to  Chioft* 
go;  and  the  Michigan  and  Illinois  Canal  may  alto  be  regarded  as 
another  branch  of  the  same  system.  Again  :  the  railway  in  contemn 
plation  from  Mobile  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  will  connect  the 
waters  of  Mobile  Bay  and  the  intermediate  country  with  the  commer- 
cial system  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  completely  as  though  the 
road  were  continued  to  St  Louis. 

Should  all  these  works  be  completed,  one  who  was  a  ^nnger  to  their 
history,  would  very  naturally  conclude  that  they  had  been  projected  by 
the  people  of  St  Louis,  and  designed  for  her  especial  benefit :  and  would 
be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  haa  no  hand  in 
the  matter,  but  that  each  project  was  conceived  and  carried  out  mainly 
by  those  residing  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  respective  lines,  and  without 
concert  with  each  otiher. 

But  we  have  digressed  somewhat  Uopi  our  subject  We  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  saying  something  in  regard  to  a  system  of  improvement 
for  our  own  State — a  subject  about  which  much  can  be  said,  but  toward 
the  consummation  whereof  we  fear  little  can  be  done  ibr  many  years 
yet  to  come.  We  are  the  advocates  of  every  improvement  that  can  in 
any  way  promote  the  development  of  our  vast  resources;  but  we  must 
not  permit  our  seal  to  beguile  us  into  the  advocacy  of  impracticable  or 
unprofitable  schemes.     In  this  age  of  steam  and  magnetism,  few  indi# 
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TUhwb  ctD  limit  tiieir  views  of  internal  imp^Tenientlosnjtfaingahort 
of  a  railway ;  this  is  quite  natural,  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
a  railway  can  be  constructed  between  any  two  points  in  Missouri  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  reasonable  profits  to  the  stockholders,  for  nnaoy  yean 
to  come.  There  is  at  present  no  point  in  the  interior  of  sofficieot  com- 
mercial importance  to  aflford  a  fair  business  to  an  extensive  railway,  and 
the  country  is  not  sufficiently  settled  in  any  direction,  except,  perhaps, 
near  the  Missouri  river,  to  affi)rd  much  business  on  or  near,  the  lina  be- 
tween any  two  given  points,  it  is  probable,  however^  that  the  business 
of  the  western  counties  in  the  region  of  the  Missouri  river,  would  sus- 
tain a  road  from  there  to  some  point  on  the  Mississippi,  were  it  not  that 
beats  on  the  Missouri  would  still  continue  to  carry  a  large  portion  of 
the  freight;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  during  the  season  of  high  ^-ater 
in  the  Missouri,  a  railway  could  not  compete  soocessfully  with  the  river 
navigation.  None  can  doubt  the  advantages  of  such  a  work  to  the  conn- 
try,  but  w«  apprehend  that  few  would  be  found  willing  to  invest  their 
money  in  stock  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  iair  divklends. 

The  most  plausible  route  for  a  railroad  in  Missouri,  in  our  opinion,  is 
on  the  line  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Iron  Moiintain.  The  demand 
for  iron  at  St  Louis,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  sufficient  to  support 
thift  road ;  and  the  material  is  doubtless  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply 
any  demand  for  centuries  to  come  ;  and  were  a  railway  eonstructed  be- 
tween these  two  points,  it  would  probably  stimulate  the  production  of 
iron  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  aObitl  a  fair  business  on  the  road  within  a 
short  time  after  its  completion.  If,  when  the  proper  estimates  shall  be 
made,  it  should  be  ascertained  that  such  a  resah  could  be  relied  on,  no 
other  enterprise  that  could  be  projected  at  an  equal  expense  would  tend 
so  much  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  State.  The  line  traverses  n 
eonntry  more  abundant  in  mineral  weahh  than  perhaps  any  other  of  the 
#ame  extent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  besides  iron,  lead,  and 
oopper-'-granite,  marble,  timber,  and  fuel  would  constitute  considerable 
items  of  transportation;  while  all  the  profits  arising  from  these  lauer  ar- 
ticles may  be  regarded  as  a  clear  gain  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Where  transportation  cannot  be  obtained  by  water,  railways  are  to  be 
preferred  for  the  transportatbn  of  all  heavy  mineral  products^  building 
material  and  fuel,  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  move  these  commoditiet 
beyond  the  distence  of  a  day^s  drive  with  a  common  team ;  for,  inas- 
much as  those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  and  preparing  these  com- 
modities for  market  do  not  produce  stock  and  grain,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, whether  with  their  own  or  by  the  teams  of  others,  is  so  much 
to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  article  ;  and  whether  it  mate- 
rially afiects  the  profits  of  the  producer  or  not,  it  must,  in  the  end,  be 
paid  by  the  consumer ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  principle 
enters  into  the  transportation  of  all  comrnodities,  after  they  have  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  producers.  But  in  a  country  where  agricultural 
labor  and  agricultural  products  are  redundant,  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the 
former  to  use  his  own  teams  in  the  transportation  of  his  products,  al- 
though he  may  not  gain  in  money  quite  as  much  by  the  operation  as 
would  be  esteemed  a  fair  price  per  diem  for  his  teams  and  drivers ;  hot 
there  is  a  limit,of  course,  beyond  which  this  policy  cannot  bo.  carried 
«ith  profit    Few  fartners^  imder  the  most  perfect  system  x^  railroad 


or  <eanal  improtement,  can  dispeme  altogether  with  the  use  of  their 
teams ;  and,  therefore,  the  great  point  to  be  aimed  at,  is  to  extend/  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  distance  that  these  teams  can  be  made  profitable  in 
transporting  their  crops.  This  is  the  principle  which  enters  into  the 
ecooomy  of  constructing  macadamised  and  plank  roads;  for  any  im- 
provement that  enables  the  farmer  to  increase  the  load  or  rate  of 
trsreVis  bo  much  directly  gained  to  him,  and  indirectly  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

if  the  rivers  of  the  State  of  Missouri  were  improved  by  dams  and 
locks,  so  aa  to  afibrd  slack  water  navi&^ation  as  far  as  practicable,  there 
would  exist  no  great  necessity  for  railways ;  for  such  improvements  in 
connection  with  macadamized  or  plank  roads,  would  afford  the  means 
of  transportation  to  every  part  of  the  State.  This  is  a  system  strongs 
\y  indicated  by  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, better  calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural  interest  than  any 
other  that  could  be  devised  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  carried 
into  effect  Such  a  system  could  be  carried  out  with  our  own  laboi^ 
and  without  the  use  of  any  foreign  material.  These  are  important  consid- 
erations; for,  by  furnishing  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  system,  we  should  avoid  that  state  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment which  has  almost  everywhere  attended  the  construction  of  ex- 
tensive railways. 

The  subject  of  plank  roads  is  exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
some  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining 
ground  that  they  are  in  all  respects  better  than  macadamized  roads ;  and 
preferable  in  an  economical^ point  of  view  to  railways,  for  shojt  dis- 
tances, except,  perhaps,  over  great  thoroughfares  of  traTcltng,  and  be* 
tween  points  that  furnish  constant  and  large  supplies  of  freight*  In  timr 
bered  districts  they  can  be  mad&for  perhaps  less  than  one^half  the  cpst 
of  macadamized  roads,  and  do  not  require  as  much  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair. In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  have  tested  every  mode 
of  improvement  for  the  transportation  of  both  freight  and  passengers, 
plank  roads  are  rapidly  growing  into  favor.  We  copy  from  the  Lex- 
ington Express  the  following  article,  which  that  paper  credits  to  the 
Utica  ^N.  V.V Herald,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  fiivorable  opinion 
entertamed  or  plank  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country : 

SuooiaB  OF  Plank  Roads. — The  people  of  this  section  are  now  reaping  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Plank  Roads.  We  have  now  extending  from  tibis  city  four  distinct 
lines  of  plank  roads— one  extending  to  BoonviUe,  on  the  north,  a  distance  of 
thirty-two  miles ;  one  to  Bridgewater,  about  20  miles  to  the  south,  and  soon  to 
be  extended  twenty  miles  funher ;  another  to  Waterville,  twenty  miles  south- 
west and  to  be  extended  fifteen  miles  more  to  Hamilton,  and  the  fourth  extending 
westward  to  Rome,  sixteen  miles,  and  forming,  by  junction  with  others  f^t  Rome, 
an  muntermpted  plank  road  communication  with  the  nothera  parts  of  Oneida 
and  Lewis  counties,  and  Lake  Ontario  and  Salmon^river,  in  Oswegocounty.  Th^ 
are  also  several  direct  and  lateral  extensions  of  this  line  now  in  progress  and  in 
contemplation,  which,  when  completed,  will  link  the  extreme  southern  counties 
of  the  State,  and  open  an  eas^  and  rapid  communicatibn  between  sections  which 
Jiave  hitherto  enjoyed  but  bttle  intercourse  with  each  other.  All  the  plank 
roads  that  have  been  put  into  operation  in  this  State  are  doing  a  prosperous  and 
profitable  business.  The  roads  in  this  section  are  all  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of 
toll.  Wc  mentioned  a  few  days  a^  that  the  Rome  and  Oswego  road  had  di- 
vided six  per  cent,  on  the  profits  of  the  last  six  months.  We  learn  that,  alter 
paying  thia  dividend,  one-thisd  of  the  toUa  have  been  invoBted  as  a  aiaking 
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tux^,  thus  making  the  eanuoun  of  tiie  mnd  dming  the  half  ^esr  mbout  nine  per 
cent  on  the  capital  stock.^  The  entire  coat  of  the  road  was  about  eiffhty-nye 
thousand  dollars.  Since  its  construction  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  trarel 
reaching  Oswego  by  war  of  the  lake  has  gone  over  this  route.  We  notice  re- 
cently in  a  Milwaulie,  Wisconsin,  paper,  that  the  receipt  !br  tolls  on  the  Chica- 
go plank  road  already  amount  to  one  nundred  doUare  a  day,  and  it  is  yet  com- 
pleted only  about  twelye  miles. 

We  have  seen  it  9tated  that  plank  roads  were  first  used  io  Rossiai — 
they  have  been  used  in  Canada  for  many  years,  with  success  j.  a ud  if 
we  should  conclude  that  their  utility^has  been  fairly^  testeil^  Mid  that  they 
are  equal  to  their  renatation,  they  are,  doubtless,  better  adapted  to  the 
condition  and  general  economy  of  our  State,  tlian  an^  other  mode  of 
impf ovement  ^ret  discovered.  And,  withal,  so  little  skill  is  required  in 
their  construction,  that  the  farmers  in  a  well  settled  neighborhood  mighty 
in  a  few  years,  by  their  owb  labor,  construct  all  the  roads  necesaary  to 
their  eonvenience*  without  drawing  materially  from  the  labor  of  their 
forms.  By  the  use  of  moveable  saw  mills,  the  plank  may  be  cut  on 
the  road;  and,  in  timbered  districts,  coUid  be  afforded  as  cheap  in  Mis- 
souri, as  in  any  part  of  the  Union. 

'  There  is  another  advantage  attending  the  construction  of  plank  roads, 
arising  from  the  fact,  that  whatever  work  may  be  done  at  any  one  time, 
may  be  eompieted  an4  applied  to  immediate  use.  This  will  enable 
neighborhoods  or  companies  to  progress  with  the  work  by  adding  sec* 
cioBS  from  time  to  time^  according  to  their  means,  while  it  ensures  to 
tliem  also  the  full  benefit  of  all  their  labor. 

>From  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  oonclude  that  the  improre- 
ment  of  our  rivers,  ^  far  as  practicable,  constittite*  the  first  important 
step  ia  our  system :  and  that  the  construction  of  pkmk  roads,  so  as  to 
anite  with  navigation  at  convenient  points^  will  perfect  a  system  more 
beoeficiaL  to  the  State  than  any  other,  perhaps,  that  could  be  devised  in 
our  present  conditM)n. 

We  are  aware  that  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  is  difficult,  and  at 
some  seasons  impracticable,  for  all  useful  purposes.  We  know,  fur- 
tkerroore,  that  an  opinkin  is  generally  entertained,  that  it  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  improvement,  beyond  the  removal  of  k>gs  and  snags ;  but  until 
a  survey  shall  have  been  made,  and  the  causes  of  obstruction  fully  ex- 
amined and  considered  by  scientific  individuals,  we  are  unwilling  to 
adopt  the  opinion  that  a  stream  affording  so  large  a  volume  of  water, 
and  unobstructed  by  rocks  and  shoals,  cannot  be  rendered  navigable  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  ice  excepted. 

As  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  this  system,  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  a  thorough  and  skillful  survey  should  be  made,  of  all 
the  rivers  within  our  borders,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  practicability 
of  their  improvement;  and  further,  that  a  general  law  be  enacted, 
authorizing  the  formation  of  companies  for  the  construction  of  works  of 
internal  improvement,  under  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  will  be 
calculated  to  protect  the  community  from  the  abuse  of  the  privileges 
conferred. 

The  importance  of  enlarging  the  facilities  of  transportaiion  is  felt  and 
admitted  by  every  intelligent  citizen  with  whom  we  have  conversed; 
but  we  have  met  wuh  no  one  who  seems  to  have  matured,  m  his  own 
mind,  any  plan  of  operation.    Much — indeed,  we  may  say  that  every 
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thiog-— depeiidt  upon  beginniiig  at  the  ti^ht  point;  aifd  to  do'  this,  we 
roust  first  ascertain  the  tnie  nature  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject When  these  shall  have  been  acquired,  we  can  then  begin  to 
reason  intelligently,  and  our  conclusions  will  be  sound  and  entitled  to 
respect  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  cause  the  proper  facts  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  laid  before  the  people,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  engineers  to  survey  bur  i^ivers ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  importance  of  this  measure  will  be  duly  considered  by  our  Greneral 
Assembly  n^w  in  session.  '  We  believe  that  surveys  have  been  made  of 
some  of  our  rivers  and  probably  of  all ;  but  as  we  have  seen  no  report 
by  the  engineers,  we  do  not  know  whether  these  surve]^  are  anything 
more  than  reconnoisances,  or  whether  they  were  made  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  i^ord  estimates  that  can  be  relied  on  as  a  basis  of  calcuktioo. 
It  is  a  trite  8a3ring  that ''  time  is  money,"  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
for  all  human  purposes,  time  is  power  ;  but  it  is  a  power  Httle  suscepti- 
ble of  concentration.  If  the  present  generation  desire  to  associate  their 
names  with  the  improvement  of  the  State,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  therefrom,  they  should  enter  upon  the  work  without  delay; 
for  if  they  postpone  the  initiatory  step  until  another  session~Df  the  Legis- 
kiture,  they  will  then  have  lost  two  years,  and,  consequently,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  ppwer  allotted  to  them  for  usefai  purposes. 

One  of  the  common  errors  committed  in  the  prosecution  of  great 
public  works,  arises  from  a  desire  to  execute  too  much  within  a  given 
time :  this  is  simply  a  miscalcalation  of  power,  a  mistake  that  would 
not  be  likely  to  happen  were  the  prelectors  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  the  facts  touching  the  subject  But  it  frequemly  happens  that  the 
work  of  internal  improvement  is  delayed  by  a  State  or  community  until 
the  necessity  of  its  construction  becomes  so  obvious  and  urgent  that  they 
are  finally  entered  upon  suddenly,  and  without  either  the  infotmation  or 
means  necessary  to  ensure  success.  Incited  by  such  causes,  effom  are 
made  to  execute  in  perhaps  two  or  three  years,  works  that  could  not  be 
cQpveniently  and  well  done  in  ten— in  such  cases  disappointment  and 
loss  necessarily  ensue ;  and  the  project  fails  entirely,  or  the  deficiency 
of  power  must  be  supplied  by  anticipating  the  future,  and  drawing  upon 
the  resources  of  the  next  generation. 

In  presenting  our  views  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement  in  Mis- 
souri, we  desire  to  be  understood  as  ofifering  no  discouragement  to  any 
project  that  has  been  contemplated  in  any  part  of  the  State:  we  should 
be  happy  to  see  each  and  all  carried  into  succesBful  operation,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  receive  and  publish  <|ommunications  in  regard  to  the  merits 
of  any  improvement  projected  or  contemplated  in  the  State,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  part  of  the  Union.  The  opinions  which  we  have  given  are  the 
result  of  many  years  observation  and  reflection,  and  if  they  should  ex- 
cite in  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  more  lively  interest  in  regard  to  this 
imptortant  subject^  we  shall  have  accomplished  all  that  we  hoped  for  in 
the  beginning. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  to  which  we  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  before  concluding  this  article.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  all  the  principle  lines 
of  improvement  east  of  the  Mississippi,  converge  to  a  point  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  this  great  valley.    Now  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  intelli- 
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geot  and  anprqxidicedmiBd,  that  this  is  the  proper  point  at  which  a  ni^ 
road  to  the  Pacific,  should  commence.  And  here  we  respectfully  iDvite 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  series  of  articles  on  thesuhject  of  East- 
ern Commerce,  from  the  pep  of  our  talented  contributor,  X  Loo^hbo- 
ROUGH,  esq.,  of  Liberty,  Missouri.  These  articles  contaio  an  account 
of  eastern  commerce  from  its  earliest  history  to  the  present  time,  and 
present,  we  believe,  the  only  plausible  route  for  a  railway  to  the  Pacific, 
that  has  yet  been  suggested. 

The  project  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacifiic  is  one  of  such  raagoittide, 
that,  notwithstanding  our  conviction  of  its  vast  importance  and  ardent 
desire  to  see  it  undertaken,  we  have  refrained  from  urging  it  upon  tha 
consideration  of  our  readers  lest  we  should  be  4ool(ed<  upon  as  visionary 
castle  builders;  But  since  the  legislatures  of  eighteen  States  have 
adopted  resolutions  ia  favor  of  Mr.  Whitney's  scheme,  and  select  com- 
mittees of  both  houses  of  Congress  have  unanimously  reported  in  its 
&vor,  it  cannot  longer  be  fairly  viewed  as  a  mere  chimera  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  probable  if  not  certain  enter- 
prises of  the  aga  Hence,  there  is  no  one  subject  connected  with  th« 
piiidlic  policy  or  economy  of  the  Union,  which  involves  so  many  inter- 
esting points  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
State  of  Missouri  is  especially  interested  in  the  location  of  the  route  as 
well  as  in  the  completion  of  the  work ;  and  her  citizens  would  be  mi- 
fiiithfol  to  themselves  should  they  supinely  submit  the  location  and  di- 
rection of  the  enterprise  to  others,  without  an  e&rt  to  l»ring  fairly  before 
Congress  and  the  people  the  advantajpes  of  commencing  the  route  <m 
the  Mississippi  river  at  some  point  within  our  own  State.  And  we  trust 
that  our  Gleneral  Assembly  will  insist  on  the  pdicy  of  causing  the  route 
to  the  Pacific  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  Government,  before  the  nation  commits  itself  in  fiivor  of  any 
particular  scheme. 
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DfiLioHTED  am  I  ooce  more  to  welcome  your  work  to  my  table.  Tour 
well  filled  sheets  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  yet  I  must 
forego  the  pleasure,  from  inability  to  do  full  justice.  I  fully  echo  the 
language  of  our  friend,  J.  H.  Hammond,  ex-governor  of  South  Caroli- 
na, and  hope  that  the  true  friends  of  literature,  commerce  and  the  South, 
will  give  you  everywhere  a  hearty  welcome. 

But,  sir,  I  am  seated  for  anotbier  purpose,  though  I  could  not  keep 
down  the  warm  feelings  that  demanded  uUeranca  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  some  of  the  articles  in  relation  to  the  staple  of  the  South — 
cotton. 

Mr.  Miles  H.  McGehee  proposes  to  make  the  commission  merchants 
our  repre3entatives,  with  power  to  fix  rates,  lower  than  which  cotton 
should  not  be  sold.  To  this  I  object  I  am  told  that  many  commission 
merchants  are  agents  to  buy  as  well  as  to  sell.  How  can  they  be  £urly 
an  arbitrator  1   They  are  said  ot  be  purchasers:  shall  we  risk  our  inter- 
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«0t8  there  t  There  has  been  so  m^ch  misunderstaodiog  between  the 
planters  of  Alabama  and  the  merchants  of  Mobile,  that  man]^  refuse  to 
tell  there.     Would  all  that  people  sanction  such  a  movement  ? 

Draw  bills  !  This  bill  busmess  is  the  very  thing  that  ruins  us.  Keep 
0\U  of  deUj  and  control  your  coUotl  This  is  my  advice  to  planters.  I 
know  where  seven  cents  was  refused  for  a  crop,  and  I  had  to  take  five 
cents.    The  writer  was  forced  to  sell,  the  friend  was  not. 

Mr.  Geo.G.  Henry  is^  I  think,  a  little  too  sanguine  in  his  calculation 
of  the  crop  of  Alabama.  I  cannot  understand  where  he  gets  120,000 
bales  to  be  sent  down  the  Tennessee  river,  and  am  not  so  sure  about  the 
50,000  going  down  the  Chattahoochee.  And  to  deduct  60,000  bales, 
as  all  that  Mississippi  sends  to  .Mobile,  is  going  a  little  too  far. 

D.  C.  Glenn,  esq.,  on  the  41st  page,  says  tha(  Aberdeen,  in  Monroe 
county,  shipped  40,000  bales.  Now  let  us  figure  a  little.  The  following 
eounties,  with  a  black  population  in  1845  over  five  years  of  age,  as  fol- 
lows, ship  their  cotton,  I  suppose  entire,  to  Mobile,  l)esides  many  others 
sending  a  part. 

Monroe,  537;  Chickasaw,  2351 ;  Lowndes,  8553 ;  Oktibbeha,  2656; 
Noxuba,  7312;  Winston,  1593 ;  Kemper^  2723;  Neshoba,  553;  Lau- 
derdale, 1320;  Newton,  558;  Clark,  830;  Jasper,  1031;  Smith,  512; 
Pontotoc,  1944;  Itawamba,  990.  Total,  88,000  negroes  oyer  five  years 
of  age.  E^duclfrom  this  twenty  per  cent.,  as  under  age  for  field,  house 
servants,  6lc.\  and  then  add,  for  Increase,  say  four  per  cent.,  with  the 
white  labor,  and  we  have  nearly  40,000  field  hands,  at  four  bales  per 
hand,  showing  a  receipt  at  Mobile  of  160,000  bales,  from  the  cotton 
banner  State  of  Mississippi  But,  sir,  I  think  the  crops  of  50,000  hands 
DOW  find  their  way  to  Mobile,  foUy  as  much  as  equal  all  the  Alabama 
cotton  that  is  not  sent  to  that  city.  I  havQ  given  the  absolute  census  of 
the  above  counties  in  1845,  and  I  presume  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
any  portion  of  the  above  counties  which  does  not  go  to  Mobile,  is  fully 
compensated  by  portions  of  other  counties  south  of  Smith  and  Jasper 
that  do  go  there.  I  do  not  desire  to  detract  from  Alabama,  but  I  claim 
for  Mississippi  all  her  own.  Give  to  Mississippi  600,000  bales  of  cotton, 
with  sixteen  to  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  we  will  see  her  in  her 
true  position. 

The  crop  of  1848  staggers  belief.  Can  the  intelligent  commission 
merchants  of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Charleston,  &c.  ^.,  believe  for  a 
moment  that  the  crop  of  1848  did  really  reach  2,700,000  bales?  I  conld 
not  regard  the  man  sane  who  would  assert  such  a  thing.  1  know  of 
many  men  who  held  part,  and  some  all,  of  1847  crop,  that  never  held 
up  a  bale  before.  And  what  respectable  planter  can  point  to  such 
larger  crops  in  1848,  or  those  of  1847,  as  to  show  this  increase. 

Commission  merchants  are  told  yearly  by  their  friends:  ''  i  am  bound 
to  make  a  fine  crop,''  *'  My  prospects  are  very  good,"  dec.  Alc.  But  do 
the  shipments  prove  the  fact  %  I  make  no  charge ;  but  I  know  when 
men  owe  money,  they  are  led  off  by  hope  to  over  estimate — and  hon- 
estly, too,  I  know,  from  the  sad  experience  of  many  years. 

I  firmly  believe  that  300,000,  or  near  these  figures,  were  of  the 
crbp  of  1847.*    But  that  matters  not.-    Increased  consumption  has  gain- 

*  These  300,000  bales  added  to  1847,  would  make  it  too  large ;  bat  some  of 
'46  crop  went  with  '47  crop. 
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ed  upon  the  increased  product;,  and,  eveD'with  a  fair  awrage  crop^  we 
may  rely  upon  fair  and  remunerating  prices  for  the  south-western  phm- 
ter.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  crop,  and  very  much 
depends  upon  the  action  of  the  merchants.  Whilst  factOM,  or  agents  or 
oommission  merchants,  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  cotton,  as  ageats 
for  foreign  houses,  or  as  buyers  on  commission,  or  as  purchasers  on 
their  own  account,  we  will  mosi  assuredly  find  them  receiving  reports 
the  most  favorable  to  their  interests,  and  in  giving  them  forth.  Planters 
are  as  likely  to  be  deceived  as  any  other  people,  and  when  so  much 
depends  upon  seasons,  it  should  not  be  complained  of  them,  that  the 
crop  turned  out  either  less  or  more  than  their  belief  when  giving  oul^ 
their  impressions. 

The  greatest  drawback  upon  the  cotton  plaster's  interest,  is  the  yearly 
practice  of  drawing  bills  upon  the  coming  erop.  The  planter  is  there- 
by forced  to  send  his  cotton  forward,  and  the  merchant  wants  the  money 
to  replace  in  bank,  so  as  to  get  another  loan  for  some  one  else,  and  he 
sells.  Often  he  is  compelled  to  sell,  and  very  oAen  loses  for  his  patron^ 
one  or  two  cents. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  bowing  or  cringing  from  either 
planter  or  merchant  The  planter  needs  the  merchant,  and  is  obliged 
to  him  for  an  honest,  faithful  discharge  of  his  agency ;  the  roerchanr 
needs  the  planter,  and  should  be  under  as  full  obligations  for  the  busi^ 
ness  entrusted  to  his  care.  Here  is  mutual  obligation, and  there  sfaouid 
be  mutual  good  faith  and  good  will.  But  to  insure  this,  the  planter 
roust  preserve  his  independence*  and  that  this  is  the  only  panaoea  I 
firmly  believe.  The  cotton  planters  ask  for  bul  two  things — fair  play,- 
and  to  be  left  alone  to  work  put  their  own  salvation. 

With  respect,  I  am  yours,  &,c.  M.  W.  Phillips. 

J.  D.  B*  De  Bow,  esq. 
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NSW  ORLE.%NS  IN  1822;  EARLY  EDUCATION  AND  PUBUC  BUILDINGS;  COtf*^ 
MERGE  OP  THP  CITY— RECEIPTS,  PRODUCE,  Brc.;  <;ANALB»  HOSPITALS, 
CHARACTER  OF  POPULATION,  STATISTICAL  TABLES  OF  TRADE.  &C4  LAST 
FIFTEEN   YEARS,  AND  CHIEFLY  OF  1849. 

fWE  chanced  ihe  other  dav,  among  some  old  boole,  to  find  a  Directory  and 
Re^ster  of  this  city,  printed  and  published  in  1822,  by  John  Adems  Paxton; 
and,  hayinff  publishea  so  much  in  regard  to  the  present  position,  influence,  etc, 
of  New  Orfeans,  we  have  thought  some  extracts  from  this  volume  might  not  be 
uninteresting  to  our  readers.  We  shall,  in  the  same  connection,  furnish  the 
statistics,  etc.,  of  New  Orleans  trade  for  the  present  year,  which  swell  out  in 
magnificent  contrast  in  the  annual  statement  of  our  friends  of  the  Frieet  Current^ 
the  ablest  publication  of  the  kind  in  the  world. — Ei}.] 

In  order  to  arrive  as  near  as  possible  to  the  true  population  of  New 
Orleans,  I  have  made  the  following  estimate,  viz:  there  are  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  5837  dwelling  houses,  which,  being  multiplied  by  six  aqd 
a  half  persons  to  each  house,  produces  37,930 ;  but,  taking  the  number 
of  boardiog  houses  into  oooaideration,  40,000  would-  be  more  like  th^ 
truth. 
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The  population  is  fast  increasing  by  accessions  from  all  the  States  in* 
the  Union,  and  from  almost  every  kingdom  in>  Europe. 

The  places  of  worship  are,  the  Catholic  cathedral,  built  in  1794,  a 
large  brick  building  about  seventy  feet  front  by  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty in  depth,  covered  with  a  coat  of  white  plastering,  and  ornamented  in* 
front  with  a  steeple  (surnu)unted  with  a  gilt  cross),  in  which  is  a 
striking  town  clock  and  bells.'  At  the  front  corners  of  the  building,  on* 
each  side  of  the  steeple,  are  turrets  surmounted  with  cupolas.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  an  organ,  and  the  interior  is  handsomely  decorated  with 
appropriate  paintings  and  ornaments.  In  this  church  the  victory  over 
the  British  is  annually  commemorated,  by  Te  Deum,-  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary. On  one  side  of  the  church  is  the  City  Hall,  and  on  the  other  the 
Presbytere,  two  buildings  with  handsome  and  uniform  fronts.  These 
are  situated  in  Chartres  street,  opposite  the  elegant  public  square,  called 
"The  Place  of  Arms;"  occupying  the  whole  front  between  St.  Peter 
and  St  Ann  streets,  and  forming  together  a  very  handsome  and  pleasing 
aspect,  particularly  from  the  lev^e,  where  they  can  be  seen  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  l*he  chapel  of  the  Ursu line  Nuns  is  neatly  di^coratedy. 
and  is  situated  in  Ursuline  street,  below  Lev^  street  There  is-a  small- 
frame  Catholic  chapel  in  Delor  street,  below  Tchoupiioulas  street 
The  Episcopal  church,  built  1816,  is  a  neat  brick  octagon  building,. 
with  a  cupola,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Bourbon  streets.  It 
is  providfMl  with  an  organ,  and  in  the  yard  is  a  monument  of  marble, 
with  the  following  inscription .  **  The  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  to  testify 
their  respect  for  the  virtues  of  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  late  governor  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  have  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory,  1818/' 
The  Presbyterian  church,  a  very  handsome  brick  building,  with  a 
Gothic  front,  situated  in  the  suburb  St  Mary,  at  the  corner  of  St  Charier 
and  Qravier  streets,  has  a  belfry  in  which  is  a  striking  town  clock,  and 
is  provided  with  an  organ.  The  Baptist  congregation  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  the  school  house  in  Burgundy  street  below  Canal  street;  in 
which  place  the  Methodists  likewise  assemble.  There  are  ^ve  burying 
grounds,  containing  many  handsome  monuments  and  tombs. 

No  place,  comparatively  speaking,  is  better  provided  with  the  means 
of  education.  It  is  a  treasure  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  the  following 
enumeration  of  the  various  establishments  will  elucidate.  The  New 
Orleans  College  is  a  large  building  situated  at  the  corner  of  Bayou  and 
St.  Claude  streets,  where  the  various  branches  of  education,  common  to 
stKh  institutions,  are  taught  There  is  a  very  respectable  academy  on 
the  Iev6e,  two  miles  below  town,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  feer- 
trand  Martial,  and  several  other  gentlemen  attached  to  the  Catholic 
clergy,  where  sixty  boys  receive  the  benefit  of  their  united  labors:  An< 
excellent  academy  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hull,  2  Bourbon, 
below  Canal  street  Four  schools  on  the  very  excellent  plan  of  Joseph 
Lancaster,  one  of  which,  77  Chartres  street,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  is  an  academy,  with  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty  boys.  A  large  brick  school  in  Magazine  street,  under  the  direction 
of  FranQois  F.  Lafont.  One,  for  young  ladies,  27  Conti  street,  is  very 
respectable.  And  one  for  colored  boys  and  girls.  There  is  an  academy 
for  young  ladies  in*  the  convent  of  the  Ursuline  Nuns,  where  about  sixty 
•cholars  receive  the  most  accomplished  education,  toUh  the  exception  of 
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dancing.  Twenty-five  orphans  are  supported  and  educated  gratis,  in  a 
separate  apartment;  and  as  many  poor  day  scholars  are  admitted  as  ap- 
ply. Likewise  several  other  highly  respectable  academies,  and  forty- 
eight  common  schools,  some  of  which  are  for  persons  of  color. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  besides  those  before  noticed,  are  the 
<3ity  Hall,  or  Principal,  with  a  front  on  Chartres  street  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  feet,  built  in  1795 ;  in  which  are  the  city  council  chamber, 
city  offices,  and  city  guard.  The  city  and  State  prisons  are  situated  on 
Si.  Peter  Street,  in  the  rear  of  and  adjoining  the  City  Hall.  The  Pres- 
bytere,  with  a  front  on  Cond^  street  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet, 
"burlt  1813,  in  which  for  the  present  the  Supreme,  District  and  Parish 
•Courts,  hold  their  sessions.  The  Grovernment  House,  built  1761, 
where  the  Legislature  meets,  and  in  which  is  the  treasurer's  office  and 
the  Orleans  Library,  of  about  six  thousand  volumes.  The  Custom 
House  is  a  spacious  plain  brick  building,  with  a  coating  of  white  plas- 
ter, situated  on  the  lev6e,  where,  besides  the  offices  connected  with  the 
customs,  are  the  U.  S.  District  Cotirt  room  and  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict clerk,  attorney,  marshal  and  land.  The  Charity  Hospital,  Canal 
street,  is  a  large  building  erected  in  1815.  The  Ursuline Convent,  built 
1733.  The  New  Orleans  College,  built  1812.  The  Market  House  is 
a  neat  building,  situated  on  the  lev6e,  near  the  Place  of  Arms,  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  stalls,  is  about  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  was 
erected  in  1813.  The  Orleans  Theater,  with  Davis's  Hotel,  and  the 
Orleans  Ball-room,  is  a  considerable  pile  of  brick  buildings,  first  erected 
in  1813,  destroyed  by  fire  1815,  rebuilt  and  finished  with  a  very  hand- 
some front  and  interior  decorations  1816.  There  are  dramatic  perform- 
ances here  almost  every  night  throughout  the  year,  by  full  and  respec- 
table French  and  English  companies,  who  play  ahernately.  The  St 
Philip  street  Theater,  a  neat  brick  building  with  a  handsome  interior, 
was  erected  1810,  and  is  likewise  performed  in  by  English  and  French 
■companies.  It  was  altered  and  used  last  winter,  for  a  short  time,  by 
Mr.  Pepin's  company  of  equestrians.  A  new  frame  Circus,  seventy-five 
by  eighty  feet,  building  for  Mr.  Pepin,  was  nearly  finished  when  it  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  by  a  whirlwind  of  April  26th  of  this  year:  there  is 
no  doubt  but  it  will  soon  be  rebuilt. 

The  public  expectation,  for  a  long  time  manifested,  for  an  American 
theater,  in  that  part  of  the  town  chiefiy  inhabited  by  that  population,  will 
soon  be  realized.  Mr.  Caldwell  (the  manager  of  the  American  theater) 
has  purchased  ground  between  Gravier  and  Poydrass  streets,  liberal 
subscriptions  have  been  made,  and  it  is  said  the  foundation  of  a  large 
and  elegant  edifice,  to  be  styled  the  Afneriain  Theater^  will  be  laid  in 
June  next.  A  new  brick  market  house,  forty-two  feet  in  width,  by  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifly  feet  im  length,  is  to  be  built  imme- 
diately on  the  upper  end  of  the  Batture,  between  St.  Joseph  and  Delor 
streets.  A  new  and  handsome  brick  buikiing  is  to  be  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  streets,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the 
courts  and  ^public  offices  of  this  parish.  It  is  contemplated  to  build  a 
corn  and  vegetable  market.  The  State  Bank  is  a  neat  brick  building 
with  a  coat  of  white  plastering;  and  there  are  two  other  banks,  kept  in 
buildings  that  were  formerly  dwellings,  altered  for  their  reception.  The 
Louisiana  Insurance  Ofice  is  a  small  but  seat  brick  buildisf  .     There 
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is  a  U.  S.  Navy-yard  and  stores,  a  Marine  Barracks,  quarter-master's 
stores,  and  an  Ordnance  Arsenal,  with  a  great  number  of  mounted  field 
and  battering  cannon^  mortars,  shells,  balls  and  other  implements  of  war. 
There  are  five  good-looking  buildings,  erected  exclusively  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  different  lodges  of  Freemasons,  all  of  which  are  covn- 
modious. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Morgan  followed  Mr.  Rillieux,  in  the  important  expe- 
riment of  improving  the  highways,  by  paving  Gravier  street  with  pebble 
stone,  between  Tchoupitoulas  and  Magazine  streets ;  which  was  so  well 
executed  as  to  stand  the  test  of  some  years,  and  has  convinced  every 
thinking  person  of  its  utility.  The  present  corporation  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  and  all  strangers  who  visit  it,  for 
the  great  exertions  they  have  used  to  improve  the  health  of  the  city,  and 
add  to  the  comibrt  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  by  paving  the. 
streets.  This  year  the  general  pavmg  of  the  city  was  commenced,  and 
already]the  whole  of  Chartres  street  and  parts  of  Cond^^,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Ann  streets,  are  finished  in  the  most  substantial  and  workman-like  man- 
ner, with  curbstones  and  raised  side  walks.  It  is  contemplated  to  pro- 
gress in  the  paving  annually,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  persons  to  bring 
paving  stone  in  tbeiv  vessels  as  (ballast  from  the  eastern  citieSythe  follow- 
ing notice  was  published  by  the  corporation:  '^Resolved,  that  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  be  authorized  to  pay  three  dollars  and  mty 
cents  per  ton  for  good  paving  stone,  from  the  first  of  May,  1^22,  until 
the  first  of  May,  1823,  and  to  receive  the  said  stones  on  the  decks  of  the 
ships  having  the  same  on  board.'' 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  about  8 1 30,000,  which  sum 
is  employed  in  tbe  necessary  expenses  and  improvements  of  the  city. 

During  the  year  1821,  the  following  amount  of  tonnage  from  foreign 
countries  was  entered.  American,  5 1 ,458  tons ;  British,  16,2 16 ;  French, 
1186;  Spanish,  551;  Dutch,  383*  Hanseatic,  2,139;  Danish,  1,962; 
Swedish,  559;  Hanovarian,  288 — making  a  total  of  74,742  tons. 

During  the  same  year  the  following  amount  of  tonnage  was  cleared : 
Tonnage  of  American  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  45,181 ;  of  foreign  ves- 
sels, 21,407 ;  of  American  vessels  in  coasting  trade,  71,158 — making  a 
total  of  1 37,746  tons. 

Value  of  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
exported  from  New  Orleans  in  the  following  years:  1815,  $9,749,253; 
1816,  $8,773,379;  1817,913,501,036;  1818,  $16,771,711;  1819,  $12,- 
637,079;  and  1820,  $11,961,067. 

In  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1817, 1.500  flat  boats  and  500  barges, 
&c.,  came  down  the  Mississippi  to  this  pi  ice,  loaded  with  produce. 

Thk  following  statement  will  show  the  arrivals  of  loaded  steam  boats,  barges, 
keel  and  flat  boats,  within  the  limits  of  the  citv>  in  1821,  from  the  upper  coun- 
try ;  together  with  the  amount  of  wharfage  or  levee  duty,  paid  to  the  city  cor- 
poration, m 

St^amboAtf.       B«rgef  and  Keelf.  Fl«t  Boats.  Levee  Dutjr. 

January, ..34 23 36 $684 

February, 36 19 57 801 

March, 34. 40 80. 966 

May, .28 15 122 1677  • 

June,, ..91 11 32 712 
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July, 14 -6 6 375 

AugTWt, S 1 6 2Si 

Sei^mber, 6 0 1 140 

October, 13 6 6 211 

November, 18 12 7 335 

December, ^ 27 2 634 


Totals,  267  174  441  $8272 

Each  loaded  flat  boat  pays  a  duty  of  $6;  boaid  or  barges  seventy  feet 
or  more  in  length,  910;^  and  boats  or  barges  less  than  seventy  feet,  and 
keel  boats  or  raft?,  $3. 

Besides  the  above,  a  great  number  of  barges,  keels,  flat  boats  with 
cattle,  &,c.,  and  rafts  of  timber  and  lumber,  stop  in  the  upper  suburbs, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  jurisdiction,  where  they  pay  no  lev^e  duty. 
Cattle  boats^  are  not  nllowecl  to  land  within  the  bounds  of  the  city.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  barges,  keel  and  flat  boats,  diminish  in  the 
ratio  that  the  steam  boats  increase. 

Statement  of  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  production  which  arrived  at 
^ew  Orleans  in  one  vear,  ending  October  Ist,  lol7 ;  together  with  some  arti- 
marked  tSius*,  brought  the  latter  end  of  1821,  and  the  first  part  of  1^22,  as 
published  in  the  Commercial  Report,  edited  by  Hr.  T.  W.  Lorrain. 

Apples, barrels  5,000 

Bacon  afid  Hams, cwt  18,000 

Baffging  (cotton;, pieces  2,500 

Bark,  quercitron, nhds.  800 

»Beans, barrels  308 

♦Beef,  smoaked, cwt  1 ,501 

Beef, barrels  4,001 

Beer  and  porter, "  300 

•Brooms, dozen  259 

•Buffalo  robes, packs  1 5 

Butter, kegs,  etc.  1,800 

Candles, boxes  150 

Cider,.. barrels  500 

Cotton, bales  65,000 

•Cotton, "  126,216 

Cordage, coils  4,300 


Com, bushels  140,000 

Corn-meal, barrels  4,000 

•Deer-skins, 7,816 

*^iS^» barrels  45 

♦Flax-seed, tierces  195 

•Feathers, bags  18 

Flour, barrels  190,000 

Ginseng, **  1,200 

•Glass, boxes  770 

Hay, tons  46 

Hempen  yams, reels  200 

Hides, sides  6,000 

•Horns,.. 18,047 


Lead, cwt,  7,000 

Lead  shot, do.  600 

♦Linseed  Oil, barrels        446 

Molasses, galls.  1,000,000 


Oats, barrels 

Onions, " 

Paper, reams 

♦Pecans, barrels 

♦Patent  balances, . .  • . .  sets 

Peltries, packs 

Pitch, barrels 

Pork, " 

Potatoes, bushels 

Rice, barrels 

♦Sausages,' kegs 

Skins,  bear pieces. 

Soap, boxes 

Staves, ,..M. 

Sugar, hhds. 

Taffia, gallons  400,000 

Tallow, cwt.  200 

Tar, barrels      8,000 

Tobacco, hhds.      98,000 

carrots,    10,000 

"        mauf'dcwt.    1,504 

♦Venison  hams, 2,400 

Wax,  bees, cwt.  300 

Wheat, bushels   95,000 

Whisky, gallons  250,000 


4,000 
350 
400 
595 
26 
3,550 
3.000 
22,000 
5,000 
12,000 
259 
3,000 
2,500 
125 
20,000 


Lard, bbls.  &  kegs  4,000 

The  circumstance,  however,  that  renders  the  political  and  moral  pic- 
ture of  ibis  cwintry  peculiarly  distinctive,  is,  that  almost  ihe  total  of  the 
production  of  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  must  flow  to  one  common 
center.  New  Orleans  nione  will  be  forever,  as  it  is  now,  the  mighty 
mart  of  the  merchandise  and  produce  brought  from  more  than  a  thou- 
sand rivers.    Unless  prevented  by  some  great  accident  in  human  affairs, 
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this  rapidly  tocreasing  city  will,  in  no  very  distant  time,  leave  the  em* 
poria  of  the  Eastern  world  far  behind.  With  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  on  the  left,  Mexico  on  the  right,  Havanna  in 
front,  and  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  rear;  no  such 
position  for  the  accumulation  and  perpetuity  oi  wealth  and  power  ever 
existed. 

During  the  Spanish  government,  Baron  Carondelet,*  commenced  a 
work  fron  tfoe  head  waters  of  the  Bayou  or  river  (if  we  may  so  term 
it)  St  John,  in  nearly  a  direct  line  with  Orleans  street,  the  center  street 
of  the  city,  for  the  express  purpose  of  draining  the  city.  After  digging 
a  ditch  i^KMt  two  miles  in  length,  he  then  stopped  and  commenced  what 
is  now  the  Basin,  whioh  was  a  large  shallow  pond  intended  as  a  r-eser- 
Toir.  To  carry  on  this  work,  the  citizens  were  generally  taxed,  and 
those  who  owned  slaves  obligated  to  give  their  labor  a  part  of  <»cb 
week. 

About  two  years  after  this  country  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  some  of  our  enterprising  and  wealthy  citizens  foresaw  that 
in  time  this  canal  must  become  of  considerable  importance  and  suggest- 
ed the  idea  of  opening  it.  Consequently  a  subscription  was  opened  and 
filled,  and  on  the  3d  July,  1815,  the  legislative  council  and  governor  of 
the  Territory  granted  them  a  charter,  under  the  restriction  that  there 
must  at  all  tides,  never  be  less  than  three  feet  water,  and  when  they  de- 
rived fifty  per  cent  on  their  expenditures,  then  the  whole  was  to  be 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  good.  This  charter  was  recognized 
and  acknowledged  by  the  General  Government,  who  made  some  small 
donations  of  spots  of  ground  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  intentions 
imo  effect,  and  erected  a  small  and  convenient  light-bouse  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bayou,  to  facilitate  the  object.  The  company  undertook  the 
arduous  and  expensive  task,  and  after  several  years  labor,  they  opened 
the  Bayou  and  removed  the  sand  bars,  stumps,  and  all  other  obstruc- 
tions so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  considerable  draught,  as  far  as  the  village 
ef  Bayou  St  John.  When  this  was  completed  they  levied  a  tax  of 
sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  ton,  on  all  vessels,  with  the  following 
exceptions,  viz:  all  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
powers,  Ashing  smacks,  and  all  vessels  bringing  articles  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  city,  such  as  sand  to  pave  the  city,  etc.  On  all  vessels 
used  as  lighters  to  those  drawing  too  much  water  for  the  navigation, 
and  all  those  bringing  firewood,  or  carrying  the  mail,  only  half  dues 
were  demanded.  During  this  period  there  were  several  contracts  made 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  navigation  to  the  city,  and  for  making  a 
Basin  for  the  reception  and  convenience  of  the  trade;  but  the  local 
situation  of  the  country  caused  the  contractors  to  repent  their  bargains: 
they  failed  in  their  calculations,  which  finally  determined, them  to  aban- 
don the  work  altogether.  But  this  did  not  dishearten  the  few  stockhold- 
ers who  still  persisted  in  carrying  on  this  laudable  improvement ; 
although  a  large  number  withdrew,  others  gave  up  all  as  lost,  and  in 
sever^al  instances,  whatihey  had  paid  in,  actually  made  a  present  of  to 
those  who  would  receive  it,  consklering  the  stock  good  for  nothing. 

In  May,  1817,  Mr.  De  la  Croix,  the  lust  undermker,  announced  to 

*  From  whon;i  it  takes  its  name. 
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the  company  the  completion  of  the  canal  and  basin,  and  that  the  naviga- 
tion was  open ;  they  consequently  gave  notice  ta  the  owners  and  mas- 
ters of  vessels,  who  were  much  rejoiced  and  delighted  in  consequence 
of  the  saving  ii  would  be  to  them :  for,  exclusive  of  the  hazard  and 
damage  then  sustained  by  land  transportation  of  dry  goods,  crockery 
and  every  article  subject  to  injure  by  jolting,  the  road  was  frequently 
so  bad  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  and  at  such  times  it  was  considered  a 
great  favor  to  get  hauling  done  even  at  th^  extravagant  price  of  one  dollar 
per  barrel.  The  company  then  increased  the  toll  to  one  dollar  twenty- 
five  cents  per  ton,  to  remunerate  them  for  their  expenditures.  After 
contending  with  almost  insupportable  difficulties,  during  ten  or  twelve 
years,  they  have  succeeded  in  their  ^rand  design,  have  expended  up- 
ward of  $300,000,  and  given  us  a  nne  convenient  harbor,  where  we 
find  a  rich  commerce,  increasing  annually  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  ; 
and  where  there  was  formerly  a  filthy  ditch  and  noisy  frog  pond,  we 
find  a  beautiful  canal,  with  a  good  road  and  walks  on  each  side,  with 
gutters  to  drain  off  the  water,  an4  a  large  and  secure  basin  where  ves- 
sels can  lie  in  perfect  safety  at  all  seasons:  vessels  make  three  and  four 
trips  where  formerly  they  made  but  one,  and  with  less  ex[>euse,  having 
no  lighters  to  pay.  There  is  an  excellent  road,  nearly  completed,  from 
the  village  to  the  Fort  St  John,  thereby  givrog  every  facility  to  the 
commerce,  as  the  vessels  can  be  propelled  by  manual  or  animal  strength 
in  adverse  winds  or  tides,  and  at  the  town  of  Bayou  St.  John  is  erected 
a  convenient  horizontal  draw-bridge,  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants  residing  on  the  other  side. 

The  company  is  now  engaged  in  deepening  the  navigation,  so  as  to 
admit  vessels  of  a  larger  class,  by  means  of  a  mud  machine,  which 
they  have  got  into  operation  at  considerable  expense,  for  which  they 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  amply  re- 
munerated. 

The  Basin  Carondelet  is  situated  about  the  center  of  the  city,  Tou- 
louse street  leading  immediately  to  its  center.  The  canal  is  two  English 
miles  in  length;  from  tweniy-five  to  thirty  feet  m  breadth,  having  three 
half  moons  for  the  convenience  of  vessels  passing  each  othfer,  and  from 
three  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  being  never  less  and 
often  more,  aeeording  to  the  tides,  which  are  altog^ber  governed  by 
the  wind.  It  is  four  and  a  half  or  five  miles  from  the  canal,  down  the 
river  or  Bayou  St  John,  to  its  confluence  with  Lake  Ponehartrain,  where 
the  water  is  dammed  in,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  lake  shore,  by 
an  expensive  work  of  large  ti'i.ber,  forming  a  channel  of  forty  or  hfty 
feet  in  breadth:  at  the  end  of  this  work  is  situated  the  light-house  above 
mentioned,  which  renders  the  navigation  more  certain.  From  this  point 
the  vessels  commence  their  voynges  to  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 
We  frequently  see  in  the  basin  from  seventy  to  eighty  sail,  of  from  five- 
hundred  and  fifty  to  six  hundred  barrels,  from  the  West  Indies,  the 
northern  States,  Pensacofe,  Mobile,  Covington  and  Madisonville,  and 
we  anticipate,  from  the  great  increase  in  population  of  the  Floridas,  to 
see  this  trade  double  if  not  treble  its  present  tonnage.  This  being  a  port 
of  delivery,  is  superintended  by  a  surveyor,  and  two  temporary  inspect- 
ors, to  see  that  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  are  properly  main- 
tained and  respected. 
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By  this  canal  is  brought,  cotton,  tdbacco,  lumber,  wood,  lime,  brick, 
tar,  pitch,  bark,  sand,  oysters,  marketing  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
articles.  A  great  number  of  Indians  come  up  by  this  route  to  New 
Orleans  with  their  furs  and  peltries,  which  they  trade  for  such  necessaries 
as  they  stand  in  need  of. 

The  Marigny  Canal  commences  in  Champs  Elys^es  street,  near  the 
river,  and  runs  to  the  Bayou  St.  John,  a  distance  of  three  and  two-thirds 
miles,  and  when  properly  finished,  will  be  fifty  feet  wide  half  way,  and 
thirty  fbet  the  remainder.  If  this  canal  was  completed  apd  a  basin  dbg 
on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  Fort  St  Charles,  the  tower  part  of  the 
town  would  be  much  improved. 

The  Charity  Rospkal  is  situated  in  Canal  street,  and  consists  of  two 
large  white  biuldings,  having  a  number  of  convenient  apartments,  which 
are  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  lot  on  which  these  building^  stand, 
embrace  the  whole  square  between  Canal  and  Common  and  Baronne 
and  St.  Philip  streets  About  1,300  males  and  females  wete  admitted 
during  the  year  1821,  and  130  persons  have  been  in  at  one  time.  Sick 
persons,  wishing  admission,  must  apply  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  any 
one  of  the  administrators.  There  are  besides  the  above,  the  Marine 
and  Naval  Hospitals,  and  a  private  Hospital. 

The  spacious  streets  which  bound  the  city,  i  e..  Canal,  Rampart,  and 
Esplanaae  streets  and  the  Lev^e,  have  lately  been  planted  with  four 
rows  of  the  Sycamore  or  butter-wood  tree,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  will  afibrd  a  fine  shade,  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  city,  and 
present  one  of  the  most  elegant  promenades  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  several  large  public  squares,  one  of  which,  The  Place  of 
Anns,  three-hundred  and  fif\y  feet  on  Lev6e  by  three-hundred  and  thirty 
in  depth  to  Chartres  street,  is  very  handsome,  being  planted  with  trees, 
and  inclosed  with  an  iron  palisade,  having  beautifully  ornamented  gate- 
ways of  the  same  metal.  The  Cireus  Public  Square,  is  planted  with 
trees  and  inclosed,  and  is  very  noted  on  account  of  its  being  the  place 
where  the  Congo  and  other  negroes  dance,  carouse  and  debauch  on  the 
Sabbath,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  morals  of  the  rising  geheration:  it 
is  a  foolish  custom  that  elicits  the  ridicule  of  most  respectable  persons 
who  visit  the  city ;  but  if  it  is  not  considered  good  policy  to  abolish  the 
practice  entirely,  surely  they  could  be  ordered  to  assemble  at  some  place 
more  distant  from  the  houses,  by  which  means  the  evil  would  be 
measurably  remedied.  It  is  contemplated  to  open  Esplanade  street, 
from  Rampart  street  to  the  Bayou  St  John,  which  will  be  a  very  hand- 
some and  convenient  improvement 

The  w«lls  are  generally  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  the  water 
in  them  is  clear,  free  from  sah,  but  unpleasant  tO  the  taste,  and  unfit  for 
drinking  or  washing  of  clothes.  Drinking  water,  and  that  used  for 
cooking  and  the  washing  of  clothes,  is  taken  from  the  rirer,  carried 
through  the  city  for  sale,  in  hogsheads  on  carts^  and  sold  at  the  rate  of 
four  buckets  for  six  and  one-fourth  cents  or  fifty  cents  per  hogshead. 
The  water  for  drinking  is  either  filtered  through  a  porous  stone  or  is 
placed  in  a  large  jar,  and  cleared  by  alum,  Alc.  The  water  is  consid- 
ered  wholesome. 

New-Orleans,  destined,  from  its  topography,  its  mildness  of  climate, 
fertility  of  soil,  and  inevitable  connection  with  sundry  States  in  the 
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rear,  to  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  Wee^rn  World,  k  surely  de- 
serviog  of  every  aid  m  developing  her  natural  resources.  The  immense 
revenue  accruing  to  the  United  Suites  from  the  commmerce  of  New-Or- 
leans,  lays  the  General  Government  under  great  obligations  to  protect  it 
It  is  the  roost  exposed  and  important  section  of  the  Union.  The  most  im- 
portant fortifications  for  the  defense  of  the  country  have  been  commenced, 
which,  when  completed,  wilt  render  us  secure  from  foreign  invasion.' 

The  population  was  much  increased  by  the  unfortunate  French  emi- 
grants from  St  Domingo,  and  afterward,  in  1809,  by  those  who  were 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  the  number  of  a  boat 
10,000.  The  population  is  much  mixed,  consisting  of  foreign  and  na- 
tive French ;  Americans  bom  in  the  State  and  from  every  State  of  the 
Union ;  a  few  Spaniards,  and  foreigners  from  almost  every  nation :  coti- 
sequently  the  society  is  much  diversilSed,  and  there  is  no  general  £xe(t 
character.  There  is  a  great  ^<  c<mf%9um  of  ionguesj"  and  on  the  Lev^ 
during  a  busy  day,  can  be  seen  people  of  every  grade,  color  and  con- 
dition :  in  short  it  is  a  world  in  miniature. 

Much  distortation  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  is  not  yet  eradicated  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  respecting  public  manners  and  mo- 
rals in  New  Orleans.  Divested  of  pre-conceived  ideas  on  the  subject, 
an  observing  man  will  find  little  to  condemn  in  New  Orleans,  nK>re 
than  6ther  commercial  cities ;  and  will  find  that  noble  distinction  of  all 
active  communities — acuteness  of  conception)  urbanity  of  manners,  and 
poKshed  exterior.  There  are  few  places  where  human  life  can  be  eii- 
joyed  with  more  pleasure,  or  employed  to  mere  pecuniary  profit. 

It  is  intended  to  build  a  spacious  State-prison  or  Penitentiary,  just 
below  the  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olivier's  rum  distillery,  and 
facing  the  river:  toward  the  completion  of  this  necessary  building,  the 
Legislature  have  voted  9250,000.  A  large  powder  magaxitte  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  city. 

COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  1849— Tear  Enpino  318t  August. 

Agreeably  with  our  annual  custon^,  we  present  to  the  readerB  of  the  Review, 
for  preservation,  the  statistics  of  New  Orleans  trade.  The  previous  volumes  of 
the  Review  will  be  advantageoosly  consulted  upon  the  same  general  subject 
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AETicLKf.  1848-9.  1847<S.  1846>7.| 

Applet, kbit  54987  30518  39612 

Bacod,  aM.,.e«iki.^.  32056  45119  36932 

Bacon,.... bblf  &.boxeg  32156  ..... 

Bacon  Hams,  ....bbds  10H31  18539  14518 

Bacon  In  bulk lb«  817000  381140  425163 

Baggiof, .pleeei  72941  77689  60962 

Bale  Rope cotls  93322  74325  5620 1 

Beam, ....bbit  13157    '  30485  94536 

Botier, kegs  57972  45313  51384 

Biiuer, bble  2144  1156  872 

Beeswax, blls  481  608  1109 

Ileef,..bbl8.  and  tierces  80^90  50260  53968 

Beef,  dried^ lb  20300  56100  49000 

Buffalo  Robes,  ..  packs  83  14  55 

.   (  La  and  Mi.. .bales  811205  883144  453842 

SC      Lake, bales  15781  13734  ^56 

O      N.  Ala.  &  Ten.  do  217078  237561  811508 

h  I  ArkansM do  46733  64294  35279 

H       MoMle do  35164  10857  16379 

O      Florida do^  5065  4268  16966 

O   I  Texas do  11356  10007  2345 1 
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Aetiolbs.  a.«.«.   'd5& 
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Apples, M>ls|30e  174961 

Bacon 40  00  1888849 

Bacon,    boxes  25  00  '   803990 

Bacon — Hams,  ....  45  00  892395 

Bacon,  in  bolk,....  5  10850 

Bagging.  ....pieces  16  00  1167056 

Bale  Rope colls  12  00  1119864 

Beans,  bbis  3  00  39471 

Butter, 5  00  89869 

Bui  ler, bbIs  20  00  42880 

Beeswax, bbls  40  00  19240 

Beer, bbls  11  00  4892oS 

Beef tiercef  15  50  55931^ 

Beef,  dried lbs  7  1431 

Buffalo  Robes,  p^cks  70  00  1610 

Cottoii, bales  27  00  30844314 

Ck>rn  Meal,  ....bbls  2  50  30248 

Cum, bbls  45  133070 

Corn sacks  105  1790394 

Cheese, boxes  3  00  169867 

Candles, boxes  4  50  127689 
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OornM««l bbli  19097  4754S  88199 

Oornineara bhli  295711  509583  610758 

born,  ahelled,....Mcki  1706312  1083485  2;)H85 10 

Cboeae boxei  54287  52382  57429 

Cmndlet, boxes  28362  16750  8496 

CUer bbig  1189  344  477 

Coal,  WMtern,....bbls  315000  32000D  358500 

Dried  Pt»cbet bhtt  469  385  3009 

Dried  Apples,   ....bbis  2495  1173  5761 

PlazMed. tierces  1J88  4393  OSi 

Flour, bbIs  1013177  706958  1817675 

Purs boxes  12*  91  75 

Fors, bandies  188  ''SSO  25.1 

Feathers, bags  3039  $594  340» 

Hemp bales  1985^  21584  80238 

Hlde:^ 30570  47662  98342 

lUy Iwles  54341  61934  95231 

Ifoii,pig tons  413  ,         701  1151 

Lard, hhds  790  450  143 

Iiard tierces  ^bbls  214362  S1603I  117077 

Lard kegs  275485  303661  2750T8 

Lim«,  western bids  1U410  14920  5994 

Lead,.. pigs  508557  606966  850120 

Lead,  bar ».kegs  049  787  1291 

Lead,  tvhhe, kegs  7795  9003  11686 

Molaasef, bbIs  1558U7  159460  91710 

Oats, bbls^  sacks  266559  467217  538337 

Onions, .bbls  6808  7960  7185 

OU.  lioaeed bbIs  1409  2327  3637 

on,  castor, hbls  2628  1199  1439 

Oil,  lard,. bbIs  8842  5401  2573 

P|ekles,....kegs*^l>bls  039  S05  848 

PoUto<M bbIs  140116  151B61  149888 

Fork,....tlerc<!aac bills  550643  356480  302170 

Pork, boxes  18279  

Pork hbds  1H490  14201  9452 

Pom,  in  bolk lbs  10S7i680  13564430  8450700 

Porter  and  Ale,.... bbis  18:)8  3492  1383 

Pack iirg  Tarn,.... reels  2211  3333  2193 

Bkins,  Deer, ....  packs  1301  1381  1784 

Shot kefS  4377  5258  3992 

^«ar hhds  125592  128112  82011 

Fogar, bbIs  5879  «.... 

Boat* twites  0520  5580  4361 

Shingles 80G00  80000  147000 

SuvM, 3800000  2000000  2000000 

Tallow bhis  lo622  4357  6658 

Tohacro.leaf. ..  .hhds  r2355  55»82  555K8 

Toharro,  chew,  ..kegs  2313  6390  3930 

Tobaeco, bales  33  118  1001 

Twine bundles  9067  2264  1285 

Whisky, hbls  125029  135333  126553 

Window  Glass, .  .hexes  575  4260  3805 

Wbeat,...bhls^  sacks  238911  149181  833649 


CM«r M»lt    SOU  3567 

Coat bbls        50  157500 

Apples  &  Peaches >•     3  50  7400 

Feathers bags  25  00  98475 

Flaxseed,.... tierces    9  00  10699 

Flour, bbls    4  5Q  4559296 

Furs, 30«l000 

Hemp bales  32  06  436632 

Hides, 125  38212 

Har. ^«l«■    3  00  162723 

lron,pi|, tons  3000  12390 

Lard bhda6000  47400 

Lard bbls  It  tea  18  00  38S85I6 

Lard kegs     3  50  1084197 

Leather, . .  .bundles  25  90  99400 

Lime bbls    1  50  15601 

Uad pigs    3  00  1535671 

Lead,  bar 18  00  17082 

Molasres,... gallons        16  2288000 

Oats 80  213247 

Onions bids    2  DO  13796 

Oil.  llntsed bbls  25  00  3r>225 

Oil,  castor bbls  60  00  157680 

Oil,  lard ..bbls  24  00  212206 

Potatoes,. bbls    2  50  365390 

Pork, bbls    9  50  5231108 

Pork. boxes  20  00  365580 

Pork, bbds  40  00  739960 

Pork, In  bulk.    ..lbs        3|  285263 

Porter  and  Ale,  hbH    8  00  14704 

Packing  Yarn,  reels    8  00  17688 

Skins,  Deer,.. packs  25  00  32525 

Skint,  Bear... pack*  15  00  130 

Shot ken  ^  00  87540 

Soap ^..h^xes     3  00  19560 

Stares, M  40  00  152006 

Sugar bbds  40  00  8800000 

SpaniubMoss,  bales    6  00  11532 

Tallow bbls    8100  223068 

Tobacco,  leaf,  bhds  70  00  3103450 

Tobacco,  sirlp«,hbds    #100  800000 

Tobaero,  kgt  It  bxs   15  00  34735 

Tobacco, bales    3  50  US 

Twine 15  00  31005 

Vinegar bbls    5  00  185 

Whisky, bbia    7  00  875803 

Window  Glass,  bxs    5  00  2875 

Wheat,  bbls  Ic  sacks    2  09  477823 

Other  articles 5000000 


Total  value^Dollars.....  8198969S 
Total  in  1847-48..  79779151 
Total  in  1846-47..  90033256 

Total  in  184&<46..  77193464 


SZF(»TS  FEOTISIOXS,   1848-9,  NKW  0RLBAK8   ^IKOLUDDIO  TB08B  TO  MOBIUt). 

Flour,       Pork,    Baron,     Lard,     Beei;    L«>ad,    WhWiy,  Com, 
'O'W'  bhiji.  hhln.      bhds         kegs.      bblp.       pigs.        bbls.       ss«-ks. 

New  York, 174898  220487  29971  402149  9192290949  8100  205263 

Boston, 303563  129628  10249  347390  11709  147789  2111  62167 

PhOadelphia, 14837  21726  5125  39769  1068  44237   590  2654 

Baltimore, 10  28645  4200  61762  1717   4044  2891 

Charleston, 4086   1754  3502  5988   60   160  7065  900 

Other  coastwise  ports,  62025  8661  10759  10T37  2974    50  32634  46277 

Cuba 740   1682  870  131847   195   2596 

Other  foreign  ports,  ..218211  53467  2526  250049  33143  2412   821147004 

^i^_i^-i^.B    m^^^t^m^^    ^BB^^^^    aM^Baaaow^    ■■■iW^lMM.    .a^.^^B>w   anp^^^^^    wm^m^—^r^ 

Totid, 778370  466050  67a09  124»691  60056  489641  5347S  1466861 
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COTTON  (BALn)-r'irKW  (HOXAKS* — 1899  TO  SlsT  Avovvr,  1848. 

TO                  IS49.  1848.    1847.      1846.    184S.     1844.  1813.     1842.     1841.    1340. 

LWerpool, 6034G5  (19817  967810   B1US3  529675  488817  624681  393990  996010  439943 

London, 903  48        159     2026       518  61         38       304       II3 

OlMgow&Gn^eDock    «7533  27996    10698     17893    36213    21265  35831    15574    20413    26603 

CowMtFalmouUi,^.    11237  6270      6102       81»    17973    14893  15939    10740     9188    13560 

Cork,  Belfast,  kc., .      2488  810     14181                  'il82  2926      1108     4393      4649 

Harre, 139910  123856    90103   146133  112993  107973  159638  161108  157277  906311 

Bordeaux, 3404  3178       330       2313      2314      1418  2861      2247     2807      6381 

MarMiUes 11313  8659      3323       6806      7857      7462  9962    16992   21933    21968 

Nantz,Ceiie  at  Rouen  6273      1963       4234     1^     8127  8374      2930     1914     5609 

Amsterdtm, 1831                   2019     1253     1360  5593       58t                 3698 

Sotterdam^  Ghent,     2639  304       595          53     !e355       512  2173     29U7                   709 

Bremen,    12137  8716      4369       3419      9211      2770  13303      6869      1706      10B4 

Antwerp, &c.,   ....    24388  14170     2912       7838      7196      8499  17693      6209     ft264      7377 

HambuK, 5321  7091      7466       3385     9143     3156  13664      5678     2983      6846 

Ootienburg, 7303  4887      4376       3877      1630       4U2  114       286     2793     2994 

Spain  and  Gibralur,    42823  32365    17705       1679       821  401         78       561      1509 

Haranna,  Mexico,^.  16328  25468      9376     29800    G2083   9315)  21177    12818    19002    30994 

Oenoa,  Trieste,  fcc.,    416U  43228   90342     68607    S7201    19704  17662    10610    16801    25652 

China,    1490                              2353  4303 

Other  foreign  ports,.     9301  13037     6579      8050     2267      1208  1343       174         90      1044 

New  York,, 67611  67578    55187     74757    5288U    82^14  48086    31215    53930    46354 

Boston, 111594  143989    73346    111666    75357    72400  73891    54062    81626    54042 

ProTidenep,B.I.,  ..       360  1566       470       5783         78       811  674      1910     3132      191 

Philadelphia, 18486  16213    13382     19680      6794     6919  3233     2846     57^1      619S 

Baltimore, 4939  12328     7288       5507      9640     4698  3278      1703     4832     3045 

Portsmouth, 6738     3491       2769      1063      4136  9668     9025  .  6Q99 

OtheroottStwiseHMru       611  3132     1437        910     2423     8280  3000     3716       581      6at0 

Western Stfttes,  ...     23U0  13U0     2300       5000     6000     2600  2000     1722 

MMi^^MM^^^  ^^W^w^B^       ^m^^^m^m^^        ^                   ■       —mm        —   ■     ■      "^^^^     .^^^■^■^^^■^  ^i^m^^m^^^m      m^m^a^^-^m^^       t^^^m^m^m^     ^^— ^^^^^ 

Tout, 11673031201897  7245U8  1034857  964615  895375  1086870  749267  821288  949300 

RSCAPITULATIOir. 

6fMt  BrkalD, 646018  654083  396368  562310  585888  587675  679438  421460  430310  604768 

France 134647  140968  95719  169528  125020  1199J0  180873  183272  183931  240490 

aorth  of  Europe, ...  61062  5ti036  26297  28841  33033  179 17  60962  212P7  9686  2374S 

•.of Europe^ China  100763  104751  57623  84086  92438  52365  43343  23306  36364  37734 

Qoaslwlse, 203811  252039  139301  220082  148213  176938  134132  99832  160:^  122566 

Total 1167308  1201897  724308  1034857  964616  895875  1089670  749267  8213S8  949330 


SZFORTS  SUOAft  ASTD  MOLiUBBS,  VSW   O&LBAITS  (UP  EIVIE  SXO£PTBI>>. 

1848-49.  I  1847-48. 


Whither  Exported,  Sugmr,        Molaetei, 

hhds.      hhls.    hiidfl.    bbli. 

New  York 44333    1532  1837  38892 

Philadelphia 18749    2232    410  14252 


Oharleston,  S.  0,, 3726 

SaTannah* » . .  1661 

Providence  A  Bristol,  R.  I. .  •  •  •  • 

BoBton, 2420 

Baltimore, 10652 

Norfolk, )     gooQ 

Richmond  A  Petersb'g,  Va.J     ^"^ 

Alexandria,  D.  0., 528 

MobUe, 4549 

Apalachioola  APusacola...  1363 
Other  ports, 220 


365 

20 

• « •  •' 

964 
2991 

1204 


76 

77 


.... 

1463 

.  • .  • 

294 

•  • . . 

316 

250 

6659 
10961 
230 
2054 
9448 

7139 

748 
9120 
3601 

532 


Total, 94490  11381  2650  93771 


Sugttr.  MoUutes. 

hhris.       bhlf.  hhds.     bhis. 

36053  2600  5747  31225 

19808  1512  117  10871 

3355   539  -  ••  6660 

806  '-'  118  2334 

1043   602 

3674   869  1177  5067 

11149  3258  15^  12002 


6888   861 


230 
5310 
1738 

171 


1604 
426 
273 


•  • •  7121 

112 

•  •  •  9645 

•  •  •  3984 
2142  1015 


89182  11942  11866  90638 


*  Since  making  up  our  ststenient  of  the  stocic  of  cotton  on  the  18th  attimo,  we  have  dis. 
covered  some  omissions  which  require  a  fbrtber  addition  lo  our  receipts,  and  also  to  our  ex- 
ports. We  find  that  in  the  month  of  June  a  number  oC  parcels  wore  shipped  io  Mobile  (in  all, 
1693  bales)  to  load  «  ship  there  for  Havre,  and  that  of  this  quantity  only  three  hnndr^  bales 
were  cleared  at  ourCusiom  ITOdse,  or  appealed  In  oqr  exports.  Wo  Abo  find  that  shoot  tuo 
thousand  three  hundred  bA)e«  have  been  taken  from  the  market,  during  the  season,  for  Wesc> 
arn  manufaciortes,  of  which  no  note  had  been  taken.  These  Items  reqnlre  an  addlHoii  to«ur 
receipts,  of  thr«e  thousand  six  b«ndr«d  and  ninety-three  *)«les.  We  also  add  one  thousand 
sis  hundred  an<  alaaty-Ure* hales  !•  #iit  expert*  to  Harie. 
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EXPOST  TOBACCO  (lIBD6.)^l838-4849.^irKW  OKLBAHB. 

TO  1849.    1848.    1847.    1846.    1845.     1844.    1843.    1842.     1841.    1840. 

Liverpool, 6120   8706   3374   8976   4947   8808   6788   6930    5252   3827 

London, 5362 10008   5173 12888   6475  8291   9851    7212   8732  4320 

Glasgowd(Green'k * 

Cowes,  Fal'th,  <fec.  2535   1153   1148  2641    U3I   542410798   6827    6681     992 

Cork,  Belfast,  4e. 

Havre, 6998   2201    1)59   2215   3514  4846   4648   4037   4224   3655 

Bordeaux 1450     128     242    1067    1565    1156   2332   1004     814    1107 

Marseilles, ,  2192  2625   2096   1006   3934  5102  4665   1933   1774   1844 

Kaotz,Cette,Rotie& 

AiBSterdam, 451       50  3775  2W0   1138    

Rotterdam, Ghent,  ••••       75     568   1104   1014     917   2933    1882    

Bremen, 4841    5252  4446   632812012   9602   7888    8997   4012   2464 

Antwerp,  4fcc., .. .  1077   3371    1652  4294  3862  2178  5657   3690   1219   1090 

Hamburg, 80     239     403     181     786   2303   1477   3401    1064   1465 

Gottenburg, 1041      945     949     943     909     734     963     946    1559     745 

Spain  <fe  Gibraltar;  5620   769211795   9843   674910681   4496   7204   4142  3843 

Hav.,  Mexico, 4c.,  •   ••      617    903   1601    1063     981    1020   1013 

Genoa,  Trieste,  <fec  3845   3388  5046  9375   3001   1556    1760     550         2      44 

China, ••*•    ••••    ♦ •••• 

Other  for'gn  ports,    882     975   1008     S98     794   1177     217     516     667     34S 

NewToric, 7318   9573   5458   4848   6936   696010533   7090   7466   8132 

Boston, 1089    1619   2664     913   4938   2585  3650   2351    3109   2888 

Providence,  R.  !.,• 

PhUadelphia, . . . .  1426   1369   2779   1030  2536   1286.  284$     936   2126   1963 

Baltimore, 885     200     301     427     478   1167   2433     208     517     219 

Portsmouth, • *    ♦ 

Other c'stwisep'ts,  135  228  115  217  2145  1100  2194  225  287  482 
VTeetem States, . .  JJ^ _111!    *•"    *•"    •  "•    ••••    ••"    ••*•    "•* 

Total, 52896  60364  50376  62045  68679  81249  89891  68058  54667  40436 

BECAPITULATION. 

Great  Britain,....  14017  19867   9695  245051255322523  2743720969  20665   9139 

France, 10640  4954  3497   4288   90131110411645   6974  6812   6606 

Forth  of  Europe,.  703910475  8018133011905120175  2161820252  8040  6005 
6.  Eur'e<feChina,.10347  12079  17849  12516  11029  14349  7536  9053  5645  5002 
Coastwise, 10853  12989  11317   7435 17033  13098  21655  10810 13505  13684 

Total, 528966036450376  62045  68679  81249  89891  68058  54667  40436 


MONTHS. 


ABRIVAL8  Ytmnak  at  NKW  GBLBAITB. 

184&-49.  1847-48. 


I 

September, 2f7  9    11    32  7  86  164 

October, 45  23   24   33  13  138  215 

November,. 96  47   44   37  14  236  288 

December, 87  57   60   45  10  259  381 

Januaiy, 71  68   47    50  11  241  325 

Februanr, 101  68   39   39  10  251  313 

March, 70  61    53   54  15  253  321 

April, 132  56   34   53  11  286  257 

May, 74  38   19   43  15  183  191 

Jime, 40  28   25   31  8  126  153 

July,.., 12  19   10   21  12  74  135 

August, 2  13     9   18  10  51  130 


\ 


I 

17  13  15  41  6  92  184 

43  27  18  44  12  144  288 

146  45  31  62  15  299  266 

99  61  66  72  14  312  311 

102  82  74  97  18  373  349 

97  60  59  74  16  306  316 

97  50  47  82  17  293  327 

72  42  40  68  11  233  250 

90  48  35  96  22  285  229 

88  39  33  49  90  229  171 

68  34  24  59  26  211  153 

36  14  90  51  29  150  134 


Total, 757  468  375  456 136  2186  3873  i  955  509  468  795  906  8987  89n 


THE  rOSXEK  4HD  raSSENT  1I«B 


cxmnoiAL  MMB,  1M7,  1848. 
EirwlBd  ffiMii  aapl-  IB47.IO  d»lw  In  lg48.  Slocto 


B.pi.1 

■  I, 

TO 

fa  uin       l',.t(i 
ir  to'gn    bnlfB 

u.». 

"i^f 

I1B.7. 

BriLlB. 

K,.o„ 

pom. 

1848. 

N.  Orleans,  Aar- 31  33493 

1188733 

65408; 

l40!*St 

154807   949^t 

171(li 

4.16931 

^4^7; 

290711   31495S 

SsTtuinHli.  .Ads.  21     77@< 

241065 

9450 

26032: 

15309( 

16177    i93«<4l 

11602 

15(1611 

2345 

759f 

700 

3974S 

747 

56601 

Other  pwto,  Aug.  18  26650 



a64e|    11478 

TotjJbslei, 197704 

2325108 

1309865 

STGSiO 

35548(^1841711 

660365 

146908 

Vr*Mnt*ka,  froni  V(i*  Orluni  lh>  inKXiDU  nKelred  from  Mobil-,  Florid*  wfl  T«i«. 

■iporufloni  Oegrictowo  lo  Ngw  Vark  ira  adiisd  U  ibe  UliiileiioD  nulpu.  aoil  ibe  aiponi 

fron  D..leii  lo  LInrpool  *nd  Ni*  York  .re  .ddod  to  11»  etvinwtti,  rMdpu.    Th.  upgru 

4*d<itl<d  ftOB  .iporti  ig  North 

n  Poru, 

ntmtu—ktttktmdM. 


1B48  '49. . . 

...1142383. 

.116-303. 

.15480 

1847-48... 

...1213805. 

.1201897. 

.37401 

...  740669. 

.   724509. 

.33493. 

1845  '46. . . 

...1053633. 

.1054857. 

.  6333. 

1844  -45. . . 

...  979S38. 

.  984616. 

.  7556. 

.    B9537S. 

.19934. 

.1088870. 

.   4700. 

1B41  '43 740155...  749267...  4438 6T555., 


..4873 
-..  3758 


AMD  njim  or  mwoiLuiMi 


April.. 


..S30..1U H^...S35..1W.. 

..5aa..l« f^...5  40..2K.. 

.537. .1)2 S     ...64S..3W.. 

.537. .IjZ 5     ...545. .29?.. 

..627. .IK 8     ...632..a)2-- 

..5  35..1« 7j|...535..2>|.. 

..537..iV ^^ 9     .. 

.535. .]>i 4 2?i.. 

^30. .1     SW i^.. 

=  "      *'         .t(>^...517..1     ,. 


.8     ....531.. 


.7   .....541..1Ji 


...5  48.. 
...550..: 
...5  45..I 


'.'..525.".  Ji'.!! 


ComparatiTe  pricea  of  middling  to  fair  Ootlon  at  New  Orleaiu,  od  ths  fint  of 
eaoh  month  dnnng  a  period  of  five  reais — tofrether  with  the  total  receipta  it 
Hew  OrleaBB,  and  the  total  crops  of  the  Unitmi  Stalea  : 

1841-49.  JM7-a.  lH&n.  18154«.  IBM  45. 

Cmu.  Canti.  Canu.  Canu.  Csiu. 

BeptembsT SUa        ...lOiiaiU     ...  I^a    9     ...l}i»9%...^     alU 

October SM  a  7     ...10      all     ...  S^ulO    ...6%ailM...6^al}2 

Voveinbei....5     a6     ...  7U  a    BXi.. .  9     <il0>j...7      a8     ...iUaiJi 
D«cambM-.....5Ko€W...   6%a   T%...   9     «10}i...e'     "i...4)ia&l 

Januarr SKafiC...  «H  a   7g.,.10     ali;^...6  l...4Ua6'5 

Februarr 6Wa7>2...  6Ua   8     ...11X"13     ...7  {...4?iaSi2 

Much. 6U.7^...  ej^B   7%...  9>iall     ...6  ^...5     #6)^ 

April 6^«7>4...  6^«    7|3...10||ollK-.-6  2...5Jia7U 

Iftj S>i»7?i...  5     a   6>|...10H"13M...6  S.-SJIaTU 

June... 7     •eg...  5)^0   7W..,  9^oll^...«  ...hUam 

July 7      «8Ji...  SU  <•   'M...  9M  a  lOJ^.-.e  ...BWaTM 

Angort 9     «        ...  5^a   7>^...lDgal3     ...7  ^...Gj^aT^ 


ComparatiT*  prieee  of  Sagar  •»  the  LerAe,  on  tke  itrst  of  each  toonth  for  fi- 

^^ '  IWS-ft  1847.8.  ie4»-I.  184M.  1144-5. 

CcDM.  Ccnu.  C«aU.  C«nt>.  Centi. 

October. Z]2am....i     o7i2....6j2a  9     .-..6     <i7>?.  ..5      atf 

November. 3     a4)2....3     «5>2...  .sCo?     ....5      o7    ...4      a&: 

DM«nber. 3>^s4>|....3Ka5     .,..4>£<i7     ....4     <i6>^...3     <>5: 

Jatwary 2W*4J§....2     «5     ....S     fl7«...  .4Jia  6U.  ..3Ka5J 

FebraaiT eK«5     ....3i^«SJi....5     «7a....4     «  6>|...2)i  aSJ 

llMoh 3^aaU....3Wa5     . . .  .5V  a  7>|.. .  .4     06^.. .3     a&i 

April S^ a 5!S. . . .21^ a 5    ....&^d7W....4     a6W...6      a  6^ 

Mky. 2^«6J2....W"4|i----6     •73....4J^  «6J2...5     a  6J 

Jo™ 2ga5     ....l>$fl44-.--»     •m....i     <.6j2...4>i«6; 

Jnly.... 2g«43i....2)^a4K....5     «7S....4     •6^...4^.Bi 

Angort 3     «5j5....2?i«42....5Ji«8 4*i«  JJi...5>i  a' 
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THE  lORKBR  AND  FEBSniT  TIKBS 


OompuratiTe  piiees 
five  years. 

1848-9. 
Centt. 

Sept... 15     a  20    . 

Oct 17     a  21     . 

Nov 23)^  a  24     . 

D«c 19)2  0  20     . 

Jan 18     a9l>i. 

Feb.... 20  a2l||. 
March..  15  a  19 
April.  ..15  a  19  . 
Miy....l2>^al8  . 
June...  12  alSj4, 
July-*..  8  tfl8  . 
August.  10     a  20    . 


of  Holaases  on  the  Lerr^,  on  the  first  <tf  etch  month,  for 


1847.8. 

Oeuti. 

..28     a  32  .. 

..28     a  32  .. 

..flQJ^afiS  .. 
..19Mal9J^.. 
..17     al7Ji.. 

.17     al9  .. 

..15     a  21  .. 

. .  15     a  21  . . 

..12     a  16  .. 

..15     020  .. 

..15     a20  .. 

..15     a20  .. 


184ft-7. 
Cents. 

.15  a  22    .. 

.20  a25    .. 

.26  a  26)^.. 

.23  a23>|.. 
.24>ia2^   .. 

.27  a 

.29  a  29}^.. 

.25  a  29    .. 

.26  a30    .. 

.26  •  30     . . 

.26  a  30    .. 

.28  a  31     .. 


1845-6. 

Cenlt. 
.24  a27  . 
.21  a24  . 
.21  a  22  . 
.21  a 
.21  a  21^. 
.21  a  21>|. 
.22>^  a  23  . 
.25  a25>^. 
.23  a  23)^. 
.18  a  22  . 
.15  a20  . 
.15     a  21     . 


1844  5. 

Cents. 

..26 

•  28 

..24 

a26 

..20 

a  21 

..201^ 

a  17^ 

..16)^ 

..14^ 

a  16 

..20^ 

a  21 

..25' 

<i26 

..24 

a27 

..18 

a27 

..20 

a27 

..26 

a28 

Gomparatiye  prices  of  flour,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  for  five  years  t 


1848-9. 
DoUms. 


1847-8. 
Doyars. 


]8a-7. 
Dollars. 


1845-6. 
Doliers. 


1844-S. 

Dollars. 


September. 4     a4^....4^a6    3>^  a  4    3Ua4>^...        a6 

October. 5     a5W....4     a  5    ....4     a4^....3^  a  4W...3%«4^ 

November 4^a5)4.  ...5}^a  5^....5     a  5>|...  .4U  a5M**«4     a  4W 

December 4^  a  5    ....5}^a6     ...  .47^  a  5>^...  .7>^  aS)^..  .4     a4^ 

January 4M  «  ^h 5>|  a  6     ...  A%  a  b^ 5J5  a  7     . .  A%  a  5} 

February 4?  «  5     4m«'5J£ 6     a  6)2.... 5     a  6>^.  ..3^1  a  4j 

March 4>^a5>^....5     a  5^.. .  .5>^  a  6>^. ..  .4^  a5)|.  ..4     a4J 

ApriL 4^a5     . ..  .5^<r5?|..  ..6     a6W....44|a5     ...3J^a4J 

May 3%«5    ....4^a  5>i....5^a  6)|....4     a4^...Z%a4] 

June 4^  a  5Ji. . .  .4>2  a  4^. . .  .6^  a  7>|. . .  .3^  «  4)2. .  .3^  a  4}C 

July dj^ab    .,,A^a5    ....6     al    ....3     a  4    ,,.3^a4f^ 

August 6     al%.,,A     a  4^.... 4     a5>|^....^a4    ...4     a  4% 


Comparative  prices  of  Mess  and  Prime  Pork,  on  the  first  of  each  month  for 

two  years: 

1848^.  18478. 

Ittss.  Prfoae  Mew.  Prime. 

Doll/SIS.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollan. 

September im  a  11)^...  9     a         15     «         ..12Ual2V 

October 12^^ a         ...lOWa         13^  a  13^^. .  12^ «  12)2 

November. lOWalO^...  9^alO    12j|  «  12)2.  .llW  a 

December 10     tflO>^...  9     a9U lOJ^all     ..  832a   9 

January 11     tfll^...  9>i  a   935 9     a  9W..  7^    a   7i 

February 10VtfllJ|...  9^  a  10     %Ua   95^..  7     a   7! 

March l^^a\^%...  9     a  9Ji 9     a  9^..  7 


April 

May 

June 


10 
9 
9 


SU, 


€lk«   8^..  62 


July 10>2«iqk...  8}4a   SjS 10 

August 9^al0>^...  &^a  ^ 10 


Comparative  prices  of  Com,  in  sacks,  on  the  first  of  each  month  for  five 
years: 

18489.  1847.8.  1846-7.  1845-8  1844^ 

Cents.  Cents.  Oents,  Cents.  Cents. 

September 52  a  57 50  a  55 36  a  40 40  a  42 43  a  44 

October. 48  a  53 50  a  75 60  a  65 35  a  38 40  a 

November 52  a  58 41  a  50 58  a  75 45  a  50 43  a  45 

December ^a51 45  a  50 60  a  70 80  a  82 34  a  37 

January 35  a  40 54  a  60 55  a  67 55  a  63 37  a  38 

February Ma 43 40  a  55 80  a 90 40  a 50 38  a 40 

March 30  a  41 36  a  42 75  a  90 47  a  52 40  a  41 

ApriL 20a40......d0a38 80  #95 42a  50 35a36 
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Unj 30  a  45 39aS8 55  a  70 40  a  50 35  a  38 

June 50  a  55 33«36 65  a  80 35  a  40 38  a  39 

July 50 a  53 33  a  39 65  •  75.*.  ....35  a  33 30  a  34 

August 50 a  56 36 a 43 40a  50...... 30 a35...... 34 a 36 

Cdmoaradye  rates  of  freight,  on  Ootton  and  Tobacco  to  Liyerpool,  Hayre  and 
Kew  York,  on  the  first  of  Mch  month,  for  the  past  two  years : 

oorroTt    riB  pound. 
184849.                                                           184748. 
LIvtrpool.           Havre.        N.  York.               Lhrerpool.         Hmvre.        N.  York. 
Sept 5-16d — ^ct..v Kd e    t. 


Oct 

Noy 

Dec. 

Jan, 

Feb. 


.7-16. 

15-33. 
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Monthly  arriyals  of  Flat  boats,  for  the  past  season. 
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April...  16...  7..  .108.... •  ••35.  * .15 ......lO. ..  3. •.30..  304 

jflLay . ...    0...  o...  xo. ••....  v...  4................*^...xx.......  ov 

June....    4...  4...    3..  1...19...  1...  3 8 43 

July 13...    3 14 

August.    3...  10...  10 3 34 

Total..^^    I48    ~447    13     90      59       9     9       1      31      61      30    1196 

Also  about  300  from  yarious  States  with  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  lumber,  Ac.— 
naking  a  total  of  1496. 

Imports  of  specie,  for  three  years,  from  1st  September  to  31st  August : 

1848-9 $3,501,350 

1847-8 1.845,808 

1846-7 6,680,050 

1845-6 1,873,071 

30  VOL.  I. 
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Foreiffn  merchandise.  Direet  imports  of  Oo£fee,  ^ugar  And  Salt,  for  tbrM 
jeara — ^from  S^tember  1st.  to  Aogust  31st : 

•  1848».  184741.  1MS^7. 

Oofiee.  Hayanna bags,     16341 8590 43931 

Ooflfee,  Rio bags,  299129 239371 205H1 

Sugar,  Havanna. boxes,   14775 12574 45889 

SS,  Liverpool, sacks,  508517 300943 344858 

Salt,  Turk^  Island,  Ac. bush.  249001 361184 194431 

FOREIQN  GOHHERGE  OF  l^EW  ORLEAUFa 

lluxrarh  the  politeness  of  Messrs.  Deefbrges  and  Kane;  register  derks  at  tli* 
Custom  House,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  Mltf^nBg  raluable 
statistics  in  refinance  to  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans : 

XZFOBIB— -PBODUOB  ANP  XAlTUrAOTnaB  V.  8. 

Itt  qr.  3d  qr.  3d  qr.  4tb  qr. 

In  Am.  vessels  to  foreign  oountrioi    3,196,225    5,743,294    4,604,198  8,865,844 

In  foreiirn  "  "  "  1,438,824    1,361,981    7,799,865  3,999,627 

Goast^, 3,636,658    5,274,164  13,807,966  5,664,9«5 

8,271,707  12,379,439  26,211,969  18,530,436 

Total  for  year  ending  Jtine  80, 1849, $65,392,571 

The  yeafr  previous, «  67^82,323 

TMnrAOS  KfEBtSD. 

No.  v«Mli  from  Ibreifn  ports.  No.  toot. 

1st  qr.  Sd  qr.  3d  qr.  4lli  qr. 

Ajneriean,..121  182  189  205  39,840  88  51,391 0§  66,204  70  73,387  79 
Foreign,. ..  .27  73  151  93  8,475  29  72,140  21  74,468  07  46,112  53 
Goas^ise,.336    363    460    399     87,798  43    114,387  66   140,267  01    119,446  52 


474    628    800    697    136,114  65   237,918  92  280,939  78   238,946  84 

Total  to  June  30, 1849^ 2,599 893,920  24 

The  year  previous,. » 900,448  47 

TONVAOI  OlSAEXD. 

No.  TQMelt  for  forelgii  ports.  No  tons. 

1st  qr.  Sd  qr.            3d  qr.             4tb  qr. 

American,..  128    184    171    234     48,208  45  78,797  13     62,790  39  104,83109 

Foreign,...  41      74    103    102     19,000  78  22,99017    101,100  24     51.933  47 

Ooastwise,.353    397    642    442     82,109  01  103,015  51    181,373  71  113,015  54 


tim 


522    655    916    778    149,318  35   204,802  81    345,264  39   269,780  09 

Total  to  June  30, 1849, 2,871 964,165  69 

The  year  previous, o-^— 961,015  07 

aicMAagfl  or  thb  BULLEmr  upon  anhval  tabus,  dittt  or  nxw  oklkahb,  rc. 

In  reviewing  these  details,  while  Ive  are  struck  with  the  steady  increase  of 
otlr  city,  both  in  its  inland  and  foreign  trade,  we  cannot  admit  uiat  the  im- 

Srovement  has  been  commensurate  %ith  its  extraordinar]^  natural  advantages, 
ituated  at  the  mouth  of  that  mighty  stream,  which,  in  uniting  by  its  numerous 
navigable  tributaries  remote  States  and  various  climates,  presents  a  striking 
image  of  conmieree  itself,  its  site  alone  should  give  it  a  high  rank  as  »  commer- 
cial metropolis;  but  when  we  also  regard  its  genial  and  delicious  elimate,'it8 
general  saiubri^,  and  the  value  of  the  peculiar  agricultural  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  it  seems  pre-eminently  fitted  to  be  the  true  emporium  of  the 
South  and  West.  It  has  nevertheless  had  to  contend  with  powerful  antagonists. 
The  annually  increasing  capital  of  the  North,  concentrated  in  its  great  cities, 
and  wielded  for  their  particular  benefit,  has  exercised  even  a  stronger  influence 
than  our  local  superiority ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inland  trade  for 
which  our  city  is  the  natural  msirt,  whether  for  sale,  deposit  or  transhipment, 
has  passed  by  the  Western  Ganals  and  Railroads  to  its  Northern  rivals.    Our 
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s%ftciou8  nicifehants  are  far  from  being  blind  to  this  subject  Tboy  see  the  full 
mi%nitade  of  the  evil,  and  can  well  calculate  how  much  of  the  great  stream  of 
commerce,  wlrich  ought  to  find  its  only  embouchure  at  their  wharves,  has  been 
diverted  b^  the  inland  routes  to  New  York  and  Boston.  But  their  capital,  leas 
in  proportion  te  the  extent  of  their  business  than  that  of  anj  other  mercantile  • 
community  in  America,  is  too  limited  for  them  to  undertake,  bv  individual  ac- 
tion, objects  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  united  powers  of  the  whole  con»- 
munity.  With  a  simultaneous  and  energetic  effort  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
busy  scene  that  will  soon  be  exhibited  on  the  distant  Isthmus  6f  Panama,  might 
be  presented  on  the  Tehauntepec  route,  in  which  the  entire  ]^pulation  of  the 
VTeBt  and  South  are  so  much  more  interested.    Our  neighboring  city,  with  a  de- 

Eof  enterprise  and  public  spirit  well  worthy  of  emulation-,-  is  energetically 
lin^  forward  her  great  Western  Rulroad,  the  completion  of  which  must 
sly  increase  her  business  and  resources  and  the  value  of  every  foot  of  ground 
within  her  boundaries.  Shall  we  stand  idly  by  without  even  exercising  our  le- 
^timate  influence  to  obtain  from  Congress  the  necessary  appropriations  for  tiie 
uoprovement  of  the  navigation  of  our  great  "  inland  sea  V^  This,  at  least 
should  receive  our  earnest  attention,  even  if  we  should  make  no  immediate  at- 
tempt to  expedite  communication  with  the  North  by  the  projected  railroad  from- 
Pensacola  to  the  South-western  terminus  of  the  Georgia  lines,  of  by  a  Ridlway 
or  a  Ship  Canal  across  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  Every  inhabitant  of  our  city^ 
and  particularly  every  owner  t>f  real  estate  within  its  limits,  has  a  direct  interest 
ih  such  improvements.  Our  policy  is  dear.  The  greater  our  natural  resources 
the  more  effectual  should  be  our  measures  to  develop  them  to  their  full  extent. 
At  the  same  time  we  should  relieve  Commerce  of  all  unnecessary  restrictions 
and  increase  its  facilities  by  every  means  at  our  command.  Pursuing  diis 
wise  course,  the  business  of  New  Orleans  must  increase  with  an  accelerated 
proffress,  and  our  future  Commercial  Annals  exhibit  » far  brighter  page  than- 
we  nave  here  presented.  . 

REVIEW  PRINCIPAL  STAPLES  1640. 

r*  Cotton. — This  leading  staple  of  our  market,  has,  during  the  season  JBst  closed)- 
escaped  the  violent  fluctuations  of  the  previous  year,  but  s6me  peculiarities 
have  marked  its  progress,  which  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  followin|^  summary. 

The  season  opened  under  great  depression,  from  want  of  competition  in  the 
demand,  and  from  an  unusual  degree  of  uncertainty  in*  respect  to  the  supply, 
the  extreme  estimates  of  the  crop  varying  more  than  500,000  bales.  The  un- 
settled  state  of  Europe  also  continued  to  exercise  an  unfavorable  influence,  as  it 
curtailed  the  operations  of  the  British  manufacturers,  and  caused  prices  to  rule 
low,  and  the  stocks  to  accumulate,  in  the  great  markets  of  Englana. 

ExTKirr  OF  cbop,  etc. — The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  nrst  of  September 
last,  from  all  sources,  are  1,142,382  bales.  This  amount  includes  51,5tj5  bales 
received  from  Mobile  and  Florida,  and^from  Texas  by  sea.  [That  portion  of  the 
Texas  crop  which  reaches  us  via  Red  River  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
product  of  Louisiana.]  Deducting  from  our  total  receipts  the  above  amount 
received  from  Mobile,  Florida  and  Texas,  the  remainder  shows  oxxr  rreeipU  proper 
to  be  1,090,797  bales,  or  a  decrease  of  97,936  bales  as  compared  with  last  vear. 
The  total  exporto  during  the  same  period  are  1,167,303  bales,  of  which  645,018 
bales  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  154,647  to  France,  161,827  to  the  North  and 
South  of  Europe,  Mexico,  etc.,  and  205,811  to  United  States  ports,  including: 
2,300  bales  to  Western  States.  Comparing  the  exports  with  those  of  last  year 
we  find  an  increase  of  13,679  bales  to  France,  and  of  7,526  to  the  North 
and  South  of  Europe,  etc.^  while  to  Qreat  Britain  there  is  a  decrease  of  9,065 
bales,  and  of  44,662  bales  to  United  States  ports.  The  total  receipts  at  all  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  up  to  the  latest  dates  received — as  shown  oy  our  Gene- 
ral Cotton  Table — are  2,708,514  bales,  against  2,325,108  bales  to  same  dates  last 
year ;  showing  an  increase  of  383,406  bales.  This  amount,  however,  it  should  be 
understood,  does  not  represent  tke  actual  crop  of  the  Unit  d  States,  as  this  cannot 
be  made  up  until  the  full  returns  of  receipts,  exports,  stocks,  etc.,  are  concen-- 
trated  at  one  point.  For  a  series  of  years  the  statement  of  the  cotton  crop  has 
been  made  up  by  the  Mht  York  Shipping  aid  Commercial  List,  and  should  they' 
retain  the  usual  basis  of  their  calculations,  the  attual  crop  will  fall  short  of  the* 
receipts  at  the  ports,  as  the  stock  at  Augusta^and  Hamburg  will  be  less  than  it 
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was  at  the  dose  of  last  year,  and  the  difference  l>etween  the  two  stocks  will  be 
4leducted  from  the  receipts,  as  belonginff  to  the  crop  of  last  year.  At  all  events 
the  crop  of  1848-9  cannot  vary  greaUy  m>m  2,700,000  bales. 

It  will  be  seen  by  tlie  above  summary  that  the  largest  crop  eyer  produced  in 
the  United  States  has  been  disposed  of,  leaving  on  hand,  to  enter  into  the  supply 
of  the  cominj^  season,  a  l^hter  stock  than  has  been  known  for  years  past,  as  the 
whole  quantity  in  the  Southern  shipping  ports  is  only  46,194  bales,  and  the 
Amount  Aeld  back  in  the  interior  is  known  to  be  unusually  small.  It  is  grati- 
fying also  to  notice  that*  notwithstanding  the  very  eloomy  opening  of  the 
season,,  and  the  marked  depression  of  prices,  a  gradual  amendment  has  taken 
place  with  the  progress  of  the  year,  and  that  a  much  higher  range  of  prices  was 
attained  at  the  close,  than  the  most'sanguixie  could  have  anticipated,  as  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  sujiply,  in  view  of  the  troubled  state  of  Europe,  would 
prove  excessive,  whereas  the  result  shows  a  proportionately  increased  consump- 
tion boUi  in  Europe  and  our  own  country.  The  table  of  import,  d^very, 
atock,  etc.,  in  the  whole  of  Oreat  Britain,  for  the  six  months  endmg  on  Uie  30th 
Jane  last,  stands  as  follows : 

1849.  1848* 

Stock  1st  January, bales   496,050 451,940 

Import  six  months, 1,394,955 1,033,067 

3f  aking  a  supply  of 1 ,821,005 1 ,485,007 

Export  six  months, 114  500  66,000 

Consumption, 851,90»-    965,^05 682,307—    748,307 

Stock  30th  June, 855,300 786,700 

''^^lliL'^ST  ^^'''l  32''38 26^ 

Thus  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  in  Oreat  Britain,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year,  is  found  to  exceed  the  amount  taken  for  that  pur- 
2>o8e  in  the  same  period  last  year  by  168,898  bales,  and  what  is  «till  more  re- 
markable under  all  the  circumstances,  it  exceeds  by  >l  ^^^  bales  the  weekly 
average  of  1845,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  prosperous  season  ever  known 
to  the  British  manufacturer.  This  recovery  of  the  maximum  of  consumption 
has  also  been  attended  by  a  material  advance  in  prices,  and  the  last  (Quotation 
for  middling  cotton  at  Liverpool  was  5^d.,  or  2d.  above  the  lowest  point  of  the 
season,  the  quantity  taken  on  speculation  at  Liverpool  alone,  from  January 
1st  to  August  3d,  1^,  was  365,340  bales,  against  only  50,250  bales  during  the 
same  period  the  previous  year.  At  Havre,  the  delivery  for  consumption,  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  amounted  to  193,971  bales ;  exceeding  the 
quantity  taken  in  the  sbme  time  ike  year  previous  by  73,321  bales,  or  aoout 
iorty  per  cent.  In  the  United  States  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  cannot 
vary  much  from  650,000  bales,  though  the  New  York  cotton  statement  will 
.doubtless  make  it  considerably  less,  as  that  does  "not  include  any  cotton  manu- 
factured in  the  States  south  and  west  of  Virginia." 

PaosPKCTS  Foa  the  fvtukx. — ^Havin^  thus  traced  the  progress  of  our  marl^ 
during  the  past  season,  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  we  now  come  to  the  point 
which  claims  of  us  some  reference  to  the  probable  prospects  for  the  coming 
j^ear.  The  question  of  supply,  in  view  of  the  increase  of  consumption,  has 
again  become  of  paramount  importance,  and  is  likely  to  chdlen^  a  cloeer 
acrutiny  than  for  some^  years  past  It  is  a  question  that  is  always  involved  in 
jnuch  uncertainty,  particulaly  at  so  eariy  a  period  of  the  season  as  this,  and  the 
indulgence  in  anything^  like  definite  estimates  would  be  presumptuous  in  the 
.extreme,,  as  so  many  vicissitudes  may  yet  arise  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
K>f  the  growing  crops.  We  think  it  mav  be  safelv  asserted,  however,  that,  what 
with  the&osts  of  April,  which  by  renaerin^  r^lanting  necessary  to  an  import- 
ant extent,  iretarded  the  progress  of  cultivation  several  weeks  in  some  sections, 
and  the  excessive  rains  of  July,  which  washed  the  hills,  flooded  the  lowlands, 
and  kept  the  grass  and  weeds  rank  in  the  fields — and  still  further,  the  recent 
destructive  overflow  on  Bed  Biver — there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Uie  total 
product  of  the  pvesent  season  will  fall  short  of  the  last  bv  several  hundred 
thousand  bales.  This<conviction«  with  the  goeatlv  enhancea  prices  which  pe- 
culiar ciroumstances  caused  to  be  realised  at  the  cloee  of  the  season,  it  is  to  oe 
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apprehended  may  give  rise  to  rather  extravaffant  expectations  on  the  part  of 

ElantefB,  which  may  perhaps  be  productive  oi  disappointment,  as  it  should  be 
ome  In  mind  that  European  affairs  are  still  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  thai 
any  gi^at  enhancement  of  prices  must  inevitably  check  the  ratio  of  consump- 
tion. Kevertheless,  with  the  experience  of  the  past  year  in  view,  and  indulging 
iti  a  reasonable  estimate  of  future  prospects,  there  seem  to  be  strong  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  the  rates  for  tne  coming  crop  must  attaia  a  much  higher 
average  than  was  realized  for  the  product  of  the  past  season.  It  may  be  noted 
as  an  encouraging  feature^  that  the  food  crops  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
give  favorable  promise,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  elements  will  not  be 
wanting  to  insure  the  realitation  of  a  prosperous  trade. 

The  first  bale  of  the  present  year's  growth  was  received  on  the  7th  of  August, 
from  the  interior  of  this  State ;  being  only  two  days  later  at  market  than  the 
first  bale  of  the  previous  year ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  19th  of  August  that  any 
further  portion  of  the  crop  came  to  hand,  and  the  total  receipts  of  the  new  crop, 
up  to  this  date,  are  477  bales,  beine  the  smallest  quantity  for  many  years,  ex- 
cept in  the  short  crop  year  of  1846,  when  the  receipts  m  new  crop  up  to  the 
1st  of  September  were  only  140  bales.  These  remarkably  liglrt  arrivals,  m  view 
of  the  compahitively  hiffh  prices  that  are  obtainable,  mav  be  eonsi^red  as  fully 
corroborating  the  general  assertion  that  the  crop  is  very  Wkwardr  and  this  fact 
will  doubtless  have  its  influence  with  parties  interested,  in  formine  their  esti- 
mates of  the  probable  product.  The  quality  of  the  new  supplies  £us  far,  this 
season,  proves  much  superior  to  those  of  last  year,  and  they  give  warrant  for  the 
expectation  of  a  coasiderably  hijzher  average  classification  than  was  attained 
for  the  crop  of  1848.  The  sales  of  new  crop  up  to  this  date  amount  to  300  bales, 
at  a  range  of  10)^  to  12  cents  for  sood  middling  to  good  fair,  with  some  /aacy 
parcels  at  13  to  14  cents  per  pound. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  uready  enumerated,  as  operating  against  the  pro- 
duction of  a  full  crop,  the  past  few  days  have  brought  intelligence  that  the  ooll 
worm^  is  quite  destructive  in  many  sections,  and  that  in  several  portions  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  caterpillars  have  appeared  upon  the  plants,  which  it 
is  feared  may  prove  the  same  species  of  worm  that  committed  such  ravages  in 
1846.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  may  not  be  the  case,  or  at 
least  that  the  lateness  of  their  appearance,  and  a  favorable  change  in  the  weath- 
er (which  has  thus  far  been  rather  too  wet)  will  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
very  extensive  injury.  Some  two  or  three  weeks  (perhaps  less)  will  determine 
this  important  point. 

^  Sugar. — In  our  last  annual  report  we  remarked  that  the  prospects  for  a  lai^ye 
yield  were  by  no  means  as  flattering  as  they  were  at  the  same  date  the  year 

Srevious,  and  that  in  no  event  was  the  crop  likely  to  reach  the  very  lar^  pro- 
uction  of  1847,  notwithstanding  the  material  increase  in  the  cane  cultivation.  ' 
The  result  has  sustained  the  correctness  of  our  impressions  in  this  respect,  as 
the  total  crop,  according  to  popular  estimate  (which,  in  the  absence  of  more 
authentic  data,  we  are  again  compelled  to  adopt),  is  computed  at  330,000  hoffs- 
beads;  being  a  reduction  as  compared  with  last  year  of  30,000  hogsheads. 
Placing  the  crop  at  330,000  ho&^heads  (as  above  stated)  and  adding  12,000 
hogsh^ids  for  the  estimated  stock  on  hand  1st  September  last,  would  ffive  a 
supply  of  232,000  hogsheads,  the  distribution  of  which,  as  near  as  can  be  as- 
certained, has  been  as  follows :  shipments  out  of  the  State  by  sea,  including 
those  from  Attakapas,  equal  to  about  97,000  hogsheads ;  consumption  of  the 
city  and  neighborhood,  furnished  in  small  parcels,  of  which  there  is  no  record, 
14  000  hogsheads  ;  taken  for  refining  in  the  city  and  State,  8,000  hogsheads ; 
estimated  stock  now  on  hand  in  the  State,  5,0lK)  hogsheads ;  leaving  as  the 
quantity  taken  for  the  West  108,000  hhds.  The  shipments  to  the  Atlantic  oortsi 
amount  to  about  90,000  hogsheads ;  being  an  increase  of  6,000  hogsheaos,  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

PaospBOTS  SuGAB  Caop. — We  have  been  accustomed,  before  closing  our  remarks 
under  this  head,  to  make  some  reference  to  the  growing  crop,  and  to  the  pros* 
pects  of  supply,  and  we  now  propose  devoting  a  brief  space  to  that  branch  of 
our  subject.  It  is  generallv  known  that  the  remarkable  height  attained  by  tha 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  ourin^  a  lengthened  period  of  the  past  season,  caused 
extensive  overflows  along  its  banks,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  entire  destruction 
of  many  cane  crops,  and  much  damage  to  others,  where  the  waters  of  the  flooded 
swamps  encroached  upon  the  rear  of  the  cultivated  fields.    The  whole  extent  of 
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the  damage  by  overflows  is  at  present  mere  ooniecture,  and  so  widely  different  are 
the  estimates  of  various  parties,  that  we  shall  not  venture  to  state  any  amoujit 
in  figures.  Of  the  crops  that  escaped  overflow,  however,  we  are  pleased  to  no- 
tice that  the  accounts  are  generallv  of  an  encouraging  character,  and  that  the 
prospects  of  a  fair  yield  are  more  favorable  than  at  the  same  date  last  year ;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  damage  by  overflow,  should  t)>e  season  continue  fa- 
vorable for  maturing  and  grinding  tl^e  cane,  and  no  killing  frost  intervene  at  an 
early  date,  what  with  the  rather  better  prospects  of  the  cane  up  to  this  time,  the 
new  plantations  which  will  present  their  first  product,  and  the  further  extended 
cultivation,  there  seems  a  strong  probability  that  the  crop  will  be  at  least  fully 
ec[ual  to  that  of  last  year  in  amount,  while  the  quality  is  likely  to  maintain  a 
higher  average,  as  the  cane  is  understood  to  be  further  advaucea  toward  matur- 
ity. As  we  have  heretofore  remarked,  however,  this  is  too  early  a  period  of 
the  season  for  any  approach  to  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  final  result,  so  liable 
ia  the  plant  to  be  unfavorably  affected  by  various  contingencies  that  may  possi- 
bly arise.  The  remarkable  fluctuations  to  which  the  culture  of  the  cane  has 
heretofore  been  subjected,  are  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  presents  thft 
annual  product  of  Louisiana  for  a  series  of  years : 


Crop  of  1848,  320,000  hhds. 

Crop  of  1838,  70,000  hhds. 

"  1847, 240,000  " 

"  1837,  65,000  " 

"  1846,140,000  " 

"  1836,  70,000  '« 

"  1845,186,650  " 

"  1835,  30,000  '• 

"  1844,200,000  " 

"  1834,100,000  •* 

"  1843, 100,000  " 

"  1833,  75,000  « 

"  1842, 140,000  " 

"  1832,  70,000  " 

"  1841,  90,000  " 

"  1829,  48,000  " 

"  ^  1840,  87,000  " 

"  1828,  88,000  " 

*'     1839,115,000  " 

The  jprospects  of  a  market,  to  which  we  shall  briefly  allude,  are  of  course 
somewhat  involved  in  the  extent  .of  the  crop;  but  there  are  other  considerations 
and  contingencies  which  may  be  jTor  or  against  the  interest  of  the  planter.  The 
stocks  in  the  northern  cities  are  known  to  be  unusually  large,  and  the  crop  of 
Cuba — ^which  has  come  ijn  .competition  with  the  Louisiana  crop  in  the  northern 
nsarkets  to  a  greater  extent4uring  the  past  season  than  usual — is  said  to  pTomise 
a  very  abundant  yield.  These  points  are  unfavorable  to  the  planter,  but  we 
notice,  as  a  counterbalance,  the  faft  that  the  supply  in  the  West  is  unusually 
moderate,  and  idso  the  probability  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  of  Cuba 
will  be  diverted  to  the  £)uropean  markets  than  was  the  case  last  year ;  so  that, 
should  the  product  of  Louisiana  not  materially  exceed  that  of  last  year,  and  the 

3uality  prove  beUer,  as  seems  now  to  be  the  prospect,  it  would  appear  probable 
^at  last  year's  rates  will  at  least  be  maintained,  and  it  may  be  that  even  a 
higher  average  will  be  eventually  realized. 

Tobacco.— -The  crop,  although  by  no  means  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  was  nevertheless  a  tolerably  fair  one  in  that  regard,  and  oertain- 
ly  better  tnan  we  had  reason  to  expect,  from  the  unfavorable  season  and  the 
(^^aracter  of  the  early  receipts.  The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  1st  Septem- 
ber last»  are  52,335  hhds.,  and  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  ootain, 
lea4a  us  to  believe  that  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  country  is  smaller  than 
for  many  years  past.  Amon^  tiie  receipts  are  included  8,000  hhds.  Strips,  and 
the  quantity  of  Leaf  tobacco  inspected  at  the  State  warehouses  since  Ist  Septem- 
ber, IS  37,113  hhds.  The  exports  of  the  past  twelve  months  amount  to  52,896 
hhds.,  and  their  distribution  among  the  foreign  and  coastwise  ports,  as  well  as 
a  coinparison  of  the  receipts,  exports  and  stocks,  for  the  last  ten  years,  will  be 
shown  by  our  tables. 

Op  the  subject  of  the  Rowing  crop,  we  cannot  of  course  speak  with  much  con- 
fidence at  this  early  period.  >We  may  state,  however,  that  the  unusually  cold 
weather,  acconopaniea  by  severe  frosts,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  West  in 
April,  caused  a  ^^reat  scarcity  of  plants  in  many  sections,  and  that  a  continu- 
ance of  heavy  rains  for  many  weeks,  in  June  and  July,  has  further  interfered 
with  the  prospects  of  the  planters,  some  of  whom  were  compelled  to  gather 
their  crops  at  a  very  early  period,  and  in  an  unripe  state,  in  order  to  save  them 
fTQm  total  loss,    At  a  lat^r  period*  when  w^  shall  dpubtless  be  ii;  possessiom  of 
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Infonnatios  «pon  irtidi  to  base  a  mQxe  decid^Ml  opinion,  we  may'reeor  to  tlda 
subject 

WaraxBirJPiODvoE.— ^he  past  seasofi  baa  witneeaed  a  considerable  increase  im 
the  receipts  of  most  leading  articles  of  western  production,  as  compared  wiUi 
last  year,  and  a  glance  at  our  tables  will  show  a  corresponding  aumentation  in 
^ur  exports.  The  arrivals  of  Fiour  axe  1,013,177  barrels,  against  706,958  baniels 
last  year ;  of  Indum  Com  equal  to  4,785,000  bushels,  ajzamst  3,600,000  bushels 
last  year ;  of  fFJuat  equal  to  475,000  bushels,  against  300,000  bushels  last  year; 
of  Com  Meal  the  amrals  are  much  less,  being  only  12,097  barrels,  against 
47,543  barrels  last  year.  The  total  exports  of  Fliur  amount  to  778,370  barrels^ 
against  472,519  barrels  last  year.  Of  this  quantity^  65 ,458  barrels  have  been 
snipped  to  great  Britain  and  Ireland,  53,493  to  the  West  Indies,  <fec.,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  ooastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  Com  the  total  exports  are  equal  to 
3,662,000  bushels,  against  3,059,000  last  year.  Of  this  quantity  2,561,000  bush- 
^  hare  beea  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  313,000  to* the  West  Indies, 
^.,  and  the  remainder  to  coastwise  jports.  Of  Wheat  the  exports  to  Great  Brit- 
tain  and  Irriand  have  been  equal  to  about  100,000  bushels,  and  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  receipts  a  part  was  consumed  br  our  city  mills,  but  the  bulk  was 
shipped  to  the  North.  A  table  published  by  tiie  New  Tork  Shipping  and 
Ck>mi|iercial  List,  makes  the  comparatiTe  exports  to  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland, 
ftom  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  fipom  September  1st  to  August  1st  in  the 
past  two  years,  as  follows: 

1847*8.  1848*9. 

Flour, i... bamls. 178,788  v      1,056,431 

Com  Meal,.... barrels 102,.318  81,344 

^Theat bushels,....    319,917  1,077,585 

Gwn,. bushels 4,134,913  13,536,758 

In  regard  to  supplies  for  tke  coming  season,  twe  are  sorry  to  observe  that  thoae 
of  flour  and  wheat  are  not  likely  to  oe  abundant  The  accounts  from  the  West 
respecting  the  wheat  cro|M  are  unfavorable,  and  in  the  more  southern  States. 
sack  as  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  ^,  where  the  crop^  were  forward 
and  flourishing,  and  the  cultivation  largely  extended,  the  frosts  of  April  caused 
almost  total  diMtruction.  Of  Indian  com,  howeyer,  the  great  food  crop  of  ihe 
country,  it  is  gratifying  to  obserre  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  very  ample  sup- 
plies, though  we  notice  that  in  the  South  recently  there  has  been  considerable 
complaint  of  damage  from  excessiye  rains.  With  the  exception  of  lard,  the  re- 
ceipts of  which  have  ^len  off  somewhat,  the^trade  in  Faoyisioiis  has  been  still 
more  extensiye  than  last  year. 

HxKP.— We  remarked  in  our  last  annual  report  that  our  information  from  the 
interior,  in  regard  to  the  growing  crop,  gave  promise  of  but  a  meager  supply  for 
the  use  of  the  Atlantic  markets,  and  the  result  has  proven  the  correctness  or  our 
statements,  the  entire  receipts  since  the  first  of  September  havine  been  only 
19,856  bales,  or  1728  bales  less  than  last  year.  Tlie  certainty  of  a  snort  supply 
caused  shippers  trom  tiie  interior  to  place  hiffh  limits  upon  their  sh^ments,  ind 
thus  for  several  months  no  orders  >eould  be  fiSled  in  this  ii\arket,  the  rates  claimed 
being  so  far  above  the  views  of  buyers.  Indeed,  there  have  been  scarcely  any 
sales  of  muck  importance  here  during  the  entire  season,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
receipts  having  been  forwarded  to  the  North  on  country  account  The  few  lots 
sold  nave  been  at  a  range  of  $125  (&  $150  per  ton  for  dew-rottod,  and  were  taken 
for  the  northern  markets,  there  having  been  no  demand  for  Europe,  and  not  a 
bale  exported  during  the  season  to  a  foreign  port.  The  total  exports  from  this 
port  since  Ist  September  have  been  19,179  bales,  all  of  which  has  gone  coast- 
wise, and  nearly  the  whole  to  New  Tork  and  Boston.  The  following  table  ex- 
liibits  the  comparative  receipts  and  average  prices  for  a  series  of  years : 

llalet.  Per  ton. 

1842-43 i4,873 $  80  00 

1843-44, 38,062 66  00 

1844-45, .46,274 60  00 

1845-46, 30,980 60  00 

1846-47, 604138 90  00 

1847-4Q, 21,584 115  00 

a848-4«. 19,856 JdSiBQ 
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The  accountB  from  the  West  respeetiii^  tiie  growing  crops  are  Iwrerable,  9Md 
there  is  li^Eelj  to  be  an  increase  in  the  shipments  to  the  AtLiuitic  markets. 

CoFPKB. — The  trade  in  this  article  continues  to  advance  in  importance,  and 
our  citgr  has  already  attained  to  the  position,  at  least  as  respects  direct  importa- 
tions irom  Rio>  of  the  leading  market  in  the  United  States.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  imports,  stocks,  ifc: 

Estimated  stock  out  of  grocers'  hands  on  1st  Sept.,  1848,  of  nil 

kinds, » bags,. . . .     5,500 

Imports  dijfect  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, « .  .299,129 

Cuba,  Laguira,  Ac., 16,341— —315,470 

Received  coastwise  for  sale  (estimated), 40,000 

Making  a  supply  of, 390,670 

A^nst  a  BUpply  of  883,961  bass  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  78,009  bass.  Of 
tins  increase  59,758  bags  are  in  the  direct  import  from  Rio,  7,751  from  Cuba,  Ac., 
and  20,000  coastwise.  The  present  stock  out  of  grocers'  fanids  is  estimated  at 
6,000  bags,  of  which  5,000  are  Rio  and  1,000  other  descriptions ;  showins^  that 
the  quantity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  West  and  South  has  been  354,970 
bags,  against  277,500  bags  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  77,470  bags.  The  first 
Rio  cargo  of  the  season  came  to  hand  on  the  5th  October,  but  only  a  portion  of 
it  was  new  crop,  and  that  of  so  ^athy  a  quality  that  it  would  only  command 
S%^  cents,  while  the  old  crop,  of  the  same  cargo,  brouriit  6  cents  per  pound. 
Subsequently  three  cargoes  oi  new  crop  were  disposed  ofat  6^  cents  round,  but 
soon  the  rates  beffan  to  give  way,  as  the  stock  accumulated  upon  a  dull  market, 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera  in  December,  when  for  the  moiaeat  all 
branches  of  trade  were,  as  it  were,  panic-stricken,  several  thousand  bags  were 
toLd  at  5  cents  per  pound.  This  was  the  extreme  of  depression,  howevear,  and 
was  but  momentary,  as  speculators  came  forward,  and  the  market  soon  aequirecf 
an  upward  movement  In  January  the  cargo  rates  had  recovered  to  6  cents,  in 
February  they  were  6^,  in  March  6)^  a  6^  and  since  then  there  has  been  a 
further  flradual  improvement,  until,  under  a  reduced  stock  and  a  fair  demand 
for  the  West,  we  close  at  7^  cents  per  pound.  The  last  direct  import  frt>m  Rio 
was  on  the  22d  June,  at  which  date  tne  stock  on  sale  was  estimated  at  32,000 
bags.  It  is  now  reduced,  as  alre&dy  stated  abcrVe,  to  5,000  bags  Rio  and  1,000 
of  other  descriptions-^totol  6,000  bags.  The  interior  is  understood  to  be  unusu- 
ally bare  of  stock,  and  the  demand  at  this  point  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year.  At  the  same  tune  the  advices  from  Rio  are  that  the  crop  of 
Biusil  will  be  materially  short  in  Quantity,  thoueh  of  good  quality,  and  from 
Cuba  also  the  accounts  are  that  tne  crop  will  oe  lAort,  owing  to  excessive 
drought.— -wflnntM/  Price  CurrerU, 
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AGRICULTURAL  BEPARTIBNT. 

1.  PROSPECTS  OP  THE  COTTOH  PLAlfTBRS. 

Thb  Oharleston  Mercury,  in  estimating  the  probable  effects  of  the  large  crop 
of  1848-9,  presents  some  interesting  figures.  The  supply  of  American  cotton 
in  Liverpool,  from  June  1st  to  January  1st,  1850,  it  estimates  at  951,000  bales. 
The  wants  of  that  market  for  home  consumption  and  export  averaved  for  the 
first  twenty-two  weeks  of  this  year,  S^,000  per  w^k ;  supposinjg^  the  average 
continued,  the  remaining  weeks  will  give  840,000  bales ;  leaving  a  stock  en 
January  1st,  1850,  of  110,000  bales,  agamst  235,000  last  year  and  215,000  tiie 
year  before. 

2.  FUTURE  PRICES  COTTON. 

It  is  admitted  tiiat  circumstances  may  arise  which  may  effect  the  correctness 
of  this  estimate.  Adverse  causes  may  come  into  play  during  the  interval,  aris- 
ing from  the  disturbed  condition  of  European  politics :  or  the  prospects  of 
their  peaceful  se^ement,  the  comparatively  light  stock,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
materially  diminished  crop  for  the  present  year,  may  cause  a  material  advance 
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in  prices,  and  cheek  eonsomption.  But  we  wish  to  show,  and  we  think  we 
faare  estimated,  that  the  crop  of  3,700,000  bales  has  created  no  glut  in  the  mar- 
ket, even  under  Uie  pressure  of  a  European  war,  and  that  the  present  prices 
are  too  low  in  view  of  the  relatiye  supplj'  and  demand  of  the  article. 

Estimating  the  wants  of  the  Unitea  States  at  11,000  bales  weekly,  the  Her^ 
ouTy  estimates  the  total  American  stocks  in  our  ports  and  inland  towns,  on 
17th  NoYember  next,  67,000  bales,  iwainst  319,103  bales  last  year  and  263,846 
in  1847.  We  really  hope  this  good  fortune  awaits  our  cotton  growers,  and  con- 
sidering the  present  gloomv  prospect  of  the  coming  crop  in  many  quarters,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  so. 

3.  COST  OP  PRODUCING  COTTON. 

We  have  seen  within  a  short  time  various  statements  published  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  producing  cotton  aud  what  should  be  its  natural  price.  A  writer  in 
the  Carolinian  declares  5  cents  will  not  pay  in  that  State  any  profit.  He  takes 
an  estate  well  managed,  inferior  to  none  in  productiveness  and  affording  more 
than  an  average  yield  in  the  State.  The  winter  but  not  summer  clothing  was 
manufactured  at  the  place.  The  number  of  acres  was  550,  much  of  which,  four 
years  a^,  cost  $25  per  acre,  number  of  slaves  forty,  one-half  field  hands, 
estimating  the  negroes  ftt$300  each  and  the  land  at  $12,  with^  stock,  etc.,  the 
investment  will  be  $20,00Cl 


nroOMB  1848. 
Balee  of  cotton  120  f  350  lbs. 

s  42,500  lbs.  «t  5  ets $2,100  00 

Increase  in  n^groes,« 200  00 

2,300  00 
I>eduet  expenses,  etc, 1,383  00 

917  00 
Value  planter's  superintend- 

ance, 417  00 

Net  income  (or  2)^  per  cent),  $500  00 

JJLFEMaM  AMD  LOOI  FOB  1848. 

Wages  of  overseer, $30000 

Blacksmith's  account  iron  in- 
cluded,        3500 

Medicine  and  medical  attend- 
ance,        30  00 

Bagging,  rOpe  and  twine  for 
iSTfe" 


Shoes,  twenty-five  pairs,  at 
$125jperpair, 3125 

Cotton  Osnaburgs,  300  yards^ 
at  8  cents  per  yard, 24  00 

Taxes  (State,  poor  and  bridge), 
say, 3000 

Salt,  six  sacks,  at  $2  each,. . .       12  00 

Nails,  100  lbs.,  at  5  cts.  per  lb.,        5  00 

Hoes,  one  dozen, 4  50 

Sugar  and  cofieefor  sick,  75 
pounds,  at  10 cts.  per  lb.,. . .        7  50 

Annual  wear  and  tear  of  land, 
say  5  per  cent,  upon  estima- 
ted value  (6,600), 330  00 

Contingencies,  such  as  restock- 
ing the  place  with  mules, 
wear  and  tear  of  wagons,  etc ,     200  00 

Cost  of  transporting  120  bales 
cotton  to  market,  at  75  cents 
per  bale, 90  (N) 


bales  cotton, 150  09  Loss  by  death  of  old  negro,say,     100  00 

Blankets,  thirty  in  number,  at  1  . 

$1  12)^  each, 33  75  Whole  expenses  and  loss,. . .  .$1,383  00 

Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  a  very  observant  agriculturist,  who  has  been  traveling 
extensively  in  the  South,  furnishes  some  statistics  to  the  same  effect.  He  pre- 
sents the  case  of  Col.  Williams's  plantation,  at  Society  Hill,  S.  0. 

4.  STATISTICS  OF  A  CAROLINA  COTTON  ESTATE. 


CAPITAL  iKVtSTKD. 

44M)0  acres  of  land  (2,700  in 
cultivation)  at  $15, $63,000  00 

254  slaves,  at  $350  each,  aver- 
age old  and  young, 89,909  00 

60  mules  and  mares,  and  one 
jack,  and  one  stud,  average 
$60, 3,72000 

200  head  of  catUe,  at  $10,.. .   9,000  00 

500  head  of  hogs,  at  ^,. . . .    1,000  00 

23  carts  and  6  wagons, 520  00 

60  bull  tongue  plows,  60  shav- 


ing do.,  25  turning  do.,  15 
15  drill  do.,  15  harrows  at 
anaverageof  $1  50each,.       262  00 
All    other   plantation  tools 
estimated,  worth 1,000  00 

$161,402  00 

CROP. 

331,000  lbs.  cotton,  at 

13,500  lbs.  of  bacon,  taken  for 
home  place  and  factory,.. .       675  0$ 
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Beef  &Bd  batter  for  ditto  and 

sales, 500  00 

1,100  bushels  of   com  and 

meal  for  ditto  and  sales,. .  550  00 
80  cords  of  tan  bark  for  his 

tan  yard, 480  00 

Charges  to  others  fur  blaek* 

smith  work, 100  00 

Mutton  and  wool  for  home  use 

and  sales, 125  00 


2,430  00 


Bill  of  cotton  and  wooImi 
cloth, 816  Oi 

100  cotton  oomfeiters,  in  liea 
of  bed  blankets, 125  00 

100  oil  cloth  capotes  (New- 
York  cost), 87  50 

20  small  woolen  blankets  for 
infants, 25  00 

Calico  dress  and  handkerchief 
for  each  weman  and  giri, 
(extra  of  other  clothing j , . .         83  00 

Christmas  presents,  given  in 


lieu  of  "  nemro  crop," 


"neffro 
of  sut, . 


175  00 
80  OU 


50  sacks 

Annual  average  outlay  for 
iron  and  w,ood  worlt  for 
carts  andwagons, 100  00 

Lime  and  plaster  bought  last 
year..... .7. 194  00 

Annual  average  outlay  for 
ffin,  belts, etc.,... 80  00 

400  gallons  of  molasses, lOO  00 

3  ki^  of  tobacco,  fiSO;  .2 
bbfi.  of  flour,  $10, 70  •• 

^  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  cot- 
ton, for  freight  and  com- 
mission,       2,069  60 

17,89448 
Deduct  other  products  than 
cotton,.. 2,43000 

Cost  of  cotton,. . .  .$15,464  00 


331,000  lbs.)  15,464  00 
Cents,  4.7 

KZPEKBIBi 

Interest  is  only  counted  on 
thefivefii8titems,$158,620, 
at     seven  pev  cent,. $11,103  00 

3^80  yards  Dundee  bagging, 
at  16  eta.  (5  yards  to  a  bak),      53680 

3,184  lbs.  of  rope,  at  6  cents,      191  04 

Taxes  on  254  slaves,  at  76£ts.,       193  04 

Taxes  on  land ; 7000 

Three  overseers' w«m, 90000 

Medical  attendance,  $L25  per 
head, 31750 

Bill  of  yearfy  supply  of  iron, 
average, 10000 

Plows  and  other  took  pur- 
chased, annual  avenue,. . .       100  00 

^00  pairs  of  dioee,  $175;  an- 
nual supply  of  hats,  $100,.       275  00 

Showing  tiie  average  cost  of  producing  cotton  per  lb.  a  little  lees  than  4  cents 
jmd  7  mius.  Had  this  cotton  sold  at  ^  cents,  the  psofits  would  have  been 
$1,973  68,  at  7  cents,  $5,285  04,  which  was  about  what  it  brought,  being  little 
more  than  3  per  cent. 

5.  STATISTICS  ALABAJtfA  COTTOJBT  ESTATE. 

The  following  is  given  by  Mr.  Robinson  as  the  results  on  a  plantation  in 
Alabama,  in  Marengo  coun^,  and  owned  by  Robert  Montague,  esq. 

CAPITAL  nnnsTEn. 
1 ,100  acres  of  land,  at  $25, ..  $27,500  00 
120  slaves,  at  $400, 48,000  00 

4  wagons, 400  00 

5  yoke  of  oxen,  at  $30, 150  00 

30  mules  and  horses,  at  $75,    2,250  00 
4,000  bushels  com  on  hand 

for  plantation  use,  at  35 

cents, 1,400  00 

Fodder  and  oats,  do.  do.  do.,  200  00 

40  head  of  cattle,  at  $5,  do.  do.  200  00 

70    do.    sheep,  at  ^,  do.  do.  140  00 

250  do.    hogs,             do.  do.  600  00 

20,000  lbs.  bacon  and  pork,  do.  1,000  00 

Plows  and  all  other  tools,  do.  500  00 


Interest  on  capital  at  seven 
per  cent , $5,756  80 

Cash  expenses,  taxes,  average,      100  00 

Blankets,  hats  and  shoes, 
(other  clothing  all  home- 
made;,        250  00 

Medical  bill,  average  not  ex- 
ceeding   

500  lbs.  iron,  $30;  hoes  and 
spades,  $30, 

Average  outlay  for  mules  over 
what  are  raised, 

Average  expense  yearly  for 
macninery  repairs. 


40  00 

fiOOO 

100  00 


20  00 


Baggingand rope, 350  00 

$6^676  00 


$82,240  00 
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This  crop,  128,000  lbs.,  at  six  per  cent,  net,  will  leare  a  balance  of  $1,004  20, 
•whic^  is  just  about  enough  to  pay  the  owner  common  wages  of  an  overseer, 
which  business  he  attends  to  himself. 

The  Columbia  South  Carolinian,  however,  makes  considerable  havoc  among 
the  figures  of  Mr.  Robinson,  to  which  they  present  a  very  open  flank.  Referring 
to  Mr.  Williams's  place,  the  editor  says : 

6.  TRUE  PROFITS  OP  COTTON  PLANTERS. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  included  1,500  acres  of  land  not  in  cultivation.  All  the 
land  (4,200  acres)  in  his  estimate  of  capital  was  valued  at  $15  per  acre,  so  that 
here  is  $22,500  called  "capital"  in  a  business  where  it  is  no  such  thine.  It 
may  be  said  that  land  for  fuel,  timber,  cattle  pasture,  and  range  for  stocK,  are 
necessary  to  carrving  on  the  business  of  cotton  planting,  and  so  it  is  ;  but  we 
think  one-half  oi  the  residue  of  the  land,  say  7o0  acres,  would  be  a  large  al- 
lowance for  these  purposes.  At  the  least,  then,  we  make  a  reduction  of  the 
"capital"  to  the  amount  of  $114^50— leaving  th€^  real  capital  $150,152.  But 
the  most  gla^ng  inconsistency  which  our  agncultural  tourist  exhibits  in  calcu- 
lating the  profits  of  a  business  investment,  is  in  adding  the  item  of  interest 
upon  capital  as  expense.  A  person  investing  money  in  any  enterprise  is  just- 
ly consioered  to  be  doing  a  fair  business  if  he  makes  a  small  percentage  over 
interest  and  expenses  ;  and  the  statement  which  Mr.  Robinson  nirnishes  of  Col. 
Williams's  plantation,  only  proves  that  our  fellow-citisen  makes  about  12^^ 
per  cent  on  nis  capital,  and  that  too  with  the  price  of  cotton  placed  as  low  as 
six  cents  in  Charleston — for  freight  and  commission  are  included  in  the  table  of 
"  expenses." 

In  the  first  place,  the  actual  capital  inyested  is  clearly  misstated,  as  we  have 
shown  above.  In  the  second  place,  we  deny  the  principal  of  adding  interest 
on  the  capital,  as  part  of  Uie  expenses,  when  the  objeet  is  to  find  out  l£e  profits 
upon  that  capital.  In  the  thira  place,  Mr.  Robinson  cakulates  interest  up6n 
the  cost  of  the  stock  of  Uie  plantation,  which  is  obviously  fallacious  and  <^ 
oeptive,  where  its  natund  increase  most  amount  to  more  than  the  interest  In 
the  fourth  place,  he  omits  to  add  to'  the  income  of  the  plantation  the  natural 
increase  or  the  labor  employed  thereon-^an  item  which  is  always  prominent  in 
the  planter's  calculation,  and  which  would  tinquestionably  amount  to  5  or  6 
per  cent  per  annum  upon  their  original  cost  And,  in  the  fifth  place,  he  hai 
entirely  nefflected  the  increased  value  arising  from  the  yearly  improvement  of 
a  well  cultivated  plantation.  We  think  the  case  is  fairly  stated.  The  result 
then,  acoording  to  our  views,  will  be  as  follows : 

Capital  invested,  $150,152  00. 

Income  of  farm, $26,793  16 


INOOMX  OF  THS  FABM. 

331,1361bs.cotton,at6cents,  $19,868  16 
Bacon  and  other  provisions, . .  2,430  00 
Increase  of  negroes,  say  5  per 

cent.,  set  down  as  capital 

$89,900 4,49500 

,    $26,793  16 


The  annual  expenses  of  the 
farm,  as  itemised  b^  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  full  estimate, 
including  freight  and  com- 
mission,     6,791  48 

Net  profite  of  capital  invest  $59,991  68 


These  profits  amount  to  over  thirteen  per  cent,  per  annwn  over  all  expenses — 
the  Charktton  price  of  cotton  beiue  only  put  down  at  six  cente.  Suppose  the 
crop  averaged  ei^ht  cente  in  Charleston,  as  it  w^uld  do  at  the  present  time ; 
the  profite  woula  be  $26,614  40,  or  nearly  18  per  cent 

Tne  calculations  of  the  Alabama  plantetion  would,  perhaps,  show  a  still 
greater  error,  but  we  cannot  arrive  at  correct  resulte,  as  the  whole  number  of* 
acres,  and  not  the  quantity  under  cultivation,  is  siven :  and  the  stetement 
made,  that  the  plantetion,  having  on  it  one  hundred  and  twenty  slaves,  only 
made  about  $1,000  over  interest  and  expenses,  as  Mr.  Robinson  says,  just  the 
common  wa^es  of  an  overseer  I  We  know  not  what  this  tourist's  object  was 
in  giving  publication  to  a  stetement  so  much  calculated  to  deceive.  We  have 
no  doubt,  however,  but  that  he  unwittingly  made  the  mistekes  referred  to. 
We  have  shown  that  cotton  planting,  at  a  moderate  price  for  cotton,  pays  13 
per  cent,  profit 
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7.  VHnTARDS  AND  WINES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

We  notice  the  fonnation  of  a  company  yinjard  at  Mobile,  and  the  meeting  of 
a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  m  tne  cause.  A  committee  of  T.  S.  Jfflnes, 
Chester  Root,  R.  B.  Hjde,  6.  0  Rowan,  A  Cameron  and  A.  J.  Donaldson,  were 
appointed  to  select  a  suitable  locality  for  a  vinyard,  to  assess  costs  of  imfprore- 
ment  and  to  inquire  if  any  other  branches  of  biishiess  should  be  connected 
therewith,  etc.  To  stimulate  these  gentlemen  in  their  labors  very  much  has 
been  and  can  be  presented,  as  the  rea^  will  find  by  referring  to  the  articles  we 
haye  published  from  Mr.  Weller,  of  Korth  Carolina,  and  also  to  those  published 
in  the  Mobile  Herald,  from  the  pen  of  that  enterprising  citixen  of  Mississippi, 
J.  Noyes,  es<}.  According  fo  a  report  made  some  years  ago  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Cmcimati,  by  Mr.  Resor,  who  cultiyated  one  acre  in  grapes,  the 
profits  are  most  flflttering. 

8.  VINYARD  PROFITS. 

The  yineyardt  Was  planted  out  with  rooted  plants  in  1834,  and  came  into 
bearing  in  1837.  The  ground  has  always  been  tnoroughly  hoed  in  the  spring 
and  kept  free  from  Weeds,  and  neyer  manured  untu  last  winter,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  and  in  the  spring  dus^  in. 

Entire  cost  of  the  vineyard  (except  the  land)  with  the  cultivation  and  making 
of  wine  for  nine  yeai% : 


9^00  small  vines, $138  00 

2,300  pales, 46  00 

1,000  do.  replfuied, 30^00 

Trenching  ground  and  plant- 
ing,   8000 

Manuring  last  fall 30  00 

S  months'  work  each  year,  9 


years 225  00 

Extra  work  in  making  wine,  9 

years, 150  00 

Interest  on  investments  before 

crop, 15  00 


$704  00 

The  quantity  of  wine  made  in  nine  yean  was  four  thousand  and  three  hun- 
dred gatlcms,  which  Mr.  Resor  veiy  moderately  estimates  at  seventy-five  cents 
per  gallon,  fh)m  the  press,  althougn  it  k  well  known  that  the  American  wines 
at  Cincinnati  sell  readily  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  when  one 
year  old.  These  nine  crops  of  winci  at  Mr,  Resor's  low  price,  amount  to  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars  a»d  fifty  cents.  Deduct  from 
this  amount  the  cost  of  the  vineyard  and  cultivatioD,  and  we  find  a  profit  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  nine  years, 
or  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  and  sixty-one  cests  per  year. 


OOflT  OF  FABXINQ  VINKTAEOB  HI  1HB  UNTTBD  STATES. 


Per  acre. 
Ploughing  and  sub-soil  plow- 
ing        $500 

100  bushels  lime,  at  15,'. 15  00 

403  vines,  two  years  old  at  15      60  45 
500  chesnut  or  cedar  posts,  3^ 
feet  long  and   the   size  of 
large  fence  rails,  8  cents,  .       40  00 
800  lbs.  iron  wire.  No.  11,  for 


trellis,  at  $6,60  per  100  lbs. 
30  lbs.  twelve  penny  nails,  at 

5  cents, 

Planting  out  the  vine 

Dig^ng  holes  and  setting  posts 
Making  trellis 


Per  acre- 
58  80 

180 

700 

10  00 

795 


$300  00 


The  cost  will  vary  in  different  locations,  according  to  the  price  of  lumber, 
lime  and  vines ;  but  we  feel  confident  that  any  where  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  Philadelphia,  a  vinyard  can  be  put  out  for  two-hundred  dollars. 


9.  ANALYSIS  OP  COTTON  PLANT,  SEED,  SOIL,  Ac. 

We  have  furnished  in  our  back  volumes  several  different  anal^rses  of  the  cot- 
ton plant,  but  the  following  from  an  English  journal  is  so  interesting  for  the 
conclusions  which  it  deduces  with  regard  to  sod,  etc.,  that  We  extract  it : 

ANALTSIS  OF  COTTON,  WITH  ftDCAaKS  OK   THS   SOIL  AXh  CUMATK  ADAPTED  TO  IT :  BT 

FBOFE8S0E  LnCDLKT. 

Since  our  paper  on  the  chemical  analjrsis  of  cotton  wool  and  of  cotton  soils 
was  written,  we  have  received  an  Akaltsis  of  Nkw  Oklxanb  Cotton  Wool,  and 
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4»f  the  seed  of  the  same  kind  of  cotton,  made  hj  an  American  chemist,  which, 
we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  pablidied.  This  is  interesting  not  only  on  its  own 
account,  but  as  showing  the  great  Talue  of  employing  the  seed  as  a  manure  for 
the  cotton  plant. 

One  hundred  parts  of  cotton  wool,  on  being  heated  in  a  platina  craeible,  lost 
85.8:1  parts.  The  residuum,  on  bein^  ignited  under  a  muffle  till  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  was  consumed,  lost  12.735,  and  left  a  white  ash  which  weighed  near- 
ly I  per  cent.,  or  1.9347.  Of  this  ash  nearly  44  per  cent,  was  soluble  in  water. 
Us  constituents  were  as  follows : 


Caibonate  of  potash  (wiUi  a  trace  of  soda), 44i29 

Phosphate  of  lime  (with  a  trace  «f  magnesia), w 25.34 

Carbonate  of  lime, 8.97 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 6.75 

Silica, 4.12 

Sulphate  of  potassa, 2.90 

Alumina, « 1.40 

Chloride  of  potassium,       ^ 

IS'^^te'Vfei-.        l'^^"^' '"^ 

Oxide  of  iron  (a  tace),     3  ^— — 

100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  Conosf  Sekd.^— One  hundred  parts,  treated  as  before,  lost  77.387, 
and  t^e  residuum,  after  being  burnt  under  a  muffle,  left  3.986  parts  of  a  perfectly 
white  ash,  the  composition  of  which  was  as  follows : 

Phosphate  of  lime  (with  traces  of  magnesia), » 61.34 

Phosphate  of  potassa  (with  traces  of  soda), 31.73 

Sulphate  of  potassa, 2.6j» 

SUica, 1.68 

Carbonate  of  lime, , ,47 

Carbonate  of  mag^iesia, • .27 

Chloride  of  potassium, « JUS 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  \ 

Sulphate  of  lime,    ,  (andloss, 1.68 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  C   »«««joo,  *.w 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  )  

100.00 

With  respect  to  these  analyses,  we  may  for  the  present  obsenra,  that  the  seeds 
yielded  nearly  four  times  as  much  of  the  ash  as  the  cotton  itself  did,  and  at  the 
same  time  contained  a  much  larger  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  lime. 
In  this  respect  the  quantity  of  both  tnese  substances  is  greater,  as  shown  by  the 
American  analysis,  than  m  that  of  Dr.  Ure.  Whether  this  may  be  owing  to 
different  kinds  of  wool  having  been  employed,  or  to  differences  in  the  modes  of 
analysis,  can  only  be  known  when  the  analysis  shall  have  been  repeated  by 
chemists  with  different  kinds  of  cotton. 

In  resuming  our  observations  on  soils,  it  is  first  of  all  necessair  to  observe 
that,  though  no  one  will  dispute  the  paramount  importance  of  the  cnemical  con- 
stituents <u  the  soil,  yet  these  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  to  be  only  of 
comparative  value,  as  it  is  equally  necessaiy  to  attend  to  the  physical  state  of  the 
soil,  and  to  both  in  connection  with  the  climate  of  particular  localities.  The 
mechanical  state  of  the  soil,  its  ffreater  or  less  de^^ree  of  porosity  or  of  tenad^, 
enabling  the  roots  to  spread  wiui  more  or  less  facility,  so  as  to  fix  the  plant 
steadiljr  in  the  earth,  at  the  same  time  that  they  supply  it  with  a  laroe  portion  of 
its  nutriment,  is  necessarily  of  great  importance.  But  as  a  considerate  portion  of 
the  food  Af  plants  is  supplied  by  the  air,  its  different  states  and  due  sui>ply  re- 
quire also  to  be  attended  to,  in  addition  to  climate :  no  chemical  composition  or 
mechanical  states  will  compensate  for  unstdtableness  of  climate.  We  all  know 
that  our  oaks  are  as  little  likdy  to  flourish  within  the  tropics,  as  South  American 
palms  in  our  meadows ;  and  no  one  now  expects  that  our  rich  variety  of  or- 
chids wonld  flourish,  if,  supplying  tliem  with  every  requisite  of  site,  of  soil, 
of  culture,  and  even  ^  temperature,  we  denied  them  a  moist  atmosphere.  And 
yet  a  few  years  only  have  eli^psed  since  it  was  considered  a  rarity  to  flower 
these  air  plariU,  and  also  since  mountain  rice  was  attempted  to  be  cultivated 
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here  in  tlie  open  air,  because  it  came  from  a  cool  climate,  and  was  said  to  be 
cultivated  without  irrigation.  But  it  was  forgotten  that,  during  the  season  of 
cultivation  in  its  native  mountains,  rain  falls  almost  every  day,  and  the  air  is 
in  a  state  of  continual  moisture.  So  also  in  the  culture,  of  cotton,  a  certain 
•tate  of  the  soil,  both  with  respect  to  its  chemical  composition  and  its  mechanic' 
cal  state,  maj  be  well  suited  to  one  situation,  and  yet  not  be  desirable  in  an- 
other, chiefly  from  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  For  in- 
stance, a  certain  degree  of  porosity  of  the  soil  may  retain  and  brine  just  enough 
of  water  within  the  reach  of  the  roots,  and  yet  if  the  atmosphere  became  mors 
damp,  the  soil  may  require  to  be  made  dryer  by  drainage  Again,  if  in  anoth- 
er  situation  the  air  is  mere  dry,  and  evaporation  necessariljr  greater,  both  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  firom  that  of  the  leaves,  a  soil  more  retentive  of 
moisture  will  be  moi'e  suitable  than  one  which  is  more  open,  and  which-  thus 
allows  moisture  to  escape,  not  only  by  evaporation,  but  oy  drainage.  These 
varieties  may  be  observed,  not  only  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  different  locali- 
ties, but  even  in  the  same  locality  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  in 
a  country  like  India,  which,  in  the  language  of  meteorologists,  is  in  many  parts 
.  one  of  extremes.  As  plants  obtain  from  the  ground  their  water,  holding  in- 
soluftion  saline  and  earthy  particles,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  air  for  Uie 
elements  of  or^nic  matter,  it  is  evidently  essential  to  pay  equal  attention  to- 
both  cases,  for  it  is  difficult,  nay  impossible,  in  both  cases  to  say  whdJier  the 
soil  or  the  climate  has  the  most  influence  upon  successful  cultivation,  and  it  is 
nearly  as  useless,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Neill,  as  "  attempting  to  decide  which 
half  of  a  pair  of  scissors  has  most  to  do  in  the  act  of  cutting,  or  which  of  the 
factors  5  or  6  contributes  most  to  the  production  of  30." 

With  respect  to  the  practical  inferences  deducible  from  the  chemical  analysis, 
we  may  first  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Piddinffton,  that  carbonate  of  lime  was 
essential  to  good  cotton  soil.  Subsequently  ne  observed  that  the  American, 
the  Maritius  and  the  best  Singapore  soil,  contain  a  considerate  per  centage  of 
veffeteble  matter,  and  some  part  of  rt  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  while  the 
Indian  soils  contain  very  little  vegeteble  matter,  and  this  wholly  soluble  in 
water ;  but  that  the  best  contain  a  far  larger  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  some  of  them  their  i^n  in  a  different  state  from  the  others.  The  lime, 
though  not  indispensable,  he  supposes  may  be  hi^ly  useful ;  but  he  ascribes 
greater  value  to  tne  presence  of  vegetable  matter.  For  a  soil  in  Bengal,  which 
conteined  exceedingly  minute  proportions  of  lime  and  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
in  which  he  cultivated  cotton,  worth  from  9d  ta  lid  per  pound,  as  an  experi- 
ment, for  seven  or  eight  years,  during  which  he  had  always  sood  and  often 
abundant  crops,  he  ascribes  this  effsct  to  the  plants  having  Been  constantly 
manured  with  the  black,  pesty  earth,  so  abundant  in  the  jheels  (pieces  of  water) 
of  India,  and  of  which  an  average  good  specimen  contains  Sd.OO  per  cent,  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  15.00  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  yielded  chiefly  by  the 
small  shells  contained  in  the  above  deposite. 

Mr.  E.  Solly,  as  the  result  of  his  analyses,  remarks :  "  that  the  goodness  of  the 
soils  from  Georgia  depended,  probably,  hr  more  on  the  mechanical  stmctnrs 
than  on  the  chemical  composition,  and  that  the  presence  of  lime  or  any  other 
substance  would  appear  or  far  less  importance  than  that  the  soil  should  iw,  not 
too  rich,  but  of  a  light  and  porous  character,  so  that  dedicate  fibres  of  the  roots 
night  penetrate  easuy  in  all  directions."  This  opinion  is  probably  not  far  from 
the  truth,  wherever  the  climate  is  most  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Dr.  Wight,  after  practical  experience  of  some  years,  states  that  where  it  is  in 
his  power  to  choose,  ne  prefers  *'  a  deep,  dark  colored,  light,  almost  sandy  loam, 
ana  if  it  has  been  long  out  of  cultivation,  so  much  the  better."  The  blac¥  cot- 
ton soil,  in  which  so  much  of  the  cotton  of  India  is  ffrown,  and  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  the  best  for  the  purpose,  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  retauung 
moisture ;  while  of  the  red  soil  he  says :  *'  again,  I  am  informed  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  for  example,  in  the  Vixa^patam  district,  the  finest  cotton 
crops,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  are  raised  on  red  soils,  and  the  redder 
the  better  for  the  purpose."  But  the  suitableness  of  these  several  soils  we  moat 
consider  in  connection  with  climate. 

10.  INDIAN  CORN. 

[We  have  had  for  some  time  upon  our  table,  and  desired  to  publish,  thevslua- 
ble  remarks  and  accompanying  papers,  presented  by  that  mstingaished  agri- 


€tifttiEkiBt  andatotawmin,  the  Hoi»  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  before  the  Wmyah  Affricat* 
^nd  Society  last  year.  It  will  be  read  with  sreat  interest  by  all  who  arr 
interested  in  the  emture  of  com,  and  whose  numoer  is  legion :] 

EEPOar  OK  THS  OULTURB  OF  INDIAN  OOKN. 

The  Oonpmittee  appointed  at  the  last  annivereary  meeting  of  this  agncultnnd 
society,  to  report  on  the  cultare  of  Indian  Oom,  h!ave  need  their  best  endeavors 
to  ascertaiathe  several  methods  pursued  in  its  cultivation  by  practical  farmers 
in  different  parts  of  this  continent  and  in  Europe ;  and  have,  through  their 
ehaimtiui,  addressed  letters  to  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful 
nianters  iivthis  State,  and  received  in  reply  important  information,  which*  they 
DOff  leave  to  append  to  this  report 

This  grain  was  named  by  Limeus  Zea  Ma^,  and  dassedJtfbfuence  TH^ndria, 
It  is  now  conceded  to  be  a  native  of  America,  and  appears  to  buve  been  by  the  first 
eonquerers  and  earliest  settlers,  ftom  the  north-eastern  part  t^TNorth  America  to 
the  southern  provinces  of  Chili  on  the  southern  continent  Mais,  or  Indian 
Gom,  was  first  introduced  into  Sp«in  about  the  bej^inning  of  the  sijrt^enth  cen- 
tury, from  whence  its  cultivation' spread  into  Amoa  and  Asia,  where  it  has 
ever  since  been  a  favorite  article  of  food.  From  Asia  it  was  probably  carried 
back  to  Europe,  for  we  find  it  called  in  France  Bla  de  Turkie  (Turkish  Corn), 
imd  in  Itaiiy  uran  Turco,  At  the  present  day  Indian  Oom  has  been  introduced 
and  is  cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  tlie  universe  where  the  summers  are 
sufficiently  lone  and  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  grain— 4n  France  and  (Germany, 
as  far  norUi  as  4S'^  north  latitude.  In  tne  south  of  France,  on  all  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain,  Italy,  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  in  many  other 
portions  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  and  in  North  and  South  America,  it  is  the  food 
in  most  common  use.  The  English  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  says :  *'It 
is  that  which,  next  to  rice,  supplies  food  to  the  ffreatest  number  of  the  human 
race ;  and  it  ma^  be  held  to  be  the  most  valuable  j^ifb  of  the  old  world  to  the 
new."  This  £[rain  adapts  itself  to  almost  every  vanetv  of  climate,  and  is  found 
growing  luxuriantly  in  the  low  countries  of  tropical  Mexico,  and  nearly  equally 
well  on  the  most  elevated  and  coldest  r^ons  of  the  table  land ;  in  the  ricn  viJ- 
leys  of  the  Cordilleras  or  the  Andes,  and  on  the  sandj  heights  of  tiiose  moun- 
tains, wherever  a  rill  of  water  can  be  brought  to  nourish  its  roots.  In  short,  it 
ripens  under  the  sun  of  America,  in  every  part  of  both  continents. 

Like  other  grains  that  have  been  long  cultivated,  Indian  com  abounds  in  vari- 
eties.   In  Spam  they  count  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  here  in  the 
United  States  we  might  safely  state  the  number  at  upward  of  forty.    The  differ- 
ences consist  in  sixe,  color,  period  of  maturation  and  hardness  and  weight  of 
grain.    Of  size,  there  exists  a  considerable  variety,  from  the  Zea  Ouragua,  of 
Chili,  and  the  Egyptian  or  chicken  com,  both  extremely  diminutive,  to  the  large 
white  flint  and  ffourd  seed  com  of  these  southern  states.    The  differences  in  color 
are  the  red,  yeUow  and  white.    The  period  of  maturation  varies,  apparently, 
very  considerably;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this  variation  is  realand  inde- 
pendent of  climate.    In  the  North,  com  ripens  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
it  does  with  us  in  the  South,  owing,  possibly,  to  the  greater  length  of  the  sum- 
mer day  in  those  latitudes.    It  is  trae,  if  seed  be  brought  from  uie  North  it  will 
ripen  earlier  the  first  year  than  com  raised  from  seed  grown  here ;  but  it  is  found 
the  second  year  to  require  a  longer  term,  and  soon  loses  altogether  its  habit  of 
eariy  maturation.    On  occasions,  therefore,  when  it  is  desirable  to  plant  late  in 
the  season,  seed  com  raised  at  the  North  ought  to  be  used,  as  it  will  mature  in 
much  less  time  than  that  raised  at  home.    In  the  French  catalogues,  the  mait  en 
poitieCjuid  the  quarantaine,  chicken  and  forty -day  com,  are  recommended  as  the 
earliest ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  the  efiect  of  climate  upon  these  vari- 
eties.   In  selecting  varieties,  some  experienced  and  judicious  farmers  prefer  that 
which  yields  the  greater  number  of  ears,  without  regard  to  their  size  or  number 
ef  rows.    Others  prefer  that  which  furnishes  one  or  two  large  ears,  having^  from 
twelve  to  twentv-four  rows.    At  the  North,  the  yellow  com  bears  the  highest 
price  in  the  marxet,  and  in  our  country  it  is  considered  the  most  prolific  and 
beet  suited  to  feed  cattle  and  hogs.    For  bread,  the  white  dutton  is  preferred  at 
the  North,  and  the  white  gourd  seed  is  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  upper  part 
of  this  State.    We  have  a  valuable  variety  cultivated  in  our  interior,  having  rare- 
ly less  than  eighteen  rows  on  the  cob.    We  think,  however,  preference  ought  to 
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be  given  to  white  £int  corn,  as  it  is  unonestionablj  the  heayiest  and  contains 
the  greatest  proportion  of  farina.  We  belieye  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  pur- 
chase and  sell  Indian  com  by  weight  instead  of  measure,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  heaviest  com  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  nutriment. 

The  method  of  cultivation  varies  very  much  in  this  country,  and  in  oUier  parts 
of  America  and  Europe.  In  Eun^,  generally,  as  well  as  in  the  nortiiem  States,  it 
is  sown  much  closer  than  our  chmate  \pd  the  sijEe  and  growth  of  our  com  idU 
permit,  and  the  product  is,  in  conseq'^^nce,  frequently  greater.  In  Lombardyf 
where  com  is  sown  in  close  drills,  a-  \  still  nearer  prozimitv  in  the  drill,  the 
produce  varies  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  i^bshels  to  the  acre,  llbe  land  is  highly 
manured,  and  the  com  sowed  after  fla^,  n^  seed,  or  on  clover  seed.  In  other 
and  poorer  districts  of  Italy,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  the  average  does  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  bushels  of  com  and  &ve  of  beans.  In  Mexico  and  throughout 
Spanish  America,  Indian  com  is  sowed  about  three  feet  and  a  half  between  the 
rows,  and  two  feet  apart  in  them.  The  avera^  produce  can  hardly  be  estimated 
in  so  extenaiye  a  country,  posseseinff  sudi  an  infinite  variety  of  soil  and  climate ; 
but  the  product  is  abundant,  especially  in  the  south,  where  the  lands  are  irriga- 
ted— much  greater  than  with  us  in  the  Atlantic  states.  The  fireeh,  strong  and 
fertile  lands  of  the  West  will  compete,  however,  with  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
lar^gest  crops  throughout  that  region,  and  indeed  everywhere,  appear  to  be  made 
upon  fresh  turned  £k1  ;  and  next,  wherever  the  earth,  besides  bemg  enriched  witii 
an  abundant  supply  of  manure,  is  deeply  stirred.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  by  our  President  on  the  subject  of  subsoil  plowinj^,  in  the  subjoined  letter 
we  find  the  following  observations  in  a  memoir,  published  by  one  of  the  best 
practical  farmers  of  Delaware :  "  To  obtain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  In- 
dian £om  from  the  least  allowed  quantity  of  land,  the  soil  should  be  as  deep  as 
the  farmers  can  make  it — ^if  possible,  twelve  inches.  Admitting  the  same  quali^ 
in  each  acre,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  on  trial,  that  if  one  acre  of  land,  the  soil 
of  which  is  four  indies  deep,  and  which  has  been  plowed  for  the  crop  no  deeper* 
will  produce  twen^  bushels  of  com,  the  same  acre,  extending  the  soil  and  plow- 
ing ei^ht  inches,  will  produce  forty  bushels ;  and  if  twelve  mches,  eighty  oush- 
ds,  with  the  same  labor." 

In  the  preparation  of  the  land  by.'manuring,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
it  is  alwi^  better  to  spread  the  manure  eveuy  over  the  surface,  if  the  nurmer  has 
enoufi^h ;  next,  to  spread  it  in  Jiie  ridra  and  bed  over  it ;  and,  last  and  least,  to 
put  the  manure  in  the  holes  where  me  grain  is  to  be  deposited.  In  the  first 
method,  where  the  manure  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  field,  the  lat- 
eral rootlets — ^which  in  good  soil  extend  five  or  six  feet  from  the  stalk — receive 
abundant  nourishment  t&oughout  the  whole  period  of  the  growth  of  the  plant ; 
which  is  not  the  case  where  the  manure  is  confined  to  the  furrow  or  to  the  hills. 
In  the  dry  summer  of  1846,  the  dil^Brenoe  in  the  crops  of  com,  treated  in  these 
sievend  different  ways,  was  very  remarkable— the  mt  yielding  a  fair  average, 
while  the  others  were  burnt  up  and  produced  nothing. 

Various  methods  are  practiced  of  preparing  the  seS,  both'to  preserve  it  from 
the  devastation  of  birds  and  insects,  by  rendering  it  nauseous  and  repulsive  to 
them,  and  by  hastening  its  germination.  For  these  purposes,  the  most  common 
practice  is  to  soak  the  seed  com  in  a  weak  solution  of^coal  tar,  separating  the 
flrains  by  means  of  sand  or  ashes.  Another  is  to  use  an  infusion  or  nitre  with 
uie  coal  tar,  separating  the  grains  as  above.  Others  again  recommend  soaking 
the  seed  for  eight  and  forty  hours  before  planting,  in  a  solution  of  muriate  m 
ammonia.  One  pound  of  this  salt  being  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  soak  a  bushel  of  seed  com.  Thus  prepared,  the  grains  genmnate  more 
rapidly,  and  are  said  to  maintain  their  supenonty,  ceteris  varihu,  throughout  the 
growtn  of  the  crop.  We  have  known  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  tried 
with  equal  success.  It  may  be  prepared  by  adding  an  infusion  of  gypsum  (pias- 
ter of  Paris)  to  a  solution  of  cartwnate  of  ammonia. 

Tour  Oomndttee  agree  entirely  with  the  President  of  this  Society,  in  his  re- 
commendation to  cease  the  use  of  the  plow,  in  cultivating  Indian  com,  early 
enough  to  permit  the  rootlets  to  attain  their  full  growth,  and  to  clear  and  to  lay 
by  the  crop  with  the  cultivator  and  hoe.  To  shorten  these  feeders  is  to  dimin- 
ish the  produce  of  the  crop,  as  his  wcJl  conducted  experiments  will  show. 

In  many  parts  of  our  State  it  is  the  practice  to  top  the  com,  and  in  all,  to  strip 
the  blades  at  the  period  when  the  ^;rain  is  considered  sufficiently  ripe ;  but  in  the 
north-eastern  and  western  States  it  has  been  found,  by  experience,  more  profita- 
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ble  to  cut  tlie  com  off  at  the  surface,  and  stack  it  in  small  stacks  in  the  field,  un- 
til the  grain  is  sufficiently  hardened  to  admit  of  its  being  hauled  in.  It  is  then 
stripped  from  the  stalk  and  shucked  at  the  bin.  With  us  in  the  low  country^ 
tiie  snucks  are  left  on  the  stalk  and  both  exposed  to  rot  for  manure,  and  not  un- 
ftrequently  both  are  piled  up  and  burnt  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  wasteful 
process.  The  stalk,  when  properly  cured,  contains  a  great  deal  of  saccharine 
juice ;  so  much,  that  in  niany  parts  of  Spanish  America,  sugar  was  made  from 
the  stalk  of  maize  before  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  cane.  The  shuck  is  al- 
ways cured  and  put  awAy,  in  the  upper  country,  and  the  best  farmers  there 
Uirow  a  few  handluls  of  salt  upon  ea<m  layer  of  shucks.  This  provender  would 
be  found  ver^r  useful  on  our  plantations,  and  prove  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  for  working  cattle  and  mules. 

As  the  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  proves  the  superiority  of 
cutting  off  corn  at  the  ^und  and  stacking  it  in  the  fiela,  over  the  method  prac- 
ticed by  us,  the  gain  being  no  less  than  ten  per  cent,  we  will,  at  the  risk  of  being 
a  little  i4H>  tedious,  descnoe  a  very  common  method  of  performing  this  operation. 
A  laborer,  walking  between  the  second  and  third  rows,  counts  to  the  eighth  hill, 
and  ties  or  locks  togeUier  the  stalks  on  the  four  center  hills,  above  the  ears,  which 
four  hills  are  not  to  be  cut,  but  left  as  a  support  to  begin  the  stack.  He  then 
counts  on  sixteen  hills  further,  and  ties  the  four  hills  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
so,  on  through  the  whole  field.  Two  cutters  follow  between  the  first  and  second, 
and  third  and  fourth  rows,  cutting  the  com  close  to  the  ground  and  casting  it 
forward ;  the  carriers  take  it  and  set  it  up  straight  in  eaual  proportions  round  the 
four  stalks  left  standing.  For  security  against  the  high  winds,  these  stacks  may 
be  bound  round  two-thirds  of  their  height  from  the  ground.  Others,  again,  sim- 
ply cut  all  the  com  and  stack  it  in  the  field,  thirty  or  forty  stalks  to  the  stack, 
binding  the  stalks  together  near  the  top.  After  the  com  and  stalks  are  hauled 
home^  and  the  latter  stripped,  they  may  be  stacked  in  the  form  of  our  potato 
houses,  with  two  crochets  at  each  extremity,  a  ridge  pole  and  a  few  laths  The 
first  row  of  stalks  is  placed  witli  the  butts  on  the  ground,  and  the  succeeding 
rows  with  the  butts  uppermost,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  drip  along  the  le^ 
blade.  The  interior  of  suck  stacks  serves  to  store  pumpkins,  turnips,  itc,  and 
preserves  them  fh)m  the  frost. 

Tour  Committee  will  conclude  this  report  by  giving  the  opinion  of  the  cde- 
brated  agriculturist,  Arthur  Young,  in  relation  to  this  plant  He  first  met  with 
Indian  com  in  France,  and  at  once  appreciated  its  fuU  value.  He  says :  "For 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  live  on  that  plant,  which  is  the  preparation  for 
wheat,  and  keep  their  cattle  fat  upon  the  leaves  of  it,  is  to  possess  a  treasure  for 
which  they  are  indebted  to  their  climate.''  "  Planted  in  sauares,  or  rows,  so  far 
asunder  that  all  imaginable  tillage  may  be  given  between  tnem,  and  the  ^ound 
thus  cleaned  and  prepared  at  Uie  will  of  the  farmer,  is  an  inv^uable  circum- 
stance ;  and  finally  it  is  succeeded  by  wheat  Thus  a  country  whose  soil  and 
climate  admit  the  course  of  1st,  Indian  com,  and  2d,  wheat,  is  under  a  cultiva- 
tion that  perhaps  yields  the  most  food  for  man  and  beast  that  is  possible  to  be 
dranm  from  the  land." 

The  superiority  of  this  rotation  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  only  by  the  reasons 
assigned  Dy  Arthur  Youn^,  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  In<uan  com  requires 
that  the  land  should  be  highly  manured,  thoroughly  and  frequently  stirred,  and 
kept  clean  from  grass  and  weeds ;  but  because,  through  the  medium  of  its  broad 
leaves,  this  plant  derives  a  large  portion  of  its  nourishment  firom  the  atmosphere, 
and,  possessing  less  gluten  than  other  cereals,  extracts  from  the  earth  materials 
not  required  for  the  erowth  of  wheat  In  consequence  of  this  eulogium,  and  of 
the  BUDsequent  pubfications  of  Cobbett  on  the  same  subject,  sev^td  attempts 
were  made  in  England  to  cultivate  Indian  com,  but  hitherto  without  success.  ^  It 
is  to  be  seen  there  onl^  in  gardens,  where  it  is  raised  and  brought  to  maturity 
by  forcing  it  forward  in  the  early  spring,  and  transplanting  it  into  the  open  beds 
iuier  the  frosts  are  over.  Wherever  seen,  it  is  an  ooject  of  admiration.  And  its 
\otty  stem,  broad  leaves,  silken  tassel  and  tall  wavina  flower,  justly  entitle  it  to 
be  considered  the  most  beautiful,  as  it  is  the  most  bountiful,  of  all  the  cereal 
irrafises.  Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  POINSETT. 
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10.    FANAKA  COTTON. 

[  The  speeiffiAiM  of  cotton  Med  and  cotton  received  in  the  annexed  letter,  baire  been  dlatribtt- 
ted  by  oa.  Tbe  cotton  la  allky,  fiae  and  gloaajr,  bnt  with  no  length  of  ataple.  The  seed  an 
about  the  aixeof  duck  abot.  We  hare  given  apecimena  to  Got.  fleabrook^  Gov.  Bannond 
Joseph  Edlngs,  Bev.  Mr.  Wallace  and  R^G.  Norton,  of  Sooth  Carohna-;  Andrew  Calbomi  muI 
Col.  A.  J.  Pickettf  of  Alabama ;  Gov.  Towna,of  Georgia ;  Senator  Weateott,  of  Florida ;  Wb. 
Goodman,  Thomaa  Affleck,  Gen.  Gerault,  of  MiasiaBippi ;  W.  E.  Hamilton,  Hon.  H.  Bry,  Boo. 
8.  Downa,  of  Louiaiana ;  J.  W.  Clay,  of  Arkanaaa.  The  very  few  aeeda  that  remain,  can  be 
bad  by  any  of  ooi  (timdM  who  will  write  for  then.— EoJ 

PUmofna,  J^eui  Qranaia,  May  IBIh,  1949. 

Ifo.  J.  D.  B.  DxBow,  EDrroE  Goiockbcial  Retiew  ;  Dear  Sir— -Herewitli  I 
send  70a  a  specimen  of  the  "  tree  cotton/'  such  as  is  seen  growing  wild  upon 
the  Isthmns.  I  send  it  to  you,  knowing  the  interest  ^ou  take  in  the  natural 
productions  of  the  "South  and' West/'  and  trust  you  will  forward  some  of  tike 
Beeds  to  such  cotton  planters  as  will  give  them  a  fair  trial.  Perhaps  a  "  cross  " 
may  be  produced  witn  the  ordinaiy  cotton  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The 
tree  from  which  the  pods  were  plucked  containing  the  specimens,  was  of  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  t^i  to  twelve  feet  high.  I  have  since,  however,  seen 
them  of  twelve  inches  diameter  and  frony  twenfy-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height. 

Package  No.  1  contains  the  cotton  as  taken  from  the  pods,  and  is  tiie  contents 
of  two  pods.  No.  2  is  the  cotton  as  separated,  and  No.  3  the  s^ds  alone. 
These  pods  were  six  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference. 

Tou  will  not  fail  to  notice  with  what  ease  the  seed  is  separated  from  the  cot- 
ton, and  the  peculiar  silkiness  of  the  fibo:.  Of  course  it  will  require  but  little 
"ginning."  Yours,  truly,  W.A.BAKER. 

11.    SUGAR. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  production  and  coBBumption  of  sugar  for 
four  yean  past,  and  estimate  fbr  the  present  year,  together  with  the  stock  on 
the  3Ist  of  March  of  each  year  (in  tons)  : 

Growth.                                           1845.  1846.  1847.  1848.  1849. 

British  West  Indies, 143,000  107,000  159,000  145,000  140,000 

Mauritius, 36,000  43,000  65,000  57,000  45,000 

Bengal, 67,000  68,000  70,000  60,000  60,000 

French  Colonies, 102,000  80,000  80,000  60^000  40,000 

Dutch  and  Danish  Oolonies, 25,000  20,000  25,000  20,000  19,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico» ]1&,000  230,000  310,000  290,000  210,000 

Java, 89,000  86,000  81,000  79,000  75,000 

giam  and  Manilla, 15,000  26,000  30,000  20,000  20,000 

Braril, 93,000  75,000  112,000  120,000  80,000 

Louisiana, 95,000  90,000      65,000  120,000  90,000 

BeetRoot, 70,000  80,000  90,000  90,000  70,000 

Total  growth, 849,000    905,0001,087,000  1,061,000    845,000 

Stock,  March  31, 122,000    121,000      87,000    143,000    130,000 

Total  supplies, .971,000 1,026,000 1,174,000 1,204,000    975,000 

Stock  succeeding  Mar.  31^.. 121,000     87,000    143,000    130,000 

Total  consumption, 850,000    939,000  1,031,000  1,074,000 

Consumption  in  1848, 1,074,000 

For  consumption  in  1849, 975,000 

Deficiency, 99,000 

The  low  price  diminishes  beet  root  cultivation.    Emancipation  in  the  Danish 
and  French  colsiiies  produoes  the  same  result 
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1.  THE  RIO  GRAINS  TRADB. 

Evert  month,  almost  every  day,  openB  to  the  'eoterpn'se  of  oar  countrymen 
new  fields  of  commercial  progress.  Since  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  the  Rio 
Grande  has  furnished  aa  important  medium  of  trade  with  that  republic,  growing, 
daily,  more  considerable,  and  extending  even  to  the  interior  and  roost  distant  prov- 
inces. .The  port  of  eutry,  established  by  the  last  Congress,  at  Point  habel,  pro- 
vides a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  growing  trade.  This  point  is  thelocation  nearest 
to  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  an  immunity  from  the  storms  and  flood* 
of  that  region,  and  a  sufficient  draft  of  water,  can  be  enjoyed.  Its  situation  if 
on  the  mam  land,  ten  miles  distant,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
riverr  and  it  is  approached  through  Brazoa  entrance.  YesiBels  drawing  silt  feet 
may  reach  the  very  wharf  of  Point  Isabel,  we  believe,  whilst  those  of  larger  ton- 
nage discharge  their  cargoes  at  Brazos,  to  undergo  a  short  and  safe  lighterage  of 
three  miles,  to  that  place.  An  excellent  road,  of  about  26  miles  lenf^,  leads  to 
Brownsville,  a  town  which  has  rapidly  grown  up  on  the  American  side,  opposite 
Sfatamoras,  and  so  considerable  is  the  merchandise  transported  over  it,  tnat  we 
understand  a  railroad  is  in  projection,  which  will  not  exceed  18  miles  in  length, 
and  can  be  built  at  but  slight  expense,  the  route  by  Point  Isabel  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fee,  Oalifornia,  Sec,  presents  numeroua  advan- 
ta^.  The  Rio  Grande  msy  be  made  navigable  for  light  steamers,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Puerco.  Regular  steamers  now  ply  from  Brownsville  to  Camargo,  and 
even  Laredo.  The  most  distant  Mexican  province  now  supplied  by  the  traders 
of  Santa  Fee,  by  the  way  of  Missouri,  is  not  more  than  500  miles  from  a  naviga- 
ble point  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  Santa 
Fee  is  now  40  per  cent  in  value  upon  the  goods,  and  a  great  change  may  be  an- 
ticipated, even  should  there  be  no  railroad  to  California. 

2.  TRADE  OF  ST.  LOUIS  —  TONNAGE. 

The  rapid  growth  of  St.  Louis,  which  already  niimbers  63,000  inhabitantsr  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  evidenoea  of  the  vigor  of  our  great  West.  Like  a 
young  Hercules,  she  struggles  against  every  misfortune,  and  rises  superior  ta 
them  all.  Though  disease  may  decimate  her  population,  and  fearful  conflagra- 
tion sweep  off  millions  of  her  wealth,  her  recuperated  energies  need  scarcely  be 
tasked  to  heal  again  the  breach.  We  always  note,  with  delight,  the  evidences  of 
her  progress,  and  expecti  when  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  great  valley  shall  be 
connected  by  a  railroad  with  the  Paeific,  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  will  be  the 
two  great  cities  of  the  continent,  capable  of  vieing  with  the  empire  city  of  New 
York  i  The  following,  from  the  St.  Louis  Union,  will  show  the  tonnage  of  9t. 
Louis  for  1847  and  1848 :  ]g43.  1347 


^ A ^ 


^  ^  &  M 

Bouts  arriving  from  2. 2,        i  i;        hB'^         ?  5  S. 

•  i       :  <§       :U        •  ^« 


Illinois  River, 710  101,391  140,000  104,0'^0 

Upper  If ississippi  River, 619  198,510  211,000  151,000 

Missouri  River, 363  57,640  57,640  55,000 

Alton, 615  84,454  38,300  35,500 

Coast, 105  23,120  12,000  1,800 

Cairo, 136  28,403  29.000  14,000 

New  Orleans, 443  173,223  120,000  100,000 

Ohio  River, 506  103,546  83,000  75,000 


^i^ 


Totals,,......^ 3,497   770,287   690,840   536»300 
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Of  the  Mtimated  tonnage  of  1848,  about  36,709  tons  is  that  of  keels,  barges, 
and  flat-boats. 

I  will  be  8een,^y  the  «bove  table,  that  the  increase  of  imports  from  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Ohio  River,  has  been  28,030  tons;  while  that  from  all  ether 
points,  inclusive,  has  been  1S6,540  tons. 

These  data  show  the  gratifying  fact,  that  the  agricultural  receipts  have  increased 
in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  those  which  may  be  more  strictly  classed  as  imports. 

Of  the  ^60  steamboats  engaged  in  this  trade,  75  were  built  at  Pittsburgh,  45 
at  6t.  Xouis,  36  at  Cincinnati^  and  the  remainder  at  Louisville,  Jeffersonville, 
Wheeling,  New  Albany,  Brownsville,  etc.,  etc. 

The  quantity  of  lumber  landed  at  St.  Lou  it,  in  1848,  was  22,890,999  feet;  15,- 
854,500 shingles;  1,70 1,095  laths;  1,322,196  coopers' stuff;  39,b66  cords  of  wood ; 
also,  7,254  loads  hay. 

3.  TRADE  OF  MOBILE. 

From  the  Herald  and  Tribune's  annual  statement,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish 
the  annexed  statistics.  Mobile  baa  lately  exhibited  great  enterprise  in  her  rail- 
road projection  to  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  energy  with  which  she  has  pursued  it. 
In  the  last  season  she  lost  about  10,000  bales  cotton,  which  were  brought  directly 
'from  Montgomery  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  coming  season  may,  probably,  loss 
more,  since  a  new  line  of  steamers  will  run  between  the  two  points,  making  the 
intercourse  continual. 

The  net  receipts  cotton  at  Mobile,  to  Ist  Sept ,  1849,  are  509,867  bales;  the 
sliipmcnts  to  foreign  ports,  396,341,  valued  at  $12,300,718,  being  an  average  val- 
ue, per  bale,  of  $31.04;  per  lb.,  6^  cts.;  and  average  weight,  per -bale,  509  lbs. 
The  crop  of  south  Alabama  being  worth  $15,097,064. 

Nine  turpentine  distilleries  are  in  operation,  and  the  receipts  have  been  con- 
'siderable,  though  not  equal  to  the  demand.  The  supply  next  year  will  be  much 
larger,  and  the  business  must  become  an  extensive  and  profitable  one. 

The  lumber  trade  of  Mobile  is,  also,  important,  forty  or  fifty  milts  being  at 
work  within  that  and  Baldwin  county.  The  exports  have  been  over  5  millions 
feet,  besides  large  quantities. of  staves,  shinglea,  cedar  logs,  ship  timber,  <fcc. 

There  have  been  exported,  this  season,  only  2,533  sacks  Indian  corn,  and  679 
-bblf.  flour;  also,  458  packages  and  6,872  loose  hides;  150  bbls.  tar,  550  do.  resin, 
63  do.  pitch  ;<  414  bales  rope  cuttings,  761  bales  domestic  goods,  25  bales  cotton 
yarn;  22  casks  beeswaXv  214  do.  tallow;  4,000  horns,  3,000  bones;  30  hhds.  and 
95  boxes  tobacco. 


4.  COTTON  CROP  OP  SOUTH  ALABAMA  FOR  88  TEARS. 


Teari. 
18«2, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1«33, 
1834, 
1835, 


Bales. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Tears. 

Bales. 

Increase. 

45,423 

20,033 

1836, 

237,590 

36,745 

49,061 

3,638 

1837, 

232,685 

44,924 

■ 

1838, 

309,807 

77,192 

58,283 

3,359 

1839, 

551,742 

77,349 

16,096 

1840, 

445,725 

193,983 

89,779 

15,400 

4,137 

1841, 

317,642 

71,155 

1842, 

318,315 

673 

80,339 

9,174 

1843, 

481,714 

163,366 

102,684 

22,355 

1844, 

467,990 

113,075 

10,391 

13,624 

1845, 

517,196 

49,206 

125,605 

12,530 

1846, 

421,966 

129,366 

3,761 

1847, 

323,462 

147,613 

20,147 

1848, 

440,336 

116,874 

197,847. . 

..48,334 

1849, 

518,706 

78,370 

4,900 

58,063 

128,083 

13,724 

95,230 
98,504 


By  the  tables  of  the  Advertiser,  we  learn  the  exports  of  Mobile,  for  the  vaar 
ending  31st  July,  1849,  have  been  $12,823,755.99. 

5.  CHARLESTON. 

From  the  Charleston  Courier  we  obtain  the  imports  and  exports  of  that  city 
during  1848.  The  exports  were,  in  all,  $10,453,549;  $2,481,864  of  which  b^ing 
coastwise.  180  American  vessels,  with  ^949  too^,  and  1,102 men, entered  from 
foreign  ports ;  also,  127  foreign  vessels,  with  39,336  tonnage,  and  i,W3  men. 
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The  nainbor  of  cleartncet  to  foreign  ports  was  187  Americtn  vessels  of  57,348 
tons  and  9,15*2  men,  and  158  fottSgn  vessels  lyith  49,900  tons  and  $i,090  men^ 
The  total  value  cotton  and  rice  exported  in  Jimeriean  vessels,  to  foreign  ports, 
•4,315,665;  in /bretfr)  vessels,  t3f52t,3dl.  Cotton  and  rice  exported  coastwise, 
•2,^4,868. 

6.  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Having  fornished,  \n  the  pages  of  this  No,  of  the  Review,  the  statistics  of  New 
Orleans  trade,  we  are  anxious  to  present,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  New  York, 
our  great  commercial  sifiter,  in  order  that  tlie  reader  may  compare  them  together. 
He  will  be  mucha^ded  by  a  reference  to  oor  No.  foi  December,  1848,  where-  a 
comparison  of  the  shipping  of  each  is  made. 


BZPOAIS  TO  3l8t  AUGUST,  1848. 


Wheat  Flour,  bbls., 

Rye  Flour,  bbls., 

Rice  Flour,  bbls., 

Corn  Meal,  bbls., 

Bread,  bbls., 

Wheat,  bu., , . . 

Corn,  bu., 

Oats,  bu., 

Rye,  bu 

Barley,  bu., 

Peas  and  Beans,  bu., 

Rice,  tcs. • . . . 

Beef,  tea.,, • . . . 

Beef,  bbls., 

Fork,  bbls., 

Lard,  100  lbs. 

Bacon  and  Hams,  100  lbs., . 

Butter,  100  lbs., 

Cheese,  100  lbs., 

Tallow,  103  lbs., 

Cotton,  bales, « . 


415,239 

16,906 

5,202 

149,275 
40,988 

304,939 
2,477,363 
21,3119 
26,491 
8,618 
25,986 
ia834 
12,937 
24,212 
74,927 

143,657 

117,441 
12,280 

117,629 
29,815 

190,005 


Ashes,  bbls.,. . . .« 

Wax,  100  lbs., 

Salted  Hfdes,  No., 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hhds., 

Tobacco,  cases  and  bales,. . 
Tobacco,  manuf'd,  100  lbs.. 

Wool,  100  lbs., 

Hemp,  100  lbs., 

Hops,  100  lbs., 

Clover  Seed,  bbls., 

Flax,100lbs., 

Lead,  pigs 

Sperm  Oil,  gals.,. 


Wbale  Oil,  gals.. 

Whalebone,  lOU  lbs., 

Oil  Cake,  100  lb«., 

Turpentine,  bbls., 

Spirits  Turpentine,  gals., . . 

Tar,  bbls., 

Besin,  bbls., 


17,368 

4,369 

382 

4,807 

6,731 

25,113 

lOT 

6,184 

3,434 

2,367 

4 

16,748 

89,095 

1,423,601 

15,732 

92,095 

159,933 

425,064 

26,863 

127,529 


IMFOBTS. 


We  extract  from  the  Shipping  List  the  following  comparative  statement  of  (he 
imports  at  New  York  during  the  past  three  years : 

1848.  1847. 

CoflTee,  bags, 418.003  427,470 

Cotton,  bales, 379,904  289,252 

Earthenware,  crates, 28,291  27,762 

Figs,  drums, 87,202  144,776 

Hemp,  tons, 474  779 

"      bales, 52,624  57,186 

Indigo,  cases, 1,410  1,083 

•*       ceroons, 1,900  764 

Lead,  pigs. 287,991  398,865 

Molasses,  hhds 76,047  76,97 1 

«           tierces, 6,576  5,931 

bris, 42,333  21,473 

Raisins,  casks, 9,903  7,896 

boxes 390,931  260.457 

•'         drums, 828  1,384 

Rice,  tierces, 38,270  39,442 

Salt,  bushels, 2.009,897  1,947,913 

Saltpetre,  bags, 19,565  31,395 

Sugar,hhds., 108,703  87,861 

"       tierces, 2,258  779 

"      brls., 19,946  17,765 

*'      boxes, 125,354  144,898 


1846. 

382,846 

322,456 

29,417 

35,893 

145 

43,623 

997 

1,164 

293,796 

73.8« 

5,168 

23,557 

7,962 

354,732 

3,305 

38,443 

1,303,663 

9,295 

67,238 

577 

7,242 

85,744 


24«915 

37,653 

26,750 

31,801 

125,442 

231,830 

11,946 

8,674 

21,053 

14,916 

725 

1,289 

•7,043 

12,415 

32,231 

41,691 

3,251 

11,293 

19,369 

19311 
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Sujpir,^ag«,  ^ 90,008 

Tin,  slabf 54,291 

**   boxes, 174,049 

Tobacco,  hhdi., 12,213 

"          bales, 23,153 

Wines,  pipes, 846 

"       hhds.,. 13,471 

qr.  casks, 40,160 

"       bris.,  ., 5,973 

«'       boxes 23,206 

7.  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

The  late  chanj^e  eflTected  in  the  British  policy,  by  a  repeal  of  the  navigration 
laws  in  many  leading  particulars,  is  likely  to  be  yerv  important  in  its  influence 
upon  the  commerce  of  our  country.  Mr.  Kettell,  of  New  York,  says,  since  the 
first  modification  of  the  navigation  act,  in  1815,  the  ships  of  the  United  Slates 
and  of  Great  Britain  have  been  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  the  interna- 
tional trade.  The  vessels  of  neither  nation  have  enjoyed  any  legal  advantages 
ever  those  of  the  other,  and  the  result  has  been  as  seen  in  the  following  table : 

American  ships  entered.  Britlsb  ships  entered. 

Tons.                   Imports.  Tons.                 Imports. 

18Q8, 211,250           •21,502,153  80,864           $3,017,051 

1847, 467,278             33,600,358  445,890            18,044,749 

Increase, 276,028  12,098,206  365,026  15,027,698 

Cleared.  Cleared. 

Tons.                   Exports.  Tons.                Exports. 

1828, 204,220           $19,602,658  68,886           $5,897,259 

1847, 637,51^             49,178,772  417,252           37,088,163 

Increase,  . . .' 403,293  29,576,114  348,366 .         31,190,904 

This  has  been  the  progress  of  the  international  trade,  the  aggregate  of  which 
has  vastly  increased,  and  of  that  increase  the  American  vessels  have  enjoyed 
the  largest  proportion.  Thus,  while  the  outward  bound  .American  tonnage  in- 
creased 403,293  tons,  the  British  increased  348,366  tons.  Now,  the  protectionist 
would,  in  order  to  deprive  foreigners  of  this  latter  amount,  take  from  the  Amer- 
ican shipping  interest  the  larger  figure. 

8.  FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 

The  discussion  of  the  navigation  laws,  in  England,  although  not  likely  to 
result  in  that  radical  change  with  respect  to  the  coasting  trade  which  the  English 
ministry  at  first  proposed,  will  be  productive  of  much  good,  by  removing  some 
of  the  diflicnities  that  present  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  shipping  interest;  by 
which  term  is  meant,  not  only  ship  owners,  but  ship  builders,  sail  makers,  cord- 
age makers  and  hemp  growers.  The  interest  of  ship  owners  is  often  at  variance 
with  these  latter,  because  vessels  built  in  a  time  of  high  prices  and  duties  on 
hemp,  cordage,  canvass  and  iron,  are  of  higher  cost  than  when  constructed  of  less 
taxed  material,  and  the  cheapening  of  these  tends  to  the  construction  of  a  greater 
number  of  ships  of  American  materials  to  compete  with  vessels  of  high  cost, 
io  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  owners  of  the  latter.  It  is,  undoubtedly^  the  case, 
that  better  and  cheaper  vessels  can  be  built  in  the  United  States,  of  American 
oak,  hemp,  and  canvass,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  as  soon  as 
American  built  ship?,  as  proposed,  can  be  naturalized  in  Ehigland,  a  large  market 
will  be  opened  for  them.  Thus  it  is  the  fashion,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  increase  of  Hanseatic  shipping  in  our  ports,  as  an  instance  of  the  un- 
favorable working  of  reciprocal  treaties.  The  fact  is,  that  those  ships  are  mostly 
American,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  The  treaty  with  the 
Hanse  Towns,  made  in  1827,  by  Henry  Clay;  contains  the  singular  clause,  that 
in  consideration  of  the  limited  territory  of  those  eHies,  vessels  owned  by  citizens 
4>f  either  of  those  republics,  wherever  built,  shall  be  deemed  Hanseatic,  provided 
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they  are  manned  b^  a  Hanseatic  citizen,  and  that  three-fonrths  of  the  crew  are 
subjects  of  those  citiet.  Now,  it  costs  abont  $100  to  naturalise  a  ah ip  and  mas-' 
ter  in  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  an  American  vessel  trading  between  the  United 
States,  West  Indies,  and  the  HaAse  Towns,  can  chsnge  her  flag,  and  sail  as  a 
Hanseatic  vessels  at  smaller  coat,  because  the  German  sailors  require  less  provis- 
ions and  wages  than  Americans.  Such  a  yessel  arriving  in  the  United  States 
is  entered  as  Hanseatic  tonnage,  when,  in  fact,  she  is  the  result  of  American  in** 
dustry,  and  carries  freight  on  American  account.  The  following  table  indicates 
the  tonnage  of  the  leaning  nations  that  have  entered  the  United  States  at  differ- 
ent peciods : 

NATIONALITT  OF  TONVAQX  KNTEBXD  THS  UNXTXD  BTATIS. 

1833.  1840.                   1847.  1848. 

American, 1,111,441  2,151,114  2,101,359  2,393,482 

Swedish  and  Danish, 26,838  27,672             43,^07  41,897 

Dutch, 1,309  4,299             13,621  12,758 

Hanseatic, 29,285  63,669             84,875  82,805 

British, 383,487  813,287  993,210  1,177,104 

French, 20,917  13,666             30,704  24,970 

Spanish, ,  33,560  7,504              18,»5J  29,342 

Other, 2,109  49,642             35,277  37,315 

^tmrn^aa^^^^mm^m  ^m^^mmim^^mm^m^m  ^^■■■^im^b^m^mp  «■■  ^^■■■^im^b^m^mp«w 

ToUl  foreign, 496,705  959,739         1,220,346         1,405,191 

Grand  total, 1,608,146        3,1 10,853         3,321,705         3,798,673 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  increase  of  British  tonnage  is  nominal.  TKur 
of  800,000  tons  increase  since  1833,  very  nearly  one-half  is  in  the  small  lake  purts 
of  northern  New  York.  That  is,  there  entered  eight  ports,  Buffalo  Creek,  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  <fcc.,  in  1837,  55,000  tons  British  tonnage,  and  in  1848,  430,000  tons; 
and  this  apparent  increase  is  merely  repeated  entries  of  the  same  small  craft.  The 
soepension  of  the  navigation  laws,  in  respect  of  breadatuffs,  by  England,  France 
and  Belgtnm,  in  1847,  greatly  promoted  the  entry  of  foreign  tonnage,  to  avail 
itself  of  the  high  freiKhts  for  the  food  it  was  permitted  to  carry  to  England;  and 
bj  this  means  Uie  United  Suites  farmers  were  enabled  to  sell  a  considerably  larger 
quantity  of  breadstufls  than  the  capacity  of  the  American  mercantile  marine 
oould  transport.  The  modifications  of  the  tarifls  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  haye  produced  a  much  greater  international  exchange  of  bulky  articles, 
and  the  high  freights  of  1847  gave  an  impulse  to  ship  building,  manifest  in  the 
following  table: 

YEBBKXM  BUILT  FOR  THE  FOBEIOir  TRADB  III  THS  UNITXD  ft'ATES. 

Tons  boflt.     Sold  to  foreigners.      Loft  at  sea.        Condemned.    Net  increase. 

1846,  58,294  10,931  22,118  4,242  20,981 

1847,  78,«49  13,907  22,078  5,096  37,766 

1848,  135,955  11,079  26,872  3,602  94,332 

VESSELS  BITILT  FOK  OOASnKa  IBADK  IN  THS  UNITSD  BTATSB. 


1846, 

129^,929 

9,093 

2,838 

117,997 

1847, 

164,883 

'ioei 

11,201 

5,003 

145,618 

1848, 

182,189 

1,377 

14,794 

3,552 

162,464 

'So  rapid  has  been  the  Increase  of  ship  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  and 
all  interests  have  been  improved  by  this  increased  demand  for  ships.  Thus,  on 
the  usual  calculation  that  every  500  tons  requires  12  tons  hemp  for  cordage,  <!; c, 
the  increased  demand  for  that  article,  from  riggers  and  cordage  makers,  must 
have  been  equal  to  6,090  tons  per  annum,  against  an  import  of  1,350  tons.  The 
reduction  of  duties  on  the  foreign  article  has  given  nearly  the  whole  demand  to 
the  American  grower;  because,  when  the  duties  were  high,  ships  purchased  the 
bulk  of  their  outfits  abroad,  thus  producing  an  efiect  the  very  reverse  of  what  was 
intended  by  the  tariff.  The  premiums  to  English  ship  owners  to  purchase  Amer- 
ican ships  must  greatly  extend  the  demand,  and  in  a  higher  degree  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  building  interest 
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The  incre&te  in  the  tonnage  ef  the  United  Statee,  in  the  diffbrent  branches  of 
trade,  preaenis  aingalar  reanlts,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table  : 

ZMPLOTMSMT  OF  UiaTlO^  STATES  TOSNAOE. 

Foreign  trade:                              1835.  1846;  1847:  1848. 

Freighiinff, 788,181  937,019  1,047,456  1,239,640 

Steam, 6i286  5i631  16,067 

Whaling, 97.640  186,980  193,658  192.179 


-t*i 


Total  foreign, 885,821         1,130,985        1,246,945        1,360,886 

GoaitiDg  trade; 

Freighting, v 665,120  948,264  1,053,410  1,309, 165 

Steam, 127,181  241,606  399,210  411^23 

Fisheriee, 136,817  108,979  109>131  126.643 

Total  coasting, 929,118         1,399,270        1,554,253         1,747,631 

The  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  and  coasting  freighting  shows  a  correspond- 
ing Increase.  The  latter  is  entirely  protected  from  foreign  competition,  while 
the  iTormer  meets  the  vessels  of  all  those  nations  with  which  we  have  reciprocity 
treaties,  on  entirely  equal  terms.  Thus,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  the  vessels  of  neither  county  are  protected  by  laws,  while,  with  the  colo- 
nial trade,  British  shipping  is  supposed  to  h«ye  advantages,  according  to  the  pro- 
tective theories,  over  the  American.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  vast  expanse  of 
onr  inland  waters,  on  which  transportation  is  monopolized  by  American  tonnage, 
(he  quantity  employed  increases  no  faster  than  the  foreign,  which  is  exposed  to 
unlimited  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  its  increase  depends  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  foreign  shipping.  Thus,  an  active  foreign  demand  for  produce  puts 
in  motion  the  products  of  industry  from  the  interior,  and  every  ton  on  canals, 
rivers  and  lakes  is  required  to  bear  the  swelling  wealth  to  the  seaboard,  to  meet 
the  external  shipping  demand.  It  is  true,  that  railroads  carry  now  considerable 
quantities,  and  may,  m  some  localities,  interfere  with  the  tonnage  of  vessels :  bnt^ 
as  a  whole,  their  effect  is  probably  to  increase  business  for  the  shipping.  There 
is  one  other  point  in  the  fable,  viz.,  that  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  the  only 
directly  protected  interests  among  the  whole,  is  the  only  one  that  hat  diminuhed 
in  nuignitude.  Notwithstanding  that  that  interest  has  been,  annually,  in  receipt 
of  direct  bounties  paid  by  the  federal  governm«'nt,  under  the  false  plea  of  encour- 
agement, they  are  the  least  prosperous  of  all.  It  may,  doubtleas,  be  discerned 
thai  a  close  affinity  exists  between  their  declining  condition  and  their  dependence 
on  protection.  How  strongly  they  contrast  with  the  whaling  interest,  which  en- 
joys no  protection,  but  after  paying  oppressive  protective  duties  at  home,  goes 
forth  into  the  Pacific,  and  drives  all  other  natioBs  from  the  business.  So  clesriy 
and  emphatically  have  they  developed  their  superiority,  that  Che  English  gov- 
ernment abandoned  the  rivalry,  and  abolished  the  duties  on  oils.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  ma^  be  considered,  that  whatsoeVi^r  newchannele  may  be  opened 
to  American  enterprise,  by  modificatiou  of  English  laws,^  no  American  interest 
can  sufler  by  allowing  equally  liberal  concessions  to  (he  enterprise  of  the  British. 
The  fact  is  undenied  and  undeniable,  that  American  ships  are  built  of  better  nra- 
terials^  with  better  skill,  and  in  better  fashion^  than  those  of  an^  other  nation; 
that  both  officers  and  men  are  as  much  superior  to  the  English  in  intelligence, 
promptitude  and  activity,  as  the  English  undoubtedly  are  to  the  seamen  of  other 
nations;  and  these  difficulties  are  by  them  to  be  overcome  before  they  can  hope 
to  compete  in  an  open  field  with  the  American  mercantile  marine.  The  first 
step  toward  this  result  will  be  the  abolition  of  their  navigation  laws,  their  meas- 
urement laws,  their  timber  duties  and  colonial  regulations — all  these  are  burdens, 
and  absolute  bars  to  British  ascendency  on  the  ocean,  although  they  have,  in  pro- 
tective slang,  been  called  '*  encouragements.**  So  long  as  no  other  nation  could 
come  up  to  the  standard  which  Englishmen  could  reach,  even  when  laboring  with 
these  clogs,  the  protectionists  might  allege  that  they  were  the  cause  of  a  superi- 
ority which  they  in  fact  only  prevented  from  bein|^  more  apparent;  while,  in  the 
arrogance  of  her  supposed  ocean  supremacy,  and  blind  with  the  conceit  of  her  leg- 
islative wisdom,  to  which  she  supposed  the  victories  of  Nelson  ware  mainly 
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owing^ilM  looked  with  snpreme  coDtempt  on  the  American  marine;  which,  par* 
eoing  ihi  own  way,  was  nndermining  her  powch 

9.  SHIPPtNG  INTERESTS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  commercial  writer  of  the  **Atlaa,**  in  an  article  less  conrteoue  than  is  ex- 
pected from  a  high  toned  paper,  has  endeavored  to  refnte  the  poeition  assumed 
by  me,  that  the  proposed  cnan^  of  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  wonld 
greatly  benefit  New  England,  inasmnch  as,  on  equal  terms,  our  navigetion  defies 
competition. 

His  only  argument  is  contained  in  the  following  array  of  figures.  The  honesty 
and  fairness  of  their  applicaiion,  and  the  truth  of  the  inferences  drawn,  we  shall 
proceed  to  examine. 

The  foreign  entries  of  American  and  British  vessels  in  onr  ports,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aneriean*  Rritlth. 

1830, 967,227  87,231 

1835, 1,352,653         529,922 

1840v. 1.576,946  582,424 

1844, 1,977,438  766,747 

1817, 2,101.359  893^110 

Thus,  to  quote  the  writer^s  words,  ^  In  1830  the  fbreign  tonnage  entered  in 
onr  ports,  stood  about  one  to  eleven,  and  in  1847,  nearly  one  to  two^'^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  treaty  formed  with  England  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gen.  Jackson,  gave  to  British  ships  great  and  undtsputed  advantages, 
bringing  them  in  competition  with  as,  in  our  cotton  ports,  on  the  most  favorable 
terms. 

Their  West  India  colonies,  looking  to  the  mother  conntry  and  North  American 
provinces  for  supplies  of  goods  and  timber,  furnished  to  the  outward  bound  Brit- 
ish ships,  good  freights;  on  the  discharge  of  which  they  were  within  a  few  days 
■ail  of  our  eonthern  ports.  The  cotton  freight  was,  with  them,  rather  as  an  aux- 
Hiary,  than,  as  with  us,  the  main  object  of  the  voyage;  and  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, when  American  ships  are  generally  lying  idle,  the  British  ships  have  been 
earning  good  and  high  freights  by  carrying  timber  from  the  Provinces  to  Eng- 
land. The  onlv  wonder  is,  that,  under  such  unequal  terms,  we  could  have  stood 
the  contest  at  all.  How  we  have  come  ont  of  it,  it  will  be  onr  efibrt  to  show^ 
taking  the  eight  years  from  1837  to  1845,  when  peace  prevailed  over  the  world, 
and  commerce  was  undistnrbed,  except  by  the^fluctuatioas  to  which  it  is  always 
liable. 

The  fint  attack  to  be  made  on  the  above-mentioned  figures,  will  be  to  sepa- 
rate from  that  poHion  of  the  foreign  tonnage  Which  is  connected  with  the  trade 
between  this  conntry  and  Canada  and  New  Brunswick — and  which  does  not 
ri^tly  come  under  the  head  or  foreign  commerce-'a  trade  of  immense  value  to 
this  country,  inasmnch  as  from  us  their  supplies  of  various  kinds  are  drawn,  and 
their  exports  to  us  are  Of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  come  in  collision  with  our  pro- 
duction. Under  this  test  the  figures  dwindle  most  perceptibly-^one  more  such 
blow  and  we  should  have  to  apply  the  microscope  to  diecover  them* 

The  foreign  clearances  from  the  United  States  were]: 

American  British  to  N.  Aaie*n  British  to  G.  B.  and 
tonnage.  colonies.  other  possessions. 

1837> 1 ,266,602  440,002  103,020 

1840, 1,352,653  383^156  101,348 

.  1842, 1 ,536451  417,058  182,892 

1845, 2,053,927  512,004  258,840 

That  is,  flrom  1837  to  1845,  the  American  foreign  tonnage  increased  787,305 
tons.  The  Engliah  tonnage,  loading  at  our  ports,  except  the  provincial  trade,  in- 
creased at  the  same  time  155,820  tons,  and  this  not  to  England  alone,  but  to 
her  possessions  in  every  part  of  the  world,  into  which,  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
the  United  States  have  been  extending  their  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  the  unequal  terms  under  which  our  direct  trade  with  Enjr. 
land  has  labored,  there  entered  the  ports  of  the  nnited  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  United  States : 
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1839, 
1836, 
1839, 
1849, 


Br.Bhipi. 
...289 
. .  .2*27 
...194 
...967 


TOBf. 

91,787 

82.453 

99,483 

191,773 


1832.. 
18361,. 
1839,. 
1849.. 


Amarieaa. 

...651 

...601 

...784 
...667 


Tom. 
931,980 
951,091 
357,417 
496^857 


A  more  convmcing  proof  than  the  aboye  fiffurea,  that  the  iocreaae  of  English 
tonnage  clearing  from  our  porta  has  been  employed  in  new  avenues  of  commerce* 
and  the  utter  inability  of  British  ships  to  compete  with  American,  could  not  well 
be  offered. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  rsmembered  that  American  ships  carry  twenty  percent, 
more,  in  proportion  to  their  registered  tonnage,  than  English  ships,  making  the 
real  difference  of  capacity  mucE  greater  than  the  figures  show.  Allowing,  for  a 
moment,  that  we  suffer  from  the  competition  with  British  ships,  the  conseqaenoe 
would  be,  that,  under  existing  arrangements,  their  commerce  must  increase 
whilst  ours  diminishes.    Let  us  see  how  facts  support  this  supposition. 

The  registered  tonnage  of  tho  United  Slates  was: 

1830 576,475  33 

1834, 851,438  49 

1840, 899J64  76 

1844 1.618,764  91 

1845, 1,199.725  76 

An  increase  most  satisfactory  ta4he  ship  owner. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  compared  with  Great  Britain,  stands 
thns: 

1830,        American  tonnage,         1,191,776  British.  9.531,819 

1835,                      "                      1,894,94*  "  9,783,761 

1840,                     -«*  9,180,764  "  3,311,538 

1845,                      "  ^417,009  ••  3,637,311 


This  constant,  steady  increase  of  his  conntry^s  wsalth*and  power  is  most  grat- 


ifyHig  to  an  American. 
In  1830. 


possessing  less  than  'one-half  tho  tonnage  of  Great  Britain^  we  find 
ourselves,  in  1845,  having  two-thirds. 

In  1844,  the  commercial  navies  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  combined,  exeept 
Great  Britain,  amounted  to  3,916,459  tons.  Great  Britain  and  the  Uaited  States 
united,  possess  nearly  double  tho  tonnage  of  all  Ettrope,/ind  well  may  they  give 
to  the  world  their  maritime  laws. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  inability  of  other  na- 
tions to  compete  with  us,  has  always  been  carriedon  under  the  flag  of  «nr  nation, 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  either  of  the  three  g^eat  maritime  powers. 
England  herself,  with  all  the  restrictions  that  she  has  imposed  upon  the  commerce 
of  other  nations,  and  in  despite  of  all  her  efforts  to  secure  to  herself  the  earryiag 
trade  of  the  world«  yields  to  the  superior  efficacy  and  economy  of  our  marine. 

An  able  French  writer,  Baron  Dupin,  receady  published  an  elaborate  essay, 
entitled  *<  Comparison  of  the  three  principal  Navies  of  the  World  ;*'  British,  United 
States  of  America  and  French.  The  tonnage  carried  under  the  National  Flag,  in 
comparison  with  a  million  of  tonnage  under  a  foreign  flag,  in  the  respective  com- 
merce of  the  great  maritime  powisr,  stands  thus: 


National  Fl«g. 

Great  Britain 9,200,778 

United  States, 9,279,058 

France 610;2j8 


Forelj;n  Flaf. 
1.000,000 
1.006,000 
1,060,000 


So  also  in  the  commercial  marine  of  the  three  nations,  we  find  the  weight  trans- 
ported by  each  man  of  the  crew,  to  be  greater  by  the  American  saibr  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  marines;  considering  the  difference  between  tho  register- 
«d  and  true  tonuage  of  our  ships,  the  difference  would  be  greater  stilL 

The  mean  weight,  carried  forward,  according  to  the  same  tal>le,  is  as  follows : 

Great  Britain, » 18,053  kilogranmies. 

The  United  Slates. 91,390 

France, 10,218 


<• 
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The  small  amoaiit  of  forei^rn  goods  exported  from  the  United  States,  is  a  eon- 
«eqaence  of  the  restrictions  now  imposed  on  osr  commeree.  A  better  argrument 
«onId  not  be  offered  in  support  of  this,  than  the  figures  of  the  *^Atlas,'*  and  as 
such  we  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  interested  in  the  question.  So  gr^t 
are  the  restrictions  that,  out  of  the  large  mass  of  goods  annually  imported  into'this 
country,  the  ralue  of  foreig^n  productions  exported,  averages  not  orer  $6,000,000^ 
The  impossibiiity  of  obtaraing  British  vessels,  or  if  obtained^  the  exhorbitant 
freight  always  demanded,  amounts  to  a  prohibition.  Rightly  cherished,  this 
might  become  an  important  branch  of  commerce;  our  seaports  might  be  selected 
as  the  warehouses  ot  the  world.  Nowhere  can  property  be  stored  cheaper  or 
safer. 

The  inorease  of  foreign  tonnage  in  our  ports  in  1847,  and  unon  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid,  was  not  the  effect  of  natural  causes;  neitnercan  it  have  any 
weight  as  an  argument,  except  wi:h  those  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tendmg  that  eventful  year.  Great  Britain  was  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  her 
ports  thrown  open  to  the  ships  of  every  nation.  Our  own  fleet,  large  as  it  is,  was 
not  near  lar^  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Freights  were  so  enormously  bigh« 
as,  in  many  instances,  to  equal  the  value  of  the  ship.  It  is  not  marvelous  that 
other  nations  should  have  flocked  in  and  helped  us  to  do  that  which  we  could 
not  do  sinfffe  handed.  With  all  the  influx*  American  ship  owners  never  reaped 
such  a  rich  harvest  as  on  that  year,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  any  branch  of  busi- 
ness yielded  such  large  profits,  within  a  limited  period,  as  then  accrued  to  the 
ship  owner. 

In  regard  to  the  coasting  trade,  we  have  never  had  or  expressed  but  one  opin- 
ion. It  ought  not,  and  wUl  not,  be  surrendered  by  this  country.  Although  we 
may  allow  ihe  foreigner  to  live  in  oar  cities  and  settle  upon  the  plains,  yet,  to* 
take  him  inta  the  bosoms  of  our  families,  is  a  boon  that  will  never  be  graftted. 
Under  restrictions  similar  to  those  with  which  the  coasting  trade  of  England  is 
ofiered,  it  can  never  be  rendered  srvailable  by  British  ships.  The  voyage  of  a  ship 
entering  this  port  from  New  Brunswick^  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  part  of  whion 
she  would  discharge  here  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  on  freight,  though  very  fanciful 
on  papec,  would  leave  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  sheet  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  voyage. 

The  average  freight  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans  is  fonr  cents  per  foot,  which 
would  give  a  ship  of  600  tons,  valued,  at  an  average,  at  $30,000,  about  $1,800  per 
trip.  From  this  is  to  be  deducted  stevedore  hire,  $300;  $200  commissions;  also« 
deductions  are  almost  always  made  for  goods  damaged  or  lost;  so  numerous  and 
miscellaneous  are  the  parcels  shipped  from  here  to  New  Orleans,  that  this  has  be- 
come a  heavy  charge  against  the  ship.  Join  to  this  the  detention  of  the  ship,  and 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  amount  left  is  too  small  to  make  it  an  obiect  for 
foreign  competition — so  on  her  return,  if  to  make  a  coastwise  freight,  the  ship' 
has  to  run  to  New  Brunswick  in  ballast  to  take  a  fresh  start.  One  must  be  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  close  economy  with  which  our  shipping  interest  is  managed^ 
to  fear  competition  with  such  odds  in  our  favor. 

For  years  we  have  contended  with  the  cheap  built  and  cheap  manned  ships  of 
ihe  north  of  Europe,  with  ships  that  the  writer  in  the  ''Atlas**  confesses  British 
ships  cannot  contend  against,  and  with  nations  that  have  monopolized  the  British 
trade  with  the  north  of  Europe.  With  us,  the  nations  have  had  every  advantage; 
a  large  and  sure  commerce  ready  at  their  hands,  coming  and  going  to  and  from 
our  ports  on  perfect  equality  with  our  own  ships,  taking  everything  from  us  and 
giving  nothing  in  return*  with  what  result  the  following  figures  show : 

Eot«red  our  port  io  1837.  Entered  in  1845* 

Hanseatic, 70,703  tons.  51,683  tons. 

Danish, 16,107    "  4,363    " 

Prussian^ 19,825    »'  3,279    '« 

.  Swedes, • 25.660   "  38,6?0    ^ 

Norwegians, 2,189    \* 

134,484   "  97,995    " 

Our  shipping  interest  has  received  less  ptotectioB  and  less  fostering  aid  from 
the  action  of  government,  than  any  branch  of  commerce.  It  has  arrived,  in  a 
few  years,  to  the  strength  and  maturity  of  manhood,  and  nothing  can  impede  ila 
further  progress.— ^osion  Poit.  LEWIS  WHARF. 
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1.  PROGftESS  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

EvEKT  month  adds  more  and  more  to  the  in  tercet  which  the  southern  and  west- 
ern Stales  are  feelings  in  the  sabject  of  domesiic  manufac tares,  especially  in  cot- 
ton good»>.  for  which  they  enjoy  such  rare  facilities.  With  ihe  material  apon  the 
spoty  with  an  abundance  of  water  power,  or  with  inexhauatible  coal  and  iron 
fields,  provisions  Without  stint>  and  cheap  labor,  particularly  that  of  the  slaTC, 
which  is  always  practicable,  it  will  be  strange  if  the  South  and  West  permit  much 
longer  their  wealth  to  be  drained  away  by  northern  manufacturers.  We  ask 
only  for  the  natural  state  of  things,  and  that  will  give  to  us  every  desired  advan- 
tage. Throughout  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  AUbama,  mills  are 
continually  in  construction,  and  the  results  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  been 
most  favorable  to  capital.  Our  neighbors  in  Mississippi  have  also  been  aroused. 
In  Louisiana  nothing  has  yet  been  done,  although  a  gentleman  in  E^t Feliciana, 
whose  address  we  will  give  if  desired,  writes  us  as  follows:  "All  I  want  is  a  little 
loose  capital,  say  five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  to  establish  a  factory  here.  Can 
you  find,  among  any  of  your  cspitalistfi,  a  man  of  sufficient  spirit  to  enter  in  the 
scheme  with  me?  I  have  lumber  and  brick,  will  give  my  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  furnish  one-half  of  the  capital,  charging  nothing  for  the  land  and  using 
my  own  cotton  crop  in  the  manafacture.    Negro  operatives  will  be  employed." 


2.  CANNELTON,  INDIANA. 

We  have  been  publishing  a  number  of  papers  relating  to  the  manafacture  of 
eetton,  Ao„  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  have  called  especial  attention  to  Cannelton, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  is  destined  to  become  a  great  manitfacturing  town. 
The  company  are  allowed  a  capital  of  (500,000,  and  are  selling  their  stock  in  the 
■outheru  Sutes.  jLots  for  individuals  or  companies  are  ofiered  low.  The  place 
enjoys  the  following  advantages  v 

1.  Power  ample,  cheap  and  certain. 

3.  Cheap  food. 

Jk  Facilities  of  transporting  men  and  material. 

4»  Nearness  to  the.raarket  to  be  supplied. 

5*  Healthy  position.  , 

6.  Cheap  building  material!. 

7.  In  a  free  State.-— [So  say  the  company,  though  we  cannot  see  in  what  thb 
advantage  lies« — Eo.] 

Twelve  charters  for  Manufacturing  companies  at  Cannelton,  have  been  ob- 
tained, two  of  which  have  already  been  organized,  the  first  of  tea  thousand  and 
the  other  of  two  thousand  spindles.  The  first  factory  will  be  four  stories  high, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  long,  sixty-five  feet  wide,  and  employ  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  operatives.  Among  the  stockholders,  we  observe  the 
names  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Col.  Maunsel  White,  of  Louisiana.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Cannelton  company  is  Henry  A.  Griswold,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  following  list  will  show  the  progress  which  has  been  [made  by  Georgia  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton : 


Planters*,        Factory 

Waynsman's, 

Thomaston, 

Flint  River, 

Columbus, 

Howard,. 

Coweta; 

Carter's, 

Winter's, 

Augustay 

BellvieW) 

Richmond, 

Princeton, 
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Beaver  Dam,  Factory 
Anthony's  Shoals,  do. 

Cedar  Shoals,  do. 

Newton,  do. 

Roswell,  do. 

Nickojack,  do. 

Rockmilhi,  do. 
Shoals  of  OgecheOrdo. 

Sweet  Water,  do. 

Milledgeville,  do. 

Planters',  do» 

Eatontonf  do. 

Troap,  do. 


cton 

f  in  Upson  county 

do. 

do.        do. 

do. 

do.        do. 

do. 

do.        do. 

do. 

Muscogee    do. 

do. 

do.        dOr 

do. 

do.        do. 

do. 

do.        do. 

do. 

do.        do* 

do. 

Richmnnd    do. 

do. 

do.        do. 

do. 

do.        do. 

do. 

Clarke     do. 

in  Greene  con'ty< 

do  do. 

Newton  do. 

do.  do. 

Cobb  do. 

do.  do. 

Warren  do. 

do.  do. 

Campbell  do. 

Baldwin  do. 

Butte  do. 

Putnam  do. 

Troup  do. 
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Athens, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Georgia, 

do. 

do* 

do. 

Mara  Hill, 
Scull  Sboal«, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Greene 

do. 

Broad  River, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

McDonough,  do. 

High  Shoai^  do. 

Bowen's,  do. 

Trioji  do. 

Houstoil^  do. 


Henry  do. 
Morgan,  do. 
Carroll  do. 
Chattooga  do. 
Houston     do« 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  requisite  amount  of  stock  has  been  subscribed  for 
one  factory  in  Macon,  one  in  Augusta,  one  in  Warren,  one  in  Morgan,  one  in 
Gwinnette  and  one  in  Monroe.  Others  bare,  no  doubt,  been  spoken  of,  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  and  which  may  be  in  operation  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year. 

4.  We  have  seen  a  notice  of  the  Tbadeoar  Ibon  Works,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
learn  that  considerable  supplies  of  machinery  are  sent  from  it  to  the  sugar  estates 
of  Attak^pas,  La.,  which  are  preferred  to  those  from  the  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg, 
and  other  iron  works.  Mr.  Anderaon,  the  proprietor,  is  also  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron,  locomotive  and  car  axles,  etc.,  etc.  We 
commend  this  establishment  to  the  South  as  worthy  of  our  patronage  and  support. 

In  tliis  connection  we  would  observe,  that  at  l^ew  Orleans  we  have  the  very 
successful  foundery  of  Leeds,  and' the  Belvidere  works  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  we  learn  the  establishment  of  a  very  large  foundery 
for  the  repairs  of  steamers,  &«. ,  &c. 


5.  IRON  FURNACES  IN  THE  WEST. 

There  are,  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  thirty-three  iron  furnaces,  which  yield  an  ag- 

Srej^ate  of  56,000  tons  of  pig  metal  each  year.  In  addition  to  these  furnaces  in 
)hio,  there  are  a  number  in  Tennessee  and  Illinois  which  yield  a  considerable 
amount  of  metal,  and,  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the  West,  this  business 
is  steadily  advancing. 

Much  the  largest  portion  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  metal  is  disposed  of  in  the 
Cincinnati  market ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  supply  is  more  than  adequate 
to  the  demand,  or  that  the  former  is  not  about  equal  to  the  latter.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this,  and  of  the  article  not  being  one  of  speculation,  prices  fluctuate 
but  little,  and  the  ruling  rates  have  been  about  d'26  for  cold  blast  Tennessee  and 
Illinois;  $28  for  do.  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  $27  for  hot  blast  do. 

Of  the  56,000  tons  of  metal  produced  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  it  is  estimated 
that  32,000  tons  is  consumed  in  Cincinnati,  for  which  tOOO^OOO,  or  thereabouts,  is 
annually  paid.  From  this  statement,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of 
the  foundery  business  in  Cincinnati.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  on  this 
subject  at  some  future  time. 

We  find  in  Cist's  Advertiser  a  list  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  furnaces,  in  1849, 
which  we  append : 


HOT  BLAST. 
JVasiM,  Oion»r8,  Location, 

Buena  Vltta,  H.  Means  k, Co.,        Castlsburg, 
Starr,  LunpCon  MeCullougb,       «  [Ky. 

Oreenop,  Wilson,  Scott  k,  €o.,  OaUlpolis,0. 
Pennsylvania  W.  M.  Patton  It  Co.,  Oreenopsb'g 
Raccoon,  Holllater  k,  Brotbers,  ••  [Ky. 
N.Hampab'e,  Samuel  Seaton,  •* 

Gallia,  Bently  &  ThompaoB,  Oa1llpoIis,0. 

Lagrange,     Iron  and  Coal  Co.,'    Banfiof  R'k 
Vesuvius,      J.W.Dempsey  IcCo.,         *• 
Mt.  Ternon,  Campbell,  Ellison  k  CO.,    *• 
Lawrence,     Cnlbertson,  Means  k  Co^  «« 
P hie  Grove,  R.  Hamilton  It  Co.,  •• 

Union,  Binton,  Means  k  Co.,        •• 

Ohio,  do.  M 

Janior,        GUddon  k  Co.,  Fronklbi,  O. 

Empire,  do.  «• 

Center,         Hamilton,  Rogers  It  Co^    « 


Jfames,  Owners,  Location, 

Franklin,  Gould,  Burd  It  Co.,  FranklUi,0. 

duckhorn,  WUIard,Jamea,ltCo.Wbeelersb'f 

Scioto,  Smith,  Mosner  It  Co^        «*     [O. 

Jackson,  Tewksbui^,  Adatr  It  Co.,  ** 

Bloom,  BfcKinnall  It  Brotbers,      •• 

COLD  BLAST. 

Clinton,  W.  Patterson  It  Co.,  Costleburf  ; 

Mt.  Savage,  R.M.  Biggs,  ••  [Ky. 

Bellefonte,  W.  L.  Poa;e  k  Co.,  Amanda,Ky 

Amanda,  Panll  k  Wurts,  ** 

Caroline,  Steece,Paull  It  Wurts,  Greenopsb'f 

Laurel,  Warts  It  Brother,  ** 

Keystone,  Oreen,Grlswold  ltOo.,GalUpoHs.  1| 

Hecia,  H.  Blake,  Hang^Rock. 

Btna,  Dtmpoey,  Rogers  It  Co^    *< 

Olive,  Campbtll,PetersltCo.Wheelfrsb*g 

Clinton,  GMddon,  Smith  It  Co^,       ««    [O. 
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6.  MANUFACTURE  OF  PLANTATION  SHOES. 

The  Mimtiippian  publiahea  the  followin(|r:  We  desire  to  see  the  ezperimeiit 
tried  of  mannfacturiug  ail  oar  own  negro  brogant  and  common  shoes.  We  ar« 
satisBed  that  it  can  be  done,  and  a  fair  pro6t  realized.  It  wonld  not  take  long  to 
convert  a  plantation  force  info  a  shoe  factory,  and  the  profits  woold  be  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  larger  than  they  yield  from  the  plantation.  Let  ns  see.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  for  the  following  facts : 

One  hand  can  make  four  pair  of  negro  brogans  per  day ;  ten  hands  forty  pair» 

which  at  #L  12^  would  be^ 945  00 

Cost  of  materials,  oU  cts.  per  pair,  which,  for  forty  pair,  would 

be.... WU  00 

Negro  hire,  50  cts,  per  day,  which,  for  ten  hands^  voald  be 5  00 

— —      39  00 

Net  profit  per  day  on  ten  hands,. $16  00 

One  hand  caa  make  three  pair  of  brogans  for  whites ;  ten  hands  thirty 

pair;  which,  at  $1  25  per  pair,  wonld  be $37  50 

Cost  of  materials  55  cts.  per  pair,  which,  for  thirty  pair,  would  be|l6  50 

Negco  hire  50  cts«  per  dayi  which,  for  ten  hands«  would  be 5  00 

— SI  50 

Net  profit  per  day  on  ten  hands, $16  60 

Seeing,  then,  from  this  statement,  that  the  business' might  be  made  lucrative,  it 
is  entirely  practicable  to  dispense  with  our  northern  supplies  of  negro  broganfl 
and  coarse  shoes  for  whites.  The  consumption  of  the  articles  of  brogans,  in  Mis- 
sissippi alone,  must  be  at  least  150,000  pair,  and  reauires  an  expenditure  of  near- 
ly $170,000.  Why  we  should  not  avail  ourselves  or  the  benefit  of  this  trade,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  We  learn,  from  the  Savannah  Qeorgian,  that  a  shoe  factory 
has  been  started  at  Atlanta,  which  bids  fair  to  rival  Lyno,  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  expected  to  turn  out  this  vear  68,000  pair.  They  will  be  made  of  Greorgia 
hides,  tanned  with  Georgia  bark,  and  pegged  with  Georgia  pegs. 

We  have  plenty  of  the  raw  material,  rresh  hides  are  preferable  to  the  salted 
of  South  America,  used  so  exclusively  at  the  North.  Any  quantity  of  fresh  hides 
may  be  purchased  in  ICississippi.  The  terra  Japanica  can  be^cultivated  ;  the  su- 
mach grows  wild  in  abundance;  the  oak  bark  will  be  at  our  hand  in  the  woods 
for  generations  to  come;  the  vaionia  not  and  cork  tree  bark,  if  needed,  can  be 
imported  as  cheaply  into  Mississippi  as  Massachusetts  :  and  for  all  articles,  the 
manufactured  brogan  could  be  exchanged  at  a  profit.  We  are  informed  that  with 
(1500  a  very  good  tannery  might  be  established.  Certainly,  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  can  be  no  (joubt  of  a  handsome  return  on  the  investment,  especial- 
ly if  connected  with  a  shoe  factory.  Some  enterprising  citizen  will  take  up  this 
idea  and  make  a  fortune  for  himself. 

7.  STATISTICS  OP  SOUTflBRN  COTTON  FACTORIEa 

Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  whom  we  have  already  quoted  on  another  subject,  gives 
the  following  as  the  result  of  his  personal  examination  at  the  South  : 

The  Graniteville  Factorv,  in  Edgefield  District,  S.  C,  13  miles  north  of  Han- 
burg,  contains  9,345  spindles,  and  300  looms,  and  all  the  machinery,  of  the  very 
best  kind  and  modern  improvements,  for  making  No.  14  sheetings  and  drilling 
The  building  is  of  solid  blue  granite,  350  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  two  stones 
high,  with  a  good  room  in  the  attic,  equal  to  half  a  floors  or  more.  The  picker 
room  is  also  stone,  separate  from  main  building,  two  stories  high.  Store  houses, 
offices,  two  chwrcbes,  a  school  house,  83  dwellings  of  wood,- and  all  the  fixings 
of  the  neatest  kind,  with  two  dams,  and  races  a  mile  long,  40  feet  head,  two  tar- 
biae  wheels,  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  a  hotel,  and  9,000  acres  of  land,  all  cost  $300,- 
000,  or  |32.44  for  each  spindle.  The  mills  in  Lowell  cost  from  $35  to  $38  a 
spindle.  A  steam  mill  at  Salem,  Mass.,  cost  $21  a  spindle  for  30,000  spindles, 
act  including  dwellings  for  operatives. 

QTbe  details  of  cost  at  Graniteville  are  as  fbllows : 
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JReal  estate, $12,222.35 

Canals  and  dams, .' 9,505.46 

Factory  buildingti, 00,144.57 

Water  wheels  and  flnmes,^. •. 6,049.12 

Shafting  and  gearing, 12,663.99 

Machinery, 121 ,754.03 

Fire  and  steam  apparatos, * * . . .  5,947.65 

Starting  up  mill,  ami  fnmiture, ' 3,587.96 

Saw  mill,  machine  shop.  Sec, 9,079.86 

Cord  clothing, 3,010.00 

Dwelling  houses, • « 43,^3.18 

Streeto  and  fences, 1,998.80 

Contingencies  not  yet  carried  to  proper  account, 3,307.49 

Margin  left  for  futufe  ezpenditures, 6,539.67 

Total, , t300|000.00 

The  boilding  is  warmed  by  steam  pines,  as  all  should  be. 

There  is  a  new  factory  at  Augusta,  (Georgia,  containing  about  the  same  amount 
of  machinery,  208  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high.  The  stairwaye 
of  each  are  in  projecting  towers  in  front.  Both  of  these  are  operated  with  whHe 
laborers,  natives  to  the  soil.  These  will  consume  ten  bales  a  day,  and  tarn  out 
10  to  12,000  yards  of  30  and  36  inch  sheetings  and  drillings.  Cotton  costs,  now* 
6^  eents  delivered.  Ayerage  wages  of  all  the  men,  women  end  children,  at 
Graniteville,  in  April  last,  $3.05  a  week.  Most  of  work  done  by  the  piece,  dum- 
ber of  hands,  300. 

At  Vancluse,  on  the  same  stream,  the  number  of  hands,  94.  Average  wages 
through  last  year,  $37.85  cents  per  day  of  12  hours  work.  Number  of  spindles, 
2,280,  and  43  looms,  makino^  8  ounce  Osnaburg  and  bundle  yarn.  Hands  em- 
ployed, U  men,  60  to  60  girls  from  10  to  25  years,  and  balance  boys  from  12  to 
20  years  of  sge.  Capital  in  the  factory  and  buildings  and  land,  counted  at  cost, 
on  a  second-hand  purchase  by  Cleoeraf  Jones,  the  present  owner,  $30,000,  and 
floating  capital,  $20,000.  The  building  is  granite,  40  feet  by  80,  four  stories  hiprfa, 
with  a  room  in  roof  equal  to  three-fourths  of  a  story,  and  stairway  in  projecting 
tower.  The  picking  room  separate,  20  ieet  by  40.  The  machinery  not  of  the 
most  modern  kind,  as  some  of  it  has  been  in  use  17  years.  In  1848,  the  wheel 
run  283)^  days,  end  used  367|404  lbs.  of  cotton,  excluding  waste,  costing  6  cents 
7.388  mills  per  pound,  making  $24,758.81,  and  made  71,615  lbs.  of  yarn  that 
netted  14  cents perpound,  and  295,789  lbs.  of  cloth,  or  59 1,579^  yards  that  netted  7 
cents  per  yard.  The  details  of  cost  of  this  was,  for  6,895)^  days*  picking,  &c., 
$2,266.39,  or  6.175  mills  per  pound. 

mills  per  lb. 

7,922    days' spinning, 6.933      $2,547.37 

2,246      *'     spooling  and  warping, 1.406  415.98 

l,450Ji  "      dressing. 2.132  630.24 

569      "     drawingin, 0.633  187.30 

4,937Ji'«      weaving, 9.360        2,76a64 

562      **     trimming  and  baling, 1,164  344.34 

1,114      «     hanking  and  bundling  yam, 4.953  354.75 

840^  **     machinist,  watch,  roller  coverer,  and  all  extra 

work, 1.559  572.90- 

Making  the  cost  of  labor  put  upon  cloth,  to  2  cents  9.361  mills 

per  lb.,  or  1  cent  4.681  mills  per  yard,  and  the  cost  of  labor 

on  yam,  1  cent  9.62  mills  per  lb.  to  which  add,  as  above,  cost 

of  cotton,  and  743  gallons  of  oil,  equal  to  2.471  mills  per 

lb.  of  cotton, 906:03 

Contingencies,  which  indnde  materials,^commissions,insurance 

upon  $20,000,  &c.,  and  is  equal  to  1  cent  1.305  mills  per  lb. 

of  cotton, 4,153.39 

Transportation  on  cotton  yam  and  cloth, 3.856        1,41 6.73 

73  barrels  of  flour  for  sizing,  chargeable  to  cost  of  cloth,. . . .  1.092       '   32330 

48  reams  of  paper,  chargeable  to  cost  of  yarn, 1.156  82.8(f 

Interest  on  $50,000  capital,  7  per  cent, 9.526       3,500.00 

Net  profits  above  all  cost  and  interest,  as  above, 7,826.81 
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Total  cost  of  cloth  per  lb.,  12  cents  4.999  mills,  or  6  cents  3.499  mills  per  yard. 
Total  cost  of  yarn,  11  cents  5.322  mills  per  lb. 

Ooe-fourth  of  the  cotton  used  was  short  staple  Nankin,  and  made  into  striped 
Osnabargs.  All  cloth  31  inches  wide,  8  oz.  to  the  yard.  Average  daily  consump- 
tion of  cotton,  1,398  lbs. 

All  the  hands,  except  a  few  men  who  are  unmarried,  and  all'that  can,  work  by 
the  piece.  Families  all  live  in  factory  honses,  rent  free,  and  cultivate  all  the  land 
they  choose  to  fence.  Greneral  Jones  has  been  here  nine  years,  and  no  case  of 
fever  among  hands.  The  mill  stopped  a  few  days  last  year  on  account  of  pnea- 
monia  among  the  operatives*  The  General  has  tried  both,  and  gives  preference 
to  white  labor.  At  Saluda  Factory,  near  Columbia,  all  operatives  are  black. 
DeKalb Factory,  at  Camden,  has  1,680  spindles  and  40  looms,  93  hands;  two- 
thirds  while  and  one- third  black.  Average,  1,200  lbs.  of  yarn  and  cloth  a  day, 
one-third  yarn  and  two-thirds  eight  ounce  Osnaburn.  Used  last  year,  353,681  lbs. 
cotton«  and  made  90,145  lbs.  of  yarn  and  234,055  lbs.  of  clothp-ruuning  mill 
288>^  days  of  11^  hours.  Size  of  building,  125  feet  by  29,  fonr  stories.  Aver- 
age wages  of  hired  blacks,  18^1^  cents  a  day.  They  board  themselves.  Wages  of 
whites,  13  to  26  cents,  and  weavers  by  the  piece — 18  cents  a  cut  of  33  yards,  and 
ftversge  about  3  cuts  a  day.  Weavers'  wages  of  the  last  month,  from  $9.90  to 
tl8  per  week. 

Marlborough  Factory,  near  Bennetville,  8.  C,  owned  by  Capt.  M.  Townsend, 
runs  1,000  spindles  on  coarse  yarns,  Nos.  5  to  10,  with  35  hands  from  10  years 
old  up,  averaging  51*90  a  week,  including  5  slaves,  counted  at  $8  a  month — con- 
sumes 500  bales  a  year,  ot  5  cents  a  pound,  and  naade  last  year  162,500  lbs.  yam. 
Average  value  at  home,  12}^  cents  per  lb.  Cost  of  production,  in  labor,  2j^  to 
2^  cents  per  lb.  Capital,  $'20,000  in  mill,  and  $5,000  floating.  Sells  about  a 
third  of  yarn  at  home,  and  balance  in  New  York.  Hands  all  work  by  the  day 
and  week,  and  included  in  average  cost  is  a  machinist  now  repairing,  whose 
ges  are  $9  a  week. 
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In  our  next  number  we  expect  to  publidi  the  full  particulars  of  the  Memphis, 
St  Louis  and  Holly  Springs  Conventions,  which  have,  <or  their  object,  the  exten- 
sion of  our  enterprise  both  East  and  Westward.  We  continue,  in  this  number, 
our  paper  on  Plank  Roads,  and  that  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

1.  TENNESSEE  RAILROADS. 

We  should  Bot  be  very  much  surprised,  says  the  Mountain  E^le,  to  see  a 
locomotive  enter  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  before  one 
penetrates  in  the  direction  of  Nashville.  We  were  up  the  line  a  short  distance, 
a  day  or  two  ago,  and  were  astonished  at  the  forward  state  of  the  work.  There 
are,  at  this  time,  a  force  of  four  hundred  hands  operating  on  the  first  sixteen 
miles  of  the  road,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Prichard,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work.  Gen.  Oreen,  the  contractor  of  the  road,  passed  through  our  town  on  Fri- 
day last^  on  his  way  North,  to  perfect  some  of  his  arrangements  for  the  elevation 
of  Dalton  and  the  improvement  of  East  Tennessee  and  North-western  Georgia. 
We  wish  him  the  most  abundant  success.  If  he  succeeds  in  efiectint;  one-half 
of  his  plans— we  do  not  mean  to  express  a  doubt  of  his  success.— wftt/oiUa  hU^ 
Ugtncer^ 

3.  ALABAMA  RAILROADS. 

The  Mobile  Register  says  :  We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcingthat  the  Di- 
rectors of  this  -Company  closed  a  contract  yesterday,  with  Messrs.  W.  D.  Ribdle 
A  Co.,  for  the  construction  of  seventeen  sections  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road :  commencin|r  at  the  Eight  Mile  Creek  and  extending  to  Cedar  BlufiP— a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-six  miles.  The  road  is  to  be  graded  and  timbered,  and  put  in 
condition  to  receive  the  iron  raiis^  at  the  cost  of  about  $160,090. 
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3.  MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD.— No.  8.» 

Second.— 7%«  Tracel  through^  and  Freight  Transportation. 

No  accurate  accoant  is  kept  of  tlie  number  of  pasaengera  annually  arrivinjr 

by  aUamboats,  in  New  Orleans,  from  points  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River; 

we  are,  therefore,  left  to  conjecture.    From  the  best  data  we  are  able  to  procure, 

however,  we  beliere  that  the  aggregate  of  arrivals  and  departures  will  be  found 

to  exceed  40,000  per  annum.     'Ihe  completion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R>iilroad 

will  afford  the  traveler,  destined  for  the  Gulf,  ^  choice  between  the  two  following 

routes: 

Diitanee.  Time.  Fare. 

From  Cairo  to  N.  Orleans,  by  Steamboat,. . .  1,012  miles.    84  (o  96  honrs.    $15.00 

to  Mobile,  by  Railroad. 470     ♦*         24  •'  10.00 


t€  H 


Difference  in  favor  of  Mobile, 542     "         60  to  72     "  $5.00 

Or,  if  destined  for  New  Orleans^ 

Di«tanee.  Time.  Fare. 

By  Railroad,  from  Cairo  to  Mobile, 470  miles.  24  hours.  .$10.00 

By  Steamboat,  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans,. .  175     "  16     »'  5.00 

Total, 645     "  40     "  $1.5.00 

X^aviiig  a  difference  in  favor  of  tho  route  via  Mobile  of  367  miles  in  distance, 
and  44  to  56  hours  in  time,  at  the  same  rales  of  fare. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohiu  Railroad  must,  therefore,  when  finished,  inevitably  attrutjc 
and  monopolize  the  whole  of  this  immense  travel.  Not  only  thi?,  but  thuusauds 
who  are  deterred  from  visiting  the  Gulf  by  the  perils  of  .Mississippi  navigation, 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  existence  of  railroad  facilities,  to  enjoy  the  delight- 
ful  winter  climate  of  the  tropics.  The  tide  of  travel  between  New  York  and  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico,  would  tend  more  and  more  to  the  route  of  this  road,  as 
the  different  lines  of  railway  now  progressing  north  and  east  of  Cincinnati  should 
be  completed.  From  these  circumstances  we  hazard  little  in  the  assertion,  that 
the  number  of  passengers  to  ba  conveyed  over  the  whole  length  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  would  reach  nearly  50,003  per  annum. 

Could  this  road  compete  profitably  with  the  Misitissippi  River  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  heavy  freight?  We  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Fortunately  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  fourteen  years  in  railroad  building,  in  the  United  States,  aHbrd« 
ample  material  for  our  guidance,  in  entering  upon  new  undertakings.  We  are  no 
longer  compelled  to  advance  new  theories,  for  the  results  of  all  previous  experi- 
ments are  before  us.  From  these  we  can  ins'itute  correct  coipparisons,  and 
illustrate  the  advantages  of  particular  routes.  There  are  several  railroad  lines, 
in  the  United  S:ate8,  that  come  in  direct  competition  with  river  routes,  and  some 
of  these  are  sufficiently  analogous  to  enable  us  to  form  a  safe  judgment,  from 
their  success,  of  the  prospects  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  Western  Roilroad,  from  Boston  to  Albany,  furnishes  a  most  striking 
example  of  the  success  of  railroad  competition  against  formidable  odds.  I'his 
road  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1841,  at  a  cost  of  over  $d,50<),000,  and  is  156  miles 
in  length.  It  gives  to  produce  reaching  Albany, from  the  west,  the  choice  of 
two  markets:  New  York,  160  miles  distant,  without  changing  freight,  by  the 
'^safest  river  navigation  iu  the  world;'*  or  Boston,  nearly  the  same  distance  by 
railroad,  with  the  additional  cost  of  removing  the  produce  from  canal  boat^  to 
tho  cars.  What  has  been  the  consequence?  Witness  the  rapid  and  steady 
increase  of  the  revenues  upon  this  road  since  its  completion,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  from  freights: — 
Years.  Receipts.  Expenses.  Net  fncome.  Dividends. 

184-2 $5ia,r)S8  $26G.6'20  $24fi,06S  

1B43 573,883  26.1,826  iJ9O,037  

1844 75.%753  314,074  439,679  3  per  cent. 

1845 813,480  370,621  44*2,859  5 

1846  (II  months)...         878,417  412,679  46.5,738  6 

lt47 1,325,336  676,689  64^,647  8 

1818 725,000  prob'ly    .. 

*  Contlnatd  from  October  oumber. 
32  VOL.  I. 
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Witness  also,  the  effsct  of  this  roftd  upon  the  growth  of  Boston,  as  compared 
with  New  York: 

Populaiion  of  New  York  in  1830. . .  203,007 

"  "  1840. . .  312,710  Increase  in  10  years  54  |>er  cent. 

«  "  1845...  371,102  "  6     *'     18>^      ^ 

"  Boston        1830...       61,392 

1840. . .       85,000  •*  lO"     «•     37         " 

1845...  114,366  "  6     «     35         '« 

From  this,  we  see  that  while  the  ratio  of  increase  has  declined  in  New  York, 
since  the  completion  for  the  Western  Railroad,  from  54  to  37  per  cent,  for  ten 
yeors,  the  ratio  of  Boston  has  increased  from  37  to  70  per  cent  for  the  same 
period.  The  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  has  increased,  in  the  latter  city,  in 
like  proportion  ? 

Year.  Real  Estate.  Personal.  Total. 

1830 $36,963,000  rM,104,20a  |61,067,200 

1840 58,577,8U0  32,248,600  9 1 ,826,400 

1845 81,991,400  63,957,300  135,948,700 

This  shows  an  advance  in  the  ratio  of  100  per  cent.,  since  1840.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  wonderful  prosperity  is  chiefly  owing  to  her  railroad  communi- 
cation with  the  West  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  cost  of  this  work— equal  to 
the  sum  required  to  construct  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  is  three  times 
its  length — it  has  yielded  a  fine  profit  from  the  beginning;  and,  as  shown  by  the 
table,  the  stock  is  becoming  more  and  more  valuuble  every  year. 

The  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  railroads  afford  further  illustration,  nearer 
home,  of  the  value  of  similar  enterprises,  whether  we  regard  them  as  objects  for 
the  investment  of  capital,  or,  in  their  higher  bearings,  as  powerful  agents  in  stim- 
ulating the  growth  and  developing  the  natural  resourses  of  the  regions  through 
which  they  pass.  At  Augusta,  as  at  Albany,  we  find  a  navigable  river  and  a 
railroad  competing  for  the  transportation  of  the  produce  arriving  there,  and  with 
like  fesalts.  Although  every  bale  of  cotton  shipped  from  Augusta  by  railroad 
to  the  seaboard  pays  a  freight  of  one  dollar  and  a  heavy  drayage  tax,  which  is 
avoided  by  the  boats,  while  the  freight  by  the  latter  is  only  fifty  cents  per  bale, 
we  find  that  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  has^  proved  the  more  successful  com- 
petitor, and  receives  the  largest  share.  Of  the  total  amount  of  134,302  bales 
of  cotton  received  in  Charleston  by  the  railroad  in  1847,  73,149  bales  were  from 
Hamburg  and  Augusta.  About  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  at  the  two  places  last 
namedy-now  go  forward  by  railroad  to  that  city,  and  the  tendency  in  that  direc* 
tion  is  annually  increasing.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  cotton  reaching 
Charleston  by  this  road  in  1847,  was  (owing  to  the  short  crop  in  Georgia  and 
Carolina)  62,o33  bales  less  than  in  1846,  the  receipts  of  the  Company  were  $66,- 
494.05  greater  than  for  that  year,  and  the  n^  revenue  increased  $72,722.78. 
Much  of  this  gain  was  in  up  freights,  destined  for  North  and  East  Alabama ;  and, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  some  portion  of  it  for  places  immediately  up  the 
rivers  emptying  into  Mobile  Bay.  Need  we  stronger  proof  of  the  fact  that 
freight  will  abandon  the  water  for  land  conveyance,  whenever  railroad  facilities 
are  offered?  That  northern  capitalists  are  satisfied  of  this,  is  manifest  from 
their  readiness  to  invest  a  large  amount  in  building  a  railroad  parallel  to  the  Hud- 
son River,  thus  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  railroads  over  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances  of  river  navigation. 

The  length  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  be  about  470  miles.  The 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  New  Orleans  by  water  is  1,012 
miles.  From  a  report  of  Thomas  Allen,  Esq.,  to  the  Chicago  Convention  of  July, 
1847,  we  obtain  the  actual  cost  of  the  trips  of  three  steamers  plying  between  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans  : 


Steamer  I ,  of  349  tons,  run  at  an  expense  of  $143  50  per  day. 

**       M ,    886        *t  "  '*  355  00 

W ,    498        "  ♦•  ♦*  325  OQ       " 


ti 


Total,       1,633  $823  50 

Estimating  these  three  steamers  with  an  aggregate  tonnaffe  of  1,633  tons,  to 
convey,  on  an  average,  an  aggregate  of  1,800  tons  cargo  to  New  Orleans,  at  the 
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«06t  of  $B'}3  50  pef  day,  we  should  hare  for  a  trip  of  4i  days  (the  usual  time 
required  between  Cairo  and  New  Orleans),  a  total  of  ;|3,705  75.  Adding  to  this, 
for  one  day  in  port,  loading  and  unloading,  at,  say  half  the  running  expenses, 
$411  75,  would  make  the  whole  cost  $4,117  50  for  the  trip.  At  a  cost  of  60  per 
ton,  for  building  1^33  tons,  we  have  $97,980  as  their  value,  which  is  below  the 
average.  This  would  give  $16,330  per  annum  as  the  depreciation  in  value,  sup- 
posing the  steamers  to  last  six  yearn.  Including  these  items,  we  should  have  as 
the  cost  of  transporting  1,800  tons  of  freight  to  New  Orleans  by  water — 

Running  expenses  of  the  trip, ^4,117  50 

Wear  and  tear  of  hulls,  &c.,  Ac, 408  00 

Insurance  on  dq^  one-half  value, 50  00 

Total $4,575  50 

Being,  without  fractions,  $2  54  per  ton.  This  approximation  would  require  a 
considerable  addition  in  practice,  for  the  delays  ana  accidents,  loss  of  trips,  Ac, 
&.C.,  to  wjiich  steamers  are  liable  on  the  Mississippi,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  with  any  accuracy.  Supposing,  however,  these  causes  to  increase  the 
cost  one-fourth,  the  total  would  be  $3  17  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  transporting  freight  over  the  following  railroads  was,  in  1847— 

Georgia  Rajlrosd,  1,679  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  average  load  drawn  per  engtne,  38i  ions. 
Baltimore  fc  Ohio,  1,153  u  «•  «t  4l|    *« 

Western,  1,334  «<  «.  «t  ...     <* 

Which  includes  '*  maintenance  of  way,"  and  all  other  expenses  incident  to  these 
roads.  On  the  two  former,  owing  to  imperfect  construction,  and  the  use  of  the 
flat  rail  on  the  earlier  portions  of  the  route,  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  is  un- 
usually large.  If  we  deduct  this  excess,  and^  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, the  expensive  chorge  for  horse  power  with  which  it  is  burdened,  we  shall 
have  for  that  road  a  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  0.947,  in  trains  of  41|  tons  per 
engine.  On  that,  as  well  os  on  the  Western  Railroad,  grades  of  over  eighty  feet 
to  the  mile  are  used,  while  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Troost,  that  the  grade  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road  need  nowhere  exceed  forty  feet  to  the  mile.  Assuining 
that  an  engine  of  the  second  class  would  draw  a  load  of  fifty  tons  net  freight, 
OTor  a  grade  of  eighty  feet  to  the  mile,  without  difficulty,  one  of  the  same  power 
would  move  ninety  tons  over  a  grade  of  forty  feet  with  ease  ;  and  an  engine  of 
the  first  class  would  pull  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  tons  over  the  same  grade, 
with  like  facility. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  completed. 
Applying  the  advantages  which  it  will  possess  over  the  roads  ^bofore  mentioned, 
in  its  straight  line  and  easy  grades ;  and  assuming  ninety  tons  as  the  average 
freight  drawn  per  engine,  we  have  as  the  cost  of  transporting  one  ton  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Mobile,  at  .44*2  per  mile,  omitting  decimals,  $2  03 
per  ton.  Or,  if  the  ratio  per  mile  be  one-half  greater  than  the  above,  owing  to 
increase  of  tonnage,  we  should  have  .663,  or  $3  12  per  ton.  This  estimate, 
which  is  about  half  the  actual  cost  of  freight  transportation  on  the  Western 
Riilroad,  will  not,  we  are  convinced,  be  found  too  low. 

It  is  contended  by  many,  that,  as  freight  destined  for  the  Gulf  must  be  brought 
from  the  Upper  J^ississippi  and  Ohio  by  steamb  )ats  to  the  northern  terminus, 
when  once  aboard  it  would  remain  there,  and  float  on  to  New  Orleans,  in  prefer- 
ence to  stopping  half  way,  to  be  transported  by  railroad  cars.  That  the  railroad 
would  intercept  all  such  freights,  we  do  not,  of  course,  assert.  That  it  would 
divert  a  large  portion^  enough  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  roads  in  the 
Union,  we  firmly  believe.    But  what  is  the  case  at  present? 

The  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  into  the  port  of  St.  Louis  for  1846,  was,  as 
we  gather  from  published  statistics — 

Prom  Illinois  River 446 

"     Upper  Mississippi 663 

"     Missouri 256 

1,365 

These  sieimers  were  of  light  draught,  and  terminated  their  voyages  at  St. 
Louif.    At  this  point  they  deposited  their  cargoes,  and  received  return  freights. 
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The  arrivals  from  New  Orleans  for  the  same  year,  were  395  eteamers  of  ^^JK^^ 
tonnage,  that  likewise  loaded  and  discharged  their  cargoes  at  St.  Loais.  The 
down  cargoes  of  these  395  steamers  were  mostly  made  ap  of  produce,  Ac., 
brought  into  St.  Louis  from  above  by  the  smaller  craft  before  mentioned.  Thus^ 
wo  see  that  the  largest  share  of  Upper  Mtssiostppi  freight  passing  Columbus, 
Kentucky,  to  and  from  New  Orleans,  is  transhipped  once  at  St.  Louis.  This  city 
being  only  170  miles  above,  it  will  be  easy,  when  the  railroad  is  completed,  to 
transfer  the  shipping  point,  and  extend  the  trips  of  these  light  draft  steamers  to 
Ooiumbus.  So  with  regard  to  the  Ohio.  Navigation  is  frequentiy  interrupted 
above  the  mouth  for  'he  larger  class  of  boats,  and  much  freight  passiog  that  river 
is  transferred  from  one  boat  to  another,  before  reaching  its  oestinatioo.  The 
construction  of  this  road  would  result  in  the  formation  of  steamboat  lines,  con- 
necting with  all  important  poiuts  above  on  the  two  rivers;  and  these,  ere  loog» 
would  in  turn  give  place  to  tributary  railways,  uniting  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and 
other  cliief  cities  of  the  West,  to  the  Gulf  by  an  unbroken  chain. 

The  Georgia  Railroad  transports  grain  171  miles  for  8  cents  per  bushel,  and 
merchandise  at  an  average  of  *25  cents  per  100  pounds;  which  yields  a  profit  of 
9  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  besides  paying  interest  on  a  considerable  debt. 

The  usual  freight  charges  between  S*.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  by  water,  are 
about  lii  cents  per  bushel,  on  corn  and  grain  ;  for  flour,  pork, ikc,  40(o50 cents 
per  barrel ;  and  from  20(9'i5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  merchandise  shipped  by 
weiijht. 

The  total  exports  of  eight  leading  articles  of  Western  products,  from  New 
Orleans,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1847,  were  as  follows : 

Flour.  Pork.         Baron.  Lard.  Beef.  Lend.        I^lsky.  Com. 

Bbls.  Bbls.  Hhdr.  Keg«.  Bbls.  Pigs.  Bblt.  8«rk*. 

],3ir»,500     230,520     «5,904     907,977      51,996     624,958     63,259      2,520,813 

Allowing  (bat  only  one-fourth  of  the  above  products  would  be  transferred 
from  the  river  to  the  railroad,  we  should  have  from  this  source — 

Flour.  Pork.         Raron.  Lard.  Beef.  Lead.  Whiskjr.         Corn. 

329.875       57,630       6,476       226,994       12,999       156,964       15,815       630,203 

4.  PLANK  ROADS.— No.  1. 

[This  subject,  so  Interestlnf^  to  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  we  are  anxious  to 
present  fully  before  our  readers  in  this  and  the  three  or  four  following  numbers  of  the  Review. 
The  material  before  us  is  ahuntlant.  When  at  Memphis,  In  July  last,  we  learned  that  a  con- 
tract had  been  niaile  for  a  plank  road  from  that  city  to  Holly  Sprinj^,  and  that  great  adran- 
tsfes  were  expected  from  it  The  following  is  from  the  Macon  Messenger^  and  will  be 
continued. — Ed.] 

J^Uisrt.  Editors — ^I  observe  that  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  A  Mes- 
sencjer  you  have  prepared  your  readers  to  receive  Romething  from  me  on  the 
subject  of  plank  roads.  I  fear  you  have  led  them  to  anticipate  too  much.  All 
Hie  iuformation  in  my  possession,  worth  addinj^  to  the  general  stock  already  in 
pos<e?*sion  of  the  public,  will  occupy  but  little  space  in  your  columns,  and  may 
fall  far  short,  in  interest,  of  the  anticipations  you  have  excited.  Such  as  it  is.  I 
give  it  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  is  the  result  of  my  personal  examination 
and  inquiry  into  the  subject  at  those  points  where  the  system  has  been  more 
extended  in  this  country — I  allude  to  tne  State  of  New  "i  ork,  and  particularly 
to  the  city  of  Utica,  an^  other  cities  and  towns  in  that  region. 

Plank  roads  are,  at  the  present  time,  claiming  a  large  share  of  the  public 
attention,  especially  at  the  North  and  "West.  Tliough  we  have,  as  yet,  no  ex- 
anipk's  of  this  description  of  improvement  in  Georgia,  we  may  safely  predict 
that  a  people  who  have  expended  twelve  millions  of  dollars  in  as  many  years, 
who  have  six  hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  actual  operation,  and  who  are  press- 
ing other  and  equally  imj)ortant  improvements  to  a  speedy  completion,  will  not 
be  found  far  behind  in  this  general  movement.  The  face  of  the  country  is  so 
favorable  to  the  construction  of  these  roads — timber  is  so  abundant— can  be 
afford«'d  so  cheaply  and  conveniently,  and  of  such  superior  quality,  that  the 
attempt  to  construct  this  class  of  improvements  will  be  made,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Though  I  may  not  be  able,  therefore,  to  add  much  to  the  general  stock 
of  infonnation  ;  and  though  I  cannot  undertake  the  production  of  an  elaborate 
ossay  on  the  subject,  it  ■will  give  mc  pleasure  to  give  others  tie  resnlts  of  my 
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observation  and  examination  of  the  system,  as  I  found  it  in  practical  opera* 
tion. 

Plank  roads  were  first  used  in  Russia,  and  were  introduced  into  Canada  by- 
Lord  Sydenham,  while  Governor  of  the  Provinces.  In  the  last  nine  years,  up- 
ward of  five  hundred*  miles  of  these  roads  have  been  constructed.  They  are 
there  laid,  with  white  or  soft  pine,  a  material,  apparently,  very  indifferently 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

From  Canada,  they  were  introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  the  first  road 
built  in  New  York,  was  that  from  Syracuse  to  Central  Sijuare,  which  went  into 
operation  in  July,  1846.  The  success  which  attended  this  enterprise  led  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  system,  until  it  is  now  stated  that  there  are  in  operation 
and  in  progress  upward  of  one  hundred  plank  roads  ;  and  new  companies  are 
constantly  forming  under  the  ^neral  Plank  Road  Law,  a  copy  of  which  I  here- 
with submit  for  your  examination. 

A  few  of  the  roads  in  operation  and  commenced  are  the  following— though  I 
do  not  pretend  to  very  great  accuracy  in  giving  their  lengths : 


Little  Falls  to  Newport 10  miles. 

Schenectady  to  Saratoga 21 

Borne  to  Turin 20. 

"      to  Pulaski 

Oswego  to  Syracuse 

to  Sterling. 


Syracuse  to  Central  Square. ...  17  miles. 

IJtica  to  Rome 15  « 

"     toBridgewater 18  " 

"     toSherbome 40  " 

"     toWaterville 23  " 

"     to  Mohawk 13  " 

Ilion  to  Unadella  Forks "      I       "      to  Hastings 

"      to  Cedarville 8  "      *       "      to  Hannibal 

From  Oswego  to  Rome,  and  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse  by  way  of  Central 
Square,  are  the  longest  roads  yet  constructed  ;  several  short  roads  act  as  feeders 
to  these,  one  or  two  of  which  have  been  mentioned  above. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact,  and  well  worth  mentioning,  that  three  or  four  of  the 
roads  above  mentioned  are  between  points  already  connected  by  railroads,  and 
some  of  them  also  by  canals ;  which  certainly  would  appear  to  afford  every 
desiral)le  facility  in  the  way  of  transportation — the  railroaos  affording  speed  and 
comfort  to  the  traveler,  ana  the  canals  furnishing  transportation  at  low  rates  of 
charge.  But  there  appear  to  be  certain  circumstances  and  seasons  of  the  year, 
when,  with  good  road!s  to  travel  upon,  the  farmer  prefers  to  place  his  produce 
upon  his  wagon,  and  if  the  distance  is  not  too  great,  to  drive  to  market  and  to 
become  his  own  agent  or  factor ;  and  more  especially,  if  he  is  in  the  least  removed 
from  tlie  canal  or  railroad.  This  may  be  more  strikingly  the  case  at  the  North 
than  here,  as  the  long  suspension  of  field  operations,  from  the  duration  and 
severity  of  the  cold,  makes  an  occasional  trip  to  market  rather  a  recreation  to 
the  farmer  or  his  sons  than  otherwise  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt,  Uiat  within  mode- 
rate distances,  and  with  the  facilities  of  plank  roads,  the  result  would  be  the 
same  at  the  South,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  road  from  Schenectady  lo  Saratoga  is  of  this  description,  running  parallel 
and  adjacent  to  the  Schenectady  and  Saratoga  railroad  ;  aiid  a  line  of  stages  is  at 
this  moment  running  upon  the  plank  road  in  opposition  to  the  railroad.  It  is 
true,  that,  in  this  case,  the  ra  Iroad  is  in  such  bad  order  as  to  deter  many  persons 
from  traveling  upon  ii.  This  plank  road  is  not  complete,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
carrying  persons  through  (dis'^ance  tweuty-one  miles)  for  fifty  cents. 

The  proprietor  of  the  line  of  stages  on  this  rond  informed  me  that  the*  result  of 
his  experience  in  staging  on  plank  roads  was,  that  a  team  of  horses  would  perform 
nine  miles  on  hour,  including  stops,  or  ten  miles  traveling  time,  with  the  «am« 
ease  to  themselves  that  they  could  perform  six  miles  on  a  ^ood  summer  road.  He 
further  staled,  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  no  description  of  road  on  which  a 
horse  traveled  with  as  much  ease  to  himself  as  on  plank  roads,  adding,  that  there 
was  a  slight  elasticity  which  was  highly  favorable  to  the  motion  and  ease  of  the 
horse. 

I  discovered,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject ;  others  maintain* 
ed,  with  less  show  of  reason,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  plank  roads,  instead  of  being 
elastic,  were  more  rigid  than  common  earth,  gravel,  or  even  macadamized  roads, 
and  that  by  Ion?  use  upon  a  plank  road,  a  horse  lost  his  own  elasticity  of  limb, 
and  became  stiffened.  But  if  this  latter  effect  ever  takes  place,  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  it  is  rather  the  result  of  the  high  speed  at  which  they  are  too  fre- 
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quently  driven,  than  from  any  faalt  in  this  kind  of  road.  Indeed,  I  heard  the 
remark  often,  that  you  never  know,  or  are  aware  bow  fust  you  are  getting  for- 
ward on  a  plank  road,  in  consequence  of  the  comparative  smoothness  of  the  track 
and  the  steady  and  regular  pace  of  the  horse,  until  examining  your  watch,  you 
probitbly  find  yourself  at  your  journey's  end  much  sooner  than  yon  anticipated — 
this  is  at  least  the  case  with  new  beginners— and  I  was  told  that  overdriving  from 
the  causes  above  mentioned,  was  very  common  with  ail. 

The  road  from  Uiica  to  Rome,  is  another  of  those  which  run  parallel  and  adja- 
cent to  railroads;  and  in  this  case,  parallel  and  adjacent  to  one  of  the  best  rail- 
roads in  ihe  country,  viz,,  the  Utica  and  Syracuse  railroad,  over  which  passes 
six  passenger  trains  a  day  each  way;  and,  in  addition  to  this«  the  plank  road  is 
also  parallel  and  adjacent  to  the  best  canal  in  the  country^  viz.,  the  Erie  canal  ; 
so  that  here,  we  have  a  plank  road,  railroad  and  canal,  in  mutual  opposition. 

This  road  (the  Utica  and  Rome;,  is  not  yet  eomplete~vabout  one-third  of  its 
lengtli  remaining  to  be  constructed.  The  estimated  cost*  including  grading, 
superstructure,  bridging,  toll  houses,  and  every  thing  complete,  is  estimated  at 
1 2,00J  per  mile.  As  near  as  1  could  learn,  the  averoge  cost  is  about  $1 ,500.  The 
most  expensive  road  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  is  that  from  Ilion  to  Cedar- 
ville,  length  eight  miles^  cost  jft2,200  per  mile.  This  road  is  located  along  the 
valley,  and  occasionally  precipitous  slopes  of  a  mountain  stream,  and  sometimes 
it  was  found  necessary  to  divert  the  stream  from  its  bed  into  a  new  channel,  and 
occasionally  also  to  cross  and  recross  it.  The  descent,  in  the  eight  miles  of  road, 
is  700  feet,  the  maximum,  however,  being  six  inches  and  five-eighths  in  a  rod,  or 
sixteen  and  a  half  feet. 

This  is  a  much  lower  maximum  than  is  common,  or  even  desirable  ;  as  twelve 
inches  in  sixteen  and  a  half  feel  makes  a  very  good  road:  and  I  traveled  upon  plank 
roads  with  inclinations  of  one  foot  in  ten,  but  it  was  the  intention  of  the  compa- 
nies on  whose  roads  these  inclinations  were  founds  to  grade  them  to  an  easier  rate. 
I  would  suggest  one  foot  in  sixteen  and  a  half,  as  a  proper  medium  between  too 

freat  outlay  for  grading,  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  steep  grades  upon  the  other, 
discovered  no  tendency  or  liability  of  the  horses  to  slip  qu  steeper  inclinations, 
as  the  planks,  being  laid  cross-wise,  afford,  perhaps,  the  very  best  foothold  of  any 
road  in  use  ;  but  the  counteracting  efiect  of  gravity  will  be  seriously  felt  by  adopt- 
ing a  much  higher  standard,  or,  in  other  words^  a  mjuch  steeper  grade  than  one 
foot  in  sixteen  and  a  half. 
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From  Haefie  &  Brotbbes,  of  N«w  York,  tbroogb  J.  B.  Steel,  New  Orleans,  ws  bavo 
received : 

1.  History  of  the  Jinuriean  BihU  Society  from  Its  organization  to  the  present  tlmr,  by  W.  F. 
Strickland,  Introduction  by  Dr.  Rice  of  Cincinnati,  wilb  a  portrait  of  Hon.  Ellas  BoQdinol,tbe 
first  Prenident.    1849. 

Tbls  Is  a  handsome  volnme  of  500  paces,  and  Is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  fiiblkal  lit- 
erature. It  embraces  a  wide  period  of  time,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  varlons  editions  of  tbt 
Bible  In  ouf  own  and  all  other  languages,  and  much  that  Is  interesting  In  regard  to  the  missloa 
cause,  and  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  all  over  the  world. 

2.  Southsy't  eommoH  Place  Book,  Vol.1.  1849.  The  literary  puUic  will  hail  this  work 
with  great  pleasure,  and  find  in  Its  pages,  under  several  hundred  diflfbrent  heads,  arraaged 
reflections.  In  the  able  and  learned  manner  of  Mr.  Boathey^upon  subjects  of  history,  biography, 
politics,  travels,  political  economy,  4bc.,  constituting  in  itself  a  perfea  encyclopedia  of 
knowledge. 

3.  History  of  the  Comtituent  Assembly  of  France,  from  May,  1848,  by  J.  F.  Cochran.  Eeq. 
1849.  Wiiilpt  the  French  Revolution  is  so  fresh  a  topic,  and  the  destinies  of  France  so  roucb 
a  matter  of  Bpeculation.  this  work  will  be  greedily  sought.  The  author  having  been  present 
during  the  whole  sitting  of  this  extraordinary  Assembly,  has  supplied  the  volume  from  bis 
notes.  *(To  follow  the  Assembly,"  he  says,  ^•through  Its  etrugeles — to  mark  Ihe  men  who 
Influenced  Us  career  for  good  or  for  evil — such  is  the  task  into  which  the  aaibor  (bund  hinwetf 
almost  insensibly  drawn  .^  The  work  sketches  .the  different  public  men  of  France  In  a  life-like 
manner,  and  gives  tbe  history  of  tbe  parties  and  meawres  to  which  tbsy  aie  respectively* 
weddsA. 
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4.  LyeWs  Travis  in  the  UDlted  8tat«i — a  second  visit  to  the  United  States  of  North  America 
in  3  Tolii.  1849.  The  distinguished  sclenttUt  repatatlon  of  Mr.  Lyeli  has  made  his  name 
familiar  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  our  own  country,  over  which 
he  traveled  twice,  publishing  at  each  time  itorksupon  our  society,  manners,  progress,  &c.,  hi 
the  spirit  of  a  liberal  and  enlightelted  observer.  The  present  volumes  should  be  read  by  every 
American  citizen,  who  will  find  in  them  matter  In  regard  to  our  country,  in  a  hundred  partic- 
ulars, to  be  found  in  no  work  by  native  writers.  Mr.  Lyell  looks  at  things  with  the  eye  of  a 
philosopher,  and  if  he  is  someiimeir  at  fault.  It  may  be  said  of  him-,  he  is  less  so  than  any  other 
foreign  writer  upon  <Hir  country.  He  is  well  remembered  at  the  South,  where  he  spent  some 
time,  and  in  New  Orleam  i(nd  Louisiana  especially.  The' parts  of  his  volumes  which  refer  to 
OS  are  doubly  interesting,  and  he  pays  a  Just  tribute  to  our  departed  fellov-citlzens,  the  lamented 
Carpenter  and  Wilde. 

5.  Tjfpet,  or  Four  Montks  in  the  Marquesas.  184i).  This  iff  a  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Mel- 
ville's work,  with  a  sequel,  called  for  by  the  extraordinary  popularity  It  has  attained.  With 
all  the  attractiveness  of  elevated  romance,  it  gives  truthful  views  of  lift  in  the  far  distant 
isles  of  the  sea. 

6.  Union  of  Church  and  State,  by  Baptist  Wriotbesly  Noel,  A.  M.  1849.  This  volume 
upon  a  subject  so  interesting  In  a  political  point  of  view,  hon  beeti  reviewed  in  the  Southern 
Quarterly,  vrMtb,  after  considerable  critictsm,  admits,  nWell  does  it  now  become  the  English 
statesmen  and  churchmen  to  ponder  Mr.  NoeFs  words,  *  thougbtftil,  Just  and  religious  progress 
is  the  only  condition  of  our  safety.*  '* 

7.  History  of  JuUms  C^sar,  by  Jacob  Abbott. 

8.  History  of  Maria  Jtntoinette,  by    do. 

9.  The  Magie  of  Kindness,  or  the  Wondrous  Story  of  the  good  Huan,  with  Illustrations. 

10.  Scenes  where  the  Tempter  has  Triumphed. 

11.  Rttribution,  or  the  Vale  of  Shadows,  by  Emma  Southworth. 

12.  Harper's  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

It  may  be  said  of  every  publication  from  the  house  of  Harpers,  that  it  is  finished  in  the 
finest  style  of  the  most  approved  book  publishing.  In  regard  to  the  Life  of  C^sar  and  of  Maria 
JhUoinettetXhe  highest  elegance  of  execution  is  reached,  and  of  binding.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  beautiful,  and  young  persons  will  be  much  interested.  The  Magie  of  Kindness 
has  a  fine  moral  tone,  and  commends  itself  to  parents,  whilst  the  Scenes  where  the  Tempter  has 
Triumphed,  persons  at  every  period  of  life  and  in  every  pursuit,  will  find  instruction  and  profit 
from  the  stirring  and  striking  incidents  portrayed.  Iletribution,  i(-e.,  is  a  novel  by  an  American 
lady,  a  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  many  of  its  points,  as  the  author  tells  us,  ««not  un- 
founded on  fact.**  Mr.  Harper's  Catalogue  will  be  valuable  to  all  desirous  of  purchasing  a 
library,  and  can  be  had  gratis  by  anv  one  who  may  order  it  from  the  House. 

13.  From  S.  Haet,  senV.,  Charleston,  we  receive  parts  1, 9  and  3  of  the  Baptist  Cycloprndia^ 
or  Dictionary  of  Itaptist  Biography,  llibliography,  Antiquities,  History,  Chronology,  Theology, 
Polity  and  Literature,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Haynes.  Charleston.  1849.  To  be  published  in 
monthly  parts,  at  25  cents  each,  or  %$  00  tot  the  whole  work,  In  24  parts  complete.  Hereafter 
we  shall  notice  fUily. 

PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

14.  Republication  Foreign  Reviews, 

London  Uuaterly,  ^ 

Edinburgh  Review,  /  $10  p«r  annum  for  the  firft  Reviews,  or  $3  for  any  one  ^ 

Westminster  do.  s.  Review.     New  Orleans,     Agents  J.  C.  Morgan  and 

North  British  do.  i  Weld  &  Co.  ; 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  3 
We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers,  Liomard,  Soott  Jb  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  the  last  num- 
bers of  each  of  these  valuable  works,  and  have  perused  them  with  the  usual  interest.  We 
luiow  of  no  publications  which  are  more  important  fbr  every  private  family  or  library  than 
these,  and  the  enterprising  publishers  deserve  the  most  liberal  support.  We  trust  that  the 
South  will  always  be  well  provided  with  such  literature. 

15.  Ifew  Orleans  Medical  Journal, 

16.  Hunt*s  Merchants^  Magazine,    September. 

17.  Western  Journal.    St.  Louis.    Tarver  tc  Risk.    September,  1849. 

18.  Southern  Literary  Messenger.     August.     Richmond,  Va. 

19.  Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil.     PhUadelphia. 

80.  Law  Reporter.    Boston.    August  and  September. 

21.  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art. 

V^  Rail  Road  Journal,    New  York.    Weekly. 

The  Medical  Journal  is  now  in  high  success,  and  with  able  collaborators.  Hunt,  for  Sep- 
tember,  has  a  curious  article  on  the  <*  Helix  as  a  Propeller  for  Steam  Vessels."  Will  the  Editor 
send  us  his  June,  July  and  August  numbers,  which  we  have  not  received.  The  Westsm  Jour* 
nal  seems  to  improve  at  each  new  issue,  and  Is  already  one  of  the  very  best  works  in  the  Union 
devoted  to  the  progress  of  industry.  The  Southern  Litorafy  Messenger  fbr  September  has  not 
retched  at.    The  AagOit  number  bM  «  splendid  artfclt  on  the  **  Panama  Rail  Way  ud  tlio 
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Gulf  of  Mexico/*  extrads  from  whkb  we  dmlgn  pablisliing  in  the  Sevlefr.  The  edilor*a  pa* 
per  on  *•  ProvinciaUfois  **  is  exceedingly  go^ML  Witbout  approring  tbe  riewii  of  PkinneT^ 
Plough^  Loom  and  Anvil^  we  repe&t  what  we  have  often  said,  it  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  tbe 
cause  espoused,  and  deserves  favor  witb  a  very  large  and  influential  class.  We  commeDd  ibe 
Lav  Reporter^  as  a  cheap  and  valuable  journaW-$3  per  annum. 
83.  AnintuU  Report  MereantiU  Library  Ji$9oeiation,     Boston.     1649. 

24.  OrUHvilU  Rail  Road  Company  Roport.  1849.  Tbe  Boston  MereantiU  Sodtty  bas 
114^  members,  has  added  579  volumes  to  its  library  last  year,  and  which  readies  5819  vulumta. 
lu  invested  funds  are  $16,000  in  amount.  Among  tbe  list  of  periodicals  in  ito  Reading  Room, 
we  do  not  see  our  Commercial  Review,  which  is  tbe  only  want  of  taste  we  can  discern  in  the 
Society's  proceedings !  I  This  is  fame— though,  by  the  way,  we  notice  our  Review  in  tbe  Cata- 
logues of  most  public  Libraries  in  the  Union.  We  thank  Judge  O^Neil  for  a  copy  of  his  Report, 
as  President  of  tbe  Greenville  Rail  Road  Company,  and  will  hereafter  draw  upon  bis  rtatistiea. 
Tbe  Jud;{e's  admirable  paper  on  Slave  Laws  in  Carolina  had  been  misplaced  but  has  come  to 
band,  and  its  publication  will  be  continued  in  the  Review. 

25.  A  few  Thought*  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  Statee^  by  W.  H.  Trescot,  Cbarlei- 
ton.     1849. 

26.  Orotic  before  the  Ath  July  Jieeociation  of  Charleeton^  by  W.  Porcher  MUcsi.     1849. 
We  have  perused  with  liveliest  interest  these  pamphlets.    Tbe  authors  were  college  mattt 

with  us,  and  the  reminiscences  of  alma  mater  cling  around  them.  They  were  ever  distinfuhbed 
in  every  effort  of  letters  or  oratory.  jJlma  mater  claims  them  witb  pride.  We  share  a  part 
of  that  pride,  in  matters  of  logic,  metaphysics  and  pure  reason, Trescot  ranked  highest.  In 
eloquence,  imagination,  poetry — what  the  world  calls  ••  genius  " — tbe  palm  was  Hiles^s.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  liave,  we  regret,  of  late,  appeared  too  little  in  public.  It  is  the  glory  of 
Carolina  to  have  many  such  sons. 

But  to  the  pamphlets.  ^'Thoughts  on  the  Foreign  PoUey  of  the  United  States**  are  in  tbe 
spirit  of  elevated  statesmanship  and  sound  diplomacy.  The  style  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  tbe 
subject,  and  is  defaced  by  no  tinsel  ornament.  We  have  noted  occasional  obscurities,  and  some 
passages  which  can  scarcely  be  defended  on  critical  canons.  But  for  this  we  have  not  tine. 
The  ideas  are  good.  In  some  respects  tbey  are  new.  Our  complaint  would  be  that  the  author 
stops  short  of  tbe  legitimate  conclusions  to  which  bis  reasonings  tend.  Perhaps  he  was  stag- 
gered by  them.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  national  uunority^ 
and  have  become  of  age  for  all  purposes  whatever.  What  Mr.  Lyell,  in  bis  travels  in  o«r 
country,  says  a  young  officer  desired  a  war  with  England  to  prove,  vis.,  that  we  are  a^  first  class 
poteer^  is  already  proved  and  admitted.  We  belong  to  tbe  family  of  nations,  and  have  a 
voice  in  everything,  and  a  potential  voice,  that  concerns  their  polity.  We  have  out-grown 
Gen.  Washington's  keep^at-home  doctrine.  Mr.  Trescot  has  not  succeeded  in  defining  tbe  ca*et 
in  which  we  should  and  should  not  interfere  in  European  politics.  The  tratb  is,  tbere  is  no 
line,  and  we  shall  soon  discover  that  we  have  more  to  do  with  Mr.  Guisot's  ^Balance  of  Power** 
doctrines  than  we  bad  flattered  ourselves.  If  ibe  Republic  bad  intended  tier  Chinese  policy  per- 
petual, she  ought  to  have  never  bartered  with  Na|>oleon  for  Ijouisiana !  With  that  ftceession 
began  bcr  growth,  her  ambition,  in  some  respects  her  arrogance.  8he  has  gosetoo  far  now  to 
stop  or  retreat.  She  sets  up  %  guardian  tenure  to  all  North  America  on  grounds  of  national 
defense.  Is  it  of  no  importance  to  her  liberiies  and  ber  defenses  whether  all  Europe  be  Repub- 
lican or  Cossack?  The  time  has  passed — the  iron  age  is  gone — glory,  and  power,  and  conquest 
have  succeeded  1  Mr.  Trescot  is  right  about  Cuba.  If  we  annex  her,  we  mast  have  JasMuca 
and  Havii,  etc.  He  is  wrong  when  he  supposes  her  independent  national  existeitce  possible. 
Small  Uepublics  cannot  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  great  ones.  As  a  Louisianian,  we  desire  no  an- 
nexation of  the  Island.  Upon  the  whole  Mr.  Trescot  is  a  bold  thinker,  and«  we  believe,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  rlfrht  side. 

Mr.  Miles's  Oration  is  a  finished  rhetorical  production.  In  style  it  is  nearly  fanltlesa.  Its 
sentiments  are  elevated,  dignified  and  patriotic  There  are  passages  of  fine  eloquent.  His 
portraiture  of  public  opinion  and  its  irresistible  might,  is  graphic.  We  admice  him  for  his  fa. 
dignant  and  noble  repudiation  of  the  utility  doctrine  of  those  who  would  tolerate  tlie  fftfflwt 
Proviso,  We  admire  him  for  tbe  chivalrous  sentiments  of  bis  eonclu8ion-<-«*Will  you  allow 
this  stab  to  be  made  at  the  great  principle  of  Constitutional  liberty,  for  which  one  fathers  strag- 
gled so  hard  for  eight  long  years,  aud  not  throw  your  whole  ntoral  weight  and  guard  before  ft. 
Or  is  that  principle  no  longer  as  dear  tons  as  it  was  to  the  men  of  tbe  revolution?  Or,  in  thte 
utilitarian  age,  is  all  principle  to  be  sneered  at  as  a «  metaphysical  alMtraetion,*  and  the  pro- 
foondest  question  in  politics  and  constitutional  law  to  be  settled  solely  on  the  basts  of  dollar* 
and  cents?  If  so  let  us  pause  and  reflect,  for  all  our  institutions,  our  liberties,  nay,  oar  very 
existence,  are  endangered." 
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A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OP  TRADE,  AGRICULTURE,  COMMEECB, 
COMMERCIAL  POLITY,  MA.NUPACTURE3,  IPfTERNAL 

IMPROVEMENTS,  &c. 

Pubiished  MoMIUy  in  the  Cit^  of  JVew  Orleans, 

* 

Terms  $5  per  annum,  In  advance. 

AdTocaliog  the  mtereflta  of  the  South  and  West,  the  Commercial  Rbtiew  w3I 
not  be  the  leu  mtadfal  of  the  great  iaterests  of  Trade,  Commerce  amo  Agu- 
CULTDRB  thpughoat  the  World — Commerce  in  its  various  and  mnltifona  t«ife- 
tions — in  its  History,  its  Laws,  and  its  Statistics ;  Commercial  commoditMs;  zeg^ 
olations  of  Trade,  inter-State  and  inter^Nationa)  \  Treaties  ;  Foreign  ibhl  Do- 
mestic Tariffs,  Excises  and  Posts ;  Marine  relations ;  Enterprises  of  CoauBorce, 
in  Shipping,  Canals,  Railroads  and  Steam  Navigation,  etc.;  M«cantyt 
Systems,  Codes,  Laws  and  Decisions,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  ;  Banking  la* 
surance.  Exchange,  Partnership,  Factorage,  Guarantee,  Brokerage,  Bankroptcy, 
Wreck,  Salvage,  Freights,  Privateering,  Marque  and  Reprisal,  Piracy,  Gtajnanr 
tine  and  Custom  House  Regulations,  etc.,  etc.;  Commercial  Ijtkratdrs  ao^ 
Biography. 

S;^  Persons  wishing  to  discontinue  their  subscriptions  to  the  Review,  ue  rsquind 
to  give  the  Publbheri,  Weld  &>  Co.,  three  months  notice. 

1:^8 ound  sets  of  Commercial  Review  complete  to  date,  6  volfmies,  for  aile  al  th4 
office  New  Orleans,  or  at  Charleston.    They  will  be  sent  to  any  point  on  aidcf; 

PROSPECTT7S  TO  THE  SEViiMTU  VOLUME. 

This  work  has  been  regularly  published  for  nearly  four  years.  Its  sooceM  has  been 
signal  throughout  the  whole  SmUhem  and  Western  CouMtry,  and  hs  aubscr^tioa  Sit 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased  there  and  in  other  sections  of  the  Union.  In  thts 
brief  period  it  has  gained  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  Southern  work,  and  the 
strongest  influence.  Complimentary  letters  and  notices  have  been  received  fimn  every 
source,  even  the  very  highest,  as  could  be  shown  did  space  permit*  The  OomMmxUU 
Review  has  advocated  and  upheld  the 

Cmimmmect  audi  Agirlcaltare  of  Um  SMitliem  aad  Wi 
and  exhibited  from  time  to  time  their  complete 

statistics. 


J.  D.  R  DE  BOW, 

COMSELLOR  &  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Having  made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  give  the  great  portion  of  hk 
attention  to  the  practice  of  Law,  which  he  has  resumed,  the  subacriber  will  attend 
to  any  business  from  this  or  other  Stales,  entrusted  to  his  charge,  whether  in  Lonia- 
iana  or  throughout  the  West  generally.  J.  D.  B.  Ds  Bow. 
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ART.  I.— PROGRESS  OP  THE  REPUBLIC. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  COLONIES;  HISTORICAL  NOTES  OP  THE 
CROWTH  OP  TERRITORIES  AND  STATES;  DISCUSSION  OF  GREAT  BOUN- 
DARY aUESTIONS;  ACCESSIONS  OF  NEW  TERRITORY  AND  THE  PRINCIPLE 
INVOLVED;  PRESENT  EXTENT  OP  THE  AMERICAN  UNION  AND  ITS 
DANGERS,  ETC. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  settled  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  in  1783,  deteniHned  the  boundaries  of  the  two  powers 
in  North  America.  The  Mississippi,  from  a  point  west  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  southward  to  the  31^  of  latitude — that  parallel  of  lati- 
tude and  lines  drawn  upon  the  rivers  Apalachicola,  Flint,  St.  Marys,  etc., 
constituted  the  boundaries  of  the  French  and  Spanish  possessions  on  the 
West  and  South  ;•  and  the  North  the  St  Croix,  the  St.  Lawrence,  etc. 
rivers,  and  the  lakes,  separated  from  the  Canadas. 

The  territory  embraced  within  these  lines  was  all  that  the  original 
thirteen  States  occupie^I  or  claimed,  and  it  was  secured  to  them  forever 
in  the  same  treaty  which  secured  their  independence. 

It  will  be  not  without  interest  to  mark  in  a  hurried  manner  the  pro- 
gress and  extension  of  settlements  and  government  in  these  original 
States,  since  from  them  as  a  starting  point  the  most  interesting  contrasts 
may  afterward  be  made.  These  States  were  the  great  pioneers 
of  the  Union,  and  out  of  them  and  such  additional  acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory as  they  have  been  enabled  to  make  from  foreign  powers,  have 
been  created  a  great  body  politic  which  has  amazed  the  world  by  its 
extent  and  power. 

Virginia. — The  year  1607  witnessed  the  first  permanent  settlement 
of  any  English  colony  throughout  all  this  vast  and  then  howling 
region.  Under  a  patent  from  King  James,  one  hundred  emigrants,  in 
April  of  this  year,  landed  in  the  vicinities  of  James  river  and  set  about 
the  construction  of  the  town  which  adopts  that  name,  in  1612,  the 
Virginia  company  received  an  additional  grant  of  territory,  which  in- 
cluded the  Bermudas  and  ull  islands  within  three  hundred  leagues  of 
the  coast. 

Massachusetts. — In  16ti0,  the  Mayflower,  so  celebrated  in  history 
for  the  daring  band  of  spirits  who  were  assembled  in  her  cabin,  landed 

•  See  Treaty  in  2  Holmes's  An.,  529. 
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in  the  proximity  of  Cape  Cod,  and,  after  "  solemn  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving/' forty*one  in  number,  excluding  women  and  childreR,  signed  aa 
instrument  of  government  The  contract  with  the  names  of  its  sub- 
scribers is  now  preserved  in  Morton's  "  New  England  Memorial." 

A  patent  was  signed  the  same  year,  which  was  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
quent ones  in  this  region,  granting  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  his 
associates,  the  right  of  planting,  ruling,  ordering  and  governing  New 
England  in  America.  The  grant  included  all  territories  between  the 
latitudes  40^  and  48?  north  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

In  1620  was  granted  to  John  Mason  the  territory  about  the  river 
Pascatagua  and  now  comprised  within  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
This  territory  was  included  within  Massachusetts  until  1680,  when  it 
was  formed  into  a  separate  government,  much,  it  is  said,  against  the 
will  of  the  inhabitants.*  The  next  question  of  boundary  between  the 
two  governments  was  settled  in  1740  by  the  Lords  of  Council  in 
England. 

The  original  patent  for  Conneeticui  was  signed  in  1631,  and  two 
years  afterward  the  first  house  was  erected  there  by  some  adventurers 
from  Plymouth,  in  defiance  of  the  menaces  of  a  Dutch  fort  upon  the 
Connecticut  river. t 

John  Clark  and  others,  eighteen  in  number,  disgusted  with  religious 
difierences  in  Massachusetts,  purchased  a  small  island  from  the  natives, 
which  afterward  came  to  be  known  as  Rhode  Island.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  climate  soon  attracted  many  people  to 
their  settlement 

In  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutchy 
following  the  track  of  the  Cabots  a  century  before,  landed  on  Manhat- 
tan Island.  Fifty-five  years  after,  the  Dutch  colony  which  had  made 
a  settlement  here  formally  surrendered  to  an  English  fleet  under 
Nicolls,  and  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  honor  of  the  brother  of 
the  king,  yielded  to  that  of  New  York. 

The  EKike  of  York  conveyed,  in  1664,  a  part  of  the  patent  granted 
him  by  Charles  II  to  Lord  Berkely  and  Sir  George  Cartaret,  under 
the  title  of  New  Jersey — the  family  of  the  latter  being  from  the  Isle  of 
Jersey.  In  ignorance  of  this.  Gov,  Nicolls,  of  New  York,  granted,  in 
the  same  year,  a  patent  for  the  same  tract — and  under  it  the  territory 
became  a  resort  for  reputable  farmers  and  families  from  New  England 
and  Long  Island. 

In  1640  a  purchase  was  made  on  behalf  of  New  Haven,  from  the 
Indians,  of  certain  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  bay  of  Dela- 
ware^ for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  "extension  of  the  Gospel."  Fifty 
families  were  immediately  seuled.  The  Dutch,  of  New  Netherlands, 
at  first  opposed  this  measure  as  an  encroachment,  burnt  the  trading 
house  that  had  been  erected  and  seized  upon  the  goods. 

Lord  Baltimore,  received  from  King  Charles,  in  1632,  a  title  to  the 
province  of  Maryland^  named  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria  his  queen. 
Two  years  after,  Calvert,  with  a  colony  of  two-hundred  Roman  catho- 
lics, arrived  in  the  territory  and  fixed  a  settlement. 

In  1662,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  others,  received  a  grant  of  the 
mmense  territory  lying  to  the  southward  of  Virginia,  between  the 

•  Belknap's  New  Hampshire.  f  Trumbull's  Connecticat,  13. 
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31®  and  36®  latitude,  which  in  honor  of  the  king  was  called  Carolina, 
The  first  colony  under  the  charter  came  over  in  1667  or  1608. 

William  Penn,  the  celebrated  ''Quaker  King,"  wa«  constituted  by 
the  charter  of  Charles  11,  absolute  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Penn-^ 
sylvania.     He  immediately  proceeded  to  dispose  of  shares  and  a  colony 
at  once  came  over  and  seiiled  above  the  confluence  of  the  Schuylkili 
and  the  Delaware.* 

The  parliament  of  England  having  purchased  the  proprietory  gov- 
ernment of  Carolina,  divided,  in  1729,  the  territory  into  two  distinct  and 
separate  governments,  known  afterwars  as  North  and  South  Carolina.^ 

To  the  southward  of  these  colonies  a  large  territory  remained  still 
unsettled,  which  caused  some  uneasiness  in  England,  lest  the  Spanish, 
from  the  neighboring  province  of  Florida,  or  the  French  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  desire  of  more  easy  communication  with  their  West 
India  possessions,  should  seize  upon  and  appropriate  it.  A  great 
movement  of  philanthropy  was  also  at  work  at  the  same  time  in  Eng- 
land. A  double  purpose  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy  it  was  thought 
would  be  subserved  by  settling  this  region,  viz.,  "to  obtain  possession  of. 
an  extensive  tract  of  country,  to  strengthen  the  province  of  Carolina, 
to  rescue  numerous  people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the 
miseries  of  poverty,  to  open  an  asylum  for  persecuted  and  oppressed 
Protestants  in  difierent  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  attempt  the  conversion 
and  civilization  of  the  natives."  The  government  Avas  vested  in  trus- 
tees. In  1733,  Oglethorpe  reached  the  limits  of  Georgia^  so  called  in 
compliment  to  the  king,  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  intended 
for  a  settlement. 

Thus  in  a  period  of  oue  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  from  the 
landing  on  James  river  to  the  enterprise  of  Oglethorpe,  was  effected 
the  planting  and  colonization  of  those  thirteen  original  common weahhs,- 
which  were  destined  in  so  short  a  period  to  shake  off  the  foreign  do- 
minion which  was  asserted  and  maintained  over  them,  and  by  a  series 
of  unparalleled  victories  over  the  troops  of  one  of  the  proudest  and 
most  potent  empires  in  the  world,  establish  for  ever  their  right  of  inde- 
pendence and  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  territory  held  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  thirteen  States, 
after  the  revolution,  embraced  vast,  uninhabited  and  almost  unexplored 
regions,  stretching  far  beyond  the  mountains  and  lakes  and  the  outer- 
most limits  of  civilization  and  government.  Each  of  the  States  holding 
such  territory  succeeded  of  course  'to  all  the  rights  of  empire  and 
sovereignty  over  it  as  fully  and  effectually  as  these  rights  had  existed 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  king  himself.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
union  of  the  colonies  for  whatever  purpose  to  impair  that  right  Pend- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confederation  however,  when  it  was 
of  the  last  importance  that  the  States  should  present  an  undivided  front 
against  the  common  enemy,  Maryland  refused  her  adhesion  to  the 
^^  articles, ^^  unless  an  amendment  were  made  appropriating  the  unculti- 
vated and  unpatented  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  Union  as  a  com- 
mon fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.f 

*  Proud,  170-196. 

+  English  Statutes,  v.  708-714.    Holmes's  American  Annals,  i,  553 ;  ii,  1. 
tKent,  i,  210.    Journals  of  Congress,  rii.    Congress,  by  acts  of  I7b0,  called 
lor  these  eeesions  by  the  St«t68.-^Kent,  i,  259. 
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We  then  discover  at  how  early  a  period  it  was  perceived,  that  if  any 
one  government,  consolidated  or  federal,  succeeded  that  of  Great  Britain 
throughout  her  American  possessions,  this  government  was  the  only 
proper  repository  of  all  rights  to  unoccupied  territories,  either  then  ex- 
isting in  the  hands  of  its  members  or  to  be  acquired  by  future  treaty 
regulations  with  the  Indians  or  with  foreign  powers. 

It  is  certain  that  New  York,  soon  after  the  proposition  of  Maryland, 
admitted  the  importance  of  the  principle,  and  led  the  way  in  ceding  her 
territories  to  the  Union  by  the  acts  of  her  legislature  in  1779  and  1780 
and  the  final  transfer  of  1781.  She  was  followed  in  1784  by  Virginia, 
in  1785  by  Massachusetts,  in  1786  by  Connecticut,  and  in  1787  by 
^outb  Carolina.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  made  similar  conces- 
sions. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1789,  the  right  of 
Congress  over  all  this  territory  was  distinctly  specified  in  the  third 
section  of  the  fourth  article :  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of, 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States."* 

Two  years  before  the  institution  of  the  present  coTisiUuiional  gov- 
.  ernment,  1787,  Congress  passed  an  ''ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,"  which  had  been  relinquished 
by  the  States  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

As  early  as  1769,  Daniel  Boone  had  plunged  into  the  wilderness 
west  of  Virginia  and  begun  the  settlement  of  what  was  afterward 
known  as  the  district  of  Kentucky.  In  1790,  having  fulfilled  the  requisite 
conditions,  this  district  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union,  and  was 
received  as  an  independent  State  the  following  year,  constituting  the 
first  of  the  new  class  of  States  into  which  the  Union  is  divided,  sub- 
sequent in  origin  to  the  revolution,  and  the  constitution. 

A  few  days  afterward  Vermont,  embracing  the  territory  which  had 
been  included  in  the  New  Hampshire  grant,  but  which  had  declared 
itself  independent,  by  the  name  of  New  Connecticut,  alias  Vermont, 
and  settled  its  disputes  with  New  York  claiming  once  a  jurisdiction 
within  its  borders,  petitioned  for  admission  into  the  Union  and  was  re- 
ceived as  another  independent  State. 

The  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  having  been  extended  over  the 
district  of  Tennessee  during  the  revolution,  emigration  flocked  in  that 
direction,  and  by  1796  the  material  existed  for  a  State,  which  was  for- 
mally admitted  into  the  Union. 

Ohio,  included  within  the  North-West  Territory,  which  had  been 
penetrated  by  Col.  Clarke  and  the  Virginians  in  1779  and  which  begun 
CO  be  settled  in  1788,  became  one  of  the  American  States  in  1802,  and 
settled  its  constitution. 

These  States  were  all  carved  out  of  the  original  territories  to  which 
our  country  succeeded  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1784,  and  the  possession 
of  which  was  guaranteed  and  defined  by  that  treaty. 

About  this  period  began  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  America,  the 
importance  and  influences  of  which  cannot  be  held  in  too  serious  a 
light.     From  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  or  for  about  twenty-six 

*  As  to  the  new  States'  power  over  their  lands. — ^Kent,  i,  259. 
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years,  the  States  had  been  content  to  grow  and  extend  within  the  limits 
assigned  by  the  mother  country.  These  limits  were  vast  enough  for  the 
proudest  empire.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  a  people  who  had  pos^ 
sessed  themselves  of  this  much  could  remain  satisfied  whilst  fertile  and 
still  more  extensive  regions  surrounded  them  upon  every  hand,  claimed 
and  sparsely  populated  by  nations  entertaining  little  if  any  sympathies 
with  them.  The  restless  enterprise  too  and  acquisitiveness  which  are  in- 
herent in  all  republics,  were  not  likely  to  operate  with  a  diminished  force 
here.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  determii^e  whether  this  desire  of  exten- 
sive territory,which  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  has 
been  growing  evfery  year  more  intense  with  our  countrymen,  will  be,  in 
the  event,  for  the  advantage  or  detriment  of  the  republic.  Guided  and 
restrained  by  high  moral*  considerations  and  political  wisdom,  it  has 
hitherto,  at  we  believe,  so  far  as  the  results  have  been  manifested,  been 
subservient  to  the  true  iriterest  of  the  country.  There  is  a  mean,  how- 
ever, which  can  easily  be  transcended,  and  perhaps  that  mean  has  been 
already  reached.  Territory  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  cost,  when 
it  is  unnecessary,  or  when,  even  if  necessary,  the  rights  of  others  must 
be  invaded  and  protracted  wars  undertaken.  Will  past  moderation  con- 
tent our  government  in  the  future;  or  will  it,  emboldened  and  stimulated 
by  success,  aim  for  new  accretions  of  sovereignly  each  year,  from  newly 
acquired  soil,  imthe  mere  wantonness  of  dominion  ?  We  confess  that, 
from  the  spirit  extensively  manifested,  and  the  doctrines  promulgated  in 
high  quarters,  in  regard  k)  the  wonderful  elasticity  and  expansiveness 
of  our  Union,  and  its  capacity  for  indefinite  extension,  some  apprehen- 
sions may  arise  in  this  particular.  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  where 
such  a  state  of  things  would  end.  Peace  is  the  mission  of  republican- 
ism, and  this  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  spirit.  Territorial  aggrandize- 
ment cannot  long  be  conducted  by  any  one  nation  without  provoking 
uneasiness  and  animosities  upon  the  part  of  others.  War  is  almost  a 
natural  concomitant;  and  with  continued  wars  comes  the  dangers  of 
military  despotism,  growing  out  of  the  extraordinary  adulation  and  def- 
erence everywhere  accorded  to  a  successful  general. 

But  supposing  peace  were  rigorously  preserved,  and  neighboring  States, 
impressed  with  the  beauties  of  our  system,  were  to  become  solicitous  of 
merging  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  and  of  sharing  a  part  of  our 
greatness;  ought  it  not  to  be  our  principle,  in  the  liberal  spirit,  as  it  is 
said  of  freedom,  like  that  of  Christianity,  to  receive  them  into  the  fold, 
like  younger  brothers  in  manhood  and  republicanism?  I  know  that 
there  is  something  attractive  in  this  manner  of  presenting  the  case,  and 
that  ardent  and  enthusiastic  natures  are  prone  to  be  hurried  away  with  ' 
it.  But  there  are  higher  considerations  than  those  of  mere  feeling. 
Have  we  not  duties  toward  ourselves  higher  than  those  which  relate  to 
the  world  at  large?  Our  own  salvation  should  be  the  first  and  the  last 
consideration.  Mere  territory  and  mere  numerical  force  is  nothing  to  a 
nation.  We  may  degrade,  by  continued  annexations,  the  anglo  Saxon 
element  which  has  been  the  moving  influence  of  the  republic  in  all  its 
history,  by  introducing  to  the  full  and  unrestricted  rights  and  privileges 
of  republicanism  and  liberty,  races  and  people  who  not  only  have  not 
been  tutored  in  these  institutions  for  several  hundred  years  as  we 
have,  but  in  reality  have  been  plunged  in  the  lowest  depths  of  ignoranee^ 
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bigotry  and  political  slavery.    Such  repeated  accessions  can  only  pave 
the  way  for  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

Though  our  federated  system  be  beautiful  and  an  improvement  upon 
any  of  the  previous  forms  of  free  governments,  yet  we  cannot  but  think 
4he  limits  of  safe  extension,  though  ever  so  well  guarded,  are  not  as 
wide  as  many  imagine.  The  remote  States  will  cease  to  have  their 
proper  influence,  and  such  will  come  to  be  the  diversity  of  interests 
almost  irreconcilable,  that  almost  any  uniform  legislation  will  become 
unequal.  The  boundaries  of  State  and  federal  powers  cannot  be  so 
well  observed  where  the  number  of  States  becomes  very  great  The 
doctrines  of  Stales'  rights  too,  which  have  been  reserved  to  them  by  the 
constitution,  are  much  more  in  danger  of  perishing  when  there  are 
many  than  a  few  States.  These  doctrines  are  much  more  strictly 
held  by  the  original  thirteen  States  than  by  any  of  the  new  ones ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  one  class  consider  themselves  the  creators  and  the 
others  the  offspring  of  the  constitution.  The  extension  of  federation 
naturally  leads  to  consolidation^  after  a  certain  point  is  passed.  A 
strong  government,  as  it  is  called,  will  become  absolutely  necessary,  to 
keep  within  their  orbits  fifty  or  a  hundred  commonwealths  scattered 
over  the  continent,  for  example,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  South  Seas. 
What  is  true  for  the  extreme  case  will  be  true  for  some  intermediate 
one.  A  vast  consolidated  government  can  only  become  a  despotism — 
since  it  must  legislate  for  interests  too  remot^to  be  understood  or  to  ex- 
cite any  regard. 

If  the  choice  of  the  two  conditions,  an  indefinite  territorial  extension 
of  the  republic,  or  the  limits  with  which  it  was  received  from  Great 
Britain  in  1783,  were  given,  though  up  to  the  present  moment  no  little 
of  our  national  glory  and  progress  has  been  derived  from  these  extensions, 
we  would  unconditionally  and  wiihout  hesitation  choose  the  least  of  the 
two  evils  and  elect  that  our  country  should  for  ever  be  restricted  within 
its  limits  at  the  period  of  the  constitution.  Within  these  bounds,  even 
then,  she  could  maintain  rank  as  one  of  the  first  powers  on  earth. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  had  no  sooner  spread  beyond  the 
mountains  and  into  the  North- Western  territory,  than  it  was  perceived^ 
some  natural  and  convenient  outlet  to  the  ocean  was  demanded  for  their 
productions.  The  Mississippi  receiving  in  tributaries  many  important 
American  rivers,  might  be  considered  as  commanding  their  commerce; 
and  this  "  inland  sea,"  being  held  in  common  with  a  foreign  power,  claim- 
ing an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  portions  of  it  contiguous  to  the  city  of 
'  New  Orleans,  naturally  excited  the  greatest  uneasiness.  The  danger  of  the 
concession  we  were  about  to  make  during  the  revolution,  when  solicitous 
of  a  Spanish  alliance,  of  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to 
Spain,*  because  most  clearly  perceived  and  acknowledged.  The 
Spaniards  after  the  treaty  of  peace  resisted  with  the  Americans  the 
free  navigation  of  the  river;  but,  on  the  trading  expedition  of  General 
Wilkinson  reaching  New  Orleans  in  1787,  they  were  disposed,  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  disunion,  to  offer  this  boon  to  the  Stales  westward  of 
the  mountains,  on  the  condition  of  their  instituting  a  separate  empircf 
In  1795,  the  treaty  of  St.  Lorenzo,  conceded  the  freedom  of  the  river 

•Marbois.  f  Copa.  Review,  i,  403,  vol.  vii,  No.  3, 
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to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  ten  years,  as  a 
depot  for  its  produce.  In  the  dimculties  which  immediately  ensued 
upon  the  treaty,  and  the  manifest  hostility  of  Spain  toward  the  United 
States,  the  Americans  perceived  the  iminent  danger  of  their  position  and 
the  almost  essential  necessity  of  possessing  an  entire  control  of  the 
river,  throughout  all  its  course  to  the  sea.  The  French,  too,  in  the 
policy  of  Bonaparte,  were  solicitous  of  regaining  the  extensive  empire 
of  Louisiana,  which,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  they  had  ceded  to  Spain. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  recession,  which  excited  even  more  lively 
apprehensions  in  our  country.  The  whole  West  was  in  one  flame: 
**  If  Confess  refuses  us  efiectual  protection,"  was  the  strong  language, 
^  we  shall  adopt  the  measures  which  our  safety  requires.  No  protection, 
DO  allegiance  r*  Mr.  Monroe  was  dispatched  to  Paris,  with  a  view  of 
immediate  negotiations  in  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Rost,  of  Pennsylvania, 
went  so  far  as  to  move  in  the  Senate,  that  five  millions  of  dollars  ana 
fifty  thousand  men  be  appropriated  for  the  conquest  of  Louisiana.  The 
negotiations  of  Mr.  Monroe  were  successful,  and  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana effected  for  sixty  millions  of  francs  and  the  assumption  of  certain 
claims  due  on  the  part  of  France  to  American  citizens. 

Thus  was  acquired,  peaceably,  the  right  to  an  almost  boundless  ter* 
ritory,  whose  value  Napoleon  consider^,  according  to  Marbois,  incal- 
culable. Out  of  this  territory,  we  shall  directly  see,  some  of  the  most 
important  States  in  the  Union  have  been  carved. 

The  purchase  does  not  appear  to  have  been  premeditated  or  even 
desired.  The  instructions  of  Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
American  Commissioners,  related  entirely  to  the  island  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  Fioridas ;  the  first  of  which  was  estimated  at  four  times  the 
▼alue  of  the  second,  and  West  Florida  as  double  that  of  East  Florida. 
The  Commissioners  announced  their  inability  to  treat  beyond  these,  but 
discovered  very  soon  that  such  a  limitation  would  prevent  the  possibility 
of  a  negociation.  The  policy  of  Napoleon  was  to  secure  the  whole  of 
Louisiana  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  he  now 
efifected  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  Spain,  who  had  reserved  a 
right  of  preemption  in  the  territory.* 

In  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  this  extensive  region,  everything  re- 
mained in  doubt  and  the  [greatest  uncertainty.  The  Spaniards  had 
even  denied,  in  1780,  the  extention  of  any  American  territory  as  far 
westward  as  the  Missis-sippi ;  though  the  treaty  of  1763,  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain,  was  quoted  with  great  efiect  against  the  pretention. 
They  now  sought,  by  every  means,  to  restrain  the  limits  of  Louisiana* 
The  United  Slates  claimed  the  river  Perdido,  on  the  east,  and  the  Bia 
del  Norte,  on  the  west,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  when  in  the 
hands  of  France,  and  previous  to  the  cession  to  Spain.  The  parties 
came  to  an  immediate  issue  in  the  matter ;  and  Spain  instituted  the  gov- 
ernment of  Baton  Rouge  over  the  territory  (about  156  miles  in  length 
and  50  in  breadth)  embraced  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers, 
which  was  retained  by  her  until  the  inhabitants,  in  1810,  renounced  the 
dominion  of  that  power,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

*  In  Story's  Commentaries  are  given  the  grounds  of  opposition  in  Congress 
against  the  treaty. 
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We  shall  see  hereafter,  that  a  final  settlement  of  all  these  disputes  was 
not  made  until  the  year  1819.* 

The  province  of  Louisiana  was  now  divided  into  two  sections.  The 
most  southern,  or  that  which  constitutes  the  present  State  of  the  name, 
was  organized  under  the  title  of  the  Terriiorif  of  Orleans  in  1805;  and 
having  adopted  a  constitution  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1812. 

After  the  division  of  the  North- West  Territory  in  1800,  that  portion  of 
it  extending  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  northward  to  the  Lakes, 
was  denominated  the  Indiana  Territory.  It  embraced  all  the  white  set- 
tiements  upon  the  Illinois  and  Upper  Mississippi,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Detroit  During  the  late  war,  the  different  expeditions  which 
traversed  this  and  the  other  neighboring  territories,  say^  Dr.  Monette, 
were  virtual  explorations  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  by  thous- 
ands of  hardy,  young  and  enterprising  pioneers.  In  1816,  a  sufficient 
population  having  been  attracted  by  the  alluring  prospects,  Indiana  was 

admitted  into  the  Union. 

-  -  -  

»  In  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  Spain  was  permitted  to  accede.  The  British, 
in  making  this  treaty,  for  some  time  insisted  upon  the  Ohio  river  as  the  vest- 
em  houndary  of  the  United  States,  but  finally  yielded  the  Mississippi.  The 
Accession  of  Spain  was  promised  on  the  condition  only,  Uiat  the  Amencans  re- 
linquish all  claims  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river.  Mr.  Jay,  despatched  to  Spain,  was  unable  to  effect  a  treaty  on  ac- 
count of  these  pretentions.  They  were  sustained  by  France,  as  the  letter  of 
Rayneval,  Secretary  of  Versennes,  and  the  interceptea  letter  of  Marbois,  evince. 
These  facts  induced  the  American  negociators  to  settle  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  without  consulting  the  French  Court,  notwithstanding  their  instructions 
to  the  contrary.  A  secret  article  in  this  treaty,  provided  that  a  line  due  east 
from  the  month  of  the  Yazous,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  not  the  31°  of  latitude, 
should  constitue  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  in  case  Great  Brit- 
ain should  recover  possession  of  the  Floridas.  On  this  account,  perhaps,  the 
Spaniards  refused  to  deliver  the  territory  between  these  lines,  claiming  it  as  Flor- 
ida until  1798.  About  this  period  Fi-ance  became  solicitous  of  regaimng  her  old 
possessions,  and  succeded,  by  the  treaty  of  Ildefonso,  in  her  purpose.  This 
was  at  a  period  when,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  having  been  broken,  war  was  daily 
eacpected  Dy  the  United  States  with  that  republic.  It  was  seen  how  dangerous 
to  us  it  was  that  such  an  enemy  should  command  the  approaches  of  the  who^a 
Western  country.  Spain  had  already,  in  violation  of  her  stipulations,  refused 
all  right  of  deposit  for  our  commerce  at  New  Orleans,  or  any  other  point  within 
the  territory.  Great  Britain,  too,  was  opposed  to  the  recovery  of  Liouisiana  by 
France.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  effected,  and  this  led  to  embutusing 
disputes  about  boundaries.  Spain,  wha  was  to  have  receded  to  France  pre- 
cisely what  she  got  from  her,  maint^ned  that  nothing  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  the  island  of  new  Orleans,  was  received.  Nothing  beyond  £his  could 
pass  to  the  United  States.  This  constructixjn,  it  appeared  afterward,  'was  fullv 
admitted  by  France,  and  with  much  force.  An  American  ^rt  of  entry  which 
was  established  within  the  region,  on  the  remonstrance  or  Spain,  was  imme- 
diately given  up.  Mr.  Monroe  and  Charles  Pinckney  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
were  instructed  to  negociate  a  treaty,  demanding  to  the  Rio  Perdido,  on  the  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  west,  and  from  the  sources 
of  the  last  river,  west  of  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Mississippi.  Spain 
considered  the  pretention  as  altogether  unfounded.  The  American  ministers 
submitted  a  final  proposition,  which  was  not  accepted — viz,,  that  th^  would 
relinquish  all  claim  for  spoliations  in  Spanish  ports,  and  damages  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  all  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  from  a  line  along  the  Colorado 
to  its  sources,  and  continued  to  the  northern  limits  of  Louisiana,  west  of  all 
rivers  emptying  into  the  Mississippi,  on  condition  of  having  ceded  to  them 
the  territory  cast  of  the  Missutippi.    This  was  in  1805.    The  l^aniards  refused 
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The  extensiye  region  embraced  between  the  Mississippi  and  Chatta- 
hooche  rivers,  to  the  northward  of  the  31^  parallel  of  latitude,  was  es- 
tablished, in  1798,  as  the  Mississippi  Territory.  In  1816,  the  white 
settlers  were  embraced  within  three  separate  and  remote  districts.  The 
first  district  extended  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pearl  river.  The 
second  was  situated  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile  rivers.  The  third ,  in 
the  county  of  Madison,  400  miles  from  Natchez*  The  inhabitants  were 
almost  entire  strangers  no  each  6ther,  separated  as  they  were  by  vast 
wildernesses.  The  inconveniences  were  greatly  felt,  and  it  was  even 
proposed  in  1815  to  extend  the  bounderies  of  Louisiana  to  the  Pearl 
liver,  thus  embracing  within  it  almost  the  entire  present  State  of  Missis- 
sippi.  Two  years  after  this,  Mississippi  Territory  was  divided,  and  the 
western  portion  authorized  to  form  a  State  government,  preparatory  to 
its  admission  into  the  Union.  This  last  was  effected  on  the  10th  day  of 
December,  1817. 

The  North- Western  Territory,  besides  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
which  were  carved  out  of  it,  contained  the  germs  of  two  other  great 
States — ^viz.,  Michigan  out  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  and  Illinois  out  of 
the  county  of  St  Clair.  The  Illinois  Territory  increased  rapidly  with 
the  spread  of  Western  population,  and  in  1817  was  found  of  sufficient 
extent  to  constitute  another  independent  member  of  the  Federal  Union.* 

to  receive  it,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  United  States  even  to  the  eastward  of 
that  river. 

Bonaparte,  now  Emperor,  entered  into  the  contest,  and  though  he  had  promised 
his  aid  to  the  Americans  in  Uie  purchase  of  the  Floridas,  when  signing  tne  treaty 
of  cession,  he  now  declared  that  any  pretensions  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
Kew  Orleans,  was  an  aggression  upon  the  right  of  Spain.  Although  pend- 
ing the  treaty  Marbois  nad  continually  adverted  to  the  fact  that  Louisiana 
extended  to'  the  Perdido  and  included  Mobile,  it  was  afterward  convenient 
in  diplomacy  to  remember  none  of  this.  A  difficulty  on  account  of  boundaries 
was  foreseen,  and  was  pleasing  to  Napoleon. 

Soon  after  a  note,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  politic  Tallyrand,  to  our  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Armstrong,  exhibited  a  change  in  the  views  of  Napoleon,  and  his  favor- 
able wishes  for  the  acquisition  of  Florida  by  the  United  States.  An  hostile 
attitude  was  recommended  toward  Spain.  The  President  oi  the  United  States 
called  upon  Congress  for  advice,  and  received  an  appropriation  of  two  millions, 
for  the  purchase  as  far  as  the  Perdido.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  that  the  two 
Floridas  could  be  obtained  for  $5,000,000.  The  mission  of  Mr.  Bowdoin  im- 
mediately after  failed.  Pending  the  negociation,  the  Americans  took  possession 
to  the  Sabine,  and  left  idl  the  east  subject  to  negociation.  G^n.  Wilkinson  was 
ordered  in  no  case  to  occupy  further  than  the  Pearl  river,  and  only  then  should 
New  Orleans  be  endangered. 

Things  remained  in  ihis'conditi6n  until  1810,  when,  on  the  revolution  of  the 
people  of  West  Florida,  and  their  declaration  of  independence  bein^  sent  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Madison  ordered  the  occupation  of  the  territory,  despite  of  the 
protests  of  the  British  charge. 

The  Spanish  Governor  of  Florida  having  expressed  a  desire  of  delivering  it  up 
lo  the  United  States,  to  prevents  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power, 
Gen.  Matthews  was  commissioned  by  Congress  to  take  possession  peaceably, 
with  the  promise  of  *e-delivery;  or,  if  this  could  not  be  effected,  and  a  foreign 
power  was  about  to  interfere,  to  seize  upon  both  the  Floridas  by  a  resort  t?  arms. 
The  act  of  Gen.  Matthews  taking  possession  of  East  Florida  was  disavowed  by 
the  President.  We  have  already  seen  the  termination  of  this  controversy,  which 
gave  us  Florida^-a  territory  regarded  so  important,  that  the  State  of  Georgia  pro- 
posed, in  1778,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  that  it  should 
nave  the  privilege,  at  any  time,  of  acceding  to  the  federation. — See  Pitkins,  31,  ete, 

♦Monette,  voL  II. 
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The  eamern  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  after  the  division  in, 
1817,  received  the  name  of  the  Alabama  Territory;  the  population  ot 
which,  increasing  rapidly  by  emigration  from  the  different  Southern 
States,  demanded  admission  into  the  Union  in  1819,  and  were  received 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Maine  was  granted  as  a  province  to  Sir  Ferdinand  Gbrges,  in  1639. 
In  1649,  the  inhabitants,  deserted  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
govern  them,  combined  for  their  own  safety.  In  1652,  at  their  request, 
they  were  taken  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts ;  but  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  two  years  after,  the  province  was  restored  to  Gorges, 
Massachusetts,  immediately  afterward,  resumed  her  jurisdiction,  and 
purchased  the  right  of  the  proprietor  of  the  territory.  This  measure  dis- 
pleased the  king,  who  demanded  that  the  province  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him.  In  1820,  it  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

The  territory  of  Louisiana,  northward  of  the  33^  of  latitude,  was  des- 
ignated, in  1812,  by  Act  of  Congress,  the  Missouri  Territory.  Up  to 
1815,  St.  Louis,  within  this  territory,  was  a  French  town,  in  which  no 
signs  of  improvement  had  been  made.  A  revolution  was,  however,  at 
band,  and  population,  as  in  other  portions  of  the  West,  flocked  to  this 
quarter.  In  1817,  application  was  made  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
and  the  great  and  agitating  question  which  then  arose,  and  which  has, 
on  80  many  subsequent  occasions,  under  difierent  names,  disturbed  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  known  as  the  '^  Missouri  duestion,''  is  but  too 
familiar  to  us  all.  The  people  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  of  all  the  south- 
ern States,  maintained  that  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Louisiana  having  been  guaranteed  to  them  in  the  treaty  of 
purchase,  any  attempt  to  disturb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights 
would  be  a  manifest  violation  of  honor  and  justice.  That  Congress  had 
not,  under  the  cons^iiulion^  a  particle  of  right  to  interfere  in  regard  to  the 
domestic  relations  of  any  State,  or  to  prescribe  any  other  conditions  of  their 
admission  into  the  Union  than  those  contained  in  that  instrument.  That 
to  prescribe  the  condition  of  an  abolition  of  slavery,  was  a  gross  outrage 
against  the  constitution — against  the  inhabitants  of  the  State — and  an 
insult  to  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  Union.  Its  enforcement 
would  lead  inevitably  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself.  These  dis- 
cussions were  continued,  in  the  bitterest  spirit,  for  nearly  two  years,  upon 
the  floors  of  Congress,  until  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  intro- 
duced that  celebrated  measure  which  is  known  as  the  "Missouri  Com- 
promise," and  which  alone  could  have  composed  the  disturbed  element! 
of  the  country.  By  this  "Compromise"  it  was  agreed,  that  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  should  be  recognized 
in  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  and  no  further  westward  than  that,  or 
north  of  the  latitude  36^  30'.  The  State  was  then  formally  introduced 
into  the  family  of  the  Union  in  1821,  after  a  delay  of  almost  four  years. 

Steam  navigation  having  been  opened  on  the  northern  lakes,  popula- 
tion began  strongly  to  set  in  the  direction  of  the  Michigan  Territory.  Its 
fine,  level  and  rolling  plains,  its  deep  and  enduring  soil  and  its  immense 
advantages  for  trade  and  commerce,  says  Dr.  Monette,  had  become 
known  and  duly  appreciated.  The  hundreds  of  canoes,  pirogues  and 
barges,  with  those  half  civilized  couriers  du  bois,  which  had  annually 
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visited  Detroit,  had  given  way  to  large  and  splendid  steamboats,  which 
daily  traversed  the  lakes.  Nearly  a  hundred  sail  of  sloops  and  schooners 
were  now  traversing  every  part  of  these  inland  seas.  The  New  Eng- 
land States  began  to  send  forth  their  numerous  colonies  and  the  wilder- 
ness began  to  smile.  In  1836  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  the 
following  year  Michigan  admitted  as  another  State  into  the  Union.* 

In  looking  back  to  this  stormy  period,  which  almost,  for  the  first  time, 
threatened  the  stability  of  our  institutions  and  government,  we  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  the  solemn  lessons  which  it  inculcates.  Almost 
every  possible  mode  of  reconcilipg  the  bitter  animosities,  sectional 
interests  and  prejudices,  had  been  attempted  in  vain.  John  Randolph^ 
of  Roanoke,  had  even  proposed  that  the  Southern  members  retire  home 
in  a  body,  as  having  no  longer  any  interest  in  an  Assembly  which  did 
not  recognize  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  sentiment  began  gen- 
erally to  prevail.  In  this  dark  hour  for  the  Union,  there  was,  perhaps,, 
no  other  hope  than  in  the  measure  which  was  adopted.  Whether  it  has 
been  well  for  the  South,  however,  or  whether  she  did  not,  in  yielding 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  yield  up  a  most  important  and  sacred  prin- 
ciple, which  has  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  subsequent  injuries  and 
aggressions  that  have  been  heaped  upon  her  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
migfht  be  worthy  of  consideration.f 

The  progress  of  Arkansas^  constituting  a  part  of  the  original  Lou* 
isiana  Purchase,  for  the  first  ten  years  after  its  territorial  government 
had  been  established,  was  not  marked  by  any  considerable  improvement 
In  1824.  the  western  portion  of  it  was  marked  ofi*  and  set  aside  for  the 
future  residence  of  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1834, 
the  American  people,  says  Monette,  became  enthusiastic  for  Western 
lands,  and  pushed  their  enterprises  oven  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  planters  from  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  were 
attracted  by  the  prolific  regions  on  the  Red  River,  and  the  fame  which 
they  had  excited.  They,  loo,  even  pushed  their  explorations,  following 
the  course  of  this  river  into  Texas  and  spreading  throughout  that  terri^ 
tory,  fixed,  at  its  very  origin,  the  American  character,  and  sympathies  of 
that  Republic.  In  1836,  the  State  of  Arkansas  took  its  stand  among 
the  other  proud  commonwealths  in  the  American  Union. 

Florida^  whose  early  history  embodies  so  much  of  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  our  country,  and  whose  possession  was  so  much  an  object,  at 
all  times,  with  Spain,  France  and  England,  came,  after  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  to  be  no  less  an  object  of  interest  and  anxiety  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Its  possession  by  a  foreign  power  was  regarded  danger- 
ous, and  more  especially  by  a  power  like  Spain,  who,  from  her  impo- 
tency,  was  incapable  of  preserving  its  neutrality,  evinced  during  our 
contest  with  Great  Britain  and  immediately  afterward.  Gen.  Jackson, 
in  prosecuting  war  against  the  Seminoles,  assumed  authority  for  taking 
possession  of  the  country  in  1818.  It  was  soon  after  restored,  butne- 
gociations  were  pressed,  having  for  their  end  its  purchase  by  the  United 
States,  John  duincy  Adams  and  Don  Onis  concluded  a  treaty  of  ces- 
sion, whi^h  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  1821. 

By  t'le  terms  of  this  treaty,  fi\Q  millions  of  dollars,  in  payments  to 

♦Monette  ii,  534. 

t  See  Statutes  S.  Car.,  vol  1.    Dr.  Cooper's  Bemarks  on  North- West  Territory, 
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be  made  to  American  citizens,  for  claims  on  account  of  Spanbh  spolia- 
tions, was  the  equivalent  for  which  Florida  was  to  be  annexed  to  out 
territory.  Without  any  apparent  reason,  however,  and  most  unques- 
tionably without  authority,  Mr.  Adams  consented  to  cede  away  for  ever 
to  Spain,  all  that  territory  westward  of  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
Included  within  the  present  State  of  Texas,  and  so  much  insisted  upon 
as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  previous  to  its  cession  to  Spain,  and  as  it  was  to 
be  received  by  us,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  purchase.  This  clause 
of  the  treaty  produced  great  opposition  in  Congress,  but  was  sustained 
by  the  North,  ever  hostile  to  the  growing  influence  of  Southern  terri- 
tories, on  account  of  slavery,  and  only  to  be  propitiated  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Florida  by  this  sacrifice.  Mr.  Monroe  reluctantly  consented  to 
the  treaty. 

In  1822,  Florida  passed  under  the  first  grade  of  territorial  govern- 
ment. In  1838,  a  memorial  was  sent  to  Congress  for  adhilssion  ibto 
the  Union.  The  constitution  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  State, 
proving  offensive  to  the  anti-slavery  interests,  several  yeats  were  suf- 
fered to  elapse  before  any  justice  could  be  received  at  the  hands  of  that 
body.  Finally,  \n  1845,  the  measure  of  admission  was  effected,  as  it 
were,  by  an  artifice.  To  such  miserable  extremes  is  the  South  pushed 
whenever  the  que§tion  of  slavery  is  touched. 

The  Huron  District,  as  it  was  originally  called,  west  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, was  erected  into  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  It  extended  to  Lake 
Superior,  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  included  the  sources  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  The  country  embraced  in  it,  westward  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  called  the  District  of  Iowa,  erected  in  1838,  into  an  independent 
territorial  government.  A  convention,  in  1844,  framed  a  constitution 
for  the  proposed  State  of  Iowa  It  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  an  act 
of  admission  passed,  provided  that  the  State  limit  and  restrict,  by  a  new 
constitution,  the  boundary  which  it  had  claimed.  This  the  people 
refused  until  1846,  when  a  new  constitution  was  ordered  to  be  framed, 
and  Iowa  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Union,  on  the  26th  of  October 
of  the  same  year,  being  the  fourth  irtiportant  State  growing  out  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  This  State  being  northward  of  36^  30',  is,  under 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  of  necessity  a  free  ore. 

The  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  from  its  unrivalled  and  extraordinary 
advantages — commercial,  agricultural  and  manufactural — began,  about 
1842,  to  increase  in  population  at  a  ratio  which  is  perfectly  amazing,  hi 
the  single  year  1843,sixty  thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have  entered 
the  territory.  The  people  appeared  satisfied  with  the  terfitorial  gov- 
ernment for  several  years  after  they  were  entitled  to  assume  that  of 
the  State,  by  virtue  of  numerical  strength.  A  convention  was,  how- 
ever, called  in  1846,  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  entered  the  Union,  constituting  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  con- 
federation. 

The  Spanish  treaty,  in  1819,  concluded  between  Don  Onis  and  Mr. 
Adams,  we  have  seen,  relinquished  to  Spain  all  claim  entertained  by  us 
to  the  territory  west  of  the  Sabine.  Texas  was,  at  that  period,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Indians,  and  a  few  Spanish  seulements  were  scattered,  at 
distant  intervals,  over  it  Among  these  were  San  Augustine,  Nacog- 
doches, and  others  upon  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colerado,  Guadaloupe  ana 
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San  Antonio  de  Baxar.  These  settlements  were  each  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  military  commandant.  On  the  Mexican  revolution  of 
1821,  and  the  establishment  o£  the  United  Mexican  States  in  1824, 
Texas  and  Coahuila  were  admitted  as  one  member.  The  Mexican 
Congress  were  now  disposed  to  grant  extraordinary  facilities  for  the 
colonization  of  this  extensive  region,  and  Mr.  Austin  received  a  grant  for 
the  consideration  of  introducing  three  hundred  families  from  the  United 
States.  Influenced  by  the  most  liberal  grants,  population  began  to  flock 
from  every  quarter  into  the  territory.  As  early  as  1835,  six-sevenths 
of  this  population  were  Anglo-American. 

The  union  of  Texas  and  Coahuila,  however,  was  an  unnatural  one, 
and  tended  to  repress  the  energies  of  the  Texans.  They  prayed  for  a 
dissolution  of  this  union,  and  thit  they  might  be  permitted  to  introduce, 
for  three  years,  duty  free,  articles  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  Texas, 
These  prayers  were  unheeded,  and  Santa  Anna,  having,  in  1835,  over- 
thrown the  constitution  of  1824,  sought,  throughout  all  the  States  of 
the  confederation,  to  carry  out  his  usurpations.  In  this  he  was  resisted 
by  Texas,  at  the  threshold :  and  that  patriotic  State  established  a  provis- 
ional government,  declareil  its  independence,  and  framed  a  consiitutiop 
fpr  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  bloody  wars  which  ensued,  and  the  glo- 
rious results  which  attended  the  arms  of  the  young  republic.  The 
Anglo-American  spirit  was  everywhere  triumphant,  as  it  needs  must 
be  where  the  pri?e  is  liberty.  But  let  us  follow  the  subsequent  career 
of  Texas,  which  is,  indeed,  so  familiar  as  to  detain  us  but  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Scarcely  had  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  been  fought,  which  in  effect 
secured  the  ijidependence  of  Texas,  than  that  Slate,  with  almost  an 
unanimous  vote,  petitioned  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  of  which  its 

Sopulation  had  been  almost  entirely  made.  Both  Gen.  Jackson  and 
ir.  Van  Buren,  the  year  afterward,  considered  the  proposition  as  pre- 
mature, and  likely  to  affect  our  friendly  relations  with  Mexico.  The 
independence  of  the  State  was,  however,  immediately  recognized  by  our 
government,  as  well  as  by  Briton,  France  and  Holland.  In  1842,  Mr. 
Tyler,  regarding  all  difficulties  removed  by  the  complete  sovereignty  of 
Texas  for  so  long  a  period,  without  a  hostile  foot  within  her  borcfers, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  annexation,  which  was  submitted  to  Cnngress  at 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Shannon  was  dispatched  to  Mexico  to  prevent 
any  possible  difilculties  with  that  republic  The  treaty  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  as  exceptionable  in  its  terms,  and  Mr.  Shannon,  being  treated 
with  indignity  by  the  Mexicans,  demanded  his  passports  and  returned. 
The  annexation,  however,  was  effected  by  other  means.  A  joint  reso- 
lution of  both  Houses  was  signed  by  the  President  in  1846,  defining  the 
terms  upon  which  the  annexation  should  take  place;  which  were^  that 
Texas  retain  her  own  lands,  pay  her  debts,  that  her  western  boundary 
should  remain, undefined,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  be  forever  applied  to  any  States 
which  might  be  carved  out  of  her,  north  of  36^  SO'.  On  the  passage  of 
this  law  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington  at  once  protested,  and 
returned  home.  The  Mexican  nation  at  large  exhibited  the  bitterest 
hostilities  and  defiance.    All  the  foreign  interests  in  Texas  were  aroused 
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10  prevent  ihe  possibility  of  the  conlemplated  union.  Captaia  EHiott 
and  the  Baron  Cyprey  took  the  lead  in  a  system  of  intrigues  wbich  re- 
quired the  most  sleepless  vigilance  and  activity.  At  their  instaQce,  and 
to  prevent  annexation,  Mexico  was  willing  to  forego  her  darling  scheme 
of  conquest,  and  decree  the  i-ndeptndtncerol  Texas.  Vain  labors,  when 
opposed  to  national  sympathy  and  destiny.  A  convention  of  delegates 
unanimoasly  assented  to  the  proposition  of  Congress,  and  framed  a  State 
constitution.  By  a  law  passed  aoon  after,  Texas  was  formally  admitted 
tnio  the  Union. 

The  treaty  which  has  been  lately  concluded  with  Mexico  is  anotber 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Union.  We  have  been  secured  in  the 
possession  of  a  teriitory  which  belonged  to  us  by  the  terms  of  purchase 
from  Fiance  in  1803,  but  which,  without  sufficient  cause,  we  suffered 
to  escape ;  and  we  have  alao  come  into  possession,  beyond  this,  of  an 
empire,  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  as  large,  if  not  larger, 
than  that  of  all  the  previous  Southern  States  combined.  It  is  enough  to 
form  a  dozen  States,  should  all  circumstances  combine.  But  we  have 
omitted  other  great  ii-rritorial  adjuslments. 

No  sooner  had  the  Province  of  Louisiana  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  which  cession  gave  us  the  unlimited  possession  and  control  of  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  than  the  importance  of  this  middlo  em- 
pire was  recognized,  commanding  the  approaches  to  both  oceans.     To 
the  Atlantic  it  was  already  open ;  but  to  the  Pacific  extended  unexplored 
regions  beyond  the  highlands,  which  supplied    the  sources  of  all  tbe 
rivers  emptying  into  the  Mississippi,  claimed,  it  is  true,  as  far  north  as 
49*^  as  a.  part  of  Louisiana,  but  resisted  and  opposed  by  Spain,  and 
with   much  apparent  reason.      Mr.  JefTerson  immediately  despatched 
Lewis  and  Clarke  to  explore  this  whole  region,  tracing  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri,  and  following  to  the  ocean  the   course  of  any  stream 
which  might  afford  practical  water  communication  across  the  continenL 
It  was  not  until  1819,  as  we  hove  seen,  that  Spain 
mit  to  negotiation   the  disputed  questions  of  boui 
which  arose  under  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  or  to 
sition  to  that  purchase.     In  that  year,  Pon  Onis,  ci 
ficieni  equivalent  bad  been  ofTered  by  tbe  America 
to  quiet  the  lille  of  the  Americans,  so  far  as  Spai 
all  territories  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  no 
of  ibe  42°  of  latitude,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

This  treaty  narrowed  down  the  controversy  in  regard  to  these  remote 
north-western  regions,  to  one  between  Russia,  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, all  claiming  utidefintd  rights  in  the  territory.  An  imperial  utase 
asserted  the  right  of  Russia  to  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  SPj  but  in 
1824  and  1823,  that  power  was  willing  to  relinquish  all  pretentions  to 
the  southward  of  54°  40'. 

The  question  came  up  now  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  with  little  probability  of  an  immediate  settlement,  and  often  with 
scarcely  any  possibility  of  an  amicable  one,  of  the  important  controversy 
involving  a  region  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  of  France.  The  Amer- 
icans claimed  to  the  Russian  boundary,  by  virtue  of  their  Louisiana  Pur* 
chase,  of  the  treaty  of  I8l9  with  Spain,  of  the  explorations  by  Lewi) 
•ad  Clarke,  the  discoveries  of  CapL  Gray  on  the  norlh-west  coast,  and 
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the  settlements  on  the  Columbia  river.  The  British  claim  of  discovery 
and  exploration  had  also  many  strong  points.  Nothing  short  of  a  com* 
fTomise  could  have  settled  the  angry  dispute,  and  to  this  very  strong 
parties  in  both  countries  were  opposed.  The  whole  matter  coming 
before  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Packingham,  the  British  Minister,  in  184^ 
was,  by  what  is  called  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  happily  adjusted, 
and  the  line  of  49^,  which^had  constituted  the  previous  boundary  be- 
tween the  powers,  continued  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

In  consequence  of  defective  explorations,  difficulties  arose  under  the 
treaty  of  1783,  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  States.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1802,  to  correct  the  error  made 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Lake  cf  the  Woods,  but  government,  in 
the  fear  of  a  conflict  with  the  boundary  north  of  Louisiuna,  when  pur- 
chased, did  not  ratify  it  In  1818,  the  difficulties  were  still  unsettled, 
and,  by  a  convention  of  that  year,  the  line  was  to  run  west  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  parallel  49^.  But 
in  regard  to  the  line  passing  through  the  great  Lakes,  the  various  islands 
situated  in  them,  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  highlands 
mentioned  in  the  treaty,  and  also  the  islands  situated  in  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  these  weire  left  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  to  be  determined 
by  three  several  boards  of  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  two 
powers. 

Two  of  these  boards  of  commissioners,  after  long  protracted  and  ex- 
hausting investigation,  came  to  amicable  arrangements  in  regard  to  the 
matters  entrusted  to  their  charge. 

The  other  board,  or  that  having  charge  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and 
north-east  boundary,  failed  in  coming  to  an^  accord  upon  the  subject 
Their  difference  regarded  a  territory  extendmg  one  hundred  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Maine  and  southward  of  New  Brunswick.  The  dis- 
pute according  to  the  terms  of  the  arbitration,  was  left  to  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  his  decision  was  made  in  January,  1831.  This 
award  was  not  confirmed  by  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  the 
arbitrator  had  transcended  his  powers. 

Thus  the  Maine  boundary  controversy,  as  it  is  called,  continued  to  be 
waged  for  a  number  of  years,  threatenmg  hostilities  upon  both  sides, 
until  other  elements  of  discord  having  been  introduced  between  the  two 
nations,  by  the  events  growing  out  of  the  Canadian  revolution  and  the 
burning  of  the  Caroline,  the  British  government  accredited  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  as  minister  extraordinary,  to  settle,  by  a  treaty,  all  the  questions 
at  issue. 

Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  sent  or  instructed  com- 
missioners to  represent  iheir  rights  at  Washington  during  the  discussion. 
The  territory  in  dispute  amounted  to  J 2,027  square  miles,  or  7,697,2&0 
acres.  For  Great  Britian  it  had  no  practical  value  as  stated  by  Lord 
Ashburton,  other  than  as  connective  of  the  different  North  American 
possessions  of  that  power.  Within  this  region  was  comprised  the  valley 
of  the  Aroostook,  represented  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
tracts  in  that  part  of  the  continent. 

After  protracted  discussions  it  was  agreed  between  the  negotiators  to 
divide  the  disputed  region  according  to  a  line  agreed  upon,  which  gave 
to  England  3,207,680,  and  the  United  States  4,489,600  acres.     The 
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latter  part  is  represented  by  Mr.  Webster  as  four-fifths  of  the  value  of 
the  whole  territory.  To  this  compromise  the  commissioners  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  etc.,  reluctantly,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  and  a  con- 
sideration of  $250j000,  promised  by  Mr.  Webster,  agreed,  and  the 
final  boundary  was  settled.* 

Thus  have  successively  arisen  and  been  amicably  settled,  all  of  those 
land  and  border  controversies,  which  durmg  a  greater  portion  of  our 
history  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people. 
Throughout  all  of  them  our  progress  in  territory  has  been  gradual 
and  sure,  so  that  at  the  present  moment  we  have  an  empire  westward 
of  the  Mississippi  alone,  vastly  greater  than  the  whole  possessions  of 
the  Union  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  Have  these  con* 
troversies  forever  closed,  or  will  there  be  others  to  arise,  discussed  and 
result  again  in  different  accretions  of  territory  1  With  Texas  we  shall 
have  discussions  in  regard  to  her  western  limits;  with  Mexico,  under 
the  late  treaty,  it  is  not  improbable,  when  complete  surveys  have  been 
made,  many  difficulties  will  exhibit  themselves,  and  if,  which  is  not  un- 
likely, there  be  not  moral  force  enough  in  that  republic  to  sustain  the 
treaty,  we  may  expect  to  have  the  whole  question  again  opened  and  then, 
so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  farewell  forever  to  the  peninsula  of  California 
and  the  regions  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  On  the  northern  borders  lies 
Canada,  an  easy  conquest  in  time  of  war.  On  the  Atlantic,  and  laved 
by  our  waters,  are  the  West  Indies  and  especially  Cuba.  On  the  Pacific 
it  may  be  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands  would  furnish  most  excellent 
ports  for  our  western  marine.  All  of  these  questions  are  in  the  won>^ 
<>f  time,  and  we  can  only  trust  that  a  good  and  wise  Providence  will 
direct  and  control  us  through  them  all — that  we  may  not,  like  Rome  of 
old,  totter  and  fall  by  virtue  of  our  so  great  stature  and  unwieldy 
proportions. 

Already  does  our  empire  extend  over  domain  wider  than  that  of  the 
Romans  in  their  proudest  days  of  conquest.  From  the  island  of  Brazos, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  on  the  northern  Pacific; 
from  the  Aroostook  valley  to  the  Bay  of  St  Diego,  the  Union  extendt 
its  leviathan  proportions.  The  inhabitants  of  these  extreme  points,  more 
distant  than  the  shores  of  the  old  and  the  new  world  apart  on  the  usual 
routes  of  travel,  are  brothers  and  fellow-citizens,  under  common  laws 
and  with  a  common  destiny.  It  is  as  though  the  Shetland  Islands  and 
the  Bosphorus,  Siberia  and  the  gates  of  Hercules,  were  made  the  out* 
posts  of  an  empire  which  embraced  the  whole  of  Europe.  For  such 
an  empire  Alexander  and  Csesar  sighed  in  vain  and  Napoleon  deluged 
Europe  ip  blood. 
.  In  addition  to  the  thirty  States  forming  component  parts  of  the  Union, 
there  are  four  organized  territories  to  which  a  few  moments  attention 
will  be  given.  The  territories  of  the  United  States  are  the  nueUut 
out  of  which  States  are  formed.  Jurisdiction  over  them  is  given  by 
the  constitution  to  Congress,  were  it  not  inferrable  from  the  general 
power  implied  in  aH  sovereign^  to  make  conquests  and  govern  the  con- 
quered territory.     The  ordinance  of  1787  asserted  this  power  and  reg- 


*Tlie  letter  of  Capt.  Talcott,  aocompanving  the  treaty  of  1842,  gi^es  the  lengtk 
of  boundary  between  Great  Britaui  and  the  United  States. 
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wlated  its  exercise.  In  the  late  territorial  organizations  the  right  of 
electing  their  councils  or  legislature  is  given  to  the  people,  though  the 
governor  and  all  executive  officers  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
Their  laws  must  annually  be  submitted  to  Congress  lor  approval,  and 
they  may  send  a  delegate  there  with  power  to  debate  but  not  vote. 
Thus  have  we  in  our  midst  an  anomalous  government,  wherein  legisla- 
tion and  representation  have  no  sort  of  connection.  It  is  a  system  of 
colonization  as  complete  as  that  of  England  over  her  American  posses- 
sions. "Such  a  state  of  absolute  sovereignty,"  says  Chancellor  Kent, 
*'on  the  one  hand  and  absolute  dependence  on  the  other,  is  not  congenial 
with  ihe  free  and  independent  spirit  of  our  native  institutions,  and  the 
establishment  of  distant  territorial  governments  ruled  according  to  will 
and  pleasure  would  have  a  very  ^latural  tendency,  as  all  proconsular 
governments  have  had,  to  Jtbuse  and  oppression."* 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  first  in  order  of  present  territorial 
governments  and  from  its  embracing  the  capital  of  the  United  States  is 
the  most  important.  The  necessity  of  fixing  some  permanent  place 
came  early  to  be  perceived.  During  the  revolution  and  after  Congress 
held  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Lancaster, 
York,  Princeton,  Annapolis  and  Trenton.  In  I7&3  Congress,  having 
been  insulted  at  Philadelphia  by  a  mob,  removed  its  session  to  Prince- 
ton to  the  halls  of  the  College.  In  1784  commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed to  procure  a  site  between  two  or  three  miles  square,  upon  the 
Delaware  river,  and  erect  suitable  buildings.  Under  this  commission 
nothing  was  effected.  In  1789.  a  bill  passed  one  house  in  favor  of  a 
location  upon  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  Subsequently  the  present 
site  was  adopted,  by  virtue  of  acts  passed  in  1788,  1789,  by  Virginia 
and  Maryland  ceding  ten  miles  square,  upon  the  Potomac,  to  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  Connogocheague.  Within  this  district  Congress 
held  its  first  session  in  November,  1800.  During  the  past  year  the 
Georgetown  and  Alexandria  portion  of  the  District  was  receded  back. 

The  Indian  Territory^  west  of  Arkansas,  was  separatt^d  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1824  and  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  courts  for  the  district  of  Arkansas,  was  afterward 
extended  over  it,  except  in  cases  of  ofl^enses  by  Indians  against  Indians. 

In  1840  population  began  to  set  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  river.  In  the  spring  of  1845  the  settlers  in  that  quarter 
were  so  numerous,  that  they  organized  a  provisional  government, 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  .In  1842,  the  emigration 
from  the  United  States  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven;  in  1843, 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five;  in  1844,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five;  in  1845,  three-thousand.  Mr.  Polk,  in  his  message  of 
1846,  called  the  aUention  of  Congress  to  this  territory,  and  advocated 
the  immediate  extension  of  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  it. 

The  Nebraska  Territory  and  the  Territory  of  Minesota,  are  the  re- 
maining two  under  our  S3^stem,  and  ad4rance  in  population  at  a  rate 
which  evinces  they  will  soon  solicit  higher  rank  in  the  nation.  Our 
paper  is  already  too  much  extended  to  admit  any  further  references  to  them, 

»  Vol.  I,  386. 
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ART.  n.— MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON  BY  ITS  PRODUCERS. 

COTTOX  MILLS  DY  COTTON  GROWERS  ;  EXPORT  DUTY  O.V  RAW  COTTON; 

PRICE  UF  COTTON,  ETC. 

Nashville,  Sept.  20, 1849. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  esq. — Inclosed  you  "will  find  an  article  on  cotton  mills,  etc., 
which  may  possibly  be  worth  a  place  in  the  Commercial  Review,  the  best  peri- 
odical now  published  in  the  United  States,  for  southern  men. 

If  you  think  it  worth  recording  in  your  very  useful  journal,  you  may  insert 
it  over  my  name,  S.  R.  Cockrill. 

I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  views,  that  I  should  like  them 
presented  in  some  shape  to  all  the  cotton  growers  in  the  nine  States.  Some  of 
my  southern  friends,  sojoomiug  for  the  time  here,  pronounced  the  plan  practi- 
caole  and  desire  me  to  have  it  circulated.  It  is  extremely  important  to  the 
cotton  States.  I  believe  ten  cents  a  pound  may,  by  this  plan,  be  insured  to  the 
grower,  which  would  make  the  Soutn  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  portion  of 
the  Union. 

The  uncertainty  in  the  quantity  now,  and  the  certainty  of  low  prices  except 
about  one  year  in  five,  will  compel  growers  to  bring  to  the  support  of  the  field 
labor  the  spindles  and  looms. 

The  cotton  crop  is  worth  $150,000,000  per  annum,  when  run  through  the 
spindles  ;  one-fifth  of  the  field  force  can  do  it,  and  the  machinery  can  be  paid  for 
by  the  profits,  the  extra  profits,  of  two  or  tliree  crops. 

The  buildings  would  cost  nothing  but  six  months'  labor. 

As  a  planter  1  am  decidedly  in  mvor  of  the  export  duty  of  five  dollars  per 
bale.  This  would  insure  what  the  South  wants  to  maintain  its  pride  and  inde- 
pendence. Respectfully,  etc. 

Cotton  is  the  leading  and  controlling  staple  of  the  South,  embracing 
nine  States  of  the  thirty,  of  the  United  Stales,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
consideration  and  siucly,  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
this  end  of  the  Union. 

For  seven  years  past,  the  labor  of  cotton  growers  has  been  sacrificed, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  growing  crop,  will  pass 
away  before  another  comes  into  market;  leaving  the  future  as  a  coun- 
terpart f»f  the  past,  with  a  tendency  to  get  worse  unless  a  remedy  be  applied. 

The  only  safe  and  substantial  remedy,  is  to  put  up  the  cotton  mills 
among  the  cotton  fields.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crops  when  put  into 
market,  is  classed  as  ."inferior,"  ''ordinary,"  and  a  small  portion 
"•  middling;"  and  these  classts  have  not  averaged  to  the  planters  more 
than  six  cents  for  seven  or  eight  years  past,  and  some  crops  have  been 
sold  during  this  period  as  low  as  four  cents  per  pound. 

A  continuation  of  these  prices,  will  soon  create  a  necessity  for  a 
remedy  for  these  low  rates,  which  are  not  a  compensation  for  the  im- 
mense labor  required  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Under  the  present 
plan,  the  planter's  labor,  composed  of  "  the  sweat  of  his  brow,'^  and  the 
substance  of  his  soil,  baled  up  as  raw  cotton^  is  shipptd  off  annually 
four  thousand  miles  to  cotton  mills,  in  foreign  countries,  but  chiefly  to 
England,  at  an  expense  of  eight  or  nine  dollars  per  bale,  which  is 
charged  to  the  grower  when  the  account  of  sales  is  furnished  from  the 
mill 

If  this  tax  to  get  to  mill  was  the  only  evil,  it  might  be  yet  endured 
for  a  while;  but  there  is  in  reality  but  one  great  cotton  mill,  and  that 
belongs  to  England,  and  her  agent  sits  at  Liverpool  and  sees  our  labor, 
in  bales  of  raw  cotton,  piled  up  around  him  till  it  will  cover  a  ten  acre 
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field.  The  reports  of  that  market  will  show  a  stock,  somf  times  of  a 
million  of  baits,  ihtn  stored  in  Liverpool  uns(dd:  with  a  knowledi^e  of 
the  fuel,  thni  it  cannot  be  taken  anv  where  else.  'J'he  fjro.ver  has  no- 
remedy.  There  are  the  spiadUs,  and  tkere  it  must  stay  ;  and  the  agont 
of  this  tremendous  English  mill  says,  '*  1  will  pay  you  three  and  half 
pence  per  pound  for  your  cotton,"  and  it  is  sold.  An  account  of  s;»les 
is  st^nt  to  the  planter,  in  £.  s  d.,  in  red  ink,  wiih  douhle  entries;  and 
when  translated  into  English^  he  linds  that  his  part  is  four  cents  per 
pound. 

Cultivators  of  this  great  staple  know,  that  such  prices  are  no  com- 
pensation for  the  immense  labor  required  in  its  growth.  They  know 
it  is  a  lacrifue,  which  looks  to  ruinous  cons<quences,  because  the  sub- 
stance of  their  lands  is  annually  wasting  away  by  contifiued  cultivation. 

The  remedy  which  is  now  insisted  on  is,  for  the  plintrrx  themse/res 
to  "  resolve,"  that  the  coilon  mills  shall  be  brought  to  the  cation  fields, 
Th.it  ih«y  have  been  paying  loll  to  the  English  mills  long  enough. 
Make  th«t  re>olvc.  and  the  ways  and  means  will  be  readilv  pointed  out 
for  (flfecling  the  end  proposed.  The  cotton  fields  of  the  Utiit«'d  irtjus, 
extending  from  ihe  Atlantic  to  the  Rio  Grande,  euibrace,  in  their  wide 
extent,  500, OUO  square  miles  The  inler»^si  of  all  planters  in  this  gr^at; 
cotton  field  is  the  same.  State  lines  are  imaginary,  when  the  sacrifice 
of  cotton  growing  labor  is  the  question;  and  old  ic^sues  in  politics  may 
rest  in  forgeifulness;  and  the  whole  South  may  act  as  one  Slate,  ii> 
giving  a  prosperous  direction  and  division  to  the  labor,  of  the  best 
trained,  most  efficient  and  regular  force  of  workers  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  This  splendid  force  of  laborers,  if  directed  by  skill  and  wisdom, 
will  yet  make  brilliant  the  prospects  of  the  Southern  end  of  our  Union. 
But  a  part  of  this  force  must  be  tak«  n  from  the  soil  and  put  into  the  mills. 

The  spindles  and  looms  must  be  brought  to  the  cotton  fields.  This 
is  the  true  location  of  this  powerful  assistant  of  the  grower.  In  the 
WesT,  in  the  East  or  in  the  North,  would  be  bitter  than  any  forti^n 
country;  but  the  best  location  is  the  sunnv  South,  where  the  cotton 
grows.  The  next  best  location  is  in  the  provision  regions  nearest  the 
South. 

I'o  fix  the  public  mind  on  the  importance  of  this  change,  its  necessity 
indeed,  and  tacoriipd  planters  to  investigate  it,  it  is  proposed  that  ih« y 
as  a  body  petition  Congress  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  9th  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  prohibits  a  '*duty  on 
exports  from  any  Slate,"  and  when  amended,  that  they  pass  a  law,  that 
five  dollars  per  bale  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  Siates  iipon 
all  raw  cotton  shipped  after  the  year  I860. 

This  would  be  evidence  of  a  determination  among  them,  and  ten  years 
notice  to  the  world,  that  they  would  no  longer  go  four  thousand  miles 
to  mill  with  their  cotton. 

An  average  crop  now  of  United  States  is  about  2.300,000  bales, 
which,  at  six  cents,  is  $65,000,000.  The  esiimaied  cost  of  spinning  and 
weaving  a  pound  of  cotton  is  three  cents,  making  two  yards  to  the 
pound,  equal  to  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  at  nine  cents  per  yard  for 
Osnaburgs.  The  crop  then,  when  spun  and  wove,  is  worth  eighteen 
cents  per  pound,  making  8 180,000.000,  allowing  ten  per  cent,  for  waste^ 
instead  of  $55,000,000  the  yield  naw^  when  sold  as  raw  cotUm, 
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The  inequality  between  the  labor  and  capital  for  gfrowing",  and  tha* 
for  spinning,  is  startling.  A  pound  of  cotton,  plowed,  hoed,  picked, 
ginned,  baled,  spun  and  wove,  is  worth  eighteen  cents.  The  spinning 
and  weaving,  it  is  said,  can  be  aflbrded  for  three  cents  cost,  which  would 
leave  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  the  labor  of  the  planter,  supposing  the 
cotton  mill  in  the  cotton  field,  and  the  mill  to  g(  t  cost  only.  But  as 
three  cents  may  be  loo  low  an  estimate,  make  it  six — and  then  twelve 
cents  is  left  for  the  planter.  But  now  what  does  he  get?  four,  five  and 
six.  The  question  may  now  be  asked,  who  gels  the  balance — allowing 
six  cents  to  the  grower  and  six  cents  to  the  spinner,  there  will  be  six 
cents  yet  unaccounted  for?  It  goes  to  pay  warehouse  charges,  freight, 
insurance,  drayages,  storages,  weighages,  pickages,  pressage,  commis' 
sions,  postage,  bills  of  lading,  exchange,  freight  lo  Liverpool,  dock 
dues,  freight  on  railroad  to  Manchester,  and  then  it  is  at  the  mill,  and 
the  same  process  brings  it  back,  and  this  will  fully  account  for  the  six 
cents  per  pound.     Who  pay  these  charges?     The  grower. 

The  gi(»wth  and  production  of  cotton  are  accomplished  by  the 
muscles  of  men  and  mules,  laboring  incessantly  eleven  months  in  every 
twelve;  exposed  to  heat,  to  cold,  to  winds  and  rain,  and  to  the  malaria 
-of  swamps. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  are  done  by  the  iron  muscles  of  the  spin- 
dle and  loom,  driven  by  the  nevei -tiring  engine,  waited  upon  by  boys 
and  cfirls;  and  this  labor  is  under  roof,  certain  as  to  quantity^  free  from 
overflow,  from  frost,  from  caterpillar  and  boll  worm.  This  simple 
statement  is  evidence  clear  and  strong,  that  it  is  the  grower's  labor 
which  is  now  sacrificed,  and  greally  sacrificed.  A  firm  and  determined 
resolufcion  among  the  planters,  for  ihey  are  the  men  who  are  suiiering, 
and  ihey  must  act  for  themseles,  can  arrest  this  policy  in  a  few  years. 
An  export  duty  on  '•  raw  cotton,"  would  insure  it,  but  it  may  be  accom- 
plished without  it. 

Havinor  determined  that  the  mills  must  come  to  the  coiion.  whith  is 
but  one  move,  whilst  sending  the  cotton  to  the  mills  is  a  heavy  annual, 
perpetual  tax,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  if  cotton  growers  can  get  up  the 
spindles  and  looms,  among  the  fields. 

The  following  facts  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  most  dis- 
tinctly.    We  estimate  the  crop  at  2.300,000  bales.     The  factories  now 
in  the  United  States  require  of  this  600,000  bales — leaving  1,700,000 
for  the  South  to  spin.     This  would  require  350  mills  with   10,000 
spindles  each,  or  700  mills  with  5,000  spindles,  or  3,100.000  spindles. 

COST  OF   SPIITDLEB. 

3,500,000  flpindlcs  with  all  machinery  necessary,  looms,  etc.,  at 

$12  each, $42,000,000 

700  engines  and  fixtures  at  $8,000, 5,600,000 

Other  expenses  in  and  about  the  machinery, 5,000,000 

Total, $52,600,000 

The  machinery,  if  all  purchased  in  one  year,  would  cost  about  850,- 

»f)00,000.  This  is  the  only  debt  of  importance  necessary  to  be  made,  and  its 

j)ayment  can  be  extended  into  ten  installments, of  <^5,000,000  each,  interest 

.♦deled.     The  diflerence  in  the  income  of  the  cotton  growers  when  they 

become  *spi«ners,  is  so  great  that  this  debt  would  never  be  felt     The 

1,700,000  bales  intended  for  the  cotton  field  spindles,  now  yields  an  in- 
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come  of  $40,000,000  at  six  cents.  The  same  colton  spun  up,  by  the 
creation  of  the  above  debt  by  these  iron  muscles,  will  give  the  same 
growers  an  income  of  8120,000,000,  less  the  cost  of  spinning  and 
weaving,  which  would  give  an  increase  of  net  gain  per  annum  nearly 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  machinery. 

One  mode  here  suggested,  is,  for  planters,  provision  growers,  and  me- 
chanics of  all  the  cotton  States,  lo  send  in  petitions  for  Manufacturing 
Companies  to  be  chartered,  upon  applications  to  the  Legislatures  of 
their  respective  Stales;  and  also  to  pass  an  act  for  a  general  charter  for 
all  persons  who  may  associate  together  for  manufacturing  purposes,  so 
as  to  avoid  partnerships,  and  limit  the  liability  of  stockholders  to  the  los» 
of  their  subscriptions  as  stock. 

Spinning  may  be  commenced,  with  any  number  of  spindles,  with  or 
without  looms.  There  is  an  extensive  demand  for  cotton  yarns,  ond 
thread  is  a  saleable  manufacture.  The  mills  at  Lowell  average  about 
6,000  spindles  for  each  building.  There  is  one,  however,  at  Sahm,  con- 
taining 30,000  spindles,  the  largest  in  the  world,  under  one  roof  I'he 
size  of  buildings,  then,  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  machinery  in- 
tended to  be  worked.  A  mill  for  2,500,  or  3,000  spindles,  for  coarse 
goods,  will  require,  perhaps,  three  rooms  twenty-five  by  sixty  feet  long  ; 
and  a  plan  suitable  for  the  coUon  field  system^  which  will  be  in  the 
country,  and  where  land  costs  nothing,  and  manageable  by  slave  labor, 
at  comparatively  tw  cost^  is  for  fifteen  planters  to  take  84,000  each  in 
stock,  select  a  site  for  the  mill  near  their  planUitions,  detail  three  men 
from  each,  making  a  building  force  of  45  men,  besides  an  overseer  and 
a  general  manager,  one  of  the  stockholders ;  with  this  force,  and  as 
many  teams  as  may  be  necessary,  they  will  proceed  to  put  up  three 
rooms  of  twenty-five  by  sixty  feet,  of  wood,  one  story  high,  of  coarse, 
strong,  undressed  lumber,  such  as  they  can  readily  prepare  from  the 
forest,  without  an  outlay  of  capital.  Add  at  convenient  distances  fifteen 
or  twenty  cabins,  and  the  buildings  for  the  mill  are  up.  This  wooden, 
one  story  plan,  for  the  cotton  field,  possesses  the  advantages  of  costing 
nothing,  of  fixing  and  running  the  whole  machinery  upon  the  ground, 
making  it  more  steady,  and  accessable,  and  avoiding  wear  and  tear, 
with  better  ventilation,  less  noise,  and,  perhaps,  less  risk  from  fire,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  walls  of  a  mill,  but  the  cotton  about  the  machinery,, 
which  is  subject  to  burn. 

One-story  rooms,  miming  in  difTerent  directions  from  the  engine,  of 
wood,  and  without  much  labor  in  its  preparation,  are  oflfered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  four  story  brick  and  granite  palaces  of  England  and  of 
New  England,  which  aro  required  to  be  built  with  thick  walU,  to 
avoi<l  motion  in  the  machinery,  and  therefore  expen.sive,  costing  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000;  and  when  buildings  for  the  operatives  are  finish- 
ed, the  bills  are  often  8100.000  in  a  site  and  buildings,  before  a  wheel 
is  turned.  Whilst  the  manager  and  overseer  are  puuingup  the  wooden 
mill  and  cabins,  the  planters,  acting  under  the  charier,  have  issued 
their  bonds  for  840,000,  bearing  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  interest,  paya- 
ble in  three,  four,  and  five  years,  in  equal  installmrnls,  and  sfTurrd  the 
payment  by  mortgage  on  the  site  and  machinery,  and  a  half  section  of 
land  each,  have  sold  the  bonds  and  bought  the  spindles  and  engine, 
and  are  ready  for  o^erat4on  in  six  months  from  the  formation  of  iha 
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compaMy.  A  mnn  arrd  four  boys  or  gh\s  are  token  from  the  plantation 
of  each  stockholder  and  put  in  the  mill,  each  geltinq-  credit  accordins^ 
to  the  number  furnished.  These,  with  eight  or  ten  trained  hands  as  in- 
structors, furnish  a  mill  force  which  will  spin  and  weave  1,500  bales 
of  cotton ;  making  a  million  of  yards  of  osnaburgs  worth  nine  cents 
per  yard,  equal  to  890  000  gross  sales.  The  siockho!d<T3  bein^ 
planters  and  near  the  mill,  furnish  provisions,  cotton,  and  wood  for  the 
cn:Tine. 

Suppose  the  planters  who  have  put  up  this  mill  make  1,500  bales 
only  of  cotton,  which  at  824  are  836.000.  Since  tho  erection  of  the 
mill,  the  same  cotton  is  worth  800,000  per  annum.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  years  they  commence  paying  the  debt  for  machinery  by  install- 
ments, and  before  this,  the  hands  are  trained  to  their  new  employment, 
and  the  plantinof  account  is  raised  from  six  to  ten  cents  a  pound  for  the 
field  labor,  which  had  been  heretofore  shipped  off  and  lost.  The  mort- 
ganfe  debt  is  $2,066  each,  being  fifteen  planters  associated,  to  be  paid  in 
ihiee  installments  of  8388,  wiih  interest,  and  that,  when  they  are  getting 
for  their  firld  labor,  ten  cents  per  pound.  What  then  would  be  a  dt-bt 
of  81,000  a  year,  on  sub^tanliil  pbmters,  when  they  have  insured  ten 
cents  a  pound  for  their  crop?  by  incurring  the  debt. 

There  arc  nine  cotton  States,  including  Tennessee,  which  will 
average  about  si.vty  counties  to  the  Stale.  Two  mills  in  every  county 
of  3,000  spindles  each,  are  sufficient  to  spin  the  whole  crop,  and  render 
the  South  magnificently  rich  and  gloriously  independent.  1  mention 
these  facts  to  show  the  immediate  capability  of  the  cotton  growers,  to 
relieve  themselves  from  this  blighting  system  of  shipping  off  the  ^o\\  in 
raw  cotton,  and  bringing  home  nothing  in  return,  comparativtdy  speak- 
ins:.  There  are  twenty  counties  in  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  a  less  number  in  Flori- 
da, Arkansas  and  Texas,  which  can  spare  the  force  to  erect  the  build- 
ings and  cabins,  for  ten  such  mills,  in  any  one  year  and  make  the  usual 
cotton  crop  besides. 

Steam  is  a  regular,  portable  power,  free  from  freshets,  droughts  and 
mill  ponds,  and  cnn  be  commanded  at  will  for  three  hundred  days  in 
the  year,  in  any  desired  quantity,  suited  to  small  or  large  operations. 
Two  sections  of  land  affording  twenty  cords  of  wood  per  acre,  which 
is  a  low  estimate,  will  drive  an  engine  for  3,000  spindles,  for  eighteen 
years.  This  also  shows  that  there  is  a  permanent  source  or  power  in 
the  cotton  States,  even  when  nature  has  not  furnished  either  suitable 
streams  or  deposited  in  the  earth,  beds  of  coal;  in  some  sections,  how- 
ever, both  are  found.  The  difference  bttueen  the  cost  of  water  and 
steam,  is  but  one  item,  and  that  not  large;  but  the  only  difference  now 
U  that  of  wood  and  coal;  steam  power  is  now  considered  as  cheap  as 
water,  all  advantiiges  estimated.  Among  the  fields  a  .«?ite  may  be  often 
selected,  near  enouijh  to  enable  Stockholders  to  haul  the  .«:eed  cotton  di- 
rectly to  the  mill,  the  most  desirable  condition  for  the  mill  work.  Thus 
saving  the  labor  of  ginning  and  balinir,  the  loss  on  bngi^ing  and  rope, 
commissions  for  buying  cotton,  and  freight,  besides  saving  the  work  of 
Xh^  picker  at  the  mill. 

Cotton  growers,  who  have  owned  slaves  long,  know  they  are  capable 
of  making  efficient  operatives;  and  when  once  learned,  ihey  are  tixed, 
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permanent  and  valuable.  This  branch  of  the  business  furnishes  profit- 
able employment  on  cotton  to  a  portion  of  the  field  force,  which  re- 
lieves the  soil  to  that  extent  which  is  now  wasting  away  from  over  fa- 
tigue. It  gives  scope  to  all  the  mechanical  talent  among  the  slaves, 
both  males  and  females — men  in  the  machine  shops,  and  women 
among  the  mules,  throstles,  and  looms.  The  condition  of  the  States 
now  is  dependent;  that  is  not  the  true  position  of  the  chivalrous  South. 
A  war  with  Great  Britain  would  prostrate  them  at  one  blow.  The 
revolution  in  France  was  like  an  electric  shock,  thoujjh  she  had  but  a 
few  cotton  mills.  The  starvation  in  Ireland,  that  bright  Isle  of  the 
Ocean,  puts  down  cotton.  The  Bank  of  England  even,  can  and  does 
press  down  the  price  of  "r/iw  cotton"  at  Liverpool  ;  and  its  recoil  falls 
back  on  the  grower.  This  dependency  is  unmanly,  and  does  not  be- 
long to  the  American  character.  The  angry  ebullition  of  emancipa- 
tion sympathy  for  the  happy  slaves  of  the  sunny  South,  among  our 
own  Northern  and  Eastern  friends,  is  sometimes  a  source  of  a  mo- 
ment's uneasines;  in  consequence  of  our  dependent  condition,  and  the 
repeated  sacrifice  of  our  field  labor.  These  dependencies  should  be 
forthwith  severed,  by  a  determination  to  put  up  the  cotton  mills,  among 
the  cotton  fields,  and  spin  and  weave  by  slave  labor. 

This  is  the  certain,  safe,  and  sure  remedy  for  all  the  evils  enumera- 
ted above;  bringing  bright  prosperity,  humanity,  with  enlarged  sympa- 
thies, and  an  ameliorated  condition  of  the  great  working  force  of  the 
South,  in  its  train..  Their  labor,  thus  skillfully  directed,  would  increase 
rapidly  the  net  income  of  the  giowers,  and  slaves  take  the  condition 
of  their  owners.  Give  them  large  incomes  and  you  make  the  negroes 
rich.  As  a  general  rule  (some  exceptions  I  regret  to  say),  rich  ovvners 
have  rich  slaves. 

The  true  character  of  the  black  man  in  servitude  is  not  understood, 
except  in  the  South.  Negro  society,  with  its  amusements  and  sources 
of  enjoyment,  is  not  organized  any  where  else  to  the  same  extent. 
They  are  born  in  servitude,  and  so  were  their  fathers  and  grand-fathers, 
and  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  they  have  never  known  any  other  con- 
dition, and  but  few  ever  desire  to  change  it.  The  body  is  accustomed 
to  daily  labor;  inured  to  it  from  early  youth;  and  it  is  a  habit  of  his 
life.  The  mind  is  not  called  into  action — they  are  relieved  from  all 
the  responsibilities,  sufl^erings,  and  mental  anxiety  of  freemen,  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  rules  of  society. 

Out  of  the  general  fund,  they  are  fed.  clothed  and  housed ;  and  med- 
ical aid  and  attention  and  care  are  furnished  when  sick ;  among  them 
there  are  no  widows  or  orphans  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  others ;  no 
paupers,  and  no  lunatics;  no  painful  anxieiy  for  the  future  welfare  of 
their  wives  and  children  ;  for  a  home  and  competency  are  left  for  them 
when  they  are  dead  and  gone. 

It  is  the  duty  of  their  owners  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  this  available  and 
efficient  corps  of  regular  laborers  in  the  field,  the  steam-engine,  and 
the  iron  muscle  of  the  spindle  and  loom;  with  these  implements,  they 
can  put  the  labor  of  the  field  into  a  consumable  shape,  which  leaves 
the  world  open  as  a  market 

No  longer  will  they  pile  up  the  cotton  bales  around  the  English  mill 
agent  in  Liverpool,  and  suflTer  it  to  be  sacrificed  because  they  have  no 
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remedy.  There  will  be  a.demand  for  coarse,  heavy,  cheap  cotton  gxKxIsy 
as  long  as  there  are  laborers  in  the  world  to  wear  them,  and  in  this  shape 
the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  crops  will  be  consumed.  Europe  can  coa^ 
tinue  to  make  the  fine  goods  in  which  the  raw  material  is  no  part  of  the 
cost;  one  pound  making  twenty  yards  of  fine  muslins. 

South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  grow 
about  470,000' bales  of  fine  cotton,  well  suited  lor  fine  fabrics.  This 
supply  Europe  could  still  convert  into  fine  fabrics.  New  England  to 
make  prints,  and  all  other  three  to  ^ve  yards  goods,  and  the  coiton 
fields,  in  the  sunny  South,  in  a  warm  climate,  can  work  up  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  into  coarse,  heavy  goods  which  will  average  not  exceeding 
two  yards  to  the  pound.  This  system  put  into  operation,  would  yield  to 
the  Southern  Slates  for  cotton  alone  $l50,00i),000,  and  supply  the  spin- 
dles now  up  in  the  United  States.  What  efiect,  such  an  income,  in  im- 
ports or  money,  would  produce  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  our 
Southern  cities,  is  suggested  for  reflection  ottly  at  present. 

Large  bodies  move  slowly;  and  to  insure  this  result  I  suggest  an  ex- 
port duty  of  five  dollars  per  bale  on  ''raw  couon."  Corporate  compa- 
nies by  growers,  and  ail  others.  The  cheapest  buildings  which  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Buy  the  machinery,  and  mortgage  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  funds  by  sale  of  bonds  at  par.  Spin  and 
weave  by  a  part  of  the  field  forte.  Do  this,  and  the  fortunes  of  cotton 
growers  are  fixed  on  a  permanent  foundation ;  pcomising  accumulated 
wealth  to  the  whole  South. 

The  iron  establishments  in  the  United  States,  and  the  machine  shops, 
generally,  niay  look  to  the  South  as  an  extensive  customer  in  a  few 
years.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  true  policy  of  the  South  now,  to  order  the 
machinery  mentioned,  worth  $50,000,000.  This  must  go  to  the  iron 
establishments,  and  the  profits  might  be  taken  in  stock  in  some  of  the 
best  mills — and  thus  lessen  the  outstanding  liability  for  machinery. 

The  mild,  warm  winters  in  the  South,  are  favorable  to  cotton  spinning 
in  cheap  buildings.  The  passage  of  the  export  duty  law  would 
turn  the  eyes  of  all  the  spinners  and  weavers  in  Europe  upon  the 
Souths  and  the  country  would  be  benefited  for  a  while,  by  employing 
thera,  until  the  raw  force  is  trained.  These  suggestions  are  made  for 
the  study  and  consideration  of  cotton  growers.  S.  R.  Cockrill. 
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SLAVERY  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  EFFECTS;  DUELLING;  MOBS;  REPUDIATION;  LI- 
CENTIOUSNESS; COMPARATIVE  EXPENSE  OF  FREE  AND  SLAVE  LABOR.* 
TREATMENT  OF  SLAVES;    INSTRUCTION;    PUNISHMENTS. 

In  a  social  point  of  view  the  abolitionists  pronounce  slavery  to  be  a 
monstrous  evil.  Ifit  was  so,  it  would  be  our  own  peculiar  concern,  and 
superfluous  benevolence  in  them  to  lament  over  it.  Seeing  their  bitter 
hostility,  they  might  leave  us  to  cope  with  our  own  calamities.  But 
they  make  war  upon  us  out  of  excess  of  charity,  and  attempt  to  purify 

*Coniinued  from  October  number. 
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by  eovering  us  with  calumny.  You  have  read,  and  assisted  to  circu- 
late, a  <i:reat  deal  about  affrays,  duels  and  murders  occurin^r  here,  and 
all  attributed  to  th^  terrible  demoralization  of  slavery.  Not  a  single 
event  of  this  sort  takes  place  among  us,  but  it  is  caught  up  by  the  abo- 
litionists, and  paraded  over  the  world  with  endless  comments,  variations 
and  exaggerations.  You  should  not  take  what  reaches  you  as  a  mere 
sample,  and  infer  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  more  you  neyer  hear.  You 
hear  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  truth. 

It  is  true  that  the  point  of  honor  is  recognized  throughout  the  slave 
region,  and  that  disputes  of  certain  classes  are  frequently  referred  for 
adjustment  to  the  "trial  by  combat''  It  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  enter,  in  this  letter,  into  a  defense  of  the  practice  of  duelling,  nor 
to  maintain  at  length  that  it  does  not  tarnish  the  character  of  a  people 
to  acknowledge  a  standard  of  honor.  Whatever  evils  may  arise  ftom 
it,  however,  they  cannot  be  aUributed  to  slavery — since  the  same  custom 
prevails  boih  in  France  and  England.  Few  of  your  prime  ministers,  of 
the  last  half  century  evem,  have  escaped  the  contagion,  I  believe.  The 
affrays  of  wh4ch  so  much  is  said,  and  in  which  rifles,  bowie-knives  and 
pistols  are  so  prominent,  occur  mostly  in  the  frontier  States  of  the 
South- West.  They  are  naturalty  incideHtal  to  the  condition  of  society 
as  it  exists  in  many  sections  of  these  recently  settled  countries,  and  will 
as  naturally  cease  in  due  time.  Adventurers  from  the  older  States  and 
from  Europe,  as  desperate  in  character  as  they  are  in  fortune,  congre- 
gate in  these  wild  regions,  jostling  one  another,  and  often  forcing  the 
peaceable  and  honest  into  rencontres  in  self-defense.  Slavery  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  things.  Stability  and  peace  are  the  first  de- 
eires  of  every  slave-holder,  and  the  true  tendency  of  the  system.  It 
eould  not  possibly  exist  amid  the  eternal  anarchy  and  civil  broils  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  dominions  in  America.  And  for  this  very  reason,  do- 
mestic slavery  has  ceased  there.  So  far  from  encouraging  strife,  such 
scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  as  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  disgraced 
our  northern  cities,  and  as  you  have  lately  witnessed  in  Birmingham 
and  Bristol  and  Wales,  not  only  never  have  occured,  but,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  never  will  occur  in  our  slaveholding  States.  The  only  thing 
that  can  create  a  mob  (as  you  might  call  it)  here,  is  the  appearance  of 
an  abolitionist,  whom  the  people  assemble  to  chastise.  And  this  is  no 
more  of  a  mob  than  a  rally  of  shepherds  to  chase  a  wolf  out  of  their 
pastures  would  be  one. 

But  we  are  swindlers  and  repudiators!  Pennsylvania  is  not  a  slave 
State.  A  majority  of  the  States  which  have  failed  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions punctually  are  non-slaveholding;  and  two-thirds  of  the  debt  said 
to  be  repudiated  is  owed  by  these  Slates.  Many  of  the  Stales  of  this 
Union  are  heavily  encumbered  with  debt — none  so  hopelessly  as  Eng- 
land. Pennsylvania  owes  $22  for  each  inhabitant — England  $222, 
counting  her  paupers  in.  Nor  has  there  been  any  repudiation,  definite 
and  final,  of  a  lawful  debt,  that  I  am  aware  of.  A  few  States  have 
failed  to  pay  some  installments  of  interest  The  extraordinary  financial 
dificuliies  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  account  for  it  Time  will 
set  all  things  right  ajjain.  Every  dollar  of  both  principal  and  interest 
owed  by  any  State,  North  or  South,  will  be  ultimately  paid,  unless  Ihe 
abolition  of  slavery  overwhelms  us  all  in  one  common  ruin.     But  have 
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no  olher  nations  failed  to  pay?  When  were  the  French  assignats  re- 
deemed ?  How  much  interest  did  your  National  Bank  pay  oo  its  im- 
mense circulation  from  1897  to  i82i,  during  whicb  period  that  circu- 
lation was  inconvertible,  and  for  the  time  repudiated?  How  much  of 
your  national  debt  has  been  incurred  for  money  borrowed  to  meet  the 
interest  upon  it,  thus  avoiding  delmquency  in  detail,  by  insuring  inevit- 
able bankruptcy  and  repudiation  in  the  end?  And  what  sort  of  opera- 
tion was  that  by  which  your  present  ministry  recently  expunged  a  hand- 
some amount  of  that  debt  by  substituting,  through  a  process  just  not 
compulsory,  one  species  of  security  for  another?  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  faults  of  others  do  not  excuse  our  own,  but  when  failings  are  charged 
to  slavery  which  are  shown  to  occur  to  equal  extent  where  it  does  not 
exist,  surftly  slavery  must  be  acquitted  of  the  accusation. 

It  is  roundly  asserted  that  we  are  not  so  well  educated  nor  so  religious 
as  elsewhere.  [  will  not  go  into  tedious  statistical  statements  on  these 
subjects.  Nor  have  I,  to  tell  the  truth,  much  confidence  in  the  details 
of  what  are  conjmonly  set  forth  as  statistics.  As  to  education,  you  will, 
probably,  admit  that  slaveholders  should  have  more  leisure  for  mental 
culture  than  most  people.  And  I  believe  it  is  charged  against  them  that 
they  are  peculiarly  fond  of  power  and  ambitious  of  honors.  If  this  be 
so,  as  all  the  power  and  honors  of  this  country  are  won  mainly  by 
intellectual  superiority,  it  might  be  fairly  presumed  that  slaveholders 
would  not  be  neglectful  of  education.  In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
presumption  1  point  you  to  the  facts,  that  our  Presidential  chair  has 
been  occupied  for  forty-four  out  of  the  fifty-six  years  by  slaveholders ; 
that  another  has  been  recently  elected  to  fill  it  for  four  more,  over  an 
opponent  who  was  a  slaveholder  also;  and  that  in  the  federal  offices 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  considerably  more  than  a  due  proportion 
of  those  acknowledged  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  are  from  the  South. 
In  this  arena  the  intellects  of  the  free  and  slave  States  meet  in  full  and 
fair  competition.  Nature  must  have  been  unusually  bountiful  to  us,  or 
we  have  been,  at  least,  reasonally  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of  such 
gifts  as  she  has  bestowed — unless,  indeed,  you  refer  our  superiority  to 
moral  qualities,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  More  wealthy  we  are 
not,  nor  would  mere  wealth  avail  in  such  rivalry. 

The  piety  of  the  South  is  unobtrusive.  We  think  it  proves  but  little, 
though  it  is  a  confident  thing  for  a  man  to  claim  that  he  stands  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  his  Creator,  and  is  less  a  sinner,  than  his  neighbor. 
If  vociferation  is  to  carry  the  question  of  religion,  the  North  and  prob- 
ably the  Scotch  have  it.  Our  sects  are  few,  harmonious,  pretty  much 
unit(  d  among  themselves,  and  pursue  their  avocations  in  humble  peace. 
In  fact,  our  professors  of  religion  seem  to  think — whether  correctly  or 
not — that  it  is  their  duty  to  *'do  good  in  secret,"  and  to  carry  their  holy 
comforis  to  the  heart  of  each  individual,  without  reference  to  class  or 
color,  for  his  special  enjoyment,  and  not  with  a  view  to  exhibit  their 
zeal  before  the  world.  So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  I  believe  our 
clergymen,  when  called  on  to  make  a  showing,  have  never  had  occasion 
to  blush,  if  comparisons  wrre  drawn  between  the  free  and  slave  Slates. 
And  although  our  presses  do  not  teem  with  controversial  pamphlets,  nor 
our  pulpits  shake  with  excommunicating  thunders,  the  daily  walk  of  our 
religious  communicants  furnishes  apparently  as  little  food  for  gossip  as 
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is  to  be  found  in  most  other  regions.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  our 
want  of  excitability — though  that  is  a  qiialhy  accredited  to  us  in  an  emi- 
nent degree — that  few  of  the  remarkable  religious  isms  of  the  present  day 
have  taken  root  among  us.  We  have  been  so  irreverent  as  to  laugh  at 
Mormanism  and  Miilerism,  which  have  created  such  commotions  further 
North;  and  modern  Prophets  have  no  honor  in  our  country.  Shakers, 
Rappisis,  Dunkers,  Socialists,  Fourrierisis  and  the  like,  keep  themselves 
afar  off  Even  Pusyism  has  not  yet  moved  us.  You  may  attribute  this 
to  our  domestic  slavery  if  you  choose.  I  believe  you  would  do  so  justly. 
There  is  no  material  here  for  such  characters  to  operate  upon. 

But  your  grand  charge  is,  that  licentiousness,  in  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  is  a  prominent  trait  of  our  social  system,  and  that  it  necessarily 
arises  from  slavery.  This  is  a  favorite  theme  with  the  abolitionists, 
male  and  female.  Folios  have  been  written  on  it  It  is  a  common  ob- 
servation, that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  ladies  of  eminent  virtue  so 
much  delight  to  dwell,  and  on  which,  in  especial,  learned  old  maids 
like  Miss  Martineau,  linger  with  such  insatiable  relish.  They  expose 
it  in  the  slave  Slates  with  the  most  minute  observance  and  endless  iter- 
ation. Miss  Martineau,  with  p^^culiar  gust,  relates  a  series  of  scandalous 
stories,  which  would  have  made  Boccacio  jealous  of  her  pen,  but  which 
ace  so  ridiculously  false  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  some  wicked  wag, 
knowing  she  would  write  a  book,  has  furnished  her  materials — a  game 
too  often  played  on  tourists  in  this  country.  The  constant  r(  currence 
of  the  female  abolitionists  to  this  topic,  and  their  bitterness  in  regard  to 
it,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  even  the  most  charitable  mind,  that 

*'  Such  rage  without  betrays  the  fires  within." 

Nor  are  their  immaculate  coadjutors  of  the  other  sex,  though,  perhaps, 
less  specific  in  their  charges,  less  violent  in  their  denunciations.  But 
recently,  in  your  Island,  a  clergyman  has,  at  a  public  meeting,  stigma- 
tized the  whole  »laveholding  region  as  a  'brothel."  Do  these  people 
thus  cast  stones,  being  **  without  sin?"     Or  do  they  only 


Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  dainuing  those  they  have  no  mind  to.' 


Alas  thit  David  and  Solomon  should  be  allowed  to  repose  in  peace — 
that  Leo  should  be  almost  canonized,  and  Luthur  more  than  sainted — 
that,  in  our  own  day,  courtezans  should  be  formally  licensed  in  Paris, 
and  tenements  in  London  rented  for  years  to  women  of  the  town,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop — and  the 
poor  slave  Siates  of  America  alone  pounced  upon,  and  offered  up  as  a 
holocaust  on  the  Altar  of  Immaculaieness,  to  atone  for  the  abuse  of  nat- 
ural instinct  by  all  mankind;  and  if  not  actually  consumed,  at  least  ex- 
posed, anaihen)atizcd  and  held  up  to  scorn,  by  those  who 

"write 
Or  with  a  rival's  or  an  eunuch's  spite." 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  admit  that  this  charge  is  just  or  true.  Without 
meaning  to  profess  uncommon  modesty,  I  will  say  ihat  I  wish  the  topic 
could  be  avoided.  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I  doubt  not  every  right-minded 
man  will  concur,  that  the  public  exposure  and  discussion  of  this  vice, 
even  to  rebuke,  invariably  does  more  harm  than  good;  and  that  if  it 
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caDnot  be  checked  by  instilling  pure  and  virtuous  sentiments,  it  Is  far 
worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  do  it  by  exhibiting  its  deformities.  I 
■may  not,  however,  pass  it  over;  nor  ought  I  to  feel  any  delicacy  in  ex- 
amining a  question  to  which  the  slaveholder  is  invited  and  challenged 
by  clergymen  and  virgins.  So  far  from  allowing,  then,  that  licentious- 
ness pervades  this  region,  I  broadly  assert,  and  1  refer  to  the  records  of 
our  courts,  to  the  public  press,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  all  who  have 
ever  lived  here,  that,  among  our  white  population,  there  are  fewer  cases 
of  divorce,  separation,  crim.  con.,  seduction,  rape  and  bastardy,  than 
among  any  other  five  millions  of  people  on  the  civilized  earth.  And 
this  fact,  I  believe,  will  be  conceded  by  the  abolitionists  of  this  country 
themselves.  I  am  almost  willing  to  refer  it  to  them,  and  submit  to 
their  decision  on  it.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  if  I  thought  them 
capable  of  an  impartial  judgment  on  any  matter  where  slavery  is  in 
question.  But  it  is  said  that  the  licentiousness  consists  in  the  constant 
intercourse  between  white  males  and  colored  females.  One  of  your 
heavy  charges  against  us  has  been  that  we  regard  and  treat  these  people 
as  brutes;  you  now  charge  us  with  habitually  taking  them  to  our 
bosoms.  I  will  not  comment  on  the  inconsistency  of  these  accusations. 
I  will  not  deny  that  some  intercourse  of  the  sort  does  take  place.  Its 
character  and  extent,  however,  are  grossly  and  attrociously  exaggerated. 
No  authority,  divine  or  human,  has  yet  been  found  sufficient  to  arrest 
all  such  irregularities  among  men.  But  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  they 
are  perpetrated  here,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  cities.  Very  few  mul- 
Jattoes  are  reared  on  our  plantations.  In  the  cities,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  do  not  own  slaves.  A  still  larger  proportion  are  na- 
tives of  the  North  or  foreigners.  They  sliould  share,  and  justly  too,  an 
equal  part,  in  this  sin,  with  the  shiveholders.  Facts  cannot  b^  ascer- 
tained, or,  I  doubt  not,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  the  chief  offenders. 
If  the  truth  be  otherwise,  then  peisons  from  abroad  have  stronger  pre- 
judices against  the  African  race  than  we  have.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  well  known  that  this  intercourse  is  regarded,  in  our  society,  as  highly 
disreputable.  If  carried  on  habitually,  it  seriously  affects  a  man's  stand- 
ing, so  far  as  it  is  known ;  and  he  who  takes  a  colored  mistress — with 
rare  and  extraordinary  exceptions — loses  caste  at  once.  You  will  say 
that  one  exception  should  damn  our  whole  country.  How  much  less 
criminal  is  it  to  take  a  while  mistress?  In  your  eyes  it  should  be  at 
least  an  equal  offense.  Yet  look  around  you  at  home,  from  the  cottage 
to  the  throne,  and  count  how  many  mistresses  are  kept,  in  unblushing 
notoriety,  without  any  loss  of  caste.  Such  cases  are  nearly  unknown 
here,  and  down  even  to  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  it  is  almost  invariably 
fatal  to  a  man's  posiiion  and  prospects,  to  keep  a  mistress  openly, 
whether  white  or  black.  What  Miss  Martineau  relates  of  a  young 
man's  purchasing  a  colored  concubine  from  a  lady,  and  avowing  his  de- 
signs, is  too  absurd,  even  for  contradiction.  No  person  would  dare  lo 
allude  to  such  a  subject,  in  such  a  manner,  to  any  decent  female  in  this 
country.  If  he  did,  he  would  be  lynched — doubtless  with  your  appro- 
bation. 

After  all,  however,  the  number  of  the  mixed  breed,  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  black,  is  infinitely  small,  and  out  of  the  towns,  next  to 
■othing.     And  when-  it  is  considered  that  the  African  race  has  beeo 
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among  us  for  two  hundred  years,  and  that  those  of  the  mixed  breed  contin- 
ually intermarry,  often  rearing  large  families,  it  is  a  decided  proof  of  our 
continence,  that  so  few  comparatively  arc  to  be  found.  Our  misfor- 
tunes are  two-fold.  From  the  prolific  propagation  of  these  mongrels 
among  themselves,  we  are  liable  to  be  charged,  by  tourists,  with  delin- 
quencies, where  none  have  been  committed,  while,  where  one  has  been, 
it  cannot  be  concealed.  Color  marks  indelibly  the  offense,  and  reveals  it 
to  every  eye.  Conceive  that,  even  in  your  virtuous  and  polished  country, 
if  every  bastard,  throuo"h  all  the  circles  of  your  social  system,  was  th,us 
branded  by  nature  and  known  to  all,  what  shocking  developments  might 
there  not  be  I  How  little  indignation  might  your  saints  have  to  spare  for 
the  licentiousness  of  the  slave  region.  But  I  have  done  with  this  disgust- 
ing topic.  And  I  think  I  may  justly  conclude,  after  all  the  scandalous 
charges  which  tea-table  gossip  and  long-gowned  hypocrisy  have  brought 
against  the  slaveholders,  that  a  people  whose  men  are  proverbially  brave, 
intellectual  and  hospitable,  and  whose  women  are  unaffectedly  chaste, 
devoted  to  domestic  life,  and  happy  in  it,  can  neither  be  degraded  nor 
demoralized,  whatever  their  institutions  may  be.  My  decided  opinion 
is,  that  our  system  of  slavery  contributes  largely  to  the  development  and 
culture  of  these  high  and  noble  qualities. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view — which  I  will  not  omit — slavery 
presents  some  difficulties.  As  a  general  rule,  I  agree  that  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  ours  is  unpaid  labor.  The  slave  himself  must  be  paid  for, 
and  thus  his  labor  is  all  purchased  at  once,  and  for  no  trifling  sum.  His 
price  was,  in  the  first  place,  paid  mostly  to  your  countrymen,  and  assisted 
in  building  up  some  of  those  colossal  English  fortunes,  since  illustrated 
by  patonts  of  nobility  and  splendid  piles  of  architecture,  stained  and  ce- 
mented, if  you  like  the  expression,  with  the  blood  of  kidnapped  inno- 
cents; but  loaded  with  no  heavier  curses  than  abolition,  and  its  begotten 
fanaticisms  have  brought  upon  your  land — some  of  them  fulfilled,  some 
yet  to  be.  But  besides  the  first  cost  of  the  slave,  he  must  be  fed  and 
clothed — well  fed  and  well  clothed,  if  not  for  humanity's  sake,  that  he 
may  do  good  work,  retain  health  and  life,  and  rear  a  family  to  supply 
his  place.  When  old  or  sick  he  is  a  clear  expense,  and  so  is  the  help* 
less  portion  of  his  family.  No  poor  law  provides  for  him  when  unable 
to  work,  or  brings  up  his  children  for  our  Service  when  we  need  them. 
These  are  all  heavy  charges  on  slave  labor.  Hence,  in  all  countries 
where  the  denseness  of  the  population  has  reduced  it  to  a  matter  of  per- 
fect certainty  -that  labor  can  be  obtained  whenever  wanted,  and  the 
laborer  be  forced,  by  sheer  necessity,  to  hire  for  the  smallest  pittance 
that  will  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  rags  upon  his  back,  while  in 
actual  employment — dependent,  at  all  other  times,  on  alms  or  poor 
rates — in  all  such  countries  it  is  found  cheaper  to  pay  this  pittance  thao 
to  clothe,  feed,  Hurse,  support  through  childhood  and  pension  in  old  age, 
a  race  of  slaves.  Indeed,  the  advantage  is  so  great  as  speedily  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  value  of  the  slave.  And  I  have  no  hesitatioQ 
in  saying,  that  if  i  could  cultivate  my  lands  on  these  terms,  I  would, 
without  a  word,  resign  my  slaves,  provided  they  could  be  properly  dis- 
posed of.  But  the  question  is,  whether  free  or  slave  labor  is  cheapest 
to  us  in  this  country,  at  this  time,  situated  as  we  are.     And  it  is  decided 
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at  ooce  by  the  fact,  that  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  any  other  than 
slave  labor.  We  neither  have,  nor  can  we  procure,  other  labor  to  any 
extent,  or  on  anything  like  the  terms  meniioned.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  our  dear  labor,  under  the  consoling  reflection, 
that  what  is  lost  to  us  is  gained  to  humanity;  and  that,  inasmuch  as 
our  slave  costs  us  more  than  your  freeman  costs  you,  by  so  much  is  he 
better  off  You  will  promptly  say,  emancipate  your  slaves  and  then 
you  will  have  free  labor  on  suitable  terms.  That  might  be,  if  there 
were  &ve  hundred  where  there  is  now  one,  and  the  continent,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  was  as  densely  populated  as  your  island,  hut 
until  that  comes  to  pass,  no  labor  can  be  procured  in  America  on  the 
terms  you  have  it. 

While  £  thus  freely  admit,  that,  to  the  indi>vidual  proprietor,  slave  la- 
bor is  dearer  than  free,  1  do  not  mean  to  admit  it  as  equally  clear,  that  it 
is  dearer  to  the  community  and  to  the  State.  Though  it  is  certain  that 
the  slave  is  a  far  greater  consumer  than  your  laborer,  the  year  round,  yet 
your  pauper  system  is  costly  and  wasteful.  Supported  by  your  commu- 
nity at  large,  it  is  not  administered  by  your  hired  agents  with  that  in- 
terested care  and  economy — not  to  speak  of  humanity — which  mark  the 
management  of  ours,  by  each  proprietor  of  his  own  non-effectives;  and 
is  both  more  expensive  to  those  who  pay,  and  less  beneficial  to  those 
who  receive^  its  bounties.  Besides  this,  slavery  is  rapidly  filling  up  our 
country  with  a  hardy  and  healthy  race,  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate and  productions,  and  conferring  signal  political  and  social  advan- 
tages on  us  as  a  people,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

1  have  yet  to  reply  to  the  main  ground  on  which  you  and  your  co- 
adjutors rely  for  the  overthrow  of  our  system  of  slavery.  Failing,  in 
all  your  attempts,  to  prove  that  it  is  sinful  in  its  nature,  immoral  in  its 
etfiects,  a  political  evil,  and  profitless  to  those  who  maintain  it,  you  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  attempt  to  aroui^e  the  world  against  us, 
by  the  most  shocking  charges  of  tyranny  and  cruelly.  You  begin  by  a 
vehement  denunciation  of  **the  irresponsible  power  of  one  man  over  his 
fellow  men."  The  question  of  the  responsibility  of  povver  is  a  vast  one. 
It  is  the  great  political  question  of  modern  limes.  Whole  nations  divide 
ofTupon  it,  and  establish  difierent  fundamenuil  systems  of  government. 
That  "responsibility"  which,  to  one  set  of  millions,  seems  amply  sufii- 
cient  to  check  the  government,  to  the  support  of  which  they  devote  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  appeais,  to  another  set  of  millions,  a  mere  mockery 
of  restraint.  And  accordingly  as  the  opinions  of  these  millions  differ, 
tliey  honor  each  other  with  the  epithets  of  "serfs"  or  "anarchists."  It 
is  ridiculous  to  introduce  such  an  idea  as  this  into  the  discussion  of  a 
mere  dgmestic  institution.  But  since  you  have  introduced  it,  I  deny  that 
the  povyer  of  the  slaveholder  in  America  is  "irresponsible."  He  is  re- 
sponsible to  God.  He  is  responsible  to  a  world — a  responsibility  which 
abolitionists  do  not  intend  to  allow  him  to  evade — and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  which  1  write  you  this  letter.  He  is  responsible  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  and  to  the  laws  under  which  he  enjoys  his 
civil  rights.  These  laws  do  not  permit  him  to  kill,  to  maim,  or  punish 
beyond  certain  limits,  or  to  overtask,  or  to  refuse  to  feed  and  clothe,  hit 
slave.  In  short,  they  forbid  him  to  be  tyranical  or  cruel  If  any  of 
these  laws  have  grown  obsolete,  it  is  because  they  are  so  seldom  violated 
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thai  they  are  forgotten.  You  have  disinterred  one  of  them  from  a  com- 
pilation by  some  Judge  Stroud  of  Philadelphia,  to  stigmatize  its  inade- 
quate penalties  for  killing,  maiming,  etc.  Your  object  appears  to  be — 
you  can  have  no  other — to  produce  the  impression  that  it  must  be  often 
violated  on  account  of  its  insufHciency.  You  say  as  much,  and  that  it 
marks  our  estimate  of  the  slave.  Y6u  forget  to  state  that  this  law 
was  enacted  by  Englishmen^  and  only  indicates  their  opinion  of  the 
reparation  due  for  their  offenses.  Ours  is  proved  by  the  fact,  though 
perhaps  unknown  to  Judge  Stroud  or  yourself,  that  we  have  essen- 
tially altered  this  law ;  and  the  murder  of  a  slave  has  for  many  years 
been  punishable  with  death  in  this  State.  And  so  it  is,  I  believe,  in 
most  or  all  the  slave  States.  You  seem  well  aware,  however,  that  laws 
have  been  recently  passed  in  all  these  States  making  it  penal  to  teach 
slaves  to  read.  Do  you  know  what  occasioned  their  passage,  and  ren- 
ders their  stringent  enforcement  necessary  ?  I  can  tell  you.  It  was 
the  abolition  agitation.  If  the  slave  is  not  Allowed  to  read  his  Bible, 
the  sin  rests  upon  the  abolitionists;  for  they  stand  prepared  to  furnish 
him  with  a  key  to  it,  which  would  make  it,  not  a  book  of  hope  and 
love  and  peace,  but  of  despair,  hatred  and  blood;  which  would  convert 
the  reader,  not  into  a  Christian,  but  a  demon.  To  preserve  him  from 
such  a  horrid  destiny,  it  is  a  sacred  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  slaves, 
not  less  than  to  ourselves,  to  interpose  the  most  decisive  means.  If  the 
Catholics  deem  it  wrong  to  trust  the  Bible  to  the  hands  of  ignorance, 
shall  we  be  excommunicated  because  we  will  not  give  it,  and  with  it 
the  corrupt  and  fatal  commentaries  of  the  abolitionists,  to  our  slaves? 
Allow  our  slaves  to  read  your  pamphlets,  stimulating  them  to  cut  our 
throats !     Can  you  believe  us  to  be  such  unspeakable  fools  ? 

1  do  not  know  that  I  can  subscribe  in  full  to  the  sentiment  so  often 
quoted  by  the  abolitionists,  and  by  Mr.  Dickinson  in  his  letter  to 
me:  ^^Homo  sum  humani  nil  a  me  alienum  puio^^  as  translated  and 
praciically  illustrated  by  them.  Such  a  doctrine  would  give  wide 
authority  to  every  one  for  the  most  dangerous  intermeddling  with  the 
affairs  of  others.  It  will  do  in  poetry — perhaps  in  some  sorts  of  philoso- 
phy— but  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  household  maxim,  and  introduce  it  into 
the  daily  walks  of  life,  has  caused  many  an  "  homo"  a  broken  crown; 
and  probably  will  continue  to  do  it.  Still,  though  a  slaveholder,  I  freely 
acknowledge  my  obligations  as  a  roan;  and  that  I  am  bound  to  treat 
humanely  the  fellow  creatures  whom  God  has  entrusted  to  my  charge. 
I  fet  1  therefore  somewhat  sensitive  under  the  accusation  of  cruelty,  and 
disposed  to  defend  myself  and  fellow  slaveholders  against  it  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  interest  of  all,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  also  the  desire  of 
every  one  of  us,  to  treat  our  slaves  with  proper  kindness.  It  is  necessa- 
ry to  our  deriving  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  from  them.  Of  this  we 
are  all  satisfied.  And  you  snatch  from  us  the  only  consolation  we 
Americans  could  derive  from  the  opprobrious  imputation  of  being  wholly 
devoted  to  making  money,  which  your  disinterested  and  gold-despising 
countrymen  delight  to  cast  upon  us,  when  you  nevertheless  declare 
that  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  pleasure  of  being  inhuman. 
You  remember  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  never  get  over  the  idea  that  self- 
interest  would  insure  kind  treatment  to  slaves,  until  you  told  him  your 
woful  stories  of  the  Middle  Passage.    Mr.  Pitt  was  right  in  the  first 
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instance,  and  erred  under  your  tuition,  in  not  perceiving  the  difference 
between  a  temporary  and  a  permanent  ownership  of  them.  Slave- 
holders are  no  more  perfect  than  other  men.  They  have  passions. 
Some  of  them,  as  you  may  suppose,  do  not  at  all  times  restrain  them. 
Neither  do  husbands,  parents  and  friends.  And  in  each  of  ihese  rela- 
tions as  serious  sufferings  as  frequently  arise  from  uncontrolled  passions 
as  ever  does  in  that  of  master  and  slave,  and  with  as  little  chance  of 
indemnity.  Yet  you  would  not  on  that  account  break  them  up.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  slaveholders  are  as  kind  masters,  as 
men  usually  are  kind  husbands,  parents  and  friends — as  a  general  rule, 
kinder.  A  bad  master — he  who  overworks  his  slaves,  provides  ill  for 
them,  or  treats  them  with  undue  severity — loses  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  his  fellow  citizens  to  as  great  an  extent  as  he  would  for  the  violation 
of  any  of  his  social  and  most  of  his  moral  obligations.  What  the 
most  perfect  plan  of  management  would  be  is  a  problem  hard  to  solve. 
From  the  commencement  of  slavery  in  this  country,  this  subject  has 
occupied  the  minds  of  all  slaveholders,  as  much  as  the  improvement  of 
the  general  condition  at  mankind  has  those  of  the  most  ardent  philan- 
thropists ;  and  the  greatest  progressive  amelioration  of  the  system  has 
been  effected.  You  yourself  acknowledge  that,  in  the  early  part  of 
your  career,  you  were  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  immediale  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  lest  those  engaged  in  it  should  so  mitigate  its  evils  as 
to  destroy  the  force  of  your  arguments  and  facts.  The  improvement 
yott  then  dreaded  has  gone  on  steadily  here,  and  would  doubtless  have 
taken  place  in  the  slave  trade  but  for  the  measures  adopted  to  suppress  it 

Of  late  years  we  have  been  not  only  annoyed,  but  greatly  embar- 
rassed in  this  matter,  by  the  abolitionists.  We  have  been  compelled  to 
curtail  some  priveleges;  we  have  been  debarred  from  granting  new 
oues.  In  the  face  of  discussions  which  aim  at  loosening  all  ties  be- 
tween master  and  slave,  we  have  in  some  measure  to  abandon  our  efforts 
to  attach  them  to  us  and  control  them  through  their  affections  and  pride. 
We  have  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  power  of  fear.  We  must  in  all 
our  intercourse  with  them  assert  and  maintain  strict  mastery,  and  im- 
press it  on  them  that  they  are  slaves.  This  is  painful  to  us,  and.  certainly 
no  present  advantage  to  them.  But  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
abolitic)n  agitation.  We  are  determined  to  continue  mastaEA  and  to  do 
so  we  have  to  draw  the  rein  tighter  and  tighter  day  by  da^^^jTbe  assured 
that  we  hold  them  in  complete  check.  How  far  this  process  will  go  on 
depends  wholly  and  solely  on  the  abolitionists.  When  they  desist  we 
can  relax.  We  may  not  before.  I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  to  say  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  actual  alarm  and  fBur  of  our  sla\'es ;  but  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  we  should  be  inefiably  stupid  not  to  increase  our 
vigilance  and  strengthen  our  hands.  You  see  some  of  the  fruits  of 
your  labors.  I  speak  freely  and  candidly — not  as  a  colonist  who,  though 
a  slaveholder,  has  a  master;  but  as  a  free  white  man,  holding,  under 
God,  and  resolved  to  hold  my  fate  in  my  own  hands ;  but  I  assure  yon 
that  my  sentiments  and  feelings  and  determinations  are  those  of  every 
slaveholder  in  this  country. 

The  research  and  ingenuity  of  the  abolitionists,  aided  by  the  invention 
of  runaway  slaves — in  which  faculty,  so  far  as  improvising  falsehood 
goes,  the  African  race  is  without  a  rival — have  succeeded  in  shocking 
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the  world  with  a  small  number  of  pretended  instances  of  our  barbarity. 
The  only  wonder  is  that,  considering  the  extent  of  our  country,  the 
variety  of  our  population,  its  fluctuating  character,  and  the  publicity  of 
all  our  transactions,  the  number  of  cases  collected  is  so  small.  It  speaks 
well  for  us.  Yet  of  these  many  are  false,  all  highly  colored,  some  occur- 
ring half  a  century,  most  of  them  many  years  ago ;  and  no  doubt  a  large 
proportion  of  them  perpetrated  by  foreigners,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions, 
the  emigrant  Scotch  and  English  are  the  worst  masters  among  us,  and 
next  to  them  our  northern  fellow-citizens.  Slaveholders  born  and  bred 
here  are  always  more  humane  to  slaves,  and  those  who  have  grown  up 
to  a  large  inheritance  of  them,  the  most  so  of  any — showing  clearly 
that  the  effect  of  the  system  is  to  foster  kindly  feelings.  I  do  not  mean 
so  much  to  impute  inhumanity  to  foreigners,  as  to  show  that  they  come 
here  with  false  notions  of  the  treatment  usual  and  necessary  for  staves, 
and  that  newly  acquired  power  here,  as  every  where  else,  is  apt  to  be 
abused.  I  cannot  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  cases  stated 
by  the  abolitionists.  It  would  be  disgusting  and  of  little  avail.  I  know 
nothing  of  them,  i  have  seen  nothing  like  them,  though  bom  and 
bred  here,  and  have  rarely  heard  of  any  thing  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  them.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  think  most  of  your  facts  must 
have  been  drawn  from  the  West  Indies,  where  undoubtedly  slaves  were 
treated  much  more  harshly  than  with  us.  This  was  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  which  might,  if  necessary,  be  stated.  One  was  that  they 
had  at  first  to  deal  more  extensively  with  barbarians  fresh  from  the 
wilds  of  Africa ;  another,  and  a  leacling  one,  the  absenteeism  of  pro- 
prietors. Agents  are  always  more  unfeeling  than  owners,  whether 
placed  over  West  Indian  or  American  slaves,  or  Irish  tenantry.  We 
feel  this  evil  greatly  even  here.  You  describe  the  use  of  thumb  screws 
as  one  mode  of  punishment  among  us.  I  doubt  if  a  thumb  screw  can 
be  found  in  America.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  one  in  this  country. 
Stocks  are  rarely  used  by  private  individuals,  and  confinement  still  more 
seldom,  though  both  are  common  punishments  for  whites,  all  the  world 
over.  I  think  they  should  be  more  freauently  resorted  to  with  slaves, 
as  substitutes  for  flogging,  which  I  consiaer  the  most  injurious  and  least 
efficacious  mode  of  punishing  them  for  serious  offenses.  It  is  not  de- 
grading, and,  unless  excessive,  occasions  little  pain.  You  may  be  a  little 
astonished,  after  all  the  flourishes  that  have  been  made  about  ^'  cart 
whips,*'  etc.,  when  I  say  flogging  is  not  the  most  degrading  punish- 
ment in  the  world.  It  may  be  so  to  a  white  man  in  most  countries,  but 
how  is  it  to  the  white  boy  ?  That  necessary  coadjutor  of  the  school- 
roasier,  the '"  biroh,"  is  never  thought  to  have  rendered  infamous  th« 
unfortunate  victim  of  pedagogue  ire^  nor  did  Solomon  in  his  wisdom 
dream  that  he  was  counseling  parents  to  debase  their  ofllspring.  when 
he  exhorted  them  not  to  spoil  the  child  by  sparing  the  rcnl.  Pardon 
me  for  recurring  to  the  now  exploded  etnics  of  the  Bible.  Custom^ 
which,  you  will  perhaps  agree,  makes  most  things  in  this  world  good 
or  evil,  has  removed  all  infamy  from  the  punishment  of  the  lash  to 
the  slave.  Your  blood  boils  at  the  recital  of  stripes  inflicted  on  a  man; 
and  you  think  you  should  be  frenzied  to  see  your  own  child  flogg^. 
You  see  how  completely  this  is  ideal,  arising  from  the  foshions  of 
•ocieiy.     You  doubtless  submitted  to  the  rod  yourself,  in  other  years, 
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when  the  smart  waa  perhaps  as  severe  as  H  would  he  now;  and  yoa 
have  never  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  revenging  yourself  on  the  pre- 
ceptor who  in  the  plenitude  of  his  '* irresponsible  power"  thought 
proper  to  chastise  your  son.  So  it  is  with  the  negro  and  the  negro 
father. 

As  to  chains  and  irons,  tbey  are  rarely  used ;  never  I  believe  except 
in  cases  of  running  away.  You  will  admit,  that  if  we  pretend  to  own 
slaves,  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  abscond  whenever  they  see  fit ; 
and  that  if  nothing  else  will  prevent  it  these  means  must  be  resorted  to. 
See  the  inhumanity  necessarily  arising  from  slavery,  you  will  exclaim. 
Are  such  restraints  imposed  on  no  other  class  of  people  giving  no  more 
offense  ?  Look  to  your  army  and  navy.  If  your  seamen,  impressed 
from  their  peaceful  occupations,  and  your  soldiers,  recruited  at  the  gin 
shops — ^both  of  them  as  much  kidnapped  as  the  most  unsuspecting  vie* 
tim  of  the  slave  trade,  and  doomed  to  a  far  more  wretched  fiite — if  these 
men  manifest  a  propensity  to  desert,  the  heaviest  manacles  are  the  mildest 
punishment:  it  is  most  commonly  death  after  summary  triaL  But  ar- 
mies and  navies  you  say  are  indispensable,  and  must  be  kept  up  at 
every  sacrifice.  I  answer  that  they  are  no  more  indispensable  than 
slavery  is  to  us — and  to  you;  for  you  have  enough  of  it  in  your  coun- 
try, thouffh  the  form  and  name  differ  from  ours. 

£>epend  upon  it  that  many  things,  and  in  regard  to  our  slaves,  most 
thinfi^,  which  appear  revolting  at  a  distance,  and  to  slight  reflection, 
would,  on  a  nearer  view  and  impartial  comparison  with  the  customs  and 
conduct  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  strike  you  in  a  very  different  light 
Remember  that  on  our  estates  we  dispense  with  the  whole  machinery 
of  public  police  and  public  courts  of  justice.  Thus  we  try,  decide  and 
execute  the  sentences,  in  thousands  of  cases,  which  in  other  countries 
would  go  into  the  courts.  Hence  most  of  the  acts  of  our  alleged  cruel- 
ty which  have  any  foundation  in  truth.  Whether  our  patriarchal 
mode  of  administering  justice  is  less  humane  than  the  assizes,  can  only 
be  determined  by  careful  inquiry  and  comparison.  But  this  is  never 
done  by  the  abolitionists.  All  our  punishments  are  the  outrages  of 
"  irresponsible  power."  If  a  man  steals  a  pig  in  England  he  is  trans- 
ported— torn  from  wife,  children,  parents,  and  sent  to  the  antipodes,  in- 
famous, and  an  outcast  forever,  though  probably  be  took  from  the  super- 
abundance of  his  neighbor  to  save  the  lives  of  bis  famishing  little  ones. 
If  one  of  our  well-fed  negroes,  merely  for  the  sake  of  fresh  meat,  steals 
a  pig,  he  gets  perhaps  forty  stripes.  If  one  of  your  cottagers  breaks 
into  another's  house,  he  is  hung  for  burglary.  If  a  slave  does  the  same 
here — a  few  lashes,  or  it  may  be  a  few  hours  in  the  stocks,*  settles  the 
matter.  Are  our  courts  or  yours  the  most  humane  ?  If  slavery  were 
not  in  question,  you  would  doubtless  say  ours  is  mistaken  lenity*  Per- 
haps it  often  is;  and  slaves  too  lightly  dealt  with  sometimes  grow 
daring.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  and  almost  always  in  consequence 
of  excessive  indulgence,  an  mdividual  rebels.  This  is  the  highest  crime 
he  can  commit  It  is  treason.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  whole  system. 
His  life  is  justly  forfeited,  though  it  is  never  intentionally  taken,  un- 
less after  trial  in  our  public  courts.  Sometimes,  however,  in  capturing, 
or  in  self-defense,  he  is  unfortunately  killed.  A  legal  investigation 
always  follows.    But,  terminate  as  it  may,  the  abolitionists  raise  a  hao 
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and  cry,  and  another  '^  shocking  case  "  is  held  up  to  the  indignation  of 
the  world  by  tender-hearted  male  and  female  philanthropists,  who  would 
have  thought  all  right  had  the  masters  throat  been  cut,  and  would  have 
triumphed  in  it 

I  cannot  go  into  a  detailed  comparison  between  the  penalties  inflicted 
on  a  slave  in  our  patriarchal  courts,  and  those  of  the  courts  of  sessions 
to  which  freemen  are  sentenced  in  all  civilized  counties;  but  I  know 
well  that  if  there  is  any  fault  in  our  Criminal  Code,  it  is  that  of  exces- 
sive mildness. 


AET.  IV.-THE  VALUB  OF  MONEY  AND  U80RY. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  LAWS  LIMITING  THE  VALUE  OF  M0NE7  LOANED. 

I  CLAIM  the  liberty  of  being  heard  in  your  Review,  as  one  of  your 
subscribers,  although  I  may  espouse  a  doctrine  which  you  may  not  ap- 
prove, and  may  advocate  sentiments  varient  from  those  of  some  of  your 
pr^ent  contributors.  1  shall  do  so,  however,  in  all  candor;  and,  while 
i  claim  to  be  regarded  as  maintaining  the  honest  convictions  of  my  own 
judgment,  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  a  similar  purity  of  purpose 
in  those  who  difier  from  me.  I  deem  it  altogether  possible,  that  honest 
minds  may  entertain  the  sentiments  put  forth  by  your  correspondent 
from  St  Louis  upon  the  subject  of  '^  Usury  Laws  and  the  Value  of 
Money,"  but  I  am  forced  to  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  education  or 
avocation. 

Infidelity  is  a  doctrine  which  unlettered  men  are  not  apt  to  entertain. 
But  it  is  sometimes  not  unacceptable  to  a  certain  class  of  cultivated 
minds,  which  have  been  raised  an  octave  higher  in  intelligence  than  the 
mass  of  men,  and  who  have,  as  they  say,  been  elevated  to  a  higher 
region  of  reason,  and  above  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and 
consequently  are  able  to  discern  more  clearly,  and  to  discard  with  more 
boldness,  the  fetters  which  prejudice  would  hang  around  their  minds. 
This  is  true  in  regard  to  usury.  It  is  only  among  the  educated,  among 
the  free  thinkers,  among  that  class  who  say  they  are  able  to  look  at 
things  as  they  really  are,  among  whom  the  dragon-watch  of  conscience 
has  been  lulled  by  the  opiates  of  interest,  or  the  pride  of  reason,  or  the 
desire  to  be  above  and  aloof  from  the  mad  delusion  of  the  vulgar  pop- 
ulace, that  this  '^  monster  of  such  hideous  mein*'  has  been  embraced. 

1  ask  you  not  to  understand  me  as  endeavoring  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
those  who  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws — that  is  no  part  of  my 
design;  but  I  pray  you  to  permit  me  to  give  the  full  utterance  of  my 
deep  conviction,  that  the  doctrine  which  gathers  around  it  so  large  a 
measure  of  the  public  disapproval,  can  never  be  successfully  defended 
in  the  forum  of  conscience,  or  at  the  bar  of  reason.  There  must,  I  con- 
ceive, be  some  ground-work  in  the  nature  of  morals,  some  principle 
inherent  in  man,  some  support  derivable  from  just  reason,  for  such  uni- 
versal and  prevalent  feeling  on  this  subject  as  is  known  to  exist  noto, 
and  which  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time. 

This  sentiment  had  its  origin  in  the  earliest  ages  of  man's  history, 
Rud  is  full,  and  deep,  and  undimmed  in  the  blaze  of  the  present  enlighC' 
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€ned  day.  It  is  a  stream  which  had  its  souree  in  the  waste  of  semi-bar^ 
bari8m--*as  far  back  as  written  records  go,  running  through  Heathen 
mnd  Christian  nations,  obtaining  among  every  people,  prevailing  with 
every  character  of  minds,  from  Moses  and  Aristotle  among  the  ancients  to 
Doinas  and  Pothier  and  Kent  among  the  modems,  keeping  pace  with 
"Civilization,  unobscured  wh«n  almost  every  moral  light  was  extinguished 
in  the  dark  ages,  and  now  at  this  day  no  less  universal — no  less  omnip- 
otent in  the  halls  of  legislation  than  when  nestling  warmly  in  the  bosoms 
and  hearts  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good.  It  almost  stands  alone  like 
Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall — having  no  equal  in  the  public  mind  and 
uncclipsed  by  any  other  feeling.  Like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  it  stands 
against  the  finger  of  time  and  the  tooth  of  enemies  who  would  obliterate 
tt.  Like  religion,  though  it  may  retire  from  cities,  and  from  the  hum 
of  traffic,  and  from  hearts  whose  god  is  gain,  it  lives  in  undying  strength 
among  the  pure  and  uncorrupted.  Who  can  look  upon  this  long,  un- 
varying and  consistent  opposition  to  usury,  without  at  once  admitting 
that  it  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  manSs  moral  nature — a  principle  ingrafted 
tn  his  moral  mechanism — a  fundamental  root  of  the  natural  law  which 
reason  cannot  eradicate,  and  which  education  cannot  wholly  destroy. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  in  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
ihat  men  were  not  wholly  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  supported  his 
Tiew  of  the  subject  by  insisting  that  men  very  often  performed  purely 
virtuous  actions  from  an  instinct  of  nature^-from  an  original  principle 
of  being  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  any  process  of 
vatioci nation — by  which  they  arrived  at  the  result,  that  the  actions  thus 
performed  would  be  beneficial  to  them  or  not:  that  if  a  man  saw  another 
falling,  or  if  he  saw  a  blow  aimed  at  another,  an  involnntiry  action  of 
ihe  mind  ensued  which  prompted  the  beholder  to  prevent  the  fail  and  to 
arrest  the  blow  so  suddenly,  as  to  show  that  the  feeling  sprung  from  an 
original  principle  of  kindness,  implanted  in  his  nature,  and  was  neither 
put  into  action  by  any  deduction  of  mind  based  upon  aelfish  considera- 
tions, nor  wrought  out  for  the  occasion  in  the  laboratory  of  reason.  So  I 
contend,  the  opposition  to  usury  springs  from  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  and  like  the  colors  in  the  changeable  silk,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends,  and  of  which 
you  can  only  get  rid  by  the  destruction  of  the  materials. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  restriction  imposed  upon  the  Jews  by 
Hoses,  by  which  they  were  forbidden  from  taking  usury  from  each 
other,  which  is  not  frequently  noticed.  It  is  that  there  is  appended  to  it 
an  express  promise.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  injunction  to  honor  thy 
ifither  and  thy  mother ;  as  an  obedience  to  that  natural  law  has  appended  to 
it  a  promise  of  long  life.  So  there  is  a  promise  that  when  they  should 
be  finally  settled  in  the  promised  land,  they  should  succeed  in  the  vari- 
ous avocations  of  life  to  which  they  mic^bt  resort  A  promise  of  success 
in  business,  which  was  made  to  depend  upon  obedience  to  the  inspired 
injunction.  We  judge  from  the  importance  and  solemnity  which  this 
promise  brings  to  the  injunction^  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  impor- 
tance with  the  Lawgiver.  There  is  no  admission  upon  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  Lawgiver,  that  seems  by  any  fair  deduction  to  warrant  the  b^tef 
that  it  was  not  a  violation  to  take  usury  from  strangers.  It  was  per- 
mitted to  the  Jews  by  Moses  upon  the  same  principle,  doubtless,  that 
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polygamy  was  allowed — upon  account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts 
and  the  stupidity  of  their  minds — and  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  to  show 
that  Moses  did  not  altogether  condemn  it  in  the  face  of  his  express  law 
to  the  Jews,  coupled  with  so  important  a  promise.  Some  persons  have 
contended  that  Moses  was  not  inspired  when  writing  upon  political 
subject,  when  his  policy  comes  in  the  way  of  a  favorite  dogma. 

I'here  is  an  argument  drawn  from  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  which  is 
of  recent  origin,  that  is  not  more  an  open  and  manifest  distortion  of  the 
solemn  truths  of  the  divine  oracle,  than  a  concecded  and  clear  acknowl- 
edgement that  an  argument  drawn  from  such  a  source,  or  a  sanction 
from  that  quarter,  would  be  hailed  with  the  greatest  delight.  But  ihtrt 
either  will  be  hunted  for  in  vain.  The  argument  is  drawn  from  the 
parable  of  the  traveler  into  a  far  country,  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  Mathew:  "  It  is  surprising  [so  goes  the  argument]  that  learned 
Christians  should  overlook  the  parable  of  the  talents,  in  which  the  servant 
who  did  not  put  out  his  talent  to  the  exchangers  in  order  to  receive  it 
back  with  usury,  was  punished,  by  having  it  taken  from  him  «nd  given 
to  the  one  who  had  made  cent  per  cent  by  the  loan  of  his.^'  Here  is  a 
commentator  of  a  new  school. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Savior  made  use  of  that  figure  or 
sparable,  for  the  purpose  of  educing  from  it  an  important  principle.  It 
was  his -custom  to  use  facts  and  circumstances  familiar  to  his  hearers  to 
inculcate  spiritual  instruction.  It  was  no  part  of  his  intent  to  give  any 
particular  sanction  to  the  fads  and  circumstances  which  he  used  for 
anQther  purpose.  He  made  use  of  that  parable  to  inculcate  the  neces- 
sity of  industry  in  religion.  He  used  those  sensible  objects  and  scenes 
fiiroiliar  to  his  hearers,  to  impart  and  to  enforce  the  moral  truth  that  the 
party  to  whom  is  given  any  measure  of  mind  or  grace,  is  to  improve 
It,  not  to  fold  it  in  a  napkin  and  let  it  lie  idle.  If  the  same  mode  of  ar- 
gument were  used  with  regard  to  the  other  parables,  what  a  beautiful 
jumble  and  hotchpotch  of  morality  would  be  inculcated  in  the  Bible. 
It  would  teach  the  necessity  of  husbandmen  going  into  a  far  country, 
**to  sow  seed  in  stony  and  thorny  places" — not  to  "take  away  the  tares'* 
from  among  our  wheat  fields :  to  take  *'  ^ve  wise  and  five  foolish  virgins  to 
go  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom,"  and  would  prohibit  the  '^  loaning  of  oil.*' 

But  there  is  scripture  on  this  subject  which  it  will  not  do  to  forget, 
among  persons  so  fond  of  it  It  was  when  our  Savior  made  a  scourge  of 
snnall  cords,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money  changers,  and  drove 
them  violently  from  the  Temple,  and  called  them  thieves:  ^*  Yc  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves."  Usury,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term, 
meant  the  taking  of  any  interest  on  the  loan  of  money.  This  is  the  ex- 
treme of  a  very  wise  doctrine.  It  is  the  principle  of  repugnance  to  the 
taking  of  interest  run  to  its  extreme  limit  It  is  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  pendulum,  when  first  started,  before  it  settles  to  its  appropriate  career. 
It  was  only  by  the  gradual  steps  of  progressive  improvement  that  the 
true  development  of  the  principle  was  finally  reached.  So  it  has  been 
with  many  other  of  the  principles  of  the  natural  law.  The  principle  of 
ownership  in  propeity  has  undergone  as  many  alterations,  and  has 
vibrated  from  one  0xtreme  of  its  utter  denial  to  the  other  of  its  most 
inflexible  administration,  as  often  as  the  principle  of  usury.  Like  oiher 
'of  the  fiatural  laws,  that  it  commenced  in  .partial  error,  >8«o  proof  that 
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the  germ  is  not  a  true  one.  That  it  has  undergone  a  variety  of  changes^ 
that  it  hae  bewi  rejected  here,  and  adopted  there,  assimilates  it  more 
closely  to  other  natural  principles  that  have  run  the  same  gauntlet  To 
condemn  it,  because,  to  subserve  some  special  purpose  in  the  Jewish 
nation,  it  was  carried  to  its  extreme  limit,  would  be  to  condemn  by  the 
"  same  course  of  argument  many  of  the  wisest  maxims  which  now  regu- 
late the  social  intercourse  of  men.  It  would  be  no  uninteresting  inquiry 
for  the  philosophic  mind,  to  trace  this,  together  with  many  other  princi- 
ples now  universally  acknowledged,  to  their  original  source;  and  so- 
down  through  the  various  changes  through  which  they  have  gone,  thus 
tracing  the  gradual  ripening  of  man's  intellect  from  partial  barbarism  to 
a  more  enlightened  day. 

The  denial  of  ail  right  to  take  any,  the  least  interest  for  the  use  of 
money,  commencing  with  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  and 
sustained  by  the  Aristotelean  philosophy,  gradually  gave  way  until  the 
true  basis  was  established  in  the  regulations  now  prevailing  m  the  code 
of  every  enlightened  nation — the  ^sis  of  a  legal  standard  against  the 
evils  which  grow  out  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  money-lender,  to 
take  whatever  he  could  exact  from  the  necessities  of  the  borrower,  es- 
tablished long  anterior  to,  but  finally  systematized  and  arranged  by 
Adam  Smith.  The  improved  condition  of  the  intelligence  and  morality 
of  mankind,  has  introduced  a  regulation  in  lieu  of  the  total  restriction 
which  existed  in  the  dark  and  unmitigated  severity  of  ancient  times,  by 
which  a  certain  rate  of  interest  is  allowed  to  be  taken  which  is  measured 
upon  the  jp;reat  principles  of  justice  and  rig^hi,  measured  by  the  probable 
amount  of  benefit  which  the  act  of  loaning  is  likely  to  bestow  upon  the 
needy  borrower.  The  body  politic,  in  this  instance,  acts  as  the  castes 
mora  lis  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  eon- 
sonant  lo  justice  upon  the  same  platform  of  principles,  upon  which  it 
proceeds  when  it  enacts  laws  against  the  other  natural  rights  of  indi* 
viduals  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  law-making  power  has  in 
various  instances  interposed  between  the  various  members  which  com^ 
pose  the  body  politic,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ignorant  and  the 
unwary  against  the  power  and  vices  of  the  designing  and  the  informed. 
We  find  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  law-making  power  used  in  innu- 
merable instances,  which  men  at  this  day  recognize  as  just  and  proper, 
though  it  infringes  the  natural  rights  of  individuals  to  do  what  they 
please  wi^h  what  they  may  call  their  own.  All  government  is  built- 
upon  the  infringement  of  the  natural  rights  of  individuals  found  necies^ 
sary  to  the  end  of  good  government  All  laws  which  are  In  existence 
are  more  or  less  an  abrid|?ement  of  the  natural  rights  of  individuals* 
The  legal  restricik>ns  which  are  placed  upon  individuals,  by  which  their 
natural  rights  are  restrained  within  certain  limits  supposed  to  be  for  the 
common  good,  are  found  in. those  laws  which  restrain  men  from  vending 
poisons,  except  upon  conditions— from  vending  spirituous  liquors,  except 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  indeed  in  all  the  restraining  statutes  found- 
in  the  code  of  every  people.     I  will  enumerate  a  few. 

All  laws  requiring  parties  to  reduce  their  contracts  to  writing.  All 
kws  preventing  the  owner  of  animals  from  exercising  cruelty  upon 
them.  All  laws  affecting  quarantine  regulations.  AU  game  laws. 
AIL  gallon  laws«    Ail  laws  rendering  contracts  founded  ufjon  grosa. 
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inadequacy  of  consideration  invalid.  All  ne  exeat  laws.  All  laws 
limiting  the  duration  of  daily  labor.  All  Sabbath  regulations.  All 
proceed  upon  the  admitted  right  existing  in  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
to  prevent  individuals  from  violating  the  taste,  the  judgment,  and  moral- 
ity of  the  public  at  large. 

1  have  the  unquestionable  natural  right  to  flay  my  horse  alive,  if  I 
choose  to  do  so,  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  as  well  as  the  country.  And 
yet  i  have  not  the  legal  right — because  I  have  no  right  to  violate  the 
sensibilities  of  others.  Suppose  that  many  of  us  have  a  friend,  viho  has 
been  fleeced  by  a  wily  usurer  \  are  not  the  public  sensibilities  outraged  t 
And  have  we  no  right  to  call  upon  the  law-making  power  to  interpose 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  similar  acts,  so  well  calculated  to  put  the 
demon  in  our  hearts?  Interest  is  the  compensation  which  the  borrower 
pays  to  the  lender,  for  the  profit  which  he  has  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing by  the  use  of  the  lender's  money.  (Smith's  wealth  of  nations )  The 
borrower  who  runs  the  risk,  and  takes  the  trouble  of  using  it,  is  surely 
and  natuially  entitled  to  a  part  of  that  profit,  the  other  rightfully  gning 
to  the  lender.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  fixing,  by  general  and  universal 
laws,  that  just  proportion  which  the  legal  rate  of  interest  ought  to  be,  as 
compared  with  the  market  value  of  money ;  because  the  latter  varies 
with  the  changes  and  mutations  of  the  ever-shifting  profits  of  trade.  It 
not  unfrequenily  happens,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  borrower  makes  of  the 
lender's  money  much  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  also,  that  the  borrower  is  rendered  bankrupt  by  the 
loss,  not  only  of  all  the  profits,  but  of  the  entire  sum  borrowed. 

It  is  this  inherent  difficulty  in  the  adjustment  of  the  legal  rate  of  inter- 
est, with  a  due  reference  to  the  market  value  of  money,  which  it  is 
admitted  isn^onstantly  changing,  that  the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  upon  the  subject,  have  made  copious  use  of  for  declamatioil*  and 
argument  It  is  the  burden  of  their  song.  It  would  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  perfection  characterizes  no  human  regulation.  All  that  is 
aonght,  is  an  approximation  to  it  If  the  argument  were  a  just  one^  that 
the  statutes  upon  osury  do  not  meet  every  case  which  may  arise  amid 
the  muhiplicity  and  variety  of  money  transactions  of  men— that  they  do  not 
meet  every  shade  of  mutation  which  characterizes  human  afiairs — and 
were  a  sufficient  ground  to  justify  the  law-making  power  to  repeal  all 
laws  upon  the  subject,  it  would  be  equally  efficatious  in  obliterating  from 
the  code  every  statute  contained  in  it  These  gentlemen  are  not  satis- 
fied with  any  thing  short  of  perfection.  They  are  wholly  unwilling  to 
act  upon  the  maxim  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

If  the  remark  of  Chancellor  Kent  is  a  just  one,  that  we  ought  not  tO' 
stretch  and  to  amputate  in  order  to  make  our  institutions  fit  exactly  to 
any  tken^ry^  neither  ou^ht  we  to  abandon  a  general  law  because  it  doet 
not  meet  every  conceivable  variety  of  circumstance.  This  argument, 
with  the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  all  usury  laws,  is  only  second  hi 
importance  to  the  one  which  is  drawn  from  the  abuse  of  the  existing 
laws:  because  those  laws  are  evaded,  therefore  they  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. Is  this  just  reasoning  T  Is  not  the  maxim  a  wise  one,  that  at 
abuitu  non  arguilur  ad  usum — no  argument  against  the  use  of  a  law 
can  be  fairly  drawn  from  its  abuse.  Lawgivers  have  heretofore  seemed 
to  proceed  apoa  the  idea  that  the  ordinary  profits  of  money  ongfat  to  be 
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divided  between  the  lender  and  the  borrower — half  to  the  lender  who 
risks  the  loaning  of  the  capital,  and  half  to  the  borrower  who  insures  it 
to  the  lender  and  runs  the  risk  of  the  insurance  and  takes  the  trouble  of 
employing  it  But  later  laws  have  not  followed  altogether  ^i»  idea. 
There  has  been  a  yielding  to  the  demands  of  trade,  in  so  far  as  to  fix 
the  rata  of  interest  upon  loaned  money  bona  fide^  at  the  highest  amount 
of  profit  commonly  made  by  the  employment  of  money  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.  Proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that  the  lender  may^ 
if  he  chooses,  take  all  the  profit  which  the  ordinary  employment  of 
money  may  bring,  and  leaving  the  parties  to  contract  within  that  limit, 
and  guarding  the  borrower  from  further  injury  than  the  return  of  the 
principal  and  all  the  profits  ordinarily  made  in  the  course  of  trade. 

The  lender  has  certainly  no  cause  of  complaint  here.  But  they  are 
unwilling  to  see  any  laws  enacted  which  mterfere  with  the  personal 
liberty  and  discretion'  of  the  poor  borrower.  He  seems  to  be  the  object 
of  their  tender  mercies.  If  he  sees  an  occasion  where  he  can  make  a 
profitable  trade  by  paying  for  borrowed  money  more  .  than  the  legal 
rates  would  sanction,  they  do  not  wish  him  crippled  in  his  natural  right 
to  do  so,  if  he  sees  proper. 

But  run  this  argument  out  with  its  ligitimate  conclusions,  and  whither 
will  it  carry  you?  Will  it  not  sanction  the  taking  of  compound  inter- 
est, when  the  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon  is  not  paid  at  the  time  stipu- 
lated. Will  it  not  make  it  necessary  for  courts  of  justke  to  enforce  the 
penaky  of  bonds  which  are  now  declared  to  be  only  nominally  forfeited. 
And  so  far  as  the  borrower  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  di&rence,  as 
to  Am,  whether  he  borrows  from  a  corporation  or  from  an  individual 
If  men  who  are  indebted  to  corporations  or  individuals  happen  not  to  be 
ready  at  the  day  of  payment  and  were  placed  at  their  mercy  to  take 
froip  them,  for  an  extension  of  time,  all  the  interest  which  the  advan- 
tages of  their  situation  might  enable  them  to  exact,  how  long  would  we 
be  without  our  vtons  sacer.  As  Kent  says,  ^'  ther^  would  not  be  jstrength 
enough  in  the  government  to  support  the  administration  of  justice.'* 
The  general  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  a  law  is  wise  or  not,  is  to 
look  at  its  result  If  a  law  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  at  such  an  amount 
as  to  put  all  the  capital  of  the  country  into  the  channels  of  trade,  pre- 
renting  the  hoarding  it  on  the  one  hand  and  the  undue  usurious  use  of 
it  on  the  other,  it  is  certainly  a  wise  law.  It  is  unquestionably  the  in- 
terest of  the  State  that  every  individual  should  use  his  own  iponey.  So 
.&r  as  the  State  is  concerned,  it  would  certainly  be  the  policy  to  put 
every  bee  in  the  hive  at  work.  This  ought,  doubtless,  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  determining  the  question  of  interest  But  this  cannot  always 
be  done.  Then  the  next  step  is,  as  there  toiU  be  drones  in  the  iUve^  so 
to  legislate  as  to  put  the  capital,  which  may  be  in  iheir  hands,  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  use  it,  upon  equitable  principles,  measuring  fair 
justice  to  both  parties. 

If,  in  fixing  the  rate  of  interest,  the  Legislature  move  this  mass  of  in- 
active capital  into  the  channels  of  trade,  upon  terms  reciprocally  benefi- 
cial to  lender  and  borrower,  without  giving  an  undue  advantage  to  the 
one  to  oppress  the  other,  and  not  so  grossly  unjust  to  the  lender  as  to 
induce  him  to  hoard,  or  resort  to  usury  ordinarily,  a  wise  medium  has 
been  obtained,  which  every  patriot  will  hail  with  delight     In  the  eo- 
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aetraent  of  all  laws  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  nunrber  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  Individual  iostances  of  oppression,  and  individual 
instances  of  its  violation,  should  not  deter  the  Legislature  from  the  enact' 
ment  of  a  law  generaily  wise.  The  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  ail  laws 
upon  the  subject  of  usury,  are  too  much  like  the  artist  who  painted  the 
one-eyed  prince  in  profile — they  look  only  upon  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. These  advocates  seem  to  think  that  if  they  can  refer  to  the  reason 
for  usury  laws  given  by  Aristotle,  they  have  gained  the  victory — that 
money  was  naturally  barren,  and  that  to  make  it  breed  money  was  a 
perversion  of  the  ends  of  its  institution :  a  very  unwise  reason  may  be 
given  by  a  very  wise  man,  for  a  very  wise  law. .  They  contend  that  the 
remark  applies  equally  to  the  rent  which  is  taken  for  houses,  as  they 
also  are  affected  with  an  incurable  barrenness.  But  is  there  no  differ- 
ence between  these  ?  Houses  are  the  fruits  of  the  actual  labor  of  man's 
hands — are  of  perishable  materials^— are  not  used  as  a  /circulating  me* 
dium— run  not  into  the  speculations  of  trade — do  not  measure  the  value  of 
other  things — have  no  representative  which  the  holder  can  secretly  use 
for  the  purposes  of  oppression,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  public 
eye  can  see  the  transactions  in  reference  to  them.  But  I  do  not  press 
this  view;  because  it  is  useless,  as  proper  interest  is  allowed. 

Among  the  varioas  causes  which  gentlemen  urge  for  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  with  reference  to  interest^  none  are  more  conspicuous  than  those 
which  tend  to  vary  the  value  of  money.  Among  these  is  the  amount 
of  disposable  capital  in  the  country  seeking  investment;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  individuals  in  a  community  who  prefer  that  other 
people  should  use  their  money.  The  path  of  the  Legislature  is  very 
plain.  In  the  first  place,  have  in  view  the  great  principle  that  laws 
ought  to  be  framed  primarUy  so  as  to  induce  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  employ  his  own  money.  The  individual  who  does  not  em«- 
ploy  bis  capital  himself  should  be  regarded  as  derelict,  and  consequently 
not  entitled  to  the  especial  regard  of  the  Legislative  power.  1  know 
that  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  demoralizing,  to  contend  that  the  debtor 
and  not  the  creditor  should  be  the  pet  of  legislation.  The  contrary 
opinion  which  has  continued  for  so  long  a  time,  and  which  money  has 
bought  for  its  holders,  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  debtor 
has  been  considered  as  little  better  than  a  felon.  The  true  principle  is, 
so  far  as  legislati(»n  is  concerned,  and  the  good  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
the  interest  of  the  body  politic,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
that,  if  the  legislation  should  lean  to  either,  it  should  be  toward  the 
class  of  debtors.  For  the  reason  that  in  proportion  as  legislation  (I 
emphasize  the  word  legislation,  because  I  wish  to  be  correctly  under- 
stood) leans  toward  the  debtor,  il  lessens  the  nuMber  of  them — and  as  a 
consequence  you  set  the  drones  to  work.  I  speak  here  of  legislation  as 
.preceeding  contracts. 

In  the  second  place,  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  legislature  to  fix 
the  rate  of  interest,  in  view  of  the  amount  of  disposable  capital — in  view 
of  all  the  considerations  connected  with  it — rather  than  that,  because  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way,  it  should  be  abandoned  altogether.  Legisla- 
tion has  proceeded  apon  these  grounds.  We  find  from  Hallam  that,  in 
the  middle  ages,  interest  was  much  ^gher  than  it  is  now.  'lu  1228,  at 
Modeaa,  it  was  twenty-five  per  eent     In  France^  during  the  reign  of 
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Henry  III,  it  was  thirty  per  cent,  and  by  an  edict  of  King  John,  in  I960, 
persons  were  allowed  to  lend  money  for  interest  as  high  as  eighty-six 
per  cent  In  Holland  interest  is  three  per  cent.  In  France  interest  has 
been  as  low  as  two  and  a  half  per  cent  Cicero  informs  us  that  in  the 
Roman  provinces  it  was  carried  as  high  as  forty-eight  per  cent,  while 
in  the  city  it  was  twelve.  In  China  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  as  high 
as  fifty  per  cent,  now  it  is  four.  In  England  it  has  varied  from  ten  per 
cent,  with  which  it  commenced  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlil,  to  five  p^ 
cent  It  is  not  pretended  that  these  several  statutes  are  all  right  Bat 
it  proves  incontestably  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  law  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  the  law-making  power  sought  to  have  it  a  correct 
one.   ^ 

In  Rome,  at  one  time,  interest  was  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent,  but  so 
great  was  the  outcry  that  it  was  reduced  to  one  per  cent,  then  to  half  of 
one  per  cent,  and  finally  abolished  altogether.  The  consequence  of 
all  of  these  extreme  measures  was,  that  usury  and  extortion  prevailed  to 
a  freightful  extent,  and  it  was  only  after  a  just  medium  was  reached  that 
the  public  mind  quieted  down.  I  presume  to  speak  somewhat  oracular, 
some  what  ex  cathedra,  because  1  have  resided  in  this  State  when  there 
was  a  constitutional  prohibition  against  any  Legislative  enactment  on 
the  question  of  interest  on  the  bona  fide  loan  of  money.  Those  who 
have  never  lived  in  a  community  in  which  all  kws  were  repealed  upon 
the  subject  of  interest,  and  where  men  were  allowed  all  the  interest  they 
could  wring  from  the  borrower,  have  no  idea  of  the  -state  of  things  that 
is  the  result     It  is  to  them  a  terra  incognita. 

Chancellor  Redisdale  has  remarked,  that  if  every  man  could  obtain 
for  the  loan  of  his  money  as  high  a  rate  of  interest  whhout  hazard,  as 
they  who  do  employ  it  in  trade  and  manufiictories,  which  are  hazardous 
undertakings,  no  man  would  employ  his  money  in  such  hazardous  un* 
dertakings:  the  most  industrious  of  the  people  would  be  ground  down 
by  the  usurers,  who  would  get  the  profits  of  trade,  and  the  enterprising 
and  industrious  trader  would  be  ruined.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
clearer  to  my  mind,  than  that  in  a  commercial  country  the  statute  ot 
usury  shouk)  be  strictly  enforced.  When  the  Legislature  allows  the 
lender  to  take  as  much  interest  as  can  be  made  in  hazardous  enterprises, 
you  make  him  the  pet  of  legislation,  you  ruin  the  trader,  and  cripple 
commerce.  I  speak  of  money  bearing  interest,  other  than  bona  fide 
loaned  money.  The  law  seems  to  make  a  distinction,  very  wisely, 
between  bona  fide  loans  of  money,  where  the  parties  are  allowed  to  con- 
tract within  the  limit  of  the  full  amount  of  profit  derivable  from  the  or- 
dinary business  of  the  country,  proceeding,  I  presume,  upon  the  ground 
that  rare  instances  may  occur  in  the  case  of  direct  borrowing,  where  the 
borrower  may  make  out  of  the  borrowed  money  more  than  is  osuallj 
made  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  instances 
where  money  not  bona  fide  borrowed  bears  interest  In  the  latter  case 
the  Legislature  seems  to  divide  the  profits. 

There  seems  to  be  no  justice  in  the  complaint  against  the  laws  upon 
the  subject  of  borrowed  money  upon  the  part  of  the  lender,  when  the 
legal  machinery,  put  into  existence  by  the  law-making  power,  is  made 
to  subserve  his  ends  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  exact  from  the  borrower 
sn  amount  of  interest,  which,  by  the  wisest  opinion  ef  the  public,  is  re- 
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garded  at  the  fall  profit  derivable  from  the  ordinary  employraent  of 
money.  It  is  an  argumeru  with  those  who  advocate  the  repeal  of  the 
usury  laws,  that  all  the  eyils  which  have  grown  out  of  those  laws  would 
die  upon  their  abrogation.  <'  The  repeal  of  the  law/'  say  they,  ^' would 
of  course  correct  all  the  evils  that  have  followed  in  its  train.  The  sup- 
port being  taken  away,  the  superstructure  most  fall."  Men  do  not  run 
counter  to  the  prevailing  feelings  and  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  upon 
the  subject  of  interest,  simply  for  the  delight  of  doing  so.  There  must 
be  some  motive  more  potent  than  the  mere  pleasure  of  outraging  the 
public  judgment  of  fairness.  If  men  now,  with  a  legal  prohibition  m 
their  way,  are  willing  to  violate  the  law  to  indulge  a  peculiar  feeling, 
would  not  that  feeling  run  riot  if  the  prohibition  were  withdrawn  1  The 
commercial  mind,  when  brought  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  like 
light  through  a  colored  glass,  paints  images  which  are  not  true  to  na- 
ture, giving  an  undue  and  consequently  a  false  coloring  to  the  face  of 
transactions,  an  undue  importance  to  principles  and  views,  which  its 
peculiar  avocation  brings  prominently  upon  the  tapis  of  their  mind. 
The  commercial  judgment,  not  being  well  balanced  on  this  subject  by 
having  the  scjles  properly  adjusted,  does  not  look  down  from  the  van- 
tage ground,  which  law-makers  should  occupy  upon  the  great  plain  of 
life,  but  permits  a  prejudice  peculiar  to  its  situation,  to  sufibcate,  like  a 
deadly  nightshade,  the  virtue  of  disinterestedness. 

Justice  Turner,  formerly  of  the  supreme  b^nch  of  this  State,  stated 
<'that  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  made  in  1817,  prevented 
the  Greneral  Assembly  from  interfering  with  whatever  rate  of  interest 
might  be  agreed  between  the  parties  for  the  bona  Me  loan  of  money.** 
What  was  the  consequence,  I  can  safely  appeal  to  our  citizens  upon  the 
point.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  restrictive  enactments  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Poindexter  code  of  1822.  "  Experienee^^  says  Justice  Tur-' 
ner,  ^^in  the  caseof  the  Planters*  Bank  vs.  Snodgrass,  proved  that  it  was 
best  to  establish  a  certmn  rate  of  interest ^  owing  to  some  abuses  which 
were  practiced  upon  the  wnwaryand  neeessiiousj*  ^stich  as  the  loan  of  a 
dollar  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day--euch  a  case  occurred  in 
Lawrence  County."  St.  George  Tucker,  in  his  Commentaries,  dajrs, 
when  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  usury,  <*five  per  cent,  a  month,  it  is 
said,  have  been  frequently  given — half  that  rate  for  a  week,  and  even 
one  per  cent  a  dayj  has  on  some  occasions  been  oflered  and  accepted. 
k  is  easy  to  perceive  that  no  honest  commerce  could  long  support  such 
a  defalcation  from  its  profits.  Accordingly,  numerous  bankruptcies  have 
taken  place,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  there 
was  the  greatest  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.*  ^  Where  it  possible," 
says  he,  ^for  the  laws  to  restrain  this  evil,  nothing  would  be  more  wor- 
thy the  attentkxi  of  a  wise  legiskiture,  than  to  purge  a  state  from  the 
corruption  which  the  projects,  the  rapacity,  and  the  frauds  of  the  avari« 
cioos  speculators,  swindlers,  larnl-jobbers,  and  usurers  infallibly  prOf 
duce?^  A  moderate  interest  is  the  life  of  commercial  credit  ^^Nor  is^ 
excessive  usury  more  inimical  to  every  species  of  honest  industry  than 
it  is  to  the  moral  conduct  of  men.  The  heart  that  is  once  corroded  by 
avarice  becomes  callous  to  generosity  and  friendship,  obdurate  against 
the  cries  of  distress,  regardless  of  justice,  insensible  to  every  impulse  or. 
passion,  except  only  the  insatiable  thirst  of  amasping." 
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ART.  v.— GREAT  COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  GULP  OF  MEXICa 

EITBR  BASINS  OP  TffB  GULP  AND  CARIBBEAN  SBAS ;  THB  OITLF  STREAM  { 
THE  BIISSISSTPPI  AND  AMAZON  RIVERS;  RIVERS  OP  THB  OLD  AND  NEW 
WORLD :   BOUNTIES  OF  NATURE  TO  AMERICA  ;  INPLUENCB  OP  RIVERB  AND 

I  THEIR  COURSES  UPON  COMMERCE  AND  THB  DBSTINIBS  OF  A  PBOPLB  ;  CON- 
NECTION BETWEEN  THE  PACIFIC  AND  ATLANTIC  OCEANS. 

rW«  extract  from  ion  able  paper,  from  the  pen  of  Lieut.  Mabiy,  IT.  S.  Navy, 
which  appeared  last  summer  in  the  Richmond  lAttrary  Messenger,  the  follow- 
ing, which  desenres,  from  its  peculiar  interest,  to  be  studied  hj  all  of  our  read- 
ers. We  feel  in  duty  bound  to  eive  it  circulation,  and  are  assured  of  its  favor- 
able reception  everywhere. — En.j 

A  LINE  from  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  east  end  of  Cuba,  is 
but  a  thousand  miles  long ;  and  yet,  to  the  west  of  it,  lies  this  mag- 
nificent basin  of  water,  locked  in  by  a  continent  that  has  on  its  shores 
the  most  fertile  valleys  of  the  earth ;  in  the  midst  of  these  valleys,  ships 
may  sail  thousands  of  miles,  on  the  largest  rivers  that  bring  tribute  to 
the  ocean.  They  contain  the  elements  of  dormant  wealth,  of  national 
power  and  greatness,  which  it  requires  fiau^ility  of  communication  with 
the  Pacific  to  begin  to  develop,  and  which,  when  fully  developed,  will 
astonish  the  world.  An  era  and  an  epoch  in  the  afliiirs  of  nations,  will 
date  from  the  opening  of  this  communication.  All,  and  more  too,  that 
the  Mediterranean  is  to  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  this  sea  is  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  world. 

A  sea  is  important  for  commerce,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
rivers  that  empty  into  it,  and  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  river  basins 
that  are  drain^  by  it  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  staples  that  are 
brous^ht  down  to  market,  depend  upon  these.  The  Red  Sea  is  iu  a  river- 
less  district;  few  are  the  people  and  small  the  towns  along  its  coast 
Its  shores  are  without  valleys^  not  a  river  emptying  into  it;  for  there 
is  no  basin  for  it  to  drain.  Commercially  speakiiig,  what  are  its  staples 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  gives  outlet  to 
rivers  that  drain  and  fertilize  basins  containing  not  less  than  one  millioQ 
and  a  quarter  of  square  sea  miles  of  fruitful  lands  9 

Commercial  cities  have  never  existed  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Commerce  loves  the  sea,  but  it  depends,  for  life  and  health,  on  the  land. 
It  derives  its  sqstenance  from  the  rivers,  and  the  basins  which  they 
drain — and  increases  the  opulence  of  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  facil- 
ity of  intercourse  which  these  natioqs  have  with  the  outlets  of  such 
basins. 

The  river  basins  drained  into  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea,  greatly 
exceed,  in  extent  of  area  and  capacity  of  production,  the  river  basins 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  countries  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe, 
which  comprise  the  river  basins  of  the  Mediterranean,  are,  in  superficial 
extent,  but  liule  more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  those  which  are  drained 
by  this  sea  in  our  midst  It  is  the  Mediterranean  of  the  new  world,  and 
nature  has  laid  it  out  on  a  scale  for  commerce,  far  more  grand  than  its 
type  iu  the  old:  that  is  about  45^  of  longitude  in  length,  by  an  average 
(H  7^  of  latitude  in  breadth.  Ours  is  broader,  but  not  so  long;  it  is,  there- 
fore, more  compact ;  ships  can  sail  to  and  fro  across  it  in  much  less  lime| 
and  gather  its  articles  of  conmerce  at  much  less  cost 
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The  two  seas  cover  each  about  tbe  same  superficial  extent,  but  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other  of  that  of  the  old  world,  the  route  is  tortuous 
and  the  voyage  long ;  it  cannot  be  accomplished  without  sailing  a  dis> 
tance  quite  equal  to  that  between  Europe  and  America.  Whereas,  from 
the  most  remote  point  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  furthest  port  in  the 
Gulf^  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  on  the  water,  and  the  distance  from 
one  eiUremity  to  the  other  of  it,  will  be  little  more  than  two  thousand  miles. 

From  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Black  Sea  to  the  ocean,  a  vessel, 
under  canvas,  requires  a  month  or  more ;  but  from  any  point  on  the 
coast  of  this  central  sea  of  America,  a  vessel  may  be  out  upon  the  broad 
ocean  in  a  few  days.  Winds  and  currents,  with  all  the  adjuvants  of 
navigation,  are  here  much  more  propitious  to  the  mariner,  than  they 
are  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  system  of  perpetual  currents  running  from  the  ocean  into 
Ihis  sea,  «nd  from  this  sea  back  into  the  ocean.  They  are  literally  rivers 
in  the  sea,^for  they  are  as  constant  and  almost  as  well  marked  as  rivers 
on  the  kuid. 

Had  it  been  left  to  man  to  plan  the  form  of  a  basin  for  commerce  on 
a  large  scale— a  basin  for  the  waters  of  our  rivers  and  the  products  of 
our  laods-^he  could  not  have  drawn  the  figure  of  one  better  adapted  for 
it  than  that  of  the  Gutf,  nor  placed  it  in  a  position  half  so  admirable. 

The  shores  of  the  JViediterranean  are  indented  by  deep  bays  and  pro-, 
jecting  points  of  land,  which  greatly  lengthen  the  sailing  distance  from 
port  to  port.  The  sinuosities  of  shore  lines  add  to  the  expenses  of  com-, 
mercial  intercourse.  By  land,  the  distance  from  Genoa  to  Venice  is 
that  only  of  a  few  hours  travel ;  but  by  water  they  are  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  apart^  There  are  no  such  interruptions  to  navigation  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  shortest  distance  from  port  to  port  there,  aa 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  ports  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  to  Pensacola, 
Havanna  and  the  like,  is  by  v\rater. 

The  windings  of  the  Mediterranean  shore  line,  exclusive  of  its  islands, 
measure  twelve  thousand  miles;  whereas,  those  of  the  Gulf  and  Carib- 
bean  sea  do  not  mete  out  half  that  distance. 

Ships,  therefi:ire,  which  go  into  tbe  Mediterranean  have — to  gather  the 
produce  which  is  brought  down  from  its  river  basins,  containing  less  than 
two  millions  of  square  miles — to  wind  along  a  coast  line  twelve  thou- 
sand miles  in  length ;  whereas  those  which  go  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
may,  by  sailing  five  thousand  miles,  reach  the  mouths  of  rivers  that 
dram,  of  water  and  surplus  product,  more  than  four  millions  of  square 
mites  of  fruitful  plains  and  fertile  valleys. 

Easy  access,  by  sea,  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  drain  extensive 
basins  of  rich  landj  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  best  basis  upon 
which  tbe  foundations  of  commerce  can  be  laid.  The  character  and 
extent  of  the  back  country  which  supplies  such  outlets,  are  the  true  ex* 
ponents  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  cities,  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  who  live  there.  The  closer  these  outlets  are  together,  and 
the  greater  the  diversity  of  the  climates  drained  by  them,  the  more  nu- 
merous -are  their  products,  and  the  more  active  is  their  commerce. 
Hence,  the  commercial  importance  of  every  bay,  gulf  and  sea  of  tha 
ocean,  may  be  considered  as  in  direct  relation  to  the  extent,  variety  and 
fertility  of  their  river  basins. 
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Because  the  Red  8ea  is  in  a  riverless  region,  it  has  no  markets.  Con** 
•equently  it  has,  in  the  eye  of  commerce,  ever  been  regarded  as  value* 
less,  in  comparison  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  M^iterranean  Sea, 
with  their  broad  basins  and  beisiutiful  tributaries. 

Every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine,  is  struck  with  the  fact, 
that  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  are,  and  ever  have  been, 
those  whose  merchants  have  been  most  advantageously  situated  with 
regard  to  the  outlets,  natural  or  artificial,  of  great  river  basins  and  pro- 
ducing regions. 

.  Rightly  to  perceive  how  admirably  k>cated  and  arrans^ed  for  the  par- 
poses  of  commerce,  are  the  Gkilf  and  Caribbean  Sea,  and  duly  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  arising  therefrom,  let  us,  before  comparing  the 
river  basins  of  America  with  those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  or  ben>re  tracing 
further  the  eShcxs  which  the  course  of  the  rivers  of  a  country  has  upon 
its  commerce,  take  a  glance  at  the  geographical  position  of  this  oar  cen- 
tral  sea.  * 

Curtained  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of  fruitful  Talands,  stretching  from 
Trinidad  to  Cuba,  it  is,  on  the  north  and  the  south  and  the  west,  fand- 
locked  by  the  continent  which  has  bent  and  twisted  around  this  sea,  so 
as  to  fola  it  within  its  bosom,  and  hold  it  midway  between  the  two  aerai- 
continents  of  the  new  world. 

In  this  favored  position,  it  receives,  on  one  side,  the  mountain  stream- 
lets of  a  sea  of  islands ;  on  another,  all  the  great  rivers  of  North  Amer- 
ica: and,  on  the  others,  the  intertropical  drainage  of  the  entire  continent 

The  Atlantic  ocean  circulates  through  this  our  Mediterranean.  Its 
office  in  the  economy  of  the  world  is  most  important.  It  not  only  afibrds 
wa  outlet  for  the  great  American  rivers,  but  it  makes  their  basins  habit- 
able, by  giving  them  drainage,  and  sending  oS,  far  away  into  the  ocean, 
the  driit  and  the  over-heated  waters  which  the  rivers  bring  down.  It  also, 
through  its  system  of  cold  and  warm  currents,  makes  its  own  shores 
habitable  to  man,  tempers  the  climate  of  Europe,  and,  by  its  genial 
warmth,  makes  productive  the  soil  there. 

Tbe  Amazon,  rising  in  the  Andes,  and  emptying  into  the  ocean 
under  the  line,  also  finds  its  way  through  the  magnificent  llanos  and 
pampas  of  the  tropics  down  to  the  margin  of  this  sea. 

In  consequence  of  the  Qulf  Stream  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is 
really  in  the  Florida  pass.  The  waters  of  the  Amazon  flow  through 
the  same  channel.  The  great  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  sweeps 
across  the  mouth  of  this  river  and  carries  its  waters  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea ;  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  they  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
thence  by  the  Gulf  Stream  back  into  the  Atlantic.  Such  is  the  channel 
through  which  tbe  waters  of  the  Atlantic  complete  their  circuit  and  are 
borne  back  into  the  ocean  again.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  the  Florida  pass  is  only  twenty*four 
hundred  miles.  Therefore  the  Amazon  may  very  properly  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  tributaries,  and  its  basin  as  a  part  of  the  back  country, 
to  this  our  noble  sea. 

The  connection  is  even  more  close ;  for  one  mouth  of  the  Amazon  is 
that  of  the  Orinoco,  which  empties  directly  into  the  Caribbean  Sea: 
These  two  streams  present  the  anomaly  of  two  great  rivers  having  sources 
that  are  common.     A  person  sailing  up  the  Amazon,  may  cross  over 
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into  the  Orinoco,  and  re-enter  the  sea  through  that  rirer  without  having 
set  his  foot  on  shore  or  disembarked  once.  The  Rio  Negro  takes  its 
lUe  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  after  having  run  several 
hundred  miles,  it  divides  itself  into  two  streams,  one  of  which  flows 
into  the  Amazon,  the  other  into  the  Orinoko.  This  is  nature's  canal 
between  them. 

The  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  are  the  two  great  commercial  arte- 
ries of  the  continent.  They  are  fed  by  tributaries,  with  navigable 
length  of  channel,  more  than  enough  to  encircle  the  globe. 

This  sea,  therefore,  is  like  a  heart  to  the  ocean.  Its  two  divisions 
of  sea  and  gulf  perform  the  office  of  ventricles  in  the  system  of  ocean 
circulation.  Floating  bodies  from  the  region  of  Gape  Horn,  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  shores  of  Europe,  are  conveyed  into  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  and  thence  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  its  waters,  sujp- 
plied  anew  with  heat  and  motion,  are  again  sent  forth,  through  their 
channels  of  circulation,  over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  To 
western  Europe,  the  heated  currents  of  this  sea  distribute  their  warmth, 
and  then  return  bi^k  to  their  sources  through  the  invisible  channels  of 
the  deep. 

We  nave  seen  that  the  river  basins  of  the  Mediterranean  cover  but 
little  more  than  one-fourth  the  area  which  is  drained  by  the  streams 
which  empty  into  the  centi'al  sea  of  America. 

That  we  may  realize  the  extent  of  these  river  basins  of  America,  let 
us  add  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean  the  chief  river  basins  of  western 
Europe  and  southern  Asia,  and  see  then  if  they  can  out-measure  th^ 
valleys  drained  by  our  Mediterranean  alone. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  we  will  take  a  glance  at  the  geographical 
features  and  physical  condition  which  regulate  the  size  of  the  river 
basins  to  be  considered. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  formation  of  this  continent,  that 
there  are  no  great  basins  in  the  interior  without  sea-drainage,  and  no 
rainless  districts  of  any  considerable  extent.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
as  the  inland  basin  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  Salt  Lake,  which 
comprise  but  small  districts  of  country,  all  the  water  courses  of  America 
empty  into  the  sea.  The  extent  of  cofuntry  for  sea  drainage  here,  is 
far  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Hence,  we  have  larger 
valleys,  valleys  that  are  longer  and  broader  than  any  in  the  pld  world. 
Consequently,  they  collect  more  water,  call  for  more  drainage,  and 
hence  give  rise  to  more  and  larger  rivers.  In  the  old  world,  there  is 
a  region  of  country,  80*^  of  longitude  by  17®  of  latitude  in  extent,  in 
which  it  never  rains.  Here,  between  the  Andes,  and  the  Atlantic, 
there  is  no  such  rainless  region.  The  annual  fall  of  rain,  between  the 
tropics,  in  the  old  world,  is  six  feet ;  in  the  new  world  it  is  eleven ; 
and  it  is  greater  here  than  there  in  the  temperate  zones  also.  More 
than  one-half  of  all  the  fresh  water  in  the  world  is  on  the  continent  of 
North  America.  In  facts  like  these,  is  found  the  explanation  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  surprising  length  and  volume  of  many  of  the  American 
rivers.    Big  rivers  are  required  to  drain  broad  valleys. 

In  Europe  and  Asia,  the  great  continental  declivities  are  such  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  any  remarkable  length  of  river  or  breadth  of 
valley. 
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In  North  America,  there  is  an  immense  yailey  between  the  Alk- 
ghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  great  lakes  form  the  northern 
edge  of  this  valley,  the  entire  drainage  of  which  is,  therefore,  carried 
off  toward  the  south,  into  theOulf  of  Mexico. 

This  is  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 

In  South  America,  the  Andes  skirt  the  western  coast  very  closely, 
and  send  off  to  the  east  a  chain  of  mountains  from  Bolivia  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Brazil.  These  mountains  divide  South  America  into  two  gr^it 
systems  of  river  basins ;  the  drainage  of  one  is  to  the  north  and  east,  of 
the  other  to  the  south. 

In  the  broadest  part  of  the  continent,  therefore,  which  is  its  northern 
portion,  the  continental  slope  gives  rise  to  the  first  mentioned  system. 
The  district  of  country  included  in  it  is  an  immense  one,  the  rains  are 
heavy,  and  the  drainage  CTeat  Hence,  the  direction  and  volume  of 
the  Para,  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  The  basin  which  slopes  to  the 
9outh  is  much  less  in  extent;  it  is  drained  by  the  La  Plata.  In  one 
part  of  £urope  the  drainage  is,  in  all  directions,  toward  the  Black 
Sea,  which  is  sunk  down  in  a  sort  of  a  basin  of  its  own,  and  receives 
the  drainage  from  several  quarters.  But  the  longest  slope  on  the  sides 
of  this  basin  runs  up  west,  toward  the  center  of  the  continent  Here 
the  Danube  and  other  draining  streame,  which  empty  into  the  B^lack 
Sea  and  thence  into  the  Mediterranean,  take  their  rise. 

On  the  shores  of  this  last,  we  have  the  drainage  to  the  south,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  Rhone,  etc.  Europe  has  its  Atlantic  slope  also,  and 
diere  the  rivers,  as  the  Tagus,  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  run  wesL  Thus 
we  see  that  the  geographical  features  of  Europe  leave  no  room  for  a 
hydrological  expression  like  that  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi, 
with '.their  valleys. 

In  the  interior  of  Asia  there  is  a  grand  continental  basin  85^  of  lon- 
gitude in  length.  It  is  spread  out  over  the  middle  of  the  continent,  and 
extends  from  the  borders  of  Europe  to  the  eastern  districts  of  China. 
It  embraces  a  region  of  country  moie  than  four  millions  of  square  geo- 
graphical miles  in  extent,  which  has  no  ocean  drainage.  In  the  midst 
of  the  old  world,  it  is  surrounded  by  steppes  and  mountain  ranges  which 
shut  it  out  from  the  world  of  waters  beyond.  It  gives  rise  to  many 
large  rivers,  as  the  Volga  and  the  Oural ;  but  they  empty  into  the  Cas- 
pian, and  other  continental  seas,  which  have  no  visible  outlet  or  com- 
munication with  the  ocean.  For  all  the  great  piuposes  of  commerce, 
this  immense  and  fertile  basin  is  as  blank  as  the  desert  of  Zahara.  Of 
course,  then,  the  rivers  above  this  basin  must  run  nortli  into  the  frozen 
ocean,  which  also  is  a  blank  as  whit6  as  snow,  in  the  book  where  com- 
merce records  her  statistics.  They  embrace  nearly  four  millions  of  geo- 
graphical square  miles. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  inland  basin,  the  iocliaation  of  the  continental 
level,  is  toward  the  China  seas  and  Indian  ocean.  Here,  then,  we 
must  look  for  those  river  basins,  and  the  origin  of  those  streams,  which 

S've  rise  to  the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  here,  accordingly,  we  find 
e  teeming  valleys  drained  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Ganges  and  the 
Yangise  Kmng-^all  of  which  descend  from  fruitful  plains,  and  all,  ex- 
cept the  last,  are  open  to  trade  and  traffic  with  ''  Outside  Barbarians." 
The  distance  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Arabian  sea,  to  the 
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southern  edge  of  this  great  inland  basin,  varies  from  3  to  10  degrees  of 
latitude,  consequently  the  climates,  through  which  the  rivers  of  India 
flow,  are  limited  to  10  degrees  of  latitude;  the  produce  that  comes  down 
these  streams,  for  market,  has  no  greater  range  of  climate  than  that 
which  is  due  a  north  and  south  line  of  ^ve  or  six  hundred  miles  in 
length.  Neither  can  the  rivers  themselves  be  very  long,  nor  their  ba* 
sins  very  broad>  nor  their  volume  of  waters  very  great  Their  vallej^ 
may  vie,  in  fertility,  with  those  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amaxon,  but 
as  for  diversity  of  climate,  variety  of  productions  and  navigable  capac- 
ity  of  water  courses,  there  is  no  comparison. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  comparison  as  to  extent  of  river  basibs  of 
the  old  world  with  those  under  consideration  in  the  new. 

According  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  age— Pro- 
fessor Johnson's  Physical  Atlas — the  river  basins  in  the  old  world  con- 
tain, in  geographical  square  miles,  stated  in  round  numbers  as  follows, 
viz: 

Of  MediteRanean  Eimm, .1,160,000  sqoan  miks. 

Nile, :.. 520,000  "  " 

EuphrateB, 196,000      '*  " 

Indua, 313,000  «•  « 

OangeB, 432,000  •*  *' 

Irrawady, 331,000  "  " 

Others  of  India, 173,000  "  " 

Those  of  Western  Europe,  as  Rhine,  etc., 730,000  «<  ** 


ToCd  Maditemuiaui,  India  and  Western  Euope,  3,854,000 


M  «< 


ABBA  nr  OBOQBAPmCAL  SQDARX  lOLB  OF  ECVXE  BASm  mLADIXD  DITO  fBI  OUIV  OF 

mZIOO  ijm  OAmTBWBATf  SBA. 

Basin  ci  IGflsissippi  river, 989,000  squaia  milss. 

Basins  in  Florida  and  Texas  (estiznated), 589,000      "       '• 

"     Mexico  and  Oen«aral  America  (estimatod),...^...    300,000      " 

*'     Anutfon, 1,796,000      "       *•♦ 

"     Orinoco  and  all  otheis  of  Oaribbeu  Sea, 700,000     "       ^ 


ToCd  Onlf  and  Caribbean  Sea, 4,996,000     ««       » 

ToCd  MeditMrnoMan,  India  and  Western  Bmop^  3,854,000     "       *' 

Difference — call  it  nothing,  though  it  measures  an  area  containingnearly 
half  a  million  of  square  miles. 

From  this  statement,  we  are  led  to  the  very  remarkable  conclusion— 
and  it  is  an  important  physico-commercial  fact — that  the  area  of  all  the 
valleys  which  are  dramel  by  the  rivers  of  Europe  which  empty  into 
the  Atlantic,  of  all  the  valleys  that  are  drained  by  the  rivers  or  Asia 
which  emptv  into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  of  all  the  valleys  that  are 
drained  by  the  rivers  of  Africa  and  Europe  which  empty  into  the  Med- 
iterranean, does  not  cover  an  extent  of  territory  as  great  as  that  included 
in  the  valleys  drained  by  the  American  riven  alone,  which  discharge 
themselves  mto  our  central  sea.  Never  was  there  such  a  concentratioii 
uixm  any  sea,  of  oommercial  resources.  Never  was  there  a  sea  known 
with  such  a  back  country  tributary  to  it 

The  produce  which  comes  down  Uie  rivers  of  Europe,  has,  when  it 

•  iDflladlng  the  basin  of  Fna. 
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arrires  on  the  shores  of  ihe  Atlantic,  to  be  Iransporttd  15  or  20,000 
milea,  to  be  exchanged  for  that  which  comes  from  the  river  basina  of 
India.  From  the  mouth  of  the  European  rivera  discharging  into  the 
Atlaniic  ocean,  the  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Asiatic  rivers  which  ran 
into  the  Indian  ocean,  ollen  occupies  SCO  days;  consequently,  it  re- 
quires a  ship  more  than  a  year  to  lake  on  board  a  cargo  from  the  river 
basina  of  Europe,  go  with  it  to  India,  exchange  it,  and  return  with  the 
proceeds  thereof  to  the  place  whence  she  started — ao  great  the  distance 
and  so  long  the  period  of  time  which  separate  these  two  fountains  of 


One  ship,  therefore,  trading  between  the  American  syaiera  of  ri^er 
basins,  may  fetch  and  carry,  exchange  and  bring  back,  in  the  course  of 
one  year,  as  many  cargoes  as  ten  ships  can,  in  the  lame  time,  convey 
between  the  remote  basins  of  the  system  in  the  old  world. 

The  products  of  the  basin  of  the  Missiaaippi,  when  they  arrive  at  the 
Balize,  may,  in  20  or  30  days,  be  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazon.  Thus,  in  our  favored  position  here  in  the  new  world,  we 
-have,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  days'  sail,  an  extent  of  fruitful  basina 
for  commercial  intercourse,  which  they  of  the  old  world  have  to  com- 
pass aea  and  land  and  to  sail  the  world  around  to  reach. 

On  this  continent,  nature  has  been  prodigal  of  her  bounties.  Here, 
upon  this  central  aea,  she  has,  with  a  lavish  hand,  grouped  and  arranged 
in  juxtaposiiioa,  all  those  phvaical  circumstances  which  make  nations 
truly  great.  Here  she  has  laid  the  foundations  for  a  commerce,  the 
most  magnificent  the  world  ever  saw.  Here  she  has  brought  within 
the  distance  of  a  few  days,  the  mouths  of  her  two  greatest  rivers.  Here 
she  ha.t  placed,  in  close  proximity,  the  natural  outlets  of  her  grandest 
river  basins.  With  unheard  of  powers  of  production,  these  valleys 
range  through  alt  the  producing  tatitudes  of  the  earth.  They  embiact 
every  agricultural  climeie  under  the  sun  ;  they  are  capable  of  all  vari. 
ety  of  productions  which  the  whole  world  besides  can  afltrd.  On  iheii 
green  bosom  rests  the  throne  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Here  com* 
merce,  too,  in  lime  to  come,  will  hold  its  courL 

The  Mississippi  comes  down  from  the  gra 
North,  bearing  vesaela  deeply  laden  with  p 
varieties  of  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone 
large  cargoes  of  merchandise,  gathered  from 
the  forest  and  the  mine.  Hills  of  iron,  mount 
coal,  are  found  on  its  banks.  Its  waters  are 
thoae  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoko,  which 
From  their  hasins  ihey  are  ready,  at  the  hi 
place  on  this  sea,  in  all  variety  and  abundan 

rid  zone.  Arrived  in  the  Guff  with  these  goods,  the  mariner  then  finds 
a  river  in  the  sea  to  speed  him  on  with  its  ravoring  currents  to  prosper- 
ous voyages.  Through  the  Gulf  stream,  the  productions  of  ibis  grand 
system  of  river  basins  will  be  distributed  over  the  world,  passing  by  and 
enriching  as  they  go,  Norfolk,  Philadelphis,  New  York  and  Boston,  all 
the  Atlantic  slope,  and  all  the  Pacific  slope,  too,  of  the  United  States. 

't'rom  60°  north  to  20°  south,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  take 
their  rise.  A  straight  line  from  the  head  waters  of  one  to  thoee  of  the 
Other,  measures  a  quadrant  of  the  globe.    They  nlRtrd  outlet*  to  all  the 
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producing  climates  of  the  earth.  Upon  this  Quif  and  sea,  perpetual 
summer  reigns ;  and  upon  their  shores,  cHmate  is  piled  upon  climate, 
production  upon  production,  in  such  luxuriance  and  profusion  that  man, 
without  changing  his  latitude,  may,  in  one  day,  ascend  from  summer's 
heat  to  winter^s  cold,  gathering,  as  he  goes,  the  fruits  of  every  clime, 
the  staples  of  every  country. 

To  gather  such  things  in  the  old  world,  commerce  must  first  plume 
her  wings  and  sail  in  search  of  them  through  ail  latitudes  and  climates, 
from  the  extreme  north  to  the  furthest  south. 

In  the  small  compass  of  the  West  India  sea,  ure  crowded  together 
the  natural  outlets  of  the  ocean,  from  mountains,  plains  and  valleys,  that 
embrace  every  variety  of  production,  every  degree  of  latitude  and  cli- 
tnate,  from  perpetual  winter  to  eternal  spring.  The  largest  water 
courses  of  Europe  and  India,  do  not  nm  through  more  than  10^  or  15^ 
of  latitude.  The  greatest  variety  of  climate  possessed  by  the  river  ba- 
sins of  fndia,  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Europe,  is  included  be- 
iween  10®  and  55**  of  north  latitude.  Only  forty-five  degrees  of  latitude 
there  against  70^  here.  There  they  are  ail  in  the  same  hemisphere, 
and  when  it  is  seed  time  in  one  basin,  it  is  seed  time  in  all;  and 
«hoTt  harvests  there  produce  femine.  Here,  in  the  American  system, 
we  include  both  hemispheres — and  therefore,  when  h  is  seed  time  in  one 
basin,  it  is  harvest  in  the  other. 

With  this  blessed  alternation  of  seasons,  so  near  at  hand,  and  so  con- 
venient to  our  great  seaport  towns,  and  avenues  of  trade,  famine  on 
these  shores  is  impossible.  With  this  American  sea  between  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  in  the  lap  of  both,  nature  has  endowed  it  with  com- 
mercial resources  and  privileges  of  infinite  variety.  Here  come  to- 
gether and  unite  in  one,  the  natural  highways  to  the  ocean,  from  moun- 
tains, plains  and  valleys  teeming  with  treasures  from  the  mineral,  the. 
vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms — nature's  most  princely  gifts  to 
man. 

Were  ft  given  to  us  of  this  day,  to  look  down  through  future  genera- 
tions, and  to  see  the  time  when  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ori- 
noco and  the  Amazon  shall  be  reclaimed  and  peopled  and  cultivated  up 
to  their  capacities  of  production,  we  should  behold  in  this  system  of  riv- 
er basins,  and  upon  this  central  sea  of  ours,  a  picture  such  as  no  limner 
can  draw,  no  fancy  can  sketch.  All  the  elements  of  human  greatness 
which  river,  land  and  sea  can  afibrd,  are  here  crowded  together.  For 
their  full  development,  easy  access  to  the  Pacific  is  necessary. 

The  course  of  a  river  exercises  important  bearings  upon  commerce. 
A  river  that  runs  east  or  west,  has  no  diversity  of  climate,  its  basin  is 
between  two  paralleb  of  latitude,  and  there  is  no  variety  of  {production 
from  source  to  mouth,  except  such  as  is  due  to  elevation.  The  husband- 
man who  inhabits  the  banks  of  such  a  stream,  when  he  descends  it  with 
his  surplus  produce  for  exchange  or  barter,  finds,  on  his  arrival  at  its 
mouth,  that  he  has  but  come  to  New  Castle  with  coals  only.  He  is 
there  ofiered  duplicates  in  exchange  for  what  he  has  brous^ht  to  sell ; 
all  sellers  and  no  buyers  never  can  make  commerce  brisk.  Such  a 
river  may  have  a  etaple,  it  may  be  corn,  it  may  be  oil,  but  whatever  it 
be,  it  is  all  they  who  dwell  in  its  valley  have  to  sell,  and  whatever  thej^ 
buy  they  buy  with  that  staple.    The  commerce  of  such  a  basin  there- 
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fi>re  most  be  with  other  latitudes,  with  other  climates  and  with  regions 
which  afford  vaHity, 

On  the  contrary,  one  who  defends  a  rivw  that  runs  north  and  south, 
finds  his  climate  changing  day  by  dajr ;  at  every  turn  new  plants  and 
strange  animals  meet  his  eye.  He  brings  with  him  from  its  head-wa- 
ters the  furs,  the  cereal  grains,  and  a  variety  of  articles — ^productions  of 
the  north — to  exchange  for  the  coffee  and  sugar  and  the  sweets  of  the 
south,  which  are  gathered  on  its  banks  below. 

It  is  the  business  of  commerce  to  minister  to  the  fancies  as  well  as 
the  necessities  of  man;  she  therefore  delights  in  varie^  of  climate  and 
assortments  of  merchandise.  It  is  owing  to  the  diversity  of  climate  and 
poduction  affi)rded  by  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  to  the  &cilitie6  of 
intercourse  with  them,  that  the  trade  of  a  single  State,  as  Massachusetts, 
with  the  rest,  exceeds  in  value  the  entire  foreign  commeice  of  the  whole 
country  with  ail  the  world  besides.  The  pursuits  of  commerce  abound 
in  secrets  of  high  import  to  the  happiness  of  man ;  an  easy  communi* 
cation  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  is  the  key  to  some  of  them. 

The  products  of  seventy  degrees  of  latitude  are  to  be  found  in  the  river 
basins  drained  by  this  central  sea.  All  nations  want  of  them ;  but  the  600 
millions  of  people  who  live  on  the  shores  that  are  washed  by  the  Pacific 
ocean,  are  excluded  from  them.  They  are  barred  out  from  this  great 
Comu  Copia  of  the  world,  by  a  strip  of  land  but  a  span  in  breadth. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
Irthmus  of  Panama,  die  distance  in  each  case  is  less  than  two  thou- 
sand  miles.  Shall  this  barrier  forever  remain  in  our  way  to  the  markets 
and  the  wants  of  six  hundred  millions  of  people?  Let  those  who  study 
the  sources,  and  understand  the  elements,  of  true  national  greatness,  pon- 
der this  question,  while  we  consider  the  effects  which  the  coarse  of  a 
river  has  upon  the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  its  basin. 

The  most  superficial  observer  remarks  the  efiect  which  the  coarse  ct 
a  river  has  upon  the  flora  and  fauna  that  inhabit  its  banks ;  as  the  trav- 
eler ascends  an  east  or  west  stream,  be  finds  all  the  way  up  thesame  fish, 
the  same  beasts,  birds  and  reptiles.  There  is  as  little  variety  among  those 
as  there  is  among  the  plants  and  herbage  upon  which  they  feed.  Bat 
along  rivers  whose  beds  lie  north  and  south,  he  sees,  as  he  descends  from 
source  to  mouth,  entire  changes  in  the  &milies,  species  and  genera,  both 
of  plants  and  of  animals. 

Can  it  be  so,  that  climate  which,  with  its  multitudinous  influ^Kes,  so 
strongly  impresses  itself  upon  the  vegetation  of  a  country,  upon  its 
beasts,  birds  and  fishes— upon  the  whole  ftce  of  organic  nature— ^umUl 
produce  no  efiect^  either  upon  the  outer  or  the  inner  mant  His  halnts 
depend,  in  an  emment  degree,  upon  climate  and  soil,  and  these  upon  Isft- 
itude ;  they  operate  upon  his  organization,  and  afiect  his  appearance ; 
else,  whence  the  difierence  between  the  Caucassian  and  the  Ethic^iiaat 
the  Esquimaux  of  the  north,  and  the  Aztec  of  the  south  t 

The  frigid  zone  is  a  niggard,  yielding  scanty  returns  to  labor ;  there, 
man  is  a  beggar,  and  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  he  has  a  hard  struggle 
to  snatch  from  the  land  and  water  the  bare  means  of  animal  subsislence. 
He  has  no  time  fi>r  moral  developments ;  hk  severe  climate,  with  its  ooQ- 
sequently  barren  soil  and  stunted  vegetation,  taxes  all  his  energies  to 
make  provision  for  the  night  of  his  tog  and  draury  wint^.    It  should 
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not  be  forgotten  that  man,  in  the  climate  of  severe  cold,  requires  more 
food  for  sustenance  than  he  does  in  the  temperate  regions ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  nature  is  much  less  generous  m  her  sources  of  supply. 
These  are  based  on  the  regetation,  which  goes  on  decreasing  in  perfec- 
tion and  development  from  the  equator — where  jts  energies  are  most 
active — to  the  poles,  where  they  are  most  torpid.  The  torrid  zone  it 
most  fiivorable  for  the  development  of  vec^etable  aS  well  as  for  purely  an- 
imal life.  But  for  man,  in  the  true  nobleness  of  his  being,  the  temper- 
ate xone  is  the  place.  Here  he  is  neithcfr  pinched  with  hunger,  nor 
starved  with  cold,  as  in  the  frigid,  nor  surfeited  to  plethora,  as  in  the  torrid 
zone.  Extremes  are  closely  allied,  the  abundance  of  one  and  the  scarci- 
ty of  the  other  of  the  zones,  each  tends  rather  to  the  development  of  the 
animal  passions  than  of  the  moral  attributes.  The  temperate  zone  is  the 
happy  middle  for  thesa  Here  nature  is  not  the  severe  task-master  of 
the  polar  regions,  nor  the  prodigal  host  of  the  tropics.  She  lures  man  to 
labor,  and  in  the  wholesome  necessities  of  labor,  he  finds  exercise  and  in- 
centive to  the  intellectual  being.  Here  he  js  surrounded  with  all  the 
physical  conditions  most  favorable  to  progress  and  improvement  Within 
the  tropics  he  is  enervated  by  the  climate.  Ifature  does  not  impose  the 
necessity  of  severe  toil  there,  but  invites  to  luxury  and  repose ;  and  in 
so  doing,  stimulates  and  excites  the  animal  propensities  at  the  expense  of 
morel  advancement 

The  facts  are  curious  and  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Not  only  the  tem- 
perate zones,  but  certain  places  in  them,  seem  to  be  best  adapted  as  the 
nurseries  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  therefore  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  faculties,  attributes  and  qualities,  which  distinguish  and  en- 
noble the  human  race  most  of  all. 

These  bvored  spots  are  secluded  places;  they  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  separated  from  the  world  be}rondby 
barriers  difficult  to  pass.  They  are  inland  basins,  the  most  striking  pe- 
culiarities of  which  are,  that  they  have  no  ocean  drainage  ;  their  streams 
all  empty  into  closed  seas  or  lakes  which  have  no  visible  connection  with 
the  great  salt  seas  that  cover  two-thirds  of  the  earth^s  surface. 

When  man  was  created  in  Gbd's  own  image,  he  was  placed  in  the 
garden  spot  of  the  earth,  near  one  of  these  basins,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  that  crosses  parallels  of  latitude  and  runs  through  varieties  of  cli- 
mate. Here  he  waxed  strong  and  became  wicked,  and  caused  Qod  to 
repent  of  the  work  of  creation.  Then  the  condition  of  things  was 
changed :  the  earth  was  cursed  for  man's  afake,  and,  after  the  flood,  the 
ark  was  landed  within  an  inland  basin,  which  has  since  had  no  connec- 
tion by  water  with  the  ocean. 

The  promised  land  of  the  Israelites  is  another  inland  basin.   It  is  so 

food  that,  as  a  special  mark  of  Divihe  favor,  Moses  was  permitted  to  look 
own  upon  it  and  die.     It  is  drained  by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams 
which  are  shut  out  from  the  ocean.     Here  Christianity  had  its  birth. 

For  the  want  of  natural  barriers  to  make  their  country  an  inland  ba- 
sin, and  to  exclude  them  from  liability  to  incursions  from  the  savage 
hordes  without,  the  Chinese  built  a  wall,  and  under  the  shelter  of  that 
they  attained  the  highest  degree  of  civilization  known  among  the  ancients. 
Intercourse  with  the  world,  during  the  primitive  ages,  seems  to  have 
been  unfavorable  to  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  civilization. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  new  world  there  should  be  but  twa  in* 
land  basins,  and  they  the  spots  where  the  aborigines  had  attained  their 
highest  degree  of  civilization.  When  compared  with  the  whole  conti- 
nent, the  area  which  these  basins  occupy  is  found  to  be  quite  inconsider- 
able as  to  size.  Grants  of  land  of  larger  extent,  on  the  continent,  have 
been  made  to  single  individuals.  The  Incas  of  Peru  and  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico,  each  dwelt  in  inland  basins.  The  basin  of  the  sealed  lake  Titi- 
caca  is  the  only  inland  basin  of  South  America;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  salt  basin,  the  basin  of  Mexico  is  the  only  one  in  North 
America  from  which  there  is  no  outlet  to  the  oceaa.  £[ach  of  these  ba- 
sins is  partly  within  the  tropics,  but  their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  such  ds  to  give  them  the  climate,  the  flora  and  the  fauna,  with  all 
the  advantages  and  conditions  of  the  temperate  zones.  More  striking 
examples  as  to  the  effect  of  geographical  conditions  upon  the  character 
of  man  could  scarcely  be  mentionea. 

But  civilization  has  now  attained  a  growth  which  no  longer  requires 
the  shelter  of  the  mountains  and  their  fastnesses  to  protect  it  from  the 
rude  shocks  of  savage  man  and  his  blighting  passions.  It  now  delights 
in  free  intercourse  among  nations,  and  flourishes  best  where  commerce 
is  most  active  and  institutions  are  most  liberal.  The  history  of  civiliza- 
tion in  its  early  stages  is  that  of  a  tender  plant,  which,  while  young,  re- 
quires the  protection  and  shelter  of  the  hot-bed ;  but  which,  after  it  has 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  vigor,  thrives  best  in  the  open  air.  Since 
the  transplanting  of  civilization  from  its  secluded  valleys,  it  has  attained 
a  vigorous  growth  ;  under  its  shadow  liberty  finds  shelter,  man  safety, 
and  nations  freedom  of  intercourse.  Its  seeds  and  its  fruits  have  been 
borne  to  distant  lands  on  the  wings  of  commerce.  Its  branches  reach 
all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe. 

There  is  this  further  analogy:  as  the  plant  which  has  been  nurtured 
in  the  green-house  acquires  the  power  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  open  field,  the  concfitions  of  the  nursery  becomes  less  and  less  adapt- 
ed to  its  habits  and  the  promotion  of  its  vegetable  health.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  after  having  acquired  in  the  grove  the  magnitude  and  habits 
of  the  forest  tree,  flourish  in  the  green-house  again.  It  will  pine  away 
there  and  die,  or  at  least  it  will  cease  to  thrive.  So  with  the  moral  and  the 
intellectual  culture  of  man.  These  inland  basins  seem  to  have  been  not 
only  most  favorable  to  its  early  development,  but,  after  civilization  ac- 
quired the  strengtlf  to  advance  beyond  its  green-house  in  the  mountains, 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  organs  and  powers,  for  thq  unfolding  and 
growth  of  which  the  conditions  of  secluded  valleys  were  altogether  un- 
favorable. 

The  people  who  now  inhabit  the  river  basin  of  the  Jordan  have  fallen 
back  into  a  semi-barbarous  state.  Neither  can  the  basin  of  Mexico  nor 
the  shores  of  the  Peruvian  lake,  any  longer  be  considered  as  the  seat  of 
the  highest  degree  of  civilization  in  the  new  world. 

Considering  the  small  area  of  these  inland  basins  in  comparison  with 
the  extent  of  the  whole  earth,  it  cannot  be  that  chance  should  have  made 
them  the  nurseries  of  civilization.  Eflects  here,  as  elsewhere,  must  have 
their  causes;  mere  coincidences  would  be  miraculous.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, and  profitable  too,  to  trace  out  those  physical  conditions,  cosmi- 
cal  arrangements  and  terrestrial  adaptations  peculiar  to  those  places^  and 
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which  must  have  heen  especially  fiivorahle  for  the  development  of  those 
traits  and  attributes  of  man  which,  when  fully  matured,  are  destined, 
perhaps,  to  make  him  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  of  heaven. 

"As  the  external  face  of  continents,"  says  Humboldt,  "  in  the  varied 
and  deeply  indented  outline  of  their  coasts,  exercises  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  climate,  trade  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  so  also  in  the  in- 
terior, its  variations  of  form  in  the  vertical  direction,  by  mountains,  hills 
and  valleys  and  elevated  plains,  have  consequences  no  less  important. 
Whatever  causes  diversity  of  form  or  feature  on  the  surface  of  our  plan- 
et— mountains,  great  lakes,  grassy  steppes,  and  even  deserts  surrounded 
by  a  coast-line  margin  of  forest— impresses  some  peculiar  mark  or  char- 
acter on  the  social  state  of  its  inhabitants." 

Our  lofty  mountain  chains  and  majestic  water  courses  have  served,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  ^reat  philosopher,  to  furnish  a  more  beautiful  and 
rich  variety  of  individual  forms,  and  to  rescue  the,  face  of  the  continent 
from  that  dreary  uniformity  which  tends  so  much  to  impoverish  both  the 
physical  and  intellectual  powers  of  man. 

Had  the  Missouri  river,  after  taking  its  rise  under  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  uniting  with  the  Mississippi,  held  its  course  eastward  until 
their  waters  were  emptied  in  Long  Island  Sound,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  present  condition  of  these  United  States;  had  the  drainage 
of  the  country  been  in  this  direction,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  have  been 
as  a  stagnant  pool,  and  we  should  have  been  as  indiff'orentto  New  Orleans 
and  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  as  we  now  are  to  Merida  and  Yucatan. 
Because  the  Mississippi  river  runs  from  the  north  to  south,  it  is  one 
among  the  strongest  of  the  bonds  which  hold  this  union  of  States  together. 

All  the  great  rivers  of  the  United  States  lie  wholly  within  the  tem- 
perate zone.  Their  basins  are  spread  out  under  climates  which  call  for 
the  highest  energies  of  man.  Dwelling  in  such  regions,  he  is  constrain- 
ed to  be  diligent;  to  labor;  to  be  prudent;  to  gather  into  barns;  to  study 
the  great  book  of  nature;  to  observe  her  laws;  and  whilst  it  is  summer 
to  take  thought  for  winter. 

The  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics  presents  no  such  alternatives. 
On  the  same  tree  may  be  seen  the  bud,  the  flower  and  the  ripe  fruit. 
Here,  therefore,  nature  urges  no  such  necessities,  imposes  no  sucn  tasks, 
and  savage  man  is  as  careless  of  the  morrow  as  are  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
The  people  of  the  two  climates  are  therefore  different.  Frequent  inter- 
course between  them  will  improve  the  character  of  each,  and  the  most 
ready  channels  for  such  communication  are  afforded  by  the  rivers  that 
run  north  or  south.  With  the  exception  of  the  Nile,  the  general  direc- 
tion of  all  the  rivers  of  Africa  is  east  or  west,  and  not  one  of  their  valleys, 
except  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  has  ever  been  the  abode  of  civilized  man. 

Civilized  society  cannot  be  stationary.  Vacuity  is  not  more  abhorrent 
to  nature,  than  is  a  state  of  rest,  either  in  the  moral  or  the  physical  world. 
The  materials  of  the  latter  she  has  divided  into  ponderables  and  impon- 
derables, and  invested  them  with  antagonistic  principles.  By  the  action 
of  light,  heat  and  electricity  up)on  ponderable  maUer,  "the  morning  stars 
were  first  made  to  sing  together,"  the  earth  is  clothed  with  verdure,  the 
waves  lift  up  their  voices,  and  the  round  world  is  made  to  rejoice. 

She  has  divided  the  former  into  animal  and  spiritual,  and  they  are  an- 
tagonistics;  the  one  elevating,  the  other  depressing  man  in  the  scale  of 
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beioflf.  When  his  course  ceases  to  be  upward  and  onward,  the  spirit 
yields  to  the  animal,  virtue  gives  way  to  vice,  the  force  of  evil  prevails, 
and  the  course  of  men  in  their  social  state  is  no  longer  onward  and  up- 
virard,  but  backward  and  downward.  The  sphere  that  lags  behind  in  its 
course  is  hurled  from  its  orbiL  History  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that 
when  nations  cease  to  rise,  they  begin  to  fiill.  The  laws  of  nature  are 
her  agents:  they  cannot  act  and  be  still:  action  implies  motion ;  natvre 
herself  is  all  life  and  motion — she  knows  no  rest,  brooks  no  pause,  either 
fot  her  moral  or  her  physical  agents.  Wise  men  say  that  she  has  at- 
tached a  curse  to  standing  stilL  This  is  German  philosophy;  but  the 
idea  is  beautiful  because  it  is  true.  We  want  the  stimulants  u>  energy, 
the  incentives  to  enterprise,  which  a  highway  across  the  Isthmus  is  to 
give,  to  urge  us  on  to  the  high  destinies  that  await  us.  The  energies 
of  the  country  are  great ;  they  require  some  such  highway  to  the  Pacific 
to  five  them  scope  and  play. 

It  is  for  time,  and  time  alone,  to  decide  the  question,  as  to  whether  the 
highest  degree  attainable  by  man  in  the  social  scale,  will  not  first  be 
reached  by  those  people  who,  with  the  blessings  of  free  institutions,  live 
on  rivers  that  run  north  or  south  through  the  temperate  zone. 

On  account  of  this  central  sea  and  its  system  of  winds  and  currents;  on 
account  of  the  course  of  the  rivers  which  ran  into  it,  and  of  the  direction 
of  mountain  ranges  that  traverse  the  continent ;  and  on  account  of  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  river  basins,  and  other  geographical  features 
with  us,  the  old  world  a£R)rds  no  parallel,  either  in  history  or  example* 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  destinies  of  this  country.  Our  mountain  ranges 
are  longer,  our  rivers  are  more  majestic,  our  valleys  are  broadcr,,our 
climates  are  more  varied,  our  productions  are  more  diversified  here,  than 
they  are  there. 

The  wheat  harvest  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  commences  in  June,  and 
in  the  upper  country  Christmas  is  at  hand  before  the  com  crop  is  all 
gathered  in.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  valley  of  this  majestic  water-course, 
a  continued  succession  of  harvests  during  more  than  half  the  year.  In 
the  other  hemisphere  the  seasons  are  reversed,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
southern  tributaries  to  our  central  sea,  reapers  are  in  the  field  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  A  sea  which  is  the  natural  outlet  to  market  of  the 
fruits  of  regions  where  seasons  are  reversed,  and  the  harvest' is  perennial, 
is  no  where  else  to  be  found. 

Such  advantages,  both  moral  and  physical,  such  means  of  power, 
wealth  and  greatness,  as  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  no  nation  has  ever 
been  permitted  to  enjoy.  We  have  already  more  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, a  greater  length  of  railroad  and  canal,  built  and  building,  and 
of  river  courses  open  to  navigation,  more  of  the  buds  and  blossoms  of 
true  greatness,  than  all  the  world  bedsides. 

In  these  facts  we  see  the  efiect  of  geographical  features,  as  weD  as  of 
free  institutions. 

As  a  general  rule,  our  railroads  and  rivers  are  at  right-angles  in  their 
courses.  In  the  New  England  States,  where  the  rivers  run  south,  the 
railroads  run  east  and  west;  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  where 
the  water-courses  run  eastwardly,  the  railroads  take  a  more  northwardly 
direction.  Rivers  run  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Railroads  run 
across  the  mountains;  they  go  from  valley  to  valley. 
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In  calcnlatingthe  soarces  of  national  wealth,  prosperity  and  greatness 
which  are  contained,  for  this  country,  in  river  basins,  central  seas,  moun- 
tain ran^,  water-courses  and  geographical  features^  the  lights  of  histo- 
ry are  of  no  arail.  The  canvas  is  prepared  and  the  easel  ready,  but 
colors  that  are  bright  enough  for  the  picture  cannot  be  found.  The  ex- 
ceeding great  resources  of  our  Mediterranean  beggar  description. 

We  Imow  that  other  places,  with  the  elements  of  commerce  in  far  more 
scanty  proportions,  with  facilities  less  abundant  and  obstacles  far  greater, 
have  grown  opulent  and  obtained  renown  in  the  world :  while  one  calls 
to  mind  the  history  of  such  places,  he  feels  that  here  is  foou^  and  scope 
enough  for  individual  wealth  far  more  dazzling,  for  national  greatness 
far  more  imposing,  and  a  renown  £sir  more  glorious. 

From  all  this,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacinc 
must  join  hands  across  the  Isthmus.  We  have  shown  that  there  is  no 
sea  in  the  world  which  is  possessed  of  such  importance  as  this  southern 
sea  of  ours ;  that  with  its  succession  of  harvests  there  is,  from  some  one 
or  other  of  its  river  basins,  a  crop  always  on  the  way  to  market  ;*that  it 
has  for  back  country  a  continent  at  the  north  and  another  at  the  south, 
and  a  world  both  to  the  east  and  the  west;  we  have  shown  how  it  is 
contiguous  to  the  two  first,  and  convenient  to  them  all  The  three  great 
outlets  of  commerce,  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  mouths  of  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Amazon,  are  all  within  two  thousand  miles^  ten  day's  sail, 
of  Darien.  It  is  a  barrier  that  separates  us  from  the  markets  of  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  people> — ^three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  earth. 
Break  it  down,  therefore,  and  this  country  is  placed  midway  between 
Europe  and  Asia ;  this  sea  becomes  the  center  of  the  world  and  the  fo- 
cus of  the  world's  commerce.  This  is  a  highway  that  will  give  vent  tc 
commerce,  scope  to  energy,  and  range  to  enterprise,  which,  in  a  fe^ 
years  hence,  will  make  gay  with  steam  and  canvas,  parts  of  the  ocean 
that  are  now  unfrequented  and  almost  unknown.  Old  channels  of  trade 
will  be  broken  up  and  new  ones  opened.  We  desire  to  see  our  own 
country  the  standard-bearer  in  this  great^work. 


art;  VI.— the  railway  system  op  great  BRITAIN. 

TRAFFIC  OF  BRITISH  RAILWATS;  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AS  COMPARED 
WITH  OTHER  NATIONS;  RAILROADS  ON  TH£  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE; 
RAILROAD  TAXATION;  SPEED;  ACCIDENTS. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  anxious  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  traffic  po^essed  by  these  railways,  and  the  pecuniary  returns  which 
it  has  yielded.* 

TeftTf.  No.  of  PaaMogora.  Roe*?!!  flrom  PMWDfarr 

1843, 23,466,896  £3,110,257 

1844, 27,763,602  3,439,294 

1845, 33,791,253  3,976,341 

1846, 48,796,983  4,725,216 

1847, 51,352,163  5,149,002 

1848, 57,965,070  5,720,382 

•  From  the  Kortli  British  Review  for  August,  1849. 
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It  appears  from  this  table,  that  though  the  number  of  miles  of  railwav 
opened  in  1848  was  more  than  double  of  that  opened  in  1843,  and  though 
the  number  of  passengers  had  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion,  yet 
the  receipts  were  not  nearly  double,  being  only  as  57  to  31,  a  result 
which  must  have  arisen  either  from  the  passengers  having  traveled  a 
shorter  distance,  or  from  their  having  traveled  in  carriages  of  a  lower 
class — results  arising,  doubtless,  from  the  state  of  the  country. 

In  the  table  of  the  goods  traffic  the  result  is  widely  different : 

Total  reeel|ii«  firoai 

Tears.                                                          RaealpCi /Nun  Good*.  Goods  and  Pc«enf«n. 

1843, £1,424,932  £4,535,189 

1844, 1,635,380  5,074,674 

1845, 2,233,373  6,208,719 

1846, 2,846,353  7,565,569 

1847, 7,362,884  8,510,886 

1848, 4,213,169  9,933,551 

This  table  is  a  most  important  one,  as  it  proves  that  while  the  railway 
lines  have  been  little  more  than  doubled,  or  have  been  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  18.6  to  38.7,  the  receipts  from  goods  have  been  increased  thru  timet, 
in  the  ratio  of  14  to  42 ;  so  that  the  total  receipts  have  increased  at  a  great- 
er ratio  than  the  number  of  miles,  viz.,  as  45  to  99. 

In  order  to  learn  what  classes  of  society  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  railway  system,  and  in  what  proportion,  we  shaH  take  the  year  from 
30th  June,  1847,  to  30th  June,  1848,  the  number  of  miles  that  were 
open  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  being  3,507,  and  the  number  open 
at  the  end  of  it,  4,357 : 

Passenters.  Racalpta. 

First  class, 7,1 90,779  £1 ,792,533 

Secoodclass, 21,690,509  2,353,153 

Third  class, 15,241,529  661,038 

Parliamentary  class, 13,092,489  902,851 

Mixed, 749,763  11,807 

Total, 57,965,069  £5,721,382 

Receipts,  from  goods,  cattle,  parcels,  <bc 4,213,179 

Total  receipts  for  the  years  1847, 1848, £9,934,561 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  middle  classes  of  society  are  the  best 
-  contributors  to  railways.     The  number  of  that  class  who  travel  in  sec- 
ond class  carriages  being  three  times  greater  than  those  who  travel  in 
first  class  carriages,  and  the  receipts  from  that  class  being  greater  in  the 
ratio  of  18  to  24. 

The  same  returns  for  the  half  year  ending  December  3 1st,  1848,  give 
a  very  favorable  view  of  the  progress  of  the  system.  The  number  of 
miles  open  at  the  beginning  of  that  half  year  was  4,443,  and  the  number 
open  at  the  end  of  it,  5,079.     These  5,079  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Railways  in  England, 391 8 

'♦         in  Scotland, , 728 

"         in  Ireland, 261 

Passensers.  Recalpts. 

First  class, 8,743,602  £1,003,516 

Secondclass, 12,191,549  1,360,468 

Third  class, 7,184,032  320,862 
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Parliamentary  daas, 8,450,623  597,071 

Mixed, : 60,485  1,382 

Total, 31,630,291  £3,283,299 

Receipts  from  goods,  cattle,  parcels,  dtc., 2,461,662 

Total  receipts  for  half  year  ending  D^.  31st,  1848, . .  £5,744,961 

It  is  obvious  from  this  table,  compared  with  the  preceding,  that  the 
second  class  passengers  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  others. 

Taking  the  average  number  of  miles  open,  during  the  half  year,  at 
4,756,  the  receipts  for  each  mile  wopid  average  £1,208.  On  the  follow- 
ing principal  lines  this  average  differs  greatly : 

On  the  London  and  Korth-westem,  it  is £2625 

"       Edinbnreh  and  GUisgov,        "    1853 

"      Great 'Western,                        "    1795 

^'       Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,      *'     1681 

"       Sonth-eastem,                        - "     . . . . , 1675 

"      London,  Brighton  and  Sonth  Coast,  it  is 1657 

"       Midland,                                              "    1385 

"       South-western,                                     "    1341 

Eastern  counties,                                   " 1298 

"      York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick,           "    1170 

"       Caledonian,                                          "     837 

"       York  and  North  Midland,                   "     723 

*'       EastemUnion,                                    "     700 

"       Great  Southern  and  Western  of  Ireland,  it  is 592 

In  their  latest  report  the  railway  commissioners  have  endeavored  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  the  construction  of  railways : 

*'  The  returns,  which  will  enable  them  to  do  this  accurately,  are  being  receiv- 
ed by  tJiem,  and  will,  on  their  completion,  be  laid  before  Parliament.  They 
believe,  however,  thattheexp^nditurein  1848  was  less  than  that  in  1847,but  nearly 
as  laiv&as  the  expenditure  in  1846;  that  at  the  end  of  1848,  rather  more  than 
£200,000,000  had  Deen  expended  on  railwavs ;  that  the  companies  retained  pow- 
er to  expend  upon  authorized  railways  £140,000,000,  and  that  the  extension  of 
time  which  has  been  granted  to  so  many  companies,  will  allow  this  expenditure 
to  be  distributed  over  five  or  six  years.  But  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  it 
appears  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lines  not  now  in  progress,  will 
never  be  completed ;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  at  leastone-half  of  the  lines  which  are 
not  in  projy^ress  will  be  entirely  abandoned,  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  £50,000,000 
of  authorised  capital  will  not  be  required."-— iCepoH/br  1848,  Part  tt,  p.  7.^ 

Before  concluding  our  general  notice  of  the  physical  and  commercial 
character  of  our  railway  system,  we  must  notice  the  comparative  ex- 
penses which  have  been  incurred  in  England  and  in  foreign  countries. 
Id  favorable  situations,  English  railways,  with  their  double  lines  of  rails, 
have  been  constructed  for  £10,000  per  mila  When  the  localities  have 
been  very  unfiivorable,  they  have  cost  as  much  as  £50,000  per  mile. 
Between  these  two  expenses  we  have  all  varieties  of  expenditure  per 
mile.  Mr.  Lecount  hjeis  computed  that  a  railway  eighty  miles  long, 
which  cost  £960,000,  or  £12,000  per  mile,  which  will  rarely  happen, 
would  require  the  following  traffic  per  day,  from  each  end,  to  pay  the 
annexed  dividends : 

PaiMnffen 

DlTtdetid. 
Ji  per  cent. 
1  ** 


Tom  of  goods 
per  day. 

75 

1     «     •      A     M           OP         m     m     m     M     m     i 

PaiMngen 
per  day. 
120 

100 

160 

125 

k  «  «  •  *     OP    A  .  .  .  « 

200 

900 

or 

320 

i^ 
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Or,  taking  into  account  a  traffic  composed  of  both  paasengen  and 
goods,  the  calculation  would  stand  thus : 


.TbM  of  goods 
per  day. 

35 

■ . .  •  •  an<1  •««•** 

PaMengen 
p«rday. 
60 

50 

and 

80 

62 

•    .    .    .    .     Mid    t    t    t    T    -    T 

100 

100 

and 

160 

%  p«r  CMit 
1  " 

\%      " 

* 

It  seldom  happens  that,  in  this  country,  a  mile  of  railway  can  be  exe- 
cuted at  so  low  a  rate  as  £12,000  per  nule. 

The  average  expense  of  £5,081  per  mile  for  American  roads,  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Lecount,  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  following  statement 
mentioned  by  Mr.  French,  the  member  for  Roscommon  county,  in  the 
discussion  on  Irish  railways,  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmon8,  on  tiie  9th  of 
July: 

Per  mile* 

Oohnnbia  and  Phikdelphia, £1 0,000 

Boston  and  Worcester, 7,700 

Western, 7,300 

Camden  and  Amboy, 4J00 

Utica, 3,600 

Richmond, 3,600 

Florida, 3,200 

Auburn, 2,900 

South  Oaiolina, ; 2,600 

Average, £5,000 

In  Prussia,  a  comprehensive  system  of  railways,  to  the  extent  of  3,200 
miles,  was  planned  by  the  Government,  with  its  usual  wisdom  and  lib- 
eralitv;  but,  up  to  1846,  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  only  were  com- 
pleted, as  shown  in  the  following  table — the  political  disturbances  in 
1848  and  1849  having  doubtless  prevented  the  execution  of  the  general 
plan: 

LeagUiofLlMlBllilti.  OoflC. 

Berlin  and  Anhalt, 93U  £726,873 

Berlin  and  Potsdam, 16  210,000 

Berlin  and  Stdtln, 83  783,000 

BerUn  and  Frankfort  on  Oder, 4B}i  420,000 

Lower  SUesian,  >   134  1,200,000 

Upper  Sile8ian,*J   49U  630,000 

Breslau  and  Schweidnits,.  / 37  285,000 

Magdeburg  and  Leipeie, 67U  615.000 

Magdeburg  and  Halbenitadt, 3S^t  286,155 

DuaseldorfandElberfeld, 16  304,170 

Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 52  1,425,000 

Cologne  and  Bonn, ^ 18)^  131,000 

Total...... TeiS  £7,017498 

According  to  this  table,  the  average  cost  of  the  Prussian  lines  is  about 
£10,000  per  mile. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  and  cost  of  aach  of  the  lii 
formed  in  Austria: 

Length  tnMUtB.  Oert. 

Ltns  Gmunden  Budweia 119  £  742,000 

Emperor  PWdinand's  line, 179  1,700,000 


•  Tbe  Govenmiant  have  guarantaedS)^  pear  cent  to  the  companies. 
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^ennatoOlogniti, 46  1,050,000 

OlmutE  and  fiwie, - 151  1,853,735 

HoiBiudilag  and  Orate, 57)^  notgiyeiL 

Total, Z^  £4,936,325 

These  lilies  show  an  average  of  about  £1 1,300  per  mile. 

The  small  states  of  G^ermany  have  executed  the  followiog  Hues  of 
lailway,  541  miles  in  length,  of  which  871  miles  belong  to  the  Goyem- 
meat: 

LiU0h  in  MOfls.  C(Mt. 

•Baden,t 97  £1,704,036 

•Bnmswiek  andHanoyer, 4  38  909,707 

•^unawiok  and  Oacherl^ben, 43  340,000 

•Branawiok  and  Hanboig, 97^  127,500 

Hamburg  to  Benstoii; 10i$  191,333 

Altona  to  Kid,  .TT. 64  382,500 

LeipaiotoDrMden*. 71)^  ,     975,000 

•Saxon  Bavarian, 51  900,000 

Taonna  Raihray, 28  391,661 

•If  anich  to  Annboig, 37)^  350,000 

•Lonia,  Southern  and  Northern, 70  4,386,500 

Nnrembnig  and  Fnrth, 4  17,708 

Total,... Tmi  £9,676349 

The  average  cost  of  these  lines  will  be  about  £19,000  per  mile. 

After  these  details  regarding  foreign  railways,  our  readers  will  scarce 
ly  rive  credit  to  the  following  statement  regardii[ig  the  expense  per  mil 
of  Einglish  railways : 

per  Mfte. 

Blackwan  Railway, £289,980 

Croydon, 80,400 

Manchester  and  Bnir, 70,000 

Manchester  and  Leeos, • 64,588 

Manchester  and  Birmingham, 61,634 

Brighton, 56,981 

Manchester  and  Sheffield, 56,316 

Eastern  Ooontiea,. 46,355 

Great  Western, 46,870 

South-eastern, 44,413 

Korth-westera, ' 41,612 

Leaving  out  the  Blackwall  railway,  which  would  make  an  average 
rfthe  expense  of  the  preceding  lines  ridiculous,  the  average  expense  of 
the  remaming  ones  per  mile  is  £56,9151  Some  ide&  of  the  cause  of  ap- 
parently such  profligate  expenditure  may  be  formed  fiNNa  the  foUowiag 
noli: 

ririnia. 

Fsriiamentary  expenses  of  the  Blackwall  railiraj, • .  •   £14,414 

''  ^  Eastern  Ck>nnties, 886 

**               «                 Manchester  and  BiimhM^iam,..        5,190 
"  «*.  Brighton, 4,806 

The  following  sums,  per  mile,  vrere  paid  for  land : 

PvrMitow 

Manchester  and  Bimfaigham, £16,363 

Eastern  Ooonties,. ....  r. 15,881 

Brighton, 10,105 

Average  pear  mOe, 14,063 

t  The  luMB  mailBsd  ^1r«e  cBMnslid  I*  tiM  «n«Me  ef  the  GoTernme^t 
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So  little  is  known  in  this  country  concerning  foreign  railways,  that 
we  were  anxious  to  have  supplied  the  defect  by  copious  details  respect- 
ing their  history  and  statistics,  and  by  comparing  them  with  our  own,  in 
reference  to  the  cost  of  their  construction  and  maintenance,  the  accommo- 
dation of  passengers,  and  their  receipts  and  prospects:  but  though  we 
have  collected  much  information  on  the  subject,  our  restricted  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  it  in  detail.  We  shall  therefore  content  oursdves 
with  such  an  abstract  of  the  more  important  particulars  as  our  limits  will 
permit  The  following  table  contams  a  general  view  of  the  railway 
system  in  Germany : 

Names  of  the                     EngtMi  mllee  Bng.  miles    Eng.  miles  to  Bug.  mOsi 

States.                           eOMtnieted.  in  project,  be  constraeted.  total. 

Austria, 716U  229  158J^  1103 

Prussia, 677)|  403  794  1874 

Duchy  of  Anbalt, 39)|  12)^  58 

Kingdom  of  Saxony, 176  148                  7  331 

Du^yofSaxe, 137J^  43)^            87  144 

Bavaria 149  308>|  174)^  €32 

Wurtembere, 94  148                32  204 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, I54t}4  35)^  —  195 

"            HeeseDannstadt,.  34)^  43>^            40  118 

Duchy  of  Nassau, 27  - —  —  27 

Francfort-on-Main, 2  14  —  16 

Electorate  of  Hesse, '<  178                  4  182 

Duchy  of  Brunswick, 73  —                 7  80 

Hanover, 59  154  161  374 

Hanseatic  Towns, 9  —                 2U  IIU 

Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,.  46  —                94>|  140 j| 

Holstein  and  Lauenberg, 96  31                43)4  l^^)! 

Total, ^  1748>|f  1595  J  5637  J 

The  total  number  of  miles  thus  projected  in  all  Germany,  is  not  much 
greater  than  the  number  now  executed  in  England. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  very  interesting  table  of  French  railwa]^  in 
1847,  with  the  minutest  details,  occupying  thirteen  separate  columns, 
and  showing  the  expense  of  all  the  different  varieties  of  work  necessary 
for  their  completion.  We  must  confine*  ourselves,  however,  to  a  bri^ 
abstract:* 

Lengtb  in  kHonaten  Total  Bi-pepM  per 

Namoe  of  the  LiMfl.               actiialiy  coMtraded.  ozpeiiM.  Enf.nile. 

tSt  Etienne  to  Anvrezieuz^ 21.25  f.  2,996,503  t  144,296 

do.       to  Lyons...... 56.69  21,182,873  373,648 

Branch  to  Montand, '*  399,549  ** 

t Anvrezieuz  to  Roanne, 67.00  12,500,000  186,587 

fThe  Garde  Line,  Nismes,  Ac.,. . .  92.32  18,914,368  204,876 

Paris  to  St  Germains, 18.47  16,413,139  888^830 

Atmospherical  Branch, 2.00  4,689,835  " 

tAnzintoDenainandAbsoon,...  15.56  2^18,202  181,063 

fMontpellier  to  Cette, 27.35  4,509,134  164,885 

Paris  to  Versailles, 19.50  17,055,722  874,652 

Do.  to       do ...16.89  16,855,301  998,005 

tBordeaux  to  La  Teste, 52.31  5,987,773  114,471 

*AlfioAo       JMulhoutsto 15.00  2,869,096  191,273 

TAisaoe,      J  SfaBsburg  to  Basle,..  140.50  44,953,618  819,953 

Paris     |o^^^; ..132.69  59,652,779  449,531 

'*  The  lines  marked  t  aie  only  siiigle  lines. 


64.589,384 

494,169 

56,560,316 

621,542 

16,519,605 

317,685 

4,7404^ 

453,754 

135,476,337 

404,528 

KHom. 

Amiens  to  BoiQojBfne, 124 

Marseilles  to  Ayignon, 123 

Rouen  to  Dieppe, 70 

Vieraon  to  Chateauronz, 63 
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Paris  to  Ronen, 131.31 

Rouen  to  Havre, 91.00 

Montpellier  to  JSTismes,. .  ^ 52.00- 

fParis  to  Sceauz, 10.45 

The  Northern  Line, 334.90 

The  following  lines  have  been  opened  in  France  between  1847  and 
August,  1849: 

Kltom. 

Paris  to  Tronnerre, 185 

Paris  to  Troves, 182 

Orleaps  to  i&umur, 171 

Orlean&to  Boorges, 112 

Making  about  1,360  English  miles  in  all  France. 

The  lines  in  Belgium,  constructed  by  the  State,  amount  to  347  miles, 
and  cost  £5,945,148.  They  unite  Brussels  with  Ostend,  Bruges,  Ghen^ 
Antwerp,  Malines,  Courtr^,  Lille,  Tournay,  Douay,  Valenciennes, 
Mons,  Charleroi,  Namur,  IVlarienboug,  Li6ge  and  Aiz-la-Chapelle. 

In  Holland  there  are  railways  joining  Amsterdam  with  Rotterdam, 
fifty  miles ;  and  with  Utrecht  and  Arnheim,  sixty  miles. 

in  the  north  of  Italy  a  line  partly  finished  passes  from  Venice  to 
Turin  and  Alessandria,  by  Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Milan  and  I^ova- 
ra,  and  one  from  Milan  to  Mbnza.  There  is  also  a  line  from  Florence 
to  Leghorn,  through  Pisa,  and  to  Pontedera  \  another  from  Pisa  to  Luc- 
ca and  St.  Salvatore,  and  another  from  Florence  to  Prato. 

In  the  south  of  Italy  there  is  a  railway  from  Naples  to  Pompeii  and 
Castellamare,  and  anothet  from  Naples  to  Caserta  and  Capua ;  but  no 
line  has  been  projected  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Pope,  indeed, 
is  said  to  have  objected  to  their  introduction. 

There  is  a  railway  in  Switzerland,  twenty-five  English  miles  in 
length,  from  Zurich  to  Dietiken  and  Baden  ;  and,  even  in  Spain,  a  rail- 
way seventeen  and  three-quarter  English  miles  in  length  has  been  re- 
cently opened  from  Barcelona  to  Mataro. 

The  most  eastern  railways  in  Europe  terminate  at  Warsaw  and  Cra- 
cow. A  line  is  in  pros^ress  to  Bochnia,  east  of  Cracow,  and  another  from 
Pesth  to  Debretzin,  still  further  east. 

The  Swedish  government  have  exhibited  great  practical  wisdom  in 
the  encouragement  they  have  given  in  the  formation  of  railways.  The 
State  guarantees  to  the  projectors  four  per  cent,  for  fifteen  years ;  and 
the  pecuniary  loans  given  by  Government  are  not  to  be  repaid  till  aAer 
ten  years,  and  then  they  are  only  to  be  exacted  from  one-half  of  the  sur- 
plus profits  above  six  per  cent  If  the  State  resolves  to  purchase  the 
lines,  they  cannot  do  so  till  after  twenty  years,  and  they  must  then  pay 
a  bonus  of  twenty-five  per  cent  In  place  of  a  tax  being  exacted  by  the 
State,  as  in  British  railways,  and  exorbitant  local  rates,  the  Government 
gives,  for  nothing,  the  portions  of  the  crown-lands  through  which  the 
lines  may  pass,  and  also  the  labor  of  soldiers,  paupers  and  convicts,  at 
reduced  wages.  The  Government  has  also  agreed  to  erect  electric  tel- 
egraphs at  their  own  expense. 

Tne  liberal  conduct  of  the  Swedish  and  other  Governments  to  nilway 
enterprise,  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  When 
the  early  railway  companies  were  receiving  large  dividends,  it  was 
not4o  be  wondered  at  that  Government,  in  its  necessities,  shoula  impose 
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seme  tax  upon  their  exorbitant  profits,  and  that  the  parochial  authorities 
shonld  imitate  their  example.  In  the  present  state  of  railway  property, 
however,  these  burdens  are  intolerable,  and  cannot,  ¥nth  any  propriety, 
be  much  longer  imposed.  The  London  and  North-Westem  Company 
have  paid,  during  the  last  year,  the  sum  of  £50,505  for  government  duty, 
and  £58f650  for  local  rates  and  taxes.  In  the  half  year  just  ended,  the 
London  and  South- Western  Company  have  paid  for  local  rates  alone, 
£10,833,  which  is  upward  of  eleven  per  cent,  on  their  halwnce  awiilable 
for  a  dividend  !  This  tax,  consisting  chiefly  of  poor's  rate,  is  so  unjust 
and  oppressive  that  Parliament  ought  instantly  to  redress  the  grievance. 
In  this  last  case,  every  adult  employed  by  the  Company  is  taxed  £12 
lOs.  per  annum,  while  the  average  impost  on  the  male  population  of  the 
country  is  only  30$.  per  head. 

The  following  table  shows  the  taxes  imposed  upon  railways  for  the 
year  1848 : 

OoTsmment  Dntf.  Ratai  and  TazM. 

London  and  North-western, £50,505    8  0  jS58,649  15  10 

Great  Western, 39,603  18  8  38,555    5    3 

Midland, 23,043  10  5  33^25  13    3 

Eastern  OountiaB, 16,817    5  1  24,754    3    8 

London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast, 16,376    5  0  22,834    3    5 

London  and  Sonth-westem, 15,033    5  0  19,491    9    6 

South-eastern, 14,895    9  1  94^18  10 

York  and  North  Midland, 7,092  14  1  13,960  18    2 

York,  Newcastle  and  Berwiek, 6,571    9  3  14,513  17    1 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 4,336  10  4  16,793  10   2 

London  and  Blackwall, 2,36311  6  2,20913    7 

SonthDevon, 2,134    6  5  2,017    110 

East  Lancashire, 1,906  18  1  2,695  14    1 

Birkenhead,  Lancashire  and  Oheshire. 1,602  15  3  457  IS  10 

Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Linc<^nshire,...     M72  19  3  3,423    0    5 

Railways  hare  not  made  much  progress  in  our  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies. They  have  been  checked  by  the  same  causes  which  operated 
in  eyer^  part  of  Europe.  The  East  Lidia  Company  bare  guaranteed 
to  ihe  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Company  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent  up* 
on  £500,000,  a  sum  which  is  supposed  capable  of  completmg  the  fint 
thirty-five  miles  of  Uie  line,  from  Bombay  to  Callian ;  and  the  1  Idi  and 
12th  Victoria,  cap.  13,  guarantees  four  per  cent  fi»  loans  for  the  con* 
struction  of  railways  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius.  A  number  of 
railway  acts,  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies  of  British  Ghiiana, 
Trinidiad,  Jamaica,  Ceylon,  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  have  been  le- 

Krted  upon  by  the  railway  commissioners  to  the  Colonial  Office.  Co- 
lial  acts  have  also  been  passed,  in  1847  and  1848,  for  incorporating 
the  Nova  Scotia  Electrical  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  British  North 
American  Electro-BAagnetic  Telegraph  Associatioa, 

The  greatest  ^UAiLW AT  speed  that  has  yet  been  accomplished,  was 
dispknrea  by  the  Caurter,  in  travding from  Didcot  to  Paddingtoo^cm 
the  2oth  August,  1848,  with  the  twelve  o'clock  expien  train  firom  Ex- 
eter^ This  engine  is  one  of  the  eiffht-wheel class. with  eig^t  feetdriving 
wheels,  a  cylinder  of  eighteen  inches,  and  a  stroke  of  twsoty^ur  feet 
From  a  state  of  rest  at  Didcot  to  the  time  when  the  train  entered  dba 
station  at  Paddiington,  only  forty-nine  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds 
elapsed;  that  is  at  the  average  rate  of  six^jr-ievai  wiUa  an  hoar,  inclnd* 
iflg  the  time  lost  in  getting  up  speed  wbm  leaving  Didoot^  and  ia  re- 
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duobg  speed  when  approaehing  Paddington.  Exolosive,  however,  of 
these  losses,  exactly,  m  traveling  from  the  forty-seventh  mile-post, 
which  the  train  passed  at  3^  46'  40^''  to  the  fourth  mile-post,  which  it 
reached  at  4**  23'  26^",  forty-ihree  miles  were  performed  in  thirty-six 
fninutes  and  forty  seconds^  or  an  average  speed  accomplished  of  vfward 
of  seventy  mUes  per  hour.  While  the  train  is  thus  almost  on  the  wing, 
beating  the  eagle  in  its  flight,  the  passengers  are  reclining  in  their  easy 
chairs,  thinking  or  sleeping,  reading  or  writing,  as  if  they  were  in  their 
own  happy  homes-^saier,  indeed,  than  there,  for  thieves  cannot  rob 
them  by  day,  nor  burglars  alarm  them  by  night.  The  steam-horse 
starts  neither  at  the  roar  of  the  thunderstorm  nor  the  flash  of  its  fire. 
Draughts  of  a  purer  air  expel  the  marsh  poison  from  its  seat  before  it 
has  begun  its  work  of  deatn ;  and,  surrounded  by  conductors,  the  deli- 
cate and  timid  traveler  looks  without  dismay  on  the  forked  messengers 
of  destruction,  twisting  the  spire,  or  rending  the  oak,  or  raging  above 
the  fear-strickeb  dwellings  of  man. 

In  a  former  article  we  had  occasion  to  mention  the  increasing  safety 
of  steam  navigation,  as  exhibited  in  the  voyages  of  steamers  connected 
with  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  five  years  ending  with  1824,  one 
life  was  lost  out  of  every  126,21 1  passengers ;  in  the  same  period,  end- 
ing with  1833,  07K!  life  was  lost  in  every  151,931  passengers;  and  in 
the  same  period,  ending  with  1338^  only  one  life  was  lost  out  of  1,985,- 
787,  the  safety  of  the  passengers  having  increased  sixteen  and  one-ha^ 
times.  The  same  result  has  been  obtained  in  railwar  traveling.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  Baron  von  Reden,  the  allowing  were  the 
casualties  which  took  place  on  the  railways  of  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Ghrmany,  between  the  1st  of  August,  1840,  and  July,  1845 : 

England,  1  pasBenger  out  of  869,000  passengets,  killed  by^  own  negligence. 
France,     1        do.        do.       2,157,000       do.  do.  do.  do. 

Belgium,  1        do.        do.  670,000       do.  do.  do.  do. 

Germany,!        do.        do.^    95,000,000       do.  do.  do.  do. 

England,  loffidalontof  300,000offioia1a,Jrilled  and  woanded  from  miflcondqct 
Fnuuse,     1    do.     do.     5,000,000    do.         do.  do.  do. 

Belgium,  1    do.     do.       280,000    do.         do.  do.  do. 

Oeimany,!    do.     do.     9,000,000    do.         do.  do.  do. 

England,  1  person  out  of    852,000  killed'from  defective  management* 
France,     1    do.     do.     3,465,996  do.         do.  do. 

Belgium,  1    do.     do.     1,690,764  do.         do.  da 

Germany,!    do.     do.   12,254,858  do.         do.  do. 

The  safety  of  railway  traveling  in  Germany,  as  shown  in  the  above 
table,  is  very  remarkable,  and  to  us  inexplicable ;  nor  is  the  great  loss 
of  life  on  English  railways  less  unaccountable ;  for  it  is  four  and  one- 
quarter  times  greater  than  in  France,  two  times  greater  than  in  Bel- 
gium, for  passengers,  and  nearly  fifteen  times  greater  than  in  Ger- 
many. If  these  results  are  correct,  they  inspire  us  at  least  with  the 
ho]^  that  all  nations  may  now  rival  the  Germans  in  the  safety  with 
which  they  conduct  their  railway  operations.  That  railway  traveling 
in  England  is  approaching  rapidly  to  that  in  Germany,  in  respect  to 
the  safety  of  travelers,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  from  documents  that 
cannot  be  questioned.  We  have  now  before  us  the  returns  to  Parlia- 
ment of  all  the  accidents  which  have  taken  place  on  the  railways  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  years  1847  and  1848,  and  from  them 
we  obtain  the  following  important  results : 

37  VOL.  I.  i 
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In  1847. 

19  passengers  killed,  and  87  injured,  from  causes  beyond  their  eonirol. 
3     do.  do.  3  injured,  owing  to  Uieir  own  misconduct  or  incautio^. 

17  servants  killed.  5£  servants  injured  from  causes  beyond  their  control. 

107     do.        do.  43  injured,  owing  to  want  of  caution. 

55  trespassers  killed.         13  injured. 
1  person  killed.  Jl  injurea  by  crossing  or  stioiding  09  the  line. 

1  suicide.  — 

—  174  injured. 

Sllkined.     . 
The  number  of  passengjars  during  1847  was  5l,854f019L 


t  • 


In  1848. 

9  passsengers  killed  and  128  i^yured,  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control. 

12  do.  do.  7  injured,  owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  incaution. 

13  servants  killed.  33  injured  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control. 
125      do.        do.  43  injured  from  misconduct  or  incaution. 

41  titespasserB  killed.        10  injur^  frx>m  crossing  or  standuig  on  line. 

202  killed.  219  injured. 

The  number  of  passengers  during  1848  was  57,855,133. 

If  we  now  take  the  number  of  passengers  killed  from  caoses  beyond 
their  own  contirol,  we  s^^  obtain  the  following  results : 

PfMengen  killed. 

1847, 19        or  1  out  of  2,887,053  passengers. 

1848, 9       orl  out  of  6,^.348  passengers. 

Hence  the  risk  of  being  killed  was  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  less 
in  1848  than  in  1847,  i^icl  nearly  eight  times  less  than  it  was  in  the 
years  1846  and  1845,  aocording  to  Baron  von  Keden's  calculations. 
The  comparatiyely  great  loss  of  life  to  passengers  in  1847,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  accident  at  Wolverton,  on  the  5th  of  November,  idien 
seven  passengers  were  killed  by.  the  passenger  trains  running  into  a 
sliding,  and  coming  into  collision  with  a  coal  train,  in  consequence  of 
the  negligence  of  we  policeman ;  and  aIso  to  the  death  of  three  pas- 
sengers on  the  24th  of  May,  by  the  fetll  of  part  of  the  railway  bridge 
over  the  river  Dee,  when  part  of  the  train  was  precipitated  into  the 
water.  Such  disasters  will,  in  all  probability,  never  again  occun 
They  have,  at  least,  not  occurred  in  1848  and  1849 ;  and  we  can  there- 
fore say  to  our  timid  imd  over-sensitive  friends,  who  refuse  to  travdi 
on  railways,  that  in  t^e  year  1848  only  one  passenger  was  killed  out 
of  six  and  a  half  millions  of  passengers  whe  traveled  by  railway ;  aii4 
that  no  safer  traveling  than  this  is  to  be  found,  or  can  be  conceived. 


^WF" 


INTERNAL  IHPBOVEMBNTS. 

1.  RAILBOAD  BBTWBEN  NEW  ORLEAITS  AlH)  JACKSON,  MIS- 
SISSIPPI, 

A  LAsaB  and  respectable  mass  nteeting  has  lately  been  held  at  Jackson,  His- 

sissippi,  to  urge  the  importance  of  an  immediate  construction  of  such  a  railroad. 

t  A  convention  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  is  called  to  deeide  upon 

the  matter.    The  convention  will  be  held  at  Monticello,  MisaisaiDpi,  on  the 

uwinii  Monday  in  December,    We  extract  the  following  from  a  speeoh  daUverad 
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hj  CoL  Tarpl«7,  who  has,  for  some  time,  been  adyocatiiig  the  road,  in  an  able 
series  of  letters  published  in  the  "Ministippion:" 

**  Gol.  T.  went  on  to  show  the  adranta^  that  would  arise  to  the  people  of 
middle  Mississippi  from  the  construction  of  the  proposed  road;  and  taking  the 
business  of  the  v  icksbnrg  road  as  the  basis,  he  demonstrated  that  there  would 
be  a  clear  aaving  of  near  $300,000  a  year,  to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  in  the 
shipment  of  their  cotton  and  in  the  expenses  of  the  imports  of  the  country,  by 
the  construction  of  the  foad.  He  next  spoke  of  the  adrantages  that  the  country 
would  derire  from  the  road,  in  the  increased  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  change 
in  the  mode  of  agriculture;  making  this  a  fanning  rather  than  a  planting  coun- 
tiy;  thereby  increasing  the  morali^  and  wealth  of  the  country,  as  well  as  ame- 
lioratin||[  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  producing  more  equality  by  a  more 
eqnal  distribution  Of  property,  arising  from  this  outlet  for  all  the  surplus  pro- 
ductions of  the  orchara,  tne  garden,  the  dairy,  and  the  poultry  yard.  He  also 
contended  that  its  benefits  would  be  almost  incalculable  to  the  piney  woods 
counties  upon  the  line, of  the  road  and  would  develop  the  resources  of  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  productive  regions  of  the  whole  State,  that  is  now  compar- 
atively useless,  for  want  of  a  convenient  market.  That  the  turpentine  business, 
that  had  been  worth  to  North  Carolina  about  $8,000,000  annually,  could  be 
made  equally  valuable  to  Mississippi;  that  lumber,  tar,  pitch,  cord  wood,  coal, 
beef  cattle,  wool,  mutton,  beeswax,  Udlow,  hides,  and  a  thousand  other  pro- 
ducts besides,  would  enrich  the  state  to  an  amount  equally  great  every  year; 
and  that  the  whole  re^on,  from  Jackson  to  New  Orleans,  would  be  speedily 
settled  with  an  industrious  and  thrifty  population;  that  tiie  wiMemese  would 
soon  bloesom  as  the  warden,  and  constitute  the  most  desirable  awelling  place 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  The  speaker  then  exhibited  the  advantage* 
that  this  road  would  be  to  the  citv  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
would  increase  her  commerce,  and  iHiowed  very  conclusively,  that  if  the  road 
should  not  be  oonq^cted.  a  larjze  portion  of  her  present  commerce  would  be 
drained  off  by  way  of  the  Mobue  Railroad,  now  being  constructed  from  that 

Soint  through  eastern  Mississippi  and  western  Tennessee,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
hio  river; 

"  OoL  T.  then  went  into  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  the  road,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  could  be  constructed-^aho,  the  business  that  would  be  done  upon 
the  road:  and  demonstrated,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  stock  would  pay  at 
least  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  the  fint  year,  and  increase 
more  than  a  hundred  per  cent  in  ten  years." 

2.  GEORGIA  RAILROAD  ENTERPRISE. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Savannah  Republican: 

"  The  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  unostentatiously  displayed  in  con- 
structing the  splendid  lines  of  railway  now  in  operation,  has  astonished  our 
brethern  of  the  northern  and  south-western  portions  of  the  Union.  In  railroad 
reports,  in  the  public  journals,  in  the  letters  of  intelligent  travelers,  everywhere 
do  we  find  the  high  estimation  in  which  our  State  is  held.  We  would  not 
boast  at  this  state  of  thin^;  rather  would  we  seek  to  show  what  yet  is  wanting 
to  perfect  the  system  of  internal  communication,  so  that  the  people  of  every 
quarter  of  our  domain  could  have  the  same  advantages  which  the  railways  now  in 
use  afford. 

"We  propoae,  in  a  few  brief  articles,  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  roads 
now  in  operation — ^how  built,  and  at  what  cost — to  show  what  lines  are  pro- 
jected ana  being  constructed,  and  what  ||^1  probably  be  their  influence — and 
then  to  exhibit  a  plan  by  which  the  State  can,  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  com- 
plete a  system  of  so  general  benefit,  that,  for  a  generation  yet  to  come,  no  fur- 
ther outlay  of  capital  will  be  necessary. 

"  The  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  the  phoenix  of  the  old  Monroe  road,  first 
claims  our  notice.  The  Monroe  road  was  projected  to  run  from  Maoon  to  For- 
syth, and  afterward  the  project  was  extended  to  Atlanta,  Geoiigi*.  It  was  a 
bold  moven^ent  in  its  inception,  but  hazardous  in  the  extreme;  for,  when  its 
authors  started,  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  road  below  Macon  or  above  Forsyth. 
When  it  was  determined  to  build  the  Western  and  Atlantic  and  Central  roads, 
the  Monroe  company  was  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  them,  and  thus 
was  a  way  looked  for  from  the  Tenneasee  river  to  the  city  of  Savannah.    After 
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Qumy  straggles,  and  the  eetablishment  (tf  the  preeent  flonrishingtown  of  Oriffir^ 
the  companj  failed — its  affiurs  went  into  chancery,  and  the  road  was  soldi.  It- 
is  now  in  new  hand»— 4ias  been  completed  and  in  operation  for  near  Uiree  yeais, 
and  is  doing  a  splendid  business.  A  million  of  aollara  was  lost  to  the  people 
bj  the  old  company;  bat  the  new  compairjr  has  finished  a  road,  worth  ot^  a 
million  of  dollan,  on  an  outlay  of  not  much  oTer  half  a  milli<m.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  cost  «f  the  road,  one  nundred  and  one  miles  in  length,  at  $1,500,000. 

"The  Oeorgia  Railroad,  from  Augusta  to  AUanta,  one  hundred  ami  seventy- 
one  miles^  was  inished  about  tiiree  yeais  ago.  It  has  a  branch,  of  forty  miles 
in  length,  to  Athens.  It  has  cost,  in  round  numbers,  with  all  its  equipments,. 
$3>DO,000, 

"  The  Central  road,  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  a 
quarter  miles,  was  finished  &ve  years  aeo.  Its  cost,  from,  fixst  to  last,  with  its 
equipments,  m&j  be  placed  at  $3,000,000. 

"  The  Memphis  Branch  Raim>ad,  serenteen  miles  long,  from  Kingston,  on  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  to  Rome,  at  the  head  of  the  Coosa  rirer,  has 
been  finished  within  the  last  year.  We  do  not  know  its  cost,  but  it  may  be 
ikirly  put  down  at  $130^000. 

"  These  four  roads,  together  five  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  were 
built  erUirefy  by  tndiridual  and  city  corporation  tvbtrrtptyam.  Kot  a  dollar  was 
ever  advanced,  to  either  of  the  corporations,  by  the  8tate. 

**  The  Western  and  Atlantic  road,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  from 
Atlanta  to  Chattanooga,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  in  the  Sitate  of  Tennessee,  was 
opened  to  Dalton>.  one  hundred  miles,  about  two  years  ago,  and  will  be  opened 
to  ChMtanooea  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  Novenu>er  next  Then  will  (Georgia 
have  a  Une  of  railroad  from  Sanrannah  to  the  Tennessee  Yiver,  of  four  hundred 
and  thirfy-two  milee^— and  a  line  from  Aug^ta  to  Atluita  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  mileSr  besides  the  branches  to  Athens  and  Rome.  These  lines  will, 
in  a  brief  period,  be  extended  through  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  to 
Kashville. 

"The  Western  and  Atlantic  road  has  been  built  by  the  State  outof  the  public 
treasury.    All  the  citixens  of  the  State,  therefore,  have  contributed  in  equal  pro- 

Sortions  to  the  erection  of  this  great  road — an  everlasting  monument  ot  the  wis- 
om  and  liberality  of  the  State  Legislature.    Its  cost,  with  equipments,  when 
completed,  may  m  placed  at  the  sum  of  $4,000,000. 

"Thus  have  six  nundred  and  sixty  miles  of  na}-road  been  constmotad  and 
equipped  within  the  last  fifteen  jears  a(t  a  cost  of  about  $12,000/)00,  hso-Mtrdf 
of  wnidi  amount  have  been  furnished  by  individual  enterprise  and  exertion^  and 
one-third  by  the  States 

"  Of  the  skill  and  perseverance  displayed  in  these  truly  great  works,  or  of  the 
effects  of  the  roads  on  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  we  need  not  say  a  wtvd. 
Tke  road$  $haU  tpeakfor  Utenueloes" 

3.  PLANK  ROADS.— No.  t. 

I  will  add  lo  the  list  of  plank  roads  one  more,  which  is  a  eompstitor  with 
other,  and  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinkioff,  mors  perfect  improvements,  viz  ; 
the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Plank  Road.  A  branch  of  the  Erie  Canal  conneets 
these  pointa,  and,  unless  I  much  mistake,  there  is  a  railroad  between  the  same 
point?.  Still,  with  all  these  facilities,  the  Editor  of  the  Osweffo  Commercial 
Times  remarks:  *' Oswego  begins  to  experianee  the  benefits  o€  plank  roads,  and 
to  appreciate  their  importasce  to  all  classes  and  branches  of  k^inesa.**  And, 
in  another  place,  he  adds  :  "  Plank  ro|^  are  no  longer  an  experimeni  here. 
The  certainty  of  ample  returns  to  the  investmeot  of  capital,  and  the  great 
adfantages  secured  to  the  trading  and  agricaltarai  interests,  luMre  been  demon* 
strated  and  estsblished." 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  plank  roads  are  ever,  with  us,  to  become  rivals  to  oor 
railroads  for  the  poblie  favor ;  bur,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  two  systems  will 
be  found  to  work  harmoniouslv  together ;  and  that  the  former  will  become  im- 
portant feeders  to  the  latter,  I  have  little  doubt. 

Under  the  general  Plank  Road  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  appli- 
cation to  the  supervisors  of  any  nnmber  of  persons,  not  less  than  fty^  for 
permission  to  build  a  plank  read,  and  if,  after  examining  the  pros  and  cons  sta 
■wetingy  of  which  public  notico  is  giTsn,  it  appears  called  tor  hf  tba  paMk^ 
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«»BTeBi€rBGev  a  permit  is  given,  whereupon  the  oompanf  proceed  te  conttmct 
their  road,  and  erect  toll  gates.  This  permit,  or  grunt,  may  be  for  an  entire  new 
rente,  the  company  paying  the  damage  occasionMi  by  running  their  road  through 
privato  property,  in  the  same  mannec,  and  the  amount  of  damage  determined 
mostly  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  railroads  ;  or  for  a  road  to  be  laid  down 
•along  a  common  hi|rhway  prerioualy  existing— -the  company  paying  to  the  diflfer* 
ent  townships  the  just  value  of  the  common  roads  so  taken— which  amount  is 
appropriated  by  law  to  the  repair  and  improvement  of  other  roads. 

There  are  nnmerons  instances  in  the  State  of  New  Turk  of  both  descriptions, 
that  is,  on  new  and  iadependent  routes,  and  of  routes  following  the  common 
roads,  with  all  the  sinuosities  common  to  them.  In  thiN  case,  all  that  iB  neces- 
sary preparatory  to  laying  down  the  p4ank  is,  occasionally  te  cut  off  the  crest  of 
a,  hill  or  to  raise  a  hollow,  lo  bring  the  inclination  withiu  any  maximum  which 
the  company  may  adopt — the  law  being  silent  on  this  head,  though  defining  the 
form,  &.C.,  of  the  road  in  many  other  purticulars. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  it  will  be  found  advisable  here  to  construct  plank 
roads  on  new  and  independent  routes,  as  along  the  common,  or  country  roads, 
«s  they  are  here  called,  m  a  great  many  ibstanc^s,  if  not  for  a  great  proportion 
of  their  length,  the  surface  soil  has  been  entirely  removed  or  waahed  off  by  the 
rains  ;  leaving  in  wet  weather  a  soft  yielding  surface,  highly  unfavorable  as  the 
bed  of  a  plank  road,  which  obstinarely  oppo»ing  the  filtration  of  the  water  or 
any  other  means  of  escape,  the  effect  of  passing  loads  will  be  to  convert  this 
into  a  half  liquid  mass,  until  what  is  technically  known  as  churning  will  be  the 
result.  Not  that  this  could  net  be  guardrd  against  and  prevented  by  suflcient 
care  and  outlay,  but  with  the  natural  surface  soil  for  a  foundation,  much  less 
csre  would  be  required. 

The  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken  as  before  described,  the  clearing, 
grubbing  and  leveling  are  commenced.  The  rood  is  cleared,  grubbed  and 
Jeveled  ^  feet  in  width.  Preparation  for  laying  the  superstmction  is  then  made, 
by  plowing  or  picking  up  (usually  the  former)  the  surface,  and  making  it  mellow 
and  convenient  to  be  brought  into  the  precise  shape  required.  On  one  side  of 
the  center  of  the  mded  track,  two  channels  are  then  do|f,  being  guided  by  a  line 
which  is  stretched  where  one  end  of  the  planks  will  come.  These  channels  are 
dug  such  a  distsnce  apart,  that  the  stringers^  when  laid  in  them,  will  be  seven 
feet  apart  from  outside  to  outside.  At  the  first  glance,  it  might  appear  preferable 
to  have  them  nearer  together ;  but  it  is  understood  this  would  involve  liability 
in  the  planks  to  tip  up  when  a  heavy  looded  wagon  drives  upon  the  read^  having 
a  bearing  at  first  only  on  the  extreme  ends  of  tlie  planks. 

The  mud-silU  or  stringers  having  been  properly  adjusted  in  the  ironches,  the 
earth,  having  been  previously  made  mellow,  is  filled  in  around  and  between  the 
stringers,  and  also  for  the  space  ef  a  few  inches  on  the  outside  of  them.  This  filling 
is  raised  about  one  inch  above  the  stringers,  and  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  plank, 
which  are  uniformly  eight  fett  long,  and  of  any  width  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches, 
-and  frequently  wider  at  one  end  than  the  other  ;  which,  while  it  effects  a  saving 
of  timber,  is  at  the  sasie  time  an  advantage  from  the  facility  it  affords  in  turning 
curves,  by  putting  several  wide  ends  or  butts  together  in  succession.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  planks  varies  on  different  roads  from  three  to  four  inches,  though  the 
/ormer  is  much  the  most  common.  The  stringers  are  pretty  uniformly  four 
inches  square,  and  any  convenient  length  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  simply 
laid  end  to  end  without  any  splicing  or  fastening.  In  some  instanoes,  planks 
three  inches  thick  and  twelve  iuches  wide  have  been  recommended  and  adopted, 
but  the  four  inch  stringer  is  much  the  most  comm»n,  and  appears  to  answer  the 
purpose  well,  as  little  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  stringers  for  the  bearing. 

Two  men  place  the  plank  in  its  place,  and  a  tliird  standing  on  it,  with|a  heavy 
wooden  maul  made  of  a  sound  piece  of  timber  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  and 
eight  inches  thick,  with  a  pin  through  one  end  for  a  handle,  strikes  the  plank  a 
blow  upon  itsedfe,  in  the  middle,  to  drive  it  up  to  its  felluw.  Then  three  or 
four  blows  are  given  upon  the  surface  of  the  plank,  at  different  points,  when  it 
becomes  firmly  and  accurately  settled  down  to  the  stringers,  carrying  with  it  the 
earth  which  has  been  filled  above  the  stringers,  and  on  which  the  plank  now 
mainly  depends  for  its  support.  One  more  blow,  on  the  edge  of  the  plank,  fin- 
ishes the  operation,  by  which  time  another  plank  is  ready,  and  the  process  is  rap- 
fly  repeated.    I  should  cemark,  however,  that  each  plank  is  alternately  laid  m 
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and  oot,  or  jtttting  pait  each  other  about  three  incbet^  for  the  purpose  of  atnfCiBg 
the  wheels  to  raise  upon  the  road  in  the  event  of  a  rut  being  formed  at  the  ends 
of  the  planks.  The  planks,  however,  are  aH  cot  the  same  length,  and  are  either 
delivered  upon  the  ground  eight  feet  long,  or  sixteen  feet.  If  ibe  latter,  they  are 
piled  up  and  sawed  in  two  with  a  cross-cnt  saw. 

The  timber  used  is  uoifortniy  hemlock,  which  is  a  cheap^  but  very  imperfsct 
timber.  Besides  being  exceedingly  notty,  it  is  soft  and  extremely  porous, 
absorbing  water  almost  like  a  sponge ;  which,  nnder  these  circumstances,  is  very 

Erejudicial  to  its  durability.    The  estimate  of  its  durability  in  plank  roads  is, 
owever,  several  years ;  which  is  about  all  we  could  expect  from  good  heart  pine 
in  this  climate. 

4.  MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD.— No.  4» 

Tnrno.'^TTie  transportation  of  Mails. — This  item  st  $300  per  mile,  wbidf  is 
about  the  rate  paid  for  day  service,  il^ould  yield  to  tbe  road  t  revdnue  of  $94,000 
per  annum. 

To  g^ve,  in  a  tabular  form,  a  view  of  the  probable  business  and  detaQs  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  deduced  from  the  foregoing  data,  and  adopting  the 
lowest  scale  of  charges  for  through  freight : 

mOBABLK   BUIIIIBM  OV   MOBtLM  AMD  OHIO    KAILBOAB  FOR  OMB  TBAR — I.0CAL 

100  paaNngers  per  day,  each  way,  average  half  dbtancSf  73,000  a  |6^ 
900,000  baihelB  wheat  ••  *«  a  10  eents, 

500«000      •*      corn  ••  •«  a  ]0  c«atSf 


850,000  hales  cotton 

S0,000  tons  freight,  both  ways 
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25,000  paisengers  each  way«  or  68^  per^  day,  50,000  «  $10. 

330,000  barrels  flonr a  50  cents, 

86,500       i*      pork,  beef,  and  Whisky.. «60    •< 

3,200  tons  baeon .' .....a  |5, 

630,<»00  sacks  com a  I S|  cents, 

227,000  kegs  lard ^ a  20      » 

156,00«)plg8  lead c20      •• 

10,000  tons  all  other  down  freight a  |5, 

30.000    «    up  freight a  |5, 


a|l  50, 
300, 


A500.000 

115,000 

63,000 

16,000 
78.750 
45,400 

31.200 
50,000 

150.000 


|438XK» 
30,000 
50.000 
5254)00 
OOjOOO 

T  I 

$1,103,000 


MaH  transportation j 

Total  estimated  receipts. 


>  .'.'• 


11,088,350 
^*4W» 

12,235,250 


BZPBBfiS. 

Transporutlon  73.000  pasiengers  half  distance,  and  50,000  wiiole  distance, 
equals  88,5t0  carried  470  miles  j  or  4Ot655,00O  passengers  carried  one  mile  ; 
which,  at  .840  per  passenger,  tbe  actual  cost  on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road (exclusive  of  horse  power),  is ■ j 

Transportation  freight,  estimated  in  tons,  equals  258^425  tons  carried  470 
miles,  or  131,459,750  tons  carried  one  mile ;  wliieb,  at  .663  per  ton,  is 


|341,58B0» 
805;e73  14 


Total  estimated  expenses ^1,146,780  14 

Totalnet  income 1.068,469  8S 

Which  is  equal  to  15)^  per  cent.,  on  a  capitid  of  seven  millioiks. 

When  the  great  diminution  in  cost  of  transportation  over  level  or  descending^ 
grades  and  straight  lines,  in  comparison  with  frequent  curves  and  heavy  grades, 
IS  considered ;  and  the  advantages  which  the  Mobile  and'  Ohio  Railroad  will 
possess,  in  these  respects,  over  any  other  road  in  the  United  States— except, 
perhaps,  the  Reading  Railroad,  in  Pennsylvania — ^are  remenibered,  our  estimate 
of  .663  per  ton  per  imle  is  sufficiently  high.  On  the  Reading  Railroad,  with  a 
heavy  transportation,  the  cost  is  found  not  to  exceed  .500  per  ton  per  mile.  If, 
however,  we  increase  our  estimate  from  .663  to  1.000  per  ton  per  nme,  we  should 
still  have,  by  the  above  table,  a  net  income  of  $679,150  50,  or  nearly  seven  per 
cent.,  on  a  capital  of  $7,000,000.  The  amount  of  tonnage  (358,425  tons),  and 
number  of  passengers  (123,000),  computed  in  the  table,  are,  it  is  believed, 
rather  xmder  than  over  the  mark.    The^altimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 


*  Ceacladed  from  Netembe#  naaiber. 
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tr&nsported  in  1847,  oyer  Uiat  road,  two  hundred  and  eighty-ei^lit  thousand 
paasengen  and  two  hundred  and  six^-three  thousand  tons  of  freij^t. 

The  sui>erior  adyantages  of  nulroads  oyer  eyery  other  mode  of  transportation^ 
are^  becoming  eyerj  daj  more  apparent.  Their  speed,  their  certaintp*  and  regu- 
iaritj,  will  uwajs  ensure  them  the  preference  over  riyer  routes,  at  rates  mod- 
eratelj  higher.  This  we  haye  seen,  wheneyer  they  haye  been  brought  in  com- 
petition. But  nowhere  would  Uiese  adyantages  oe  more  strikinglj  displayed, 
than  upon  the  route  in  contemplation.  Commencing  on  the  seaboard,  at  one  of 
the  best  haibors  on  the  Oulf,  it  penetrates  to  the  yery  hea^  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  It  opens  an  ayenue  by  which  commodities  can  be  conyeyed  to  the  Gulf 
in  from  tw^ity-fiye  to  thirty  hours,  with  perfect  safety,  at  a  cost  not  l^gher  than 
at  present,  by  a  deyious  and  hazardous  routie,  requiring  from  four  to  six  days  to 
accomplish.  At  low  rates,  the  business  of  this  road  will  only  be  limited  by  its 
capaciF^  to  transport  The  saying  of  riyer  insurance  alone  would  be  sufficient, 
on  all  articles  of  yalue,  to  decide  transportation  in  fayor  of  the  road. 

In  a  military  yiew,  this  is  an  undertaking  of  the  highest  national  importanoe> 
and  well  wortny  the  attention  and  fator  of  goyemment.  In  time  of  war,  the 
fricility  ^th  which  troops  and  munitions  could  be  transmitted  by  this  road 
from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard/  would  sayis  an  immense  sum  to  the  country. 

By  an  inspection  of  tiie  map,  tiie  relations  between  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Kail- 
road  and  other  great  lines  of  railway  now  in  progress,  will  be  easily  perceiyed. 
To  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  railroad  compa- 
nies, the  completion  of  this  road  will  be  or  great  yalue,  by  throwing  upon  those 
lines  a  large  amount  of  trayel  that  would  otherwise  seek  different  channels.  To 
the  cities  of  LouisyiUe,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  liouis,  it  wiU  open  new  ayenues  of 
trade,  and  new  elements  of  prosperity.  Like  a  great  riyer,  it  will  haye  its  tribu- 
taries on  either  aide,  and  tnus  drtiw  into  itself  the  trade  of  a  yast  country.  In 
short,  not  one,  among  all  the  yarious  projects  now  inyiting  the  attention  of  cap- 
italists, offsrs  ffreater  inducements  for  the  inyeetment  of  capital,  or  promises  to 
be  moi^  yalnable,  aa  an  .element  of  national  wealth,  tiian  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Since  the  aboye  was  written,  we  haye  been  kindly  favored  with  a  copy  of  the 
following  letter  from  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintendent  United  States 
Coast  Suryey,  to  our  friend  and  townsman  S.  Q.  Fisher,  Esq.,  concerning  the 
recent  disooyeries  in  Mobile  Bay,  made  by  the  Sunrey,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Lieut  Com.  Pattison,  United  States  Nayy.  In  connection  with  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  these  discoveries  are  ot  the  highest  importance, 
establishing  conclusiyely,  as  th^  do,  the  superior  adyanta^  of  Mobile  Bay 
oyer  any  omer  harbor  of  the  Gtdi,  as  the  seaboard  terminus  for  a  great  system 
of  internal  improyement 

Coast  SvaTrr  SrAitOK,  nemr  Jltmioh$»Ur\  JV.  B.,  Stpt.  S,  1618. 
8.  Qaurrrrs  Fmbbk,  B«q.,  tf  JH0HU, 

Duw  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  roqaeot,  far  the  mott  reeont  Informatloa  la  r«f ard  to  the  cbenfci 
at  tbe  enUaace  to  Mobile  Bayv  »ad  to  the  depth  of  Water  of  20|  ftet  upon  the  bar,  I  eend  yoa 
the  following  extracts  from  a  reeent  report  by  Lieat.  Com.  G.  P.  Paltiaonv  United  States  Navy, 
the  Asstotant  in  tbe  CoaSI  Survey,  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  for  tlie  excellent  progress  and 
interesting  discoveries  made  in  the  hydrography  of  thit  section  of  the  feurvey : 

]8t.  The  depth  of  water  Which  can  be  carried  over  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay  at 
mean  low  water,  is  20f  feet  mean  risa^  and  fall  of  tide  one  foot. 

2d.  The  channel  Is  perfectly  easyv  one  oonrae  'N.\W*  W,  Uoe,  going  ihr«lQgh  with  one  or  twe 
^asts  on  the  ridge  of  shoalest  water. 

3d.  Contlnned  strong  nortlMrly  winds  depress  the  water  at  the  extreme  2  iket  below  mean 
low  water;  and  contlnned  somh-east  and  south  winds  elevate  it  9|  feet — in  rare  cases  to  aa 
extreme  of  4  feet. 

4th.  In  heavy  gales,  the  set  Is  said  to  break  aeroa  the  bar.  This  I  liave  never  seen,  but 
Judge  it  mast  be  the  ease. 

5th.  After  crossing  the  bar  the  channel  varies  from  one-half  to  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  in 
Width,  averaging  7  fathoms  in  depth,  and  perfectly  rfoar. 

6th.  The  depth  of  water  immediately  at  the  end  of  tbe  wharf  at  Fort  Morgan^  Mobile  Pola^ 
1i  6|  feet :  IJO  yards  out,  there  lire  5  fathoms;  and  in  tnld-cbanneK  abreast  <of  the  wbarl^  oae- 
third  of  a  mile  out,  there  are  9  fathoms. 

7th.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  anchorage  of  the  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  in  the  bayv  is  9^ 
futhoms.  There  is  perfectly  secure  anchorage,  in  any  winds,  for  large  vessels  olT  the  west  end 
of  Mobile  Point,  with  the  l^ht- house  bearing  f^om  S.  E.  to  8.  S.  W.  la  from  8  to  10  fathoms 
water,  aad  distant  from  Uio  shore  from  one  to  oae-teath  of  a  mile. 
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8tb.  There  iia  fine  harbor  for  small  vesteli  drawing  not  over  12  fcel  is  Navy  Cove,  j«ft  to 
the  north  end  of  Mobile  Point,  Mcurr  in  all  windi,  and  easy  of  entrance. 

9tb.  Pelican  If  land  in  J8SS  wae  1,723  yardi  long,  in  1841  It  was  3,757.  and  in  1847  it  had 
increased  to  3,457  yards,  malcing  an  increase  of  1,735  yards  In  25  yearn.  The  north  end  of  this 
island  had  made  a  Aiw  yards  farther  out  in  1848.  The  shore  of  Daaphin  Island,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Pelican,  bad  cut  out  a  few  yards,  so  keeping  the  distance  Iwtvreen  them  nearly  the 
•ame. 

10th.  The  distance  between  the  north  end  of  Peliean  Islaad  and  Davpbin  Island  In  18SS 
was  1357  yards;  in  1841,  it  was  788 ;  and  in  1847  it  was  but  388  yards.  The  depth  throocii 
this  channel  has  remained  the  same  since  18t2S,  being  13  ftet  at  mean  low  water/ 

Utb;  Band  Island,  upon  which  stands  the  outer  light-house,  was  in  18S2  but  131  yards  act 
in  1841,  it  was  1,543  in  length ;  and  in  1847,  it  had  decreased  to  908  yards.  TlUs  island  is 
Btantly  undergoing  Increasing  or  decreasing,  as  tbe  Tarious  causes  of  change  act  upon  it.  Witlh 
lu  the  last  year,  the  north  point  has  been  cut  off  for  a  distance  of  60  yards,  and  the  east  shore 
fyt  an  average  wMlk  of  15;  whilst  the  shore  to  the  north  of  tbe  Ught-hoose  has  made  out  60 
yards,  A  small  channel  10  or  15  yards  wide,  and  6  ftet  deep,  which  separated  tbe  north  pcrfiit 
from  a  small  bank  dry  at  low  water  was  filled  daring  one  spring  ebb  tide. 

12th.  Utile  8and  Island,  as  It  is  called,  where  was  in  182S  from  3  to  10  feM  water,  had  nudt 
np  into  an  Island  hi  1841  of  9S2  yards  In  length,  and  increased  to  3,625  yards  In  1847. 

13th.  In  1822  tbe  greatest  depth  which  could  be  taken  over  the  bar  was  17  Ibet :  in  1841  It 
was  19  feet ;  and  In  1847  it  was  201  feet,  each  at  mean  low  water. 

14th.  In  1822,  the  distance  from  the  position  in  which  Band  Island  Ught-hoose  now  stands, 
to  the  ahoalest  water  in  the  channel  on  tbe  bar,  was  3,440  yards ;  in  1841 ,  it  was  3,531 ;  and  Is 
1847,  it  was  3.724  yards. 

15th.  Upon  a  line  of  soundings  which  took  over  the  bar  In  1841  but  13  fbet,  in  1847  the  deptli 
was  20  feet. 

16th.  The  changes  eonstanily  taking  place  cannot  beuer  be  Illustrated  than  by  the  freq«emt 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  Little  Pellcao  Island,  which  Is  often  several  (bet  above  water, 
and  as  often  as  many  below  It. 

Prom  these  (acts,  It  appears  that  the  Islands  have  been  on  the  Inereaee  sinee  1822,  whilst  tbe 
bar  Itself,  connected  with  them,  has  passed  gradually  seaward,  deepening  as  it  advanced. 

Tours,  respectfully  and  truly, 

A*  D.  lUcn,  8up*i  UniUi  SUtu  C—t  Snrttg, 


HlSGELLANEOm. 

I.  OtTR  RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA. 

Nkw  Yohk  Citt,  Oct  2, 1849. 
Dear  Sm — ^During  an  absence  of  some  three  months  from  home,  I  have  been 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  I  derive,  at  other  times,  from  reading 
your  excellent  Review.  I  am  thus  ignorant  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  j<m 
maj  have  advocated  for  our  country,  in  relation  to  Cuban  affiurs ;  indeed,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  yet  entertained  the  subject  is  the  pages  of  your 
Review.  The  future  political  condition  of  Cuba  is  of  yast  moment  to  the  whole 
countiy,  and  especially  to  us  of  Uie  South  ;  and  the  present  agitation  of  tliis 
matter  will  not,  probably,  subside  until  it  shall  be  settled  whemer  Cuba  shall 
remain  for  many  years  as  she  now  is,  a  colony  of  Spain,  or  become  the  posses- 
sion of  some  other  power.  Its  separate  and  permanent  independence,  I  regard 
as  an  impracticable  condition,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world.  We  all  remember 
Jiat,  within  a  few  years,  the  authorities  of  Spain,  and  of  the  local  Cuban  goy- 
emment,  united,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  resist  the  intrigues  and  plot- 
ting of  British  agents,  who  attempted  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery,  by 
exciting  the  slayes  to  insurrection,  and  to  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  and  massa- 
cres of  San  Domingo.  Were  Cuba  independent,  these  diabolical  sdiemes  would 
be  immediately  resumed,  and  with  much  prospect  of  success.  Cuba  could  not 
enjoy  its  independence  in  tranquility,  nor  can  we  allow  it  to  be  transferred  to 
.'ny  other  European  power ;  it  must,  therefore,  continue  to  belong  to  Spain,  or 
become  ours.  It  may  be  our  duty,  hereafter,  to  take  possession  of  it.  to  preyent 
its  falling  into  other  hands,  bat  while  no  such  danger  threatens,  it  has  appeared 
to  me  the  soundest  i>olicy  for  us  not  to  disturb  the  present  relations  of  that 
island.  Contemplating  tne  subject  solely  in  reference  to  ourselves,  and  leaving 
out  of  view  our  duties  toward  Spain,  I  threw  together,  a  few  days  since,  aoooe 
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thoQglitB  on  the.  annexation  of  Onba,  "wliich  were  pnbliahed  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce ;  I  haye  taken  the  liberty  of  inclosing  to  you  a  slip 
containing  them  ;  you  will  see  ihat  they  were  written  amerUe  ealrnno,  not  hav- 
ing been  eyen  copied  for  the  press.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  begun^  to  exhaust 
the  subject,  but  have  rather  endeavored  to  glance  at  some  considerations  which 
form  insuperable  objections,  especially  for  the  South,  to  Cuban  annexation. 
That  the  Cubans  themselves  would  be  flpeatly  advantaged  by  their  incorporation 
into  our  Union,  is  to  me  clear  ;  but  uiis  is  not  the  whole  matter.  To  what 
wrongs  is  not  interference  in  the  affidrs  of  other  communities  continually  giving 
rise?  Let  us  not  furnish  an  example  to  countenance  the  despotic  governments 
of  the  old  world.  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  American  government,  whoever 
may  be  at  the  h^m,  will  perform  its  duty  of  good  neighboniood  toward  Spain, 
by  forbidding,  within  our  borders,  the  or;^anisation  of  armed  expeditions  asainst 
its  possessions  :  still  it  would  be,  in  practice,  easy  for  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  inteiiiBre,  efficiently,  without  violating  our  obligations  as  a  nation,  and  in 
despite  of  law.  It  is,  therefore,  important  for  us  as  a  people,  clearly  to  per- 
ceive our  interest,  and  rightly  to  understand  our  duty. 

I  suppose  Spain  miffht  be  induced  to  sell  Cuba  for  ani/^SctaU  price ;  we  should 
then  have  a  national  debt  in  earnest.  It  would  fall  lightly  on  the  North,  for 
the  commerce  of  Cuba,  and  its  consumption  of  northern  manufactmee,  would 
more  than  overbalance  the  tax  on  that  section.  It  would  be  a  dead  burden  on 
southern  industry.  Were  a  moderate  portion  of  the  sum  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  pay  for  Cuba,  appropriated  to  the  building  of  a  railroad  between  the 
^^reat  Mississippi  vall^  and  tne  Pacific  ocean,  it  would  call  into  immediate  ex- 
istence a  commerce  inmiitely  more  valuable  than  that  of  Cuba  ever  can  be,  and 
of  whid^  the  benefits  would  be  poured  into  every  State  of  the  Union ;  it  would, 
at  once,  adapt  for  beneficial  occupancy  by  our  own  citixens  the  ffreat  central  wil- 
derness of  our  country,  aregion  many  times  more  extensive  than  the  island  of  Cuba. 

In  reference  to  the  feelings  with  which  Spain  must  regard  Cuban  annexation,  I 
may  here  mention  that  in  a  conversation  1  held,  in  1^,  with  Senor  Martines 
.  de  la  Rosa,  then  Spanish  embassador  at  Paris,  and  afterward  prime  minister 
of  Spain,  he  said  there  existed  the  entirest  unanimity  of  all  parties  in  Spain,  in 
relation  to  Cuba,  that  they  would  not  relinquish  it  in  any  manner,  to  any  power, 
nor  for  any  consideration ;  its  possession  for  Spain  was  a  matter  of  national  in- 
terest and  national  honor. 

I  am  aware  that  something  mi^  be  said  in  favor  of  Cuban  annexation,  the  chief 
of  which,  to  my  mind,  is,  that  that  island  is  the  key  to  the  West  liidies  and  tli^ 
Gulf  of  Hexioo.  But  this  is,  after  all,  of  minor  moment ;  let  us  continue  to 
increase,  spread  and  strengthen  ourselves,  on  the  mainland  of  North  America, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  mtie  key$,  or  to  take  keyt  ready  made,  whenever  we  may 
want  them.  I  am,  truly  and  sincerely,  yonn, 

AsBBSL  Smith. 

a.  THE  CUBA  QUESTION. 

[We  annei  a  latter  ftom  Mr.  Aabbtl  Bmltb,  publkbed  la  Ntw  Tork,  whicli  will  be  read 
with  Interest. — Bo.] 

Sia — Public  attention  has,  of  late,  been  much  attracted  to  Cuban  affidrs. 
There  are  two  distinct  matters  ;  one  is  an  anticipated  insurrection  in  Cuba  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  ;  the  other  is  the  annexation  or  incorporation  of  that 
island  into  the  American  Union.  Annexation  is,  doubtless,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  contingencies  of  a  successftil  revolution.  Though  these  two  matters  are 
thus  connected,  it  suits  my  purpose  to  consider  them  separately,  as  niy  few  re- 
marks will  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  latter,  to  wit,  Uie  annexation  of  Cuba.  It 
is  true,  that  the  United  States  are  bound  by  treaty  not  to  take  possession  of  Cu- 
ba, yet  hitherto,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  treaty  stipulations  have  formed  no 
obstacle  to  acquisitions  of  territory  by  one  power  from  tanother ;  nor  need  we 
expect  that  our  country  will  form  an  exception  to  the  practice  of  nations.    I  re- 

Sird,  then,  our  treaty  obligatioos  as  likely  to  interpiose  but  a  slight  barrier  to 
e  annexation  of  Cuba ;  I  shall,  there^ne,  consider  it  as  a  very  possible  contin- 
gen<^,  and  to  be  met  as  a  practical  question. 

The  annexation  of  Cuba  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  slaveholding 
States ;  and  in  different  ways. 
The  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  would  be  immediately  smitten 
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Vith  ruin.  Cuba,  peaceably  annexed  to  the  Uliited  States,  imder  flie  a^TAntage 
of  a  stable  govenunent,  sucn  as  annexation  ought  to  five  it,  would  drive  our 
southern  sugars  out  of  the  market.  What,  then,  would  our  planters  do  ?  Re- 
turn to  cotton,  with  a  total  loss  of  the  immense  properties  now  inyested  in  sugar 
planting  T  Cotton  planting  is  already  overdone,  and  in  many  districts  of  large 
extent — ^I  speak  of  nearly  tOl  the  nortnem  cotton  growing  belt  of  the  sou^em 
fi^tes-^Scarcelj  Silbrds  renruneratine  returns.  Gotten  iniich  may  now  be  set 
down  as  ruling  at  7  or  8  cents,  would  fall  to  9  or  4  cents  ;  a  frightful  deprecia- 
tion of  Southern  property,  which  would  cause  the  complete  ruin  of  a  largepro- 
portion  of  the  small  planters.  Besides,  the  cotton  crop  has  proved  so  uncertain 
in  the  Gulf  districts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  as  to  render  these  regions  practi- 
cally not  well  adapted  to  its  culture. 

By  the  consequences  resulting  to  the  two  great  staples  of  botton  and  sugar, 
from  the  Annexation  of  Ouba,  slave  property  in  ifll  tiie  northern  slayehol£ng 
States,  vis.,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  t7arolina  and  Kentucky,  would  at  onee 
be  rendered  nearfy  worthless  ;  for  their  value  in  these  States  depends  not  a  lit- 
tle on  the  profitableness  of  their  labor  in  more  favored  districts  further  south. 
The  annexation  of  Cuba  would  be  more  disastrous  to  the  slaves  even  than  their 
masters.  The  profits  of  their  labor  being  greatly  impaired,  the  slave  would  be 
worse  fed,  worse  clothed,  less  cared  for  in  sickness,  and  his  habits  of  good  con- 
duct less  attended  to  by  the  master,  at  first  from  inability  of  the  master,  and  in 
time,  probably  firom  disinclination. 

It  is  some  mree  months  since  I  left  my  home,  in  Texas,  during  which  time 
I  have  seen  the  southern  newspapers  only  oocasionally.  They  are,  I  believe, 
silent  on  the  annexation  of  Cuba;  but  so  far  as  I  have  conversea  with  southern 
gentlemen  here,  I  find  them  very  generally  opposed  to  the  measure.  The  feel- 
ing about  Cuban  annexation  has  wen  raised  and  fanned  in  this  section  of  1^ 
Union.  That  Cuba,  being  slaveholding,  would  add  to  the  political  strength  of 
the  South,  is  less  than  the  dust  of  the  balance ;  it  is  gross  humbug.  While  this 
Union  lasts,  and  every  patriot  must  pray  that  it  be  perpetual,  we  must  rely  on 
the  justice  of  the  North,  to  abide  b^  the  adjustments  of  the  constitution,  not  to 
interfere  witii  slavery.  The  addition  of  a  couple  of  senators,  and  a  few  rep- 
resentatives, will  not  materially  strengthen  us.  if  it  seem  to  be  ^n  at  first,  it 
IKrill  prove,  in  the  end,  utter  weakness.  The  harmony  of  this  nation,  the 
strength  of  this  Unions  are  not  to  be  promoted  by  the  incorporation  of  such 
materials  as  make  up  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  woum  be  no  injustice  to  expect 
facile  corruptibility,  in  any  delegation  that  may  be  elected  by  a  people  on  diis 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  Spanish  origin.  I  need  not  intimate  in  which  section 
of  our  country  are  found  the  means  to  corrupt ;  it  is  sufficient  that  from  such 
a  delegation  we  might  anticipate  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  corruption 
Vhich  would  rot  our  government  to  the  core  in  our  own  day. 

The  annexation  of  Cuba  would  furnish  new  occasions  for  abolition  and  anti- 
slavery  excitements,  and  for  the  exeroise  of  that  baneful  spirit  of  fanaticism 
And  disunion  which  may,  peradventuro,  be  put  down  by  the  good  and  patriotic 
of  all  parties,  on  the  settlement  of  the  California  questions,  unless  new  dispu- 
table matter  be  thrown  as  firebrands  amouff  us.  Our  xi^ht  to  carry  our  slaves 
over  the  seas,  in  our  vessels,  between  one  sTaY^olding  £ate  and  another,  would 
be  hotly  contested,  and  continually  interfered  with.  British  cruisers,  power- 
fully supported,  would  incessantly  watch  and  aimoy  our  intercourse  with  Cubfi, 
and  in  tiie  end  would  not  fail  to  embroil  us  With  England ;  though  I  should  not 
fear  this,  while  a  harmonious  feeling  shall  subsist  among  ourselyes.  Nor  do  I 
make  much  account  of  the  fact,  that  Spain,  being  d^irived  of  Cuba,  would  nat- 
urally be  arrayed,  and  with  sorest  feehngs,  with  other  European  powers,  against 
the  slave  States  of  the  South ;  yet,  imder  some  circumstances^  it  is  a  considera- 
tion of  BO  mean  weight.  I  set  aside,  too,  the  ri^ht  asserted  by  Lord  Wm.  Ben- 
tinck,  and  affirmed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  Parliament,  of  Qreat  Britain  to  take 
Cuba  in  compensation  of  the  Spanish  debt  due  British  bondholders.  With 
justice  on  our  side,  we  do  not  fear  Europe.  Yet  peace  is  indeed  well  worth  pre- 
ftervinff !  and  it  Is  high  wisdom  to  strengthen  our  relations  of  amity  and  inter- 
est "^iui  othef  nations,  in  the  view  of  possible  wars.  And  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state  here,  that,  some  tLve  years  ago,  when  war  seemed  imminent  be- 
tween our  country  and  Great  Britain,  the  British  government  was  determined  to 
ally  France  and  Spain  with  itself  against  us ;  and  that  in  the  overtuios  to  the 
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t¥o  latter  powers,  a  p<yrtion  of  Mekico  was  sug^gested  for  a  prince  of  Louis 
Philippe's  ajnasty,  and  the  restoration  of  a  portion  of  her  former  continental 
colonies  was  to  be  the  reward  of  Spain.  But  I  return  to  the  simple  question  of 
the  annexation  of  Cuba.  It  woula  be  a  Greek  eift,  fatal  to  the  South ;  it  would 
be  the  shirt  of  Nessus  to  the  Herculean  strength  of  the  American  government. 

Should  annexation  take  place  peaceably,  and  all  seem  to  work  well,  it  will 
hereafter  stop  the  South  from  saying  auffht  against  the  annexation  of  Canada, 
should  the  latter  measure  be  deemed  profitable  to  the  North.  We  should  have 
it  thrown  in  our  teeth,  that  the  North  had  annexed  Cuba  for  the  South. 

If  Cuba  be  annexcKl  peaceably,  its  rich  c<»nmeree  becomes  the  almost  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  northern  merchants ;  its  great  home  market  will  be  supplied 
by  nortnem  manufacturers.  The  northeHi  merchants  and  manufacturers  are, 
therefore,  tempted  to  desire  its  acquisition.  If  Cuba  be  annexed,  it  complicates 
and  embarrasses  the  slave  question  among  ourselvee,  and  disembarrasses  another 
gnaat  nation,  Spain.  The  numerous  abolitionists  must,  therefore,  covet  its 
acquisition,  as  a  new  firebrand.  And  thus,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  Cuban  an- 
nexation originated,  and  has  been  favored,  in  the  nortiiem  section  of  the  Union. 

Every  sensible  southern  man,  every  true  patriot  throughout  the  oountryi 
must  deprecate  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  our  confederacy. 

.  Very  truly,  yours,  A.  8. 

3.  ClfBA  AND  ITS  RSSOURCES. 

This  beautiful  island,  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  the  great  Admiral, 
has  been  known  to  Europe  since  1492,  and  has  borne  successively  the  names  of 
Juana,  Femandina,  Santiago,  and  Ave  Maria,  and  has  found  refuge  from  this 
confusion  of  titles,  in  the  aboriginal  appeUation.  The  most  westerly  of  the 
Antilles,  it  equals,  in  area,  that  of  all  tne  other  West  Indies  together;  and  is 
the  one  of  the  large  islands  which  approaches  nearest  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  which,  an  eminent  Cuban  naturalist 
maintains,  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  at  no  very  remote  day,  it  has 
been  separated.  The  length  o^  the  island,  which  extends  nearly  east  and  west« 
from  the  74^  to  85^  west  of  Greenwich,  is  about  600  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  is  about  100  miles — between  the  20th  and  25th  piutdlels  of  north  lati- 
tude. ^  It  is  blessed  with  the  prodigal  fertility  of  tropical  climates,  while  the 
elevation  of  its  mountains  permits  the  productions  of  colder  climates  to  thrive. 
This  lofty  range  of  mountains,  eittending  from  Cape  San  Antonio  to  the  I^mta 
de  Maysi.  divides  the  island  into  two  equal  portions,  and  on  its  declivities,  and 
in  its  valleys,  are  regions  as  fertile  and  as  healthful  as  any  in  the  world.  Risio^ 
to  the  height  of  8500  feet,  it  contains  the  sources  oi  various  streams  which 
abound  with  peculiar  and  delicious  fish,  and  which  bring  down  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  gold  dust,  once  esteemed  of  imj>ortance,  but  which  now  is 
neglected  because  the  labor  necessary  to  collect  it,  if  expended  in  the  cultivation 
of*  the  soil,  would  jrield  thrice  the  return.  The  mountains  also  abound  in  other 
mineral  wealth,  among  which  are  copper,  which,  since  the  completion  of  a 
portion  of  an  elaborate  system  of  railroads,  195  miles  of  which  are  now  in 
operation,  have  proved  most  profitable  investments.  Principally  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  capitalists,  they  employ  many  thousand  miners,  tne  Wants  of  whom 
provide,  for  the  small  planters,  ttrnt  greatest  of  all  protections  and  encourage- 
ments, a  home  market. 

Marble  and  coal  are  also  known  to  exist  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  the 
value  of  the  latter  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent  from  the  rapid  consumption 
of  wood  by  the  immense  oKukarids,  or  sugar  estates  of  the  island.  This  coal, 
exceeding^  bituminous,  is  evidenUy  an  out-crop  of  the  great  asphaltum  beds, 
which,  in  more  than  one  of  the  Antilles,  evince  themselves  in  the  lakes  of  min- 
eral tar.  It  is  now  employed  in  the  gas-works  of  the  cit^  of  Havanna,  and  has 
been  found  of  streat  purity  and  j?ood  quality. 

The  island  abounds  in  magnificent  harbors,  one  of  which,  that  of  Havanna—^ 
named,  tradition  says,  from  an  Indian  goddess  of  that  name,  a  statue  of  whom 
is  placed  over  more  than  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city—is  probably  the  best  in 
the  world.  With  a  narrow  entrance,  expanding  into  a  magnificent  bay,  it  is 
capable  of  inclosing  the  navy  of  the  world,  and  ^rom  the  eaniest  day  has  been 
so  carefully  fortified  as  to  be  considered  impregnable. 

The  alimate  is,  when  we  consider  the  latitude,  salubrious— the  year  being 
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4i^ided  into  a  dry  and  a  wet  season.  The  warmest  portapn  of  the  ^ar  is  Joly 
and  Auffasti  when  the  mean  temperature  of  each  day  is  about  84^  Fahrenheit 
The  coldest  is  in  December^  when  the  mercoiy  ranges  at  aboat  50^,  except  when 
the  wind,  known  as  el  norie,  blows,  daring  which  me  instrument  ^ows  a  rapid 
declension. 

So  fertile  a  soil  is  not  known  to  exist  in  anj  other  portion  of  the  globe.  It 
has  beeoi  known  to  produce  three  crops  a  jear,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  two  may 
be  relied  on.  The  profusion  of  its  flora,  the  variety^  of  its  forests,  are  unsur- 
passed ;  while  the  multitude  of  its  climbing  shrubs  gire  a  luxuriant  richness  to 
its  scenery,  which  contributes  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  fascinating  countries 
in  the  world.  Nowhere  is  life  so  easily  supported,  and  is  man  so  delicately 
nurtured.  In  addition  to  the  plaintain,  the  yuca  of  two  varieties,  the  potato, 
yam,  Indian  com,  rice,  melons,  chesenut,  cocoanut,  pineapple,  amana,  or  custard- 
apple,  medlar,  banana,  orange,  lemon,  shadock,  and  lime  abound.  The  srowth 
of  the  foreste  comprise  the  mahogany  tree,  cedar,  lignumyits,  Tarious  kinds  of 
ebony,  the  noble  palm  tree,  and  numerous  woods  for  building. 

On  this  island,  ciqpable  of  supportinjg^  in  opulence  a  population  equal  to^  that 
of  Spain,  are  strewn  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  men,  of  which  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  are  white,  two  hundred  thousand  free  negroes>  mulat- 
toes,  and  sambos,  while  the  rest  are  slaves.  It  is  supposed  that  but  two-fifths 
of  the  island  is  cultivated. 

The  chief  riches  of  the  island  result  from  its  exports,  which  consist  of  sugar, 
coflfee,  tobacco,  wax,  cocoa,  molasses,  honey,  rum,  maixe,  Ac  The  first  of  these 
is  infinitely  the  most  important,  and  is  prooably  the  only  one  which  is  regularij 
increasing,  in  spite  of  tne  changeable  seasons,  hurricanes,  Ac  The  great  in- 
increase  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  in  1843,  617,648  boxes  were  ex- 
ported :  ana  in  1847, 1,274,81 1 .  The  exports  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  with 
^November,  were  1,210,917.  Of  other  articles,  during  the  same  time,  woe 
exported  708,941  arrobas  (26  lbs.)  of  coffee,  205,559  hogsheads  of  molasses, 
11,909  pipes  of  rum,  4,647,737  pounds  of  tobacco,  141,239  boxes  (thousands)  of 
eigars,  and  561,826  quintals  of  copper  ore. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  has  nearly  been  destroyed.  Nothing  shows  the 
great  decline  of  the  trade  more  than  the  fact  that,  in  1837,  2,133,567  tarobat 
were  exported,  while  in  1848  there  were  only  708,491.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a  ^eat  portion  of  the  ec/etal  are  now  abanaoned,  and  the  land  appropriated 
to  grazing,  sugar  estates,  or  rice  plantations.  The  tobacco  crop  n^idly  in- 
creases, and  wul  as  Ions  as  the  passion  for  Havanna  and  Principe  cigars  shall 
last  The  plant  is  peculiarly  dinerent  from  our  own,  maturing  in  less  time,  and 
the  soil  is  able  always  to  bnng  two  crops  per  annum.  In  1842  the  crop  was 
5,942,833  lbs.;  in  1847  it  rose  to  more  than  9,000,000.  That  of  1848  was  some- 
what diminished  by  a  season  unusually  unpropitious,  and  by  hurricanes. 

The  following  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  exports 
for  many  years,  and  of  consequent  prosperity : 

Ytvly  av.  of  importa  Iiicreue  in  Per  ctnUgt  of 

and  ezporU.  five  yean.                Inereaae. 

1829  to'  1832 $30,029,111 

1833  to  1837, 36,314,956  $5,995,745  14.9  per  cent 

1838  to  1842, 49,073,615  12,759,659  25.9 

1843  to  1847, 50,149,797  1,076,182  2.1 

The  number  of  arrivals  during  1847,  at  its  ports,  was  3,740,  and  Uie  number 
of  clearances  3,346.  The  amount  of  American  tonnage  employed  in  tnule  with 
it  is  476,773  toua,—JVas/UtigPm  RepubUe. 

4.  THE  CANADAS. 

The  subjoined  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Oanadas  is  prepared 
by  the  editors  of  the  Montreal  Herald,  from  an  official  paper  compiled  by  the 
Board  of  Statistics  of  that  city : 

Jatcm. 

Lands  surveyed  in  Lower  Canada, 18,871,040 

Upper  Canada, 15,902,006 

Given  for  public  uses,  to  1845,  in  Lower  Canada, 3,424^213 

Granted  to  individuals,  4c,  to  do.  in  do 11,343,629 
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To  snppoii  the  Oleray  in  Upper  Oanada, 3,143,1^ 

Grants  to  individualB,  4c.,  in  Upper  Canada, 12,242,838 

Sales  in  Lower  Canada  since  1845,  about 500,000 

Between  tbe  jeara  1836  and  '47, 933^229  acres  were  disposed  of  by  the  Crown, 
in  Canada  East,  br  sale  or  sift;  and  2,145,502  acres  in  Canada  West.  These 
fij^ores,  however,  nimish  little  indication  of  the  actual  amount  of  settlement  in 
either  section^  as  they  include  large  grants,  or  sales,  to  individuals  far  bejond 
the  capacity  of  the  grantors  to  occupy  or  cultivate,  and  do  not  include  the  sales 
of  wild  land  made  oj  individuals  to  settlers.  The  averag^e  price  of  public  lands 
in  Canada  West,  is  given,  for  several  vears,  to  1840,  in  which  year  the  prices  are 
reported  at  $2.23  per  acre  for  Crown  lands,  $2.53  for  Clergnr  Keeerves,  and  $2.50 
for  School  Land8---the  two  latter  classes  being  often  found,  in  detached  lots,  in 
settled  parts  of  the  country.  The  price  has  not  varied  very  considerably  since. 
There  are  still  va$t  %oildemft$et  uniuroeyed. 

The  Canadas  contain  about  1,491,626  inhabitants;  and  in  23  years  Upper 
Canada  has  increased  its  numbers  565,265,  and  Lower  Canada  334,704.  The 
population  of  Lower  Canada  doubles  in  30  years— that  of  Upper  Canada  in  11 
years,  immigration  inclusive. 

In  Upper  Canada,  the  paupers  are  one  in  every  1,469  persons ;  in  Lower  Can- 
ada,  one  in  every  151.  Lower  Canada  makes  no  public  provision  for  its  poor, 
except  the  monastic  establishments.  The  proportion  oi  the  sexes  in  the  Can- 
adas is  about  88  females  to  100  males.  Lower  Canada  furnishes  no  statistics 
either  of  schools  or  school  attendance.  The  number  of  male  farm-servants  in 
Upper  Canada,  in  1842,  was  3484,  and  in  1848  had  increased  to  7,514. 

The  Church  of  England,  established  in  1791  (by  a  British  act  of  Parliament), 
in  Upper  Canada,  included  116,340  of  the  people,  leaving  556,952  dissenteis 
fh>m  tnat  mode  of  worship. 

The  official  value  of  assessed  property  in  Canada  West,  in  1848,  was  $34,268,- 
000,  but  the  absurd  mode  of  assessment  renders  this  return  useless,  as  an  esti- 
mate  of  its  actual  worth.  Between  l^Sib  and  1848,  the  number  of  frist-miUs 
had  increased  from  232  to  527,  and  of  saw-mills  from  394  to  1,489 ;  the  number 
of  acres  under  cultivation  from  535,212  to  2,673,820 :  of  houses  from  8,876  to 
42,957,  and  of  horses,  oxen,  milch  cows,  and  young  canle  together,  frt>m  121,206 
to  481,417.  The  quantity  of  cultivated  land  is  2,663,820  acres  to  a  population 
of  723,292 ;  the  number  of  horses  and  neat  cattie  717,233.  In  1825  there  were 
587  pleasure  carriages — in  1847  there  were  4,685. 

The  grain  and  p^ato  crop  in  Upper  Canada,  in  1847, 


Wheat, 7,558,773  bushels. 

Barley, 515,727 

Gate, 7,055.730 

Rye, 446,293 

kaise, 1,137,555 

Buckwheat, 432,573 

Peas, 1,753,846 

Potatoes, 4,751,331 
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The  value  of  this  crop  we  find  estimated  at  $10,705,140.  Of  wheat,  10)^ 
bushels  were  raised  to  each  inhabitant 

Mr.  Crofton,  Secretary  to  the  Board,  estimates  the  crop  of  maple  sugar  in 
Canada  West,  last  year,  at  2,080)^  tons ;  the  product  of  wool  was  2i339,7^  lbs., 
and  of  beef  andpork  99,251  barrels. 

In  the  United  Province,  there  are  661  frilling  and  carding  mills,  130  breweries, 
174  distilleries,  389  tanneries,  1,740  asheries,  10  paper  mills,  19  trip  hammers, 
14  oil  mills,  and  9  nail  factories.  Also,  in  Western  Canada,  I  rope  walk,  1 
candle  factory,  1  cement  mill,  1  salaratus  ftctory,  8  soap  fiActories,  11  pail  fac- 
tories, 1  last  factory,  3  tobacco  Victories,  2  steam  engine  Isctories,  1  ship-yard,  3 
potteries,  1  vinegar  factory,  5  chair  factories,  2  bnck  yards,  1  axe  factory,  6 
plaster  mills,  1  comb  frustoiy,  10  shingle  mills,  67  woollen  fkotories,  and  105 
foundries. 

Some  of  these  fuctories  in  Upper  Canada,  produced,  last  year,  624,971  yards 
of  fulled  cloth ;  1^195,172  yards  of  flannel,  and  71,815  yards  of  linen.  There 
are  no  shipping  tables  beyond  1840. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  the  Canadas,  in  1847,  ia  stated  at  $593,056. 
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It  has  pfobtbly  increased  siuce.  The  Moniremi  Beraid  tMnks  ttiafc  ihe  imeome 
from  public  works  alone  will  soon  pay  tbe  interest  on  the  debt,  and  yield  a 
surplus  besides ;  meantime  the  taxes  paid  for  proYineial  f>urpo6es,  are  stated  at 
$1^16,176,  for  1648,  or  about  $1.13  per  inhabitant  This  includes  the  eostoms 
and  tonna^  duties. 

The  estimated  value  (on  this  side)  of  products  exported  to  the  United  States, 
in  1847,  is,  for  flour,  butter,  ashes,  wool,  horses,  and  wheat,  $250,363 ;  and  for 
1848,  same  exports,  $1,859,365.  Of  flour  alone,  the  value  exported,  last  year, 
to  the  United  3tatee,  was  $14^43,863.  The  Canada  Custom  House  return  of 
exports,  in  1848,  is  stated  at  $10,451,404,  of  which  $3,089,728  value  went  to  the 
United  States,  lumber  inclusive.  Several  saw-mills  in  Upper  Canada,  return 
collectively  200,000,000  feet,  sawn  in  1848 ;  much  of  it  passes  down  the  Erie 
Canal. 

Among  the  imports  into  Canada,  in  1847,  were  20,673,389  lbs.  suear  and  mo- 
lasses, and  1,101,621  lbs.  cofiiee;  3,750,000  lbs.  tea  are  supposed  to  be  consumed 
yearly,  Beside  553,849  gallons  of  wine  and  spirits,  imported  in  1847, 2,134,- 
721  gallons  of  whisky  were  distilled  in  the  country. 

5.  NOBTH  CAROLHSTA. 

CBAaLom,  SxPT.  29, 1849. 

Mr.  J,  D.  B.  De  Bow — ^Your  favor  was  received  a  few  days  since,  and  an  an- 
swer to  it  has  been  delayed,  by  a  temporary  absence  frotn  this  place.  I  have  felt 
much  interest  in  the  success  of  your  periodical.  I  have  been  for  sometime  con- 
sidering  the  propriety  of  preparing  an  article  on  North  Carolina— which  woold 
present  a  fair  view  of  her  commercial,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  condi- 
tion. She  possesses  so  many  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  and  edubits  so 
great  variety  in  her  natural  capacities,  tnat  I  have  deeply  regretted  that  she  was 
so  little  appreciated  and  so  badly  understood.  But  the  present  is  a  most  inau- 
spicious period  to  undertake  the  subject  with  any  hope  of  doing  justice  to  its 
claims.  Our  information  must  be  derived  from  census  returns,  and  horn,  the 
observations  of  intelligent  persons,  scattered  throughout  her  limits.  As  to  the 
former,  that  of  1840,  if  it  had  been  taken  with  accuracy,  is  now  too  old  to  be  of 
much  value— especially  as,  since  that  time,  we  have  erected  many  cotton  facto- 
ries throughout  the  State,  of  which  we  have  no  accurate  information,  and  have 
made  many  discoveries  in  gold  mines,  and  embarked  much  capital  in  that  branch 
of  business,  in  regard  to  which  the  last  census  could  give  no  idea,  I  had  deter* 
niined  therefore  to  wait  until  the  information  could  be  prepared  Arom  authentic 
sources,  and  something  like  justice  done  to  the  State.  I  mav  add,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  State  is  advancing  and  her  prospects  are  brighter  than  at  any 
former  period.  Several  works  of  internal  improvement  of  gr^  importance  are 
now  in  a  course  of  prosecution,  which  when  completed  will  exert  a  most  imfmr- 
tant  influence.  Of  these,  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad,  beginning 
at  Columbia  and  terminating  at  this  place,  is  advancing  rapidly  towara  com- 
pletion, and  will  brin^  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  tiie 
means  of  immediate  mtercourse  with  the  city  of  Charleston.  This  work  will 
subserve  the  interests  of  all  that  region  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Allefi^hany  Houn- 
tains  and  extending  eastward  to  the  Yadkin  river.  I  have  taken  Uie  lilMrty  to 
inclose  to  you  a  report,  made  some  two  years  since  and  written  by  myself. 

The  work  had  its  beginning  in  that  feeble  effort  and  is  now  placed  beyond  the 
chances  of  failure.  Tbs  General  Assembly  of  our  State  at  its  last  session  inecn^ 
porated  a  company  for  the  construction  of  a  work  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  i» 
len^,  from  tnis  village  to  Gk>ldsboro'  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  road. 
This  great  work  spans  the  finest  and  most  improvable  portion  of  North  Cazo- 
Una — will  accommodate  a  population  of  three  hundred  thousand,  and  brinf 
into  immediate  connection  with  the  marketo  of  our  own  State,  Virginia  ana 
Sou£h  Carolina,  a  country  unsurpassed  in  its  natural  feitility,  in  variety  of  pro* 
duction,  in  mineral  resources  and  ciq[>acities  for  manu£Mtories.  To  ensure  its 
success  the  State  has  af^firopriated  two  millions  of  doUars  toward  the  enterprise, 
being  two-thirds  of  the  entire  capital.  At  the  same  session  they  incorpmted  a 
company  for  the  construction  of  a  plank  road,  beginningat  Fayetteville,  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  and  extending  to  Salisbuiy,  on  the  Yadkin,  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  State.  The  entire  stock  of  this  work  is  now  taken,  and  its  con- 
stoMkion  is  in  progress.    This  road  will  be  one  hmdred  aad  twenty  miks  in 
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len^,  and  will  be  tlie  pBi  wcA  of  Uub  deecription  undertaken  in  the  SonAh. 
Of  its  completion  there  is  no  question. 

After  years  of  disappointnient  and  inactiTity,  I  trost  that  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  will  yet  rise  superior  to  the  obstacles  which  grew  out  of  her  inhospita- 
ble  coast  ana  her  inconvenient  geographYi  and  march  side  by  side  with  her 
sisters  in  the  course  of  improyement  She  has  sons  within  her  borders  who  will 
not  fail  in  their  labors,  to  coring  her  up  to  the  ex^joyment  of  t^e  hlKhest  adyan- 
tages  afforded  by  the  improyements  of  our  tinies.  In  this  state  of  uin^  I  haye 
thought  it  advisable  to  delay  the  publication  of  the  article  you  <iesire.  It  is 
probable  that  I  may  send  you  sometning  on  some  branch  of  her  interest,  which 
may  be  adapted  to  the  character  of  your  valued  periodical.  I  have  written  in 
great  haste,  and  wiU^  tt^e  disadvantages  of  bad  materials. 

HespectfuUy,  &c.,  James  W.  Osbobkx. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  ^ferred  to  by  ^r.  Osborne : 

KATUBAL  ADVAKTAGES. 

"  The  counties  of  Anson»  Union,  Mecklenburg,  Lincoln,  Iredell,  |lowan,  Ca- 
barrus, Stanly  and  Davidson,  have  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the  culture 
of  cotton,  while  the  counties  of  Burke,  Caldwell,  Catawba,  Wilkes,  Stokes  and 
Surry,  most  of  them  affording  the  most  productive  lands  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  are  finely  adapted  to  the  production  of  Indian  com, 
wheat  and  other  grains.  To  these  are  added  great  aud  undeveloped  min^nl 
resources,  embracing  ores  of  iron,  copper  and  gold,  scattered  over  its  whole 
length  and  fumishine  a  new  field  for  capital  and  enterprise.  But  if  nature  has 
provided  it  with  a  ricix  soil,  ^e  seems  to  have  almost  exhausted  her  energies 
in  the  amplitude  of  its  facilities  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  The  innumera- 
ble streams  which  flow  froin  the  mountain  region  which  lies  on  the  north  and 
north-west— including  the  two  large  rivers  which  receive  then) — ^fiimish  the  wa< 
ter  power  to  the  lumd  of  the  artisan,  in  a  state  almost  fitted  for  immediate 
application.  Yet  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  the  painfiil  conviction,  that 
with  all  these  natural  advantages,  the  interests  of  our  country  are  rapidly  de- 
clining, her  enterprising  citisens  have  left  us  in  thousands-j-while  tnose  who 
remain,  are  unsealed,  dissatisfied*  and  preparing  to  join  their  predecessors  in 
other  spheres  where  their  energies  may  have  freer  scope  and  their  labors  be 
better  rewarded." 

mMaoc^am  Aim  feosfbots  of  nqeih  OABOuirA. 

"An  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  natural  advantages  of  Western 
North  Carolina  for  a  system  of  manufactures.  Public  attention  h&s  been,  to 
some  extent  devoted  to  tnis  subject,  and  within  a  few  years,  several  factories  of 
cotton  have  been  erected,  and  all  of  them  aie  in  successful  operation.  Within 
the  region  of  country  to  be  benefited  by  this  road,  there  are  seven  factories  em- 
ploying a  papital  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  consuming  not  less 
than  five  thousand  bags  of  cotton.  By  giving  employment  to  the  poor  of  the 
countiT  ana  fumishinff  markets  for  almost  eveiy  species  of  agricultural  produc* 
tion,  they  have  a  mostbeneficial  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  tne  communities  in 
which  they  are  situated.  This  business  was  originally  desi|;ned  for  the  home 
market  fiut  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  experien<:^  of  a  few  years  that 
reliance  caunot  be  placed  on  that  marked  and  accordingly,  most  of  those  en- 
^pged  in  it  are  directing  their  attention  to  the  north^n  cities,  where  it  is  found 
that  the  fabric  of  this  region  compares  most  successfully  with  that  of  the  Korth. 
These  arrangements  divest  the  pursuit  of  all  uncertainty  and  haaard,  gives  the 
assurance  that  there  may  be  no  limit  to  the  ouantity  manufactunMl,  as  there  is 
no  boundary  to  the  market  to  be  supplied,  ^ut  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
branch  of  business  so  importimt  to  the  welfeure  of  the  counUy,  can  be  adopted  to 
any  extent  proportionate  to  our  abilities  and  wants,  unless  we  have  immediate 
access  to  the  seaboard.  With  this  desideratum.  Western  l^orth  Carolina  must 
become  the  most  important  manufacturing  region  South  of  the  Potomac*  The 
great  branches  of  manufacture— cotton,  wool  and  iron— entering  into  the  common 
consumption  and  founded  on  the  necessary  wants  of  the  whc&  naticm,  are  the 
^^reat  sources  of  employment  and  of  wealth  to  the  mechanical  industry  of  Amer- 
ica. The  planting  states  of  the  South  and  South-west,  being  wholly  consumers 
and  not  pzoduceis  of  these  neocftMuries,  are  the  great  niarket»i  in  vhioh  they  im 
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•old  bjT  the  manTiftictaring  States  of  the  north.  The  yast  yalley  <^  the  Mneii - 
sippi,  gathering  to  itself  year  by  year  the  agricnltoral  capital  of  the  South,  will 
continue  to  aflSrd  a  demand  for  the  coarser  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool  and  iron, 
commensurate  with  its  population  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  The  coastwise 
nayiffation  from  the  city  of  Charleston  to  the  cities  of  the  gulf,  now  affords  a 
speedy  and  safe  communication  with  that  yast  region,  and  railroad  commu- 
nications now  in  progress,  must  soon  place  that  city  in  still  more  advantageous 
connection  with  its  whole  extent  It  must  be  supplied  with  its  implements  of 
husbandry  and  coarse  cotton  and  woolen  foods  for  the  dothing  of  its  slaves. 
If  we  be  but  true  to  ourBelves,  this  trade  wifi  be  a  source  of  boundless  profit  to 
ourselyes.  The  counties  of  Lincoln,  Catawba,  Iredell,  Wilkes,  Ashe,  Birry  and 
Stokes,  abound  in  iron  ore  of  the  purest  qualities,  and  in  largest  quantities.  In 
all  of  them,  by  rude  and  simple  processes,  its  manufacture  has  been  an  objec£  of 
pursuit.  In  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Catawba  it  has  resulted  in  large  for- 
tunes to  individuals,  much  to  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. But  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  been  necessarily  limited  in  its  quantity 
and  precarious  in  its  proffrees,  as  it  has  never  been  designed  for  any  thing  be- 
yond the  circumscribed  circle  of  the  market,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  estanliahments. 
Open  up  a  cheap  and  rapid  communication  with  the  city  of  Charleston,  and 
millions  of  dollars  may  be  employed  where  there  are  now  a  few  thousand.  It 
will  be  converted  at  home  into  the  utensils  and  implements  of  husbandry  and 
be  transported  in  this  form  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  the  increased 
supply,  it  must  be  cheaper  to  the  purchaser  at  home,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
larger  quantity  sold  and  the  speedier  returns  of  sales,  there  must  be  increas- 
ed gain  to  the  manufacturer. 

«  fiat  there  is  another  pursuit  for  which  the  northern  counties  of  Burke,  Cald- 
well, Wilkes,  Ashe,  Surnr  and  Iredell,  are  naturally  adapted,  to  which  the  at- 
tention has  never  been  curected,  and,  so  far  as  your  committee  know,  a  sinele 
experiment  has  not  been  made.  It  is  the  growth  and  manufecture  of  wool  ror 
exportation.  Every  portion  of  the  ITnited  States,  with  a  similar  climate,  unless 
it  be  similarly  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  world,  has  given  attention  to  this 
subject.  It  is  the  obvious  pursuit  of  all  mountain  regions  ;  and,  both  in  foreign 
nations  and  at  home,  every  such  country  has  her  clus  of  shepherds,  who  sub- 
sist by  this  innocent  and  primitive  employment  Thousands  of  acres  of  land, 
well  adapted  for  pasturage,  are  unappropriated  in  the  mountain  regionS|Of  North 
Carolina,  and  require  but  littie  capital  and  enersy  to  i^ply  them  to  tiie  use  for 
which  they  were  mainly  intended.  But,  like  all  cumbrous  articles,  wool  does 
not  bear  our  cosUy  moioa  of  transportation." 

XOBTH  OABOUKA  GOLD  Xma. 

The  editor  of  the  Ashborougfa  (N .  C.)  Herald  has  recently  been  making  a  tour 
in  the  gold  region  of  that  State.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  Parker  mines  in  Stanly 
county,  which  were  discovered  forty  or  fiffy  yean  ago,  and  have  been  worked 
with  various  success  ever  since : 

"  The  gold  is  principally  found  in  the  small  streams  that  flow  through  the 
mineral  region,  or  in  tne  low  lands  adjacent  to  them,  in  a  stratum  three  or  four 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  hills  are  no  doubt  rich,  but  as  yet  their  products 
have  been  small,  no  regular  veins  having  been  discovered.  The  stratum  alluded 
to  is  dug  up  and  washed  in  the  usual  waj,  by  which  process  gold  is  found  in  a 
ffranular  state.  Lumps  of  considerable  size  are  sometimes  found.  In  1694,  on 
ue  lands  of  Mr.  Howell  Parker,  a  lump  of  four  pounds  ten  ounces,  steelyard 
weight,  was  found.  In  1838  two  lumps  were  founa,  one  weighing  three  pounds, 
the  other  one  pound  two  ounces.  Many  large  pieces,  the  weight  of  wtiich  we 
could  not  ascertain,  have  been  found  in  diffBrent  localities.  The  gold  found  in 
these  is  very  pure,  being  worth  97^  cents  per  pennyweight  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  not  workea  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  with  means 
proportioned  to  the  profits  which  they  yield." 

"Qold  Hill,"  in  Rowan  county,  the  editor  describes  as  "  the  prince  of  mines 
in  North  Carolina."  Discovmd  by  Archibald  Honeycutt,  Esq.,  about  seven 
years  ago,  it  has  since  been  the  field  of  extensive  and  profitid>le  operations.  At 
this  place  there  are  three  steam  engines  in  operation,  which,  with  the  machineiy 
thereby  propelled,  originally  cost  not  less  than  $30,000.  These  engines  are 
•eyerally  rated  at  forty,  thirty  and  fifteen  horse  power,  and  grind  from  fif^  to 
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one  handred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  ore  per  daj,  and  consume  from  sixty  to 
eighty  cords  of  wood  per  month.  The  three  companies  at  this  place  have  one 
hundred  and  sixty  laborers  in  their  employ,  whose  wages  range  nom  $5  to  $40 
per  month.  Experienced  English  miners,  who  work  under  groundi  receive  $40 
per  month :  slaves  who  attend  them,  $13. 

6.  THE  SWORD  AND  THE  OLIVE  BRANCH.* 

J.  D.  B.  DiBow— In  the  drll  diffleulUM  with  ICezioo  W6  prooeeded  altogether  wrong.  If  she 
would  not  aeoept  an  embMndor  frt>m  us,  Almonte  haying  left  Washington,  why  try  to  foree  ours 
upon  her  1  If  she  was  willing  to  reoeiTe  a  ocmunissioner  as  to  boundary,  we  oonld  have  met  her 
on  this  ground  by  arraying  Mr.  Slidell  in  plainer  robes.  If  the  American  EzeeatiTe  had  studied 
the  boonds  here  as  dearly  as  he  did  those  of  Oregon,  then  his  opinion  might  not  hare  had  the 
oonoorrenoe  of  the  Senate  and  House.  Calhoun,  Benton  and  Ingersoll,  did  not  believe  that  we  had 
good  olaim  to  the  Bio  Grande.  ButCongi%s8  should  hare  been  asked  to  define  the  boundary,  and 
by  resolution  dedared  its  demands  and  giren  to  the  President  authority,  instructions  and,  ii  need 
be  (Mexico  recusant),  troops  and  money.  Neither  Parades  nor  Polk  possessed  powers  to  make 
war  or  to  declare  war.  Skhrmishes  on  a  frontier,  shedding  of  blood  on  debatable  ground,  do  not 
create  nor  ecmstitnte  war.  The  attack  br  the  Leopard  on  the  Ches^eake  did  not  produce  war, 
owing  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Jeflerson.  The  iuTS^n  of  Schlosser  and  tne  burning  of  the  Caroline 
dU  not  produce  war,  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  Tan  Buren,  Harrison  and  TVler. 

Bv  the  march  ftr<»n  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  without  vaj  resoire  of  our  Congress,  Mr. 
Polk  produced  the  war,  not  declared  by  either  Mexico  or  the  United  States,  the  ftnrmcr  defending 
her  soil,  and  we  insisting  that  war  thus  existed  br  act  of  Mexico,  and  yet  issuing  no  declaration. 
Such  conduct  should  not  be  permitted  under  written  constitutions,  or  an  ambitious  ExecutiTS 
can  always  create  war  by  army  or  nary  movements.  Mr.  Polk  should  have  been  rebuked,  and 
the  war  checked  at  the  outset. 

As  things  proceeded,  the  Congress  admitUng  war  to  exist,  Mr.  Polk  should  have  studied  his 
plansk  New  Mexico  and  California  were  his  ot^ects.  The  fbrmer  was  not  worth  possessing,  and 
the  latter  less  so,  sare  only  some  harbors  on  the  Padflc  He  should  have  called  Gen.  Scott  into 
his  councils  (not  learing  him  to  details  in  old  Marcy's  doset),  and  asked  adrioe.  He  would  hare 
told  him  to  let  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  aid  Texas  to  defend  the  Rio  Grande  frontier.  It  would 
hare  been  defended,  and  not  a  Mexican  would  have  crossed  who  would  not  be  glad  to  get  back 
again.  The  commander-in-chief  would  hare  adrised  one  or  two  lines  of  operation,  or  an  active 
army,  and  one  of  obeerra^n.  If  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  ordered  to  Tampico,  and  San  Louis 
thrmUened  or  attacked.  Point  Isabel  garrisoned,  and  the  nary  watching  the  coast,  no  morement 
could  be  made  upon  Texas  l^  the  Mexicans.  If  Gen.  Scott  could  have  had  placed  at  his  disposal, 
fliteen  or  twenty  thousand  good  troops,  and  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  money.  Vera  Cms  would 
hare  been  seised  at  once,  and  the  onward  march  to  the  dty  of  Mexico  would  have  been  over  a 
jdain  road,  and  the  muscles  of  the  men  not  eren  strained  on  the  march.  Thus  peace  is  conquered 
and  the  bonndarr  fixed.  Mexico  could  not  treat,  under  her  constitution,  as  to  oMsion  of  her  ter- 
ritory ;  but  we  seise  and  she  is  compelled  to  submit  If  any  of  her  territory  was  worth  anything, 
it  would  be  only  such  as  would  conduct  us  to  the  Padlic,  across  the  Isthmus,  by  railroad,  canal, 
CNT  turnpike,  or  highway,  and  we  to  hold  ports  on  both  seas.  San  Francisco  is  what  we  want  (and 
all  that  Gen.  Jackson  cared  for) ;  but  you  can  have,  also,  San  Dieso  and  the  Padfic  Monterey. 
Our  want  was  merely  access  to  China  and  India,  Peru,  Chili,  Ac  This  thing  could  all  hare  been 
effected  in  a  few  months,  without  much  treasure,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  but  few  lives  in 
battle.  But  our  dTil  Chief  saw  proper  to  follow  cabinet  adrioe  from  incompetent  men  (imbecUa), 
and  Gen.  Tsylor,  by  orders  from  Washington,  breaks  up  at  Corpus  Christi  and  marches  west  with 
a  grand  army  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  all  told.  Tne  Mexicans  meet  him  at  the  Sal 
Oolorado,  and  indst  on  his  halt  He  crosses  and  marches  on.  He  captures  Point  Isabel,  in  poe- 
session  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  station  of  a  custom  house  and  some  troops.  If  the  ground  was 
debatable,  this  was  unMBcUoned  by  the  laws  of  nations,  as  much  so  as  if  he  had  captured  Mata- 
moras  on  t^  other  side  of  the  river.  The  Americans  more  on  and  take  post  oppodte  this  town, 
drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  and  tents  pitched  and  works  thrown  up,  and  the  Mexicans  are 
told,  in  reply  to  their  questions,  that  the  Star  Flag  should  float  there  as  long  as  there  was  a  star 
in  the  hearens.  If  this  was  not  declaring  war  (even  by  incompetent  authority),  I  do  not  know 
what  could  be.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clayton,  I  think,  should  have  interfered  soon  as  practicap 
ble,  thou^  they  could  not  arrest  the  mairh  or  the  first  battles  when  they  were  told  of  the  orders. 
They  left  the  administration  to  its  own  course  and  resources,  perhaps  because  64°  4(/  of 
Oregon  threatened  war  with  England.  A  most  wise  administration,  to  hare  two  wars  on  hand 
at  once !  The  dU&culty  first  seUJed  with  England,  on  the  49°  basis,  and  Mexico  would  not  have 
dared  to  beard  us.  She  was  encouraged  with  the  assurance  and  belief  that  the  power  of  England 
would  back  her  in  her  quarrel  with  us. 

Gen.  Taylor  was  ordered  to  take  post  opposite  Matamoras.  One  moment's  reflection  would  hare 
eonrincod  the  President  and  Mr.  Marcy  that  a  fight  must  ensue.  A  few  old  women  practidng 
billingsgate,  a  few  boys  throwing  stones  across  the  river,  and  lead  and  iron  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
low. The  Mexicans  were  underrated ;  even  Gen.  Taylor,  and  Twi{^  and  Worth,  were  led  into 
the  mistake  that  they  would  not  fight.  Why,  they  had  been  fighting  for  forty  years,  and  many 
of  them  lived  upon  tUs  food  1  Mr.  Benton  (to  his  credit  be  it  siK>ken)  Mdd,  in  secret  sesdon,  that 
they  might  be  called  a  warlike  people,  bred  to  arms,  and  that  if  there  were  but  one  Mexican  in 
the  nation,  and  he  not  bigger  than  Tom  Thumb,  that  ho  would  fight  Mr.  Pollc  and  Mr.  Marcy 
should  thus  have  cautioned  and  instructed  Gen.  Taylor,  particularly  as  they  did  not  give  him 
money  enough  for  secret  services.  Henoe,  at  that  time  untutored  and  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
affairs  west  of  the  Rio  Gnnde,  ho  was  led  into  felfle  security.     . 

A  podUon  should  have  been  taken  as  low  down  the  Rio  Grande  as  wood  and  ground  would  al- 
low.    The  navy  should  be  at  hand  with  its  camion  and  boats.    Now,  if  Arista  eroased  the  river. 
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Ui  Ikto  te  eMled.  If  he  sdrsaeM  toward  fh*  Nneoet  or  Saa  Antonio,  tho  Twum  tn  VM^f  ^^ 
him.  If  he  adTmaoes  toward  Pdnt  Isabel,  he  is  too  late:  Taylor  has  croesed  to  the  west,  staMen  % 
maivh  upon  him,  and  Matamoras  is  taken  in  the  rear.  If  pontoons  had  been  supplied  to  Taylor, 
Arista  is  0M>tured  also;  Ibr  the  Tezans  hare  him  in  front  iad  in  flank,  and  the  pontoons  gire  the 
American  General  the  command  of  both  banks  of  the  river.  Indeed,  guarding  the  finds,  whidt 
are  Ibw,  Arista  could  not  escape  by  crossing  to  the  west;  and  by  his  adTandng  to  the  east  ha 
must  perish  by  inches. 

So  much  effected,  Gen.  Ti^lor  Qf  the  plan  of  campaign  had  been  rightly  ordered)  takes  water 
and  seises  upon  Tamploo.  This  should  have  hem  the  ^iUatire,  if  the  war  was  to  continue  after 
the  boundary  was  rindicated.  The  Texans  guard  their  frontier— of  course  efficiently — by  small 
aid  of  their  neighbor  SUtes. 

But  I  thhik  it  would  have  been  more  wise  to  hare  decUned  the  inltiattre,  and  halted  this  sida 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Mexicans  being  repulsed. 

Notwithstanding  what  Ur.  Houston  has  said,  that,  in  the  annexation  of  Texas,  we  took  her  war 
along  with  the  possession,  I  deny  that  the  one  was  the  sequence  ol  the  ottter.  The  Mexieaaa 
could  not  have  carried  the  war  into  Texas,  thou^  they  might  hare  declined  peaoefril  relations. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  act  prudentlv,  acquire  what  buoaged  to  Texas,  and  treat  as  to  the 
boundary  west  No  armed  Ibroe  was  needed,  and  if  any  inrasion  was  apprehended,  a  Ibw  troopa 
of  dragoons  and  a  few  oompudes  of  light  artillery,  intermixed  with  Texan  Tolunteers,  were  quit» 
enough  on  the  borders  of  the  Nueoee.  The  idle  attunpts  to  fl>roe  Mr.  Slidell  upon  Mexico  as  aa 
embassador,  was  making  bad  worse.  Mr.  Slidetl's  communication  that  he  would  not  be  reeeired, 
diould  not  hare  produwd  the  orders  of  march  ibr  Gen.  Taylor.  Parades  had  enough  to  do  at 
home  to  siistain  himself,  and  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  on  suooessftU  ftureign  war. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  act  of  annexing  Texas  was  the  primary  causa  of  the  war.  Odiag^ 
to  Spain  beyond  the  Sabine,  yielding  the  sources  ol  Red  RiTer  and  Arkansas,  by  tiea^  of  181^ 
was  a  more  remote  cause ;  for  we  could  not  code  what  belonged  to  us;  and  a  portion  of  this  eeasioa 
was  clearly  a  part  of  Louisiana,  as  clearly  as  that  Santa  Fe  belonged  to  Spain.  Public  oiriniofk 
never  sanctioned  this  treaty  of  steps  and  curves  and  abandonment  of  the  sources  of  our  great 
rivers,  and  hence  the  uneasiness  and  restlessness  to  get  back  what  was  given  away  by  artftil  and 
unpatriotic  northern  diplomacy.  When,  by  the  unskillAilnoas  of  the  Mexican  President  in  his 
Texan  campaign,  he  and  his  troops  were  captured  and  repelled,  and  Texas  beoune  an  independent 
nation  by  the  admission  of  the  Great  Powers,  she  had  a  right  to  join  our  confederal,  and  we  had 
an  equal  right  to  embrace  her.  The  western  boundary  was  questionable.  Mexico  ooenpied  be- 
yond the  Nueces  the  ground  claimed  by  Coahuila  and  Tamaulipas;  Texas  had  not  conquered  thia 
Kortion,  and  her  proclamation,  by  any  act  of  her  constitution  as  to  State  boundaries,  did  not  give 
er  title ;  for,  though  the  sword  might  have  obtained  the  claim,  a  few  scratches  of  the  pen  oould 
not  give  possession.  This  open  question  between  Mexico  and  us  ffor  now  it  becaate  the  business 
of  the  United  States),  was  a  matter  to  be  arbitrated  by  negotiation,  and  not  by  war.  Our  blun* 
dering  brought  the  war  upon  us :  Ist,  cession  to  Spain ;  2d,  forcing  Slidell  as  embassador,  when  a 
oonuuissioner  would  have  been  received ;  3d,  movement  of  troops,  under  Gen.  Taylor,  to  Corpus 
Qiristi,  and  more  especially  to  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras ;  4th,  bad  and  threatening  poel- 
tk>n  of  our  troops,  and  the  smallness  of  their  number;  6th,  passing  Rio  Grande  and  oecupancy  of 
Matamoras.  If,  after  the  other  four  blunders,  we  had  halted  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  we  oould  have  had  peace  by  paying  for  territory  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  it  would  have 
been  graceful  to  have  done  so.  It  would  have  been  more  graceful  to  have  left  the  desert  as  neu> 
tral  ground.  The  boundary  would  have  been  better  and  a  good  boundary  is  better  than  title  to 
a  poor  region  and  one-half  of  a  stream  not  worth  having.  Mexicans  and  Americans,  on  opposite 
aideit  of  tne  Rio  Grande,  would  always  be  engagt^  in  quarrels.  Fugitive  slaves  would  produce 
these,  in  despite  of  honest  efforts  on  both  qidos.  Southern  planters  would  be  compelled,  from  ftv- 
quent  losses  of  movable  property,  to  decamp  from  such  a  streiun,  and  northern  people  reject  the 
territory.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  my  opinion,  with  his  far-seeing  eye,  beheld  the  truth  ot  tUs  matter 
lonff  ago,  and  at  a  gruat  distance. 

Had  our  fi^eral  iSxocutive  settled  with  England  as  to  Oregon,  before  Gen.  Taylor  was  ordered 
to  march  forward,  there  would  have  boon  no  war.  Mexico  believed  lierself  strongly  backed,  or 
•he  would  not  have  advanced  in  hostile  array.  This  may  be  called  the  sixth  canae  of  the  war; 
and  there  is  stUl  a  seventh :  Gonj^ss  should  not  have  admitted,  by  resolution,  that  war  existed 
by  act  of  Mexico.  Arista  committed  hostilities,  for  be  seemed  threatened.  The  orders  of  President 
Parades  might  produce  fighting,  but  he  oould  not  declare  war.  Oongress  should,  therefore,  have  rc' 
quired  the  Kxecutive  to  repel  the  enemy  beyond  the  Kio  Grande,  and  to  take  strong  posts  on  the 
•astern  side  of  the  river.  The  boundary  would  have  been  settled,  and  peace  followed.  Oar 
Congress  should  have  so  acted  as  to  refUse  to  allow  to  oar  Executive  the  power  of  producing  war. 
This  conduct  would  have  been  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  tbeoiy  of  our  constitution,  whieh 
rtpwdiatts  the  one  man  power,  and  confides  the  welfkre  of  the  republic  to  the  repreeentatives  of 
the  sovereign  people  and  the  federal  State*.  Whigs  and  democrats  in  Congress  assemUed  (to  saj 
nothiug  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  his  blunders  and  self-will),  are  equally  blamable  for  the  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  this  war. 

In  the  spring  of  1M4  Gen.  Taylor  Ls  placed  in  command  of  an  army  of  observation  near  the  Sa* 
bine,  pending  the  Texas  negotiation.  In  June,  1846,  Sloot,  in  the  Padflc,  receives  instructions, 
looking  to  a  state  of  bostilitie«.  On  the  23d  of  July,  1846,  Gen.  Taylor  sails  tnm  New  Orleans  for 
Aransas  Bay.  On  the  3d  of  AugU(<t  he  lands  at  St.  Joseph's  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Noa- 
ees.  Ue  encamps  and  winters  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  claimed  by  Tamaulipas.  In  Novan^ 
her,  1S46,  Fremont,  in  California,  receives  iustructious.  On  the  I3th  of  Januarv,  1S4<S,  Mr.  Many 
orders  forward  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Gen.  Taylor  marches  on  the  11th  of  Maroh* 
Now  here  was  time  enough  for  an  inquisitive  Congress  to  find  out,  by  resolutioa,  what  was  going 
•n;  and,  the  orders  being  produced*  all  forward  movement  is  prevented.  Had  the  whigs  (who 
style  themselves  the  consenativt  party,  ^^  who  had  the  strength)  motod  la  cheek,  the  war«astla 
eeuid  not  have  marched.  H. 
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From  the  amiual  leport  of  Jamas  L.  Ridg^fy,  Escl,  Recording  and  Corres- 
pondiag'Secretaiy  of  toe  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  iTnited  States,  showing  the  onward  progress  of  the  Ocdef  id  the  United 
States :        ' .  '  * 


'  Lodni.  9o.  of  l/idgM. 

Maiylftnd, v    M 

HaflMdlOMtta,  .«..«^....  130  ' 
>few^yor)c,...., ,...  216     • 

- Pexuu^lTftiiiai .'..  363 

District  of  Oolumbia......    13 

Delawartt, *...    21 

Ohio, 138 

Loalsiluiftf ...f^....*     23 

Notr  Jersey, 9a 

Kentucky, 56  * 

virgin!*,.....- :..^..    7T 

Indiana, 66> 

adlMlMlppi,. . .« ..'36- 

Miflflovri, «.    40 

nUnota, Ui, 

Connecticut,  ,.•......»..    68 

^ennesaeo, '.,,.    St) 

'Texas, «...      4 

South  Carolina...... ,  18 

Alabaina, .'....    32 

North  Carolina, 26 

Goor^ta,... 32 

Madne,  ..................     68 

Rhode  Island, 13 

N6W  Hampshire, 29 

Michigan, ^3 

Wisconsin, 36* 

Vermont,.. »....!     .. 

Iowa, *.' 21 

-Arkansas,.... ,-.      4 

Florida, ,.      5 

Orugon,' 1 

Honolulu,...* 1 

California, ;.     1 

Minosota, j. ......      1 


* 

IleTtiiMor  rab. 

CMMhoUt^ 

IbltiafinM. 

$65,682  if 

MemUn 

1,601 

'8,60S 

762  ' 

51,760  46 

11,881 

2,786 

160,706  26 

22,872 

2,'20l 

.  172,757  18 

33,268 

116 

6,971  91 

1,218 

.339 

12,3fi3  29 

1.447 

1,7^2 

06,116  30 

9,646 

431 

28,538  40 

1,^ 

1,204 

.46,586  29 

7438 

663 

26,870  78 

2,921 

i,m 

,    81,207  09 

4,896 

662 

81,202  78 
J8;070  37 

2,856 

•386 

1,448 

579 

21,43713 

1,9;J2 

841. 

18,529  28 

2,518 

^9 

•'  32,550  61 

'  6.945^ 

663 

21,843  05 
2^837  62  . 

2,205? 

18 

139' 

334 

15,290  21 

1.602 

328 

14,201  12 

1,371 

240 

T.ti73  17 

.    9ri5 

453 

10,7 :«  04 

1.9U 

624 

22,229  10 

fi.S86 
l,;i37 

94 

318 

6v'346  06 

2.4W0 

610 

16.849  33 

2,743 

634_ 

ai.l3«  31     . 

•1,665- 

361 

'7,'wV  5*7 

744^ 

.     43 

1,C82  08 

144 

17 

1,36517 

.91 

^  t  • 

tf ..i .  .t« 

•  *  • 

^... «... 

*  •  » 

»...••.. 

.  .k.V 

cnRriivvad. 
1,865 
1,«1B. 
,%376 
6,557 
27 

199 
1,260 

193 
1,617  ' 

803     . 

•  ■  • 

.  191 
■  229i 
197 
843 
146 
9 
121 
126 
106 
103 
6(4 
222 
291 
354 


46 


* . . 


•  »' 


Rttitf. 

|f«,984  73 

£1,914  41 

73,332  M 

83,043  97 

411,84173 

2,378  60 
22,6766$ 

8,115  00 
16,767  11 
14,260  83 
ll/)0&88 


4,712  21 
6,00190 
3,07195 

14,024  44 

4,372  68 

.668  50 

6,461  74 

-3,40603 
1,463  01 
d,U5  28 

10,880  38 . 
4,080  21 
5,249  98 
3,889  32 
1,027  31 


471  7»' 
1206 

'  •  >,713       23,350      $380,889  3S       138,401       19,035       868,943  95 

Tlie  cohimn  in  the  above  table  which  gives  the  total  amount  of  relief  afforded 
by  each  State  during  the  year,  showing:  a  grand  total  of  $363,943  96,  is  compris- 
ed of  $272,184  50  paid  for  the  relief  of  19,(»36  distressed  brethren,  $33^92  33 
"paid  for  t^  relief  of  1 ,687  .widowed  families  of  deceased  brethren)  $6,732  25  for  the 
education  of  orphans  of  deceased  brethren,  and  $51,636^  for  the  burial  of  1,163 
deceased  brethren,  who  had'  died  duriug  ihc  curren]>  year. 

S.  LEAD  ORE  IK  MARION  COFNTY,  ARKA^*SAS. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  has  the  followihg  account  of  lead  lands  in  that  State : 
**  We  hope  the  success  which  has  attended  the  exploration  for  minerals  in  tfi'e 
Vicinity  of  this  city,  will  induce  the  people  of  our  State,  and  particularly  of  the 
North  and  West,  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  every  locality  where  indi- 
cations of  mineral  of  any  kind  are  to  be  found. ,  In  Marion  county  there  are  gr^  • 
inducements  for  capitalists  and  miners  to  commence  operations.  The  mineral 
lands  in  that  county  were  for  a  long  time  reserved  from  sale,  but  they  are  now 
in  the  market,  and  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  as  good  leaa  mines'  ad 
any  in  the  State  maybe  obtained  at  $1  25  per  ncrc.  According  to  the  field  notep 
of  the'^Htreys  now  on  file  in  the  Siirveyor  General's  office,  at  this  citv,  two 
townships,  lyin^  only  from  three  to  six  miles  from  fiatboat  navigation,  on  White 
River,  are  ricfe  m  leaid  ore.  Before  these  lands  were  in  market  they  were  visited 
by  an  experienced  miner,  who  pronounced  the  ore  pure  galena.  From  the  ex- 
amination made  at  that  time,  it  is  thought  there  is  an  abundance  of  lead  in  that 
region.  We  hope  that  the  locality  of  which  we  Hpeak  ^nll  not  be  permitted  to 
lie  unappropriated  much  longer.  Mine^  like  these,  which  promise  to  reward  in- 
dividual enterprise  so  liberally,  ought  tioi  to  be  overlooked.  If  this  item  should 
reach  the  eye  of  any  capitalist  abroad,  who  is  disposed  to  go  into  an  entefprise 
of  thia'Bort,  we  commend  the  subject  to  his  attention.    There  k  yet  time  for 
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Borne  sitch  a  person  to  come  here  and  secure  a  dozes  fbrtanes  in  the  mineral 
lands  of  Marion  and  Caroll  counties.  These  lands  haye  been  in  the  maricet  for 
more  than  a  year,  but  as  nobody  in  Arkansas  seems  disposed  to  take  them  up, 
we  Uiink  they  are  now  fair  game  for  any  one  who  may  oooOse  to  enter  them. 

;  9.  RAILROAD  MEETINGS  IK. NEW  ORLEAKa 

ino^mfG  OF  THE  geHxeal  qoukcil. 

The  special  committee,  to  whom  was  -referred  a  letter,  from  the  Mayor  of  Mem- 
phis inviting  delegates  from  New  Orleans  to  the  great  railroad  convention  to  be 
held  at  ^at  place,  submitted  the  foUowitig  resolutions : 

JUimilvei,  TIi4t  wo  ngaxd  it  as  of  the  utmost  importanoe  to  the  vlU>Ie  Unioiif  tli^ta  speedy  end 
nta  way  of  tmnsit  for  paoongere  a»d  tnurcliandne  he  established  hetween  the  Atlantic  lutd  Fa> 
eiflo  ooeuM,  and  that  wo  approve  the  pnuect  of  a  railroad  across  our  own  country  to  the  Pacific^ 
haring  for  its  eastern  termuiui  si^ch  point  or  place  as  teay  be  found  to  be  most  practicable  and 
adrfaiable;  and  we  inTite.  in  its  behalf^  the  &vorabl«  oomddcrationn^  fbe  General  Qn^nrtuaeot, 
and  of  Oie  States  of  thia  Unifrn,  and  of  indiridual^. 

KHobeedy  That,  considering  the  lon^l^  of  time  reqiUred  fbr  th«  coinpletic^  of  sooh  a  nad,  that 
the  exigendes  of  trade  and  commerce  demand  a  prcjwnt  tr&usit  way  of  easier  oonstruction,  wbkh 
may  be  put  in  operation  within  a  short  period  of  time;  that  the  route  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehth 
auMpec Is  much  nearer  to  the  United  States  territory,' ou  \M,Vix  weans,  than  the  way  now  punned 
\fy  CJhagres  and  Panama,  or  the  one  prqjectod  over  the  -river  San  Juan  and  Lake  Ntoangu!a ;  wo 
request  our  delegates  to  the  Hcu\phis  eonvendon,  tD  recommend  to  that  body  the  route  across  tba 
'  isthmus  of  Ttehuantepec  as  a  present  medium  of  commuBlcaUon,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Parille 
oceans,  and  the  most  expeditious  and  che^>e8t;  and  thai  fbey  endeavor  to  obtain  <he  aid  and 
union  of  the  members '<^f  that  convention,  in  earrjing  into  edectthe  pnject  for  the  inuaediate 
ooQstructldn  o^  a  railroad  acrosrt  the  IsCbrmus  of  Tehuantepec    ' 

IU$otved^  That  the  following  gentlemen  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  delegitc^  on  the  part 
oi  ttie  dty  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  contention  to  be  held  at  Memphis  on  the  23d  inst. : 

Madivsxl  Wbitk,  M.  U.  Cob£n,  Auz.  Walkir,  Major  Cauv, 

Wx.  A.  £ufORS,  J.  IX  B.  DsBow,         JoB5  M.  Bkx,  e.  O.  Fokshat. 

■  .Seloieed^  That  a  emniinnloatioA  across  the  bontinont,of  Ameilcar  either  by  shlp-eanal  or  bgr 
railroad,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  if  an  otuect  of  the  highest  political  and  cott- 
me^al  importance  to  the  gdvennne^t  and  people  of -the  Bnited  States,  necessary  to  bind  tQgctfaor 
the  different  parts  of  our  territoiy,  and  enable  all  our  citisens  to  partldpate  in  and  be.proteded 
by  the  federal  goTomaeut ;  and  in  the  highest  degt^  calculated  to  derulopour  resources,  extend 
our  codUneroe,  inorcsfie  the  wealth  and  power  of  uie  cpuntiy,  and  add  to  the  phwperity  end  hap- 
piness of  tiic  people. 

Retcivtdy  That  we  are  in  flavor  Of  thq  construction  nf  a  railroad  to  the  Padfie  entSrelv  w4thin 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  i^  upon  examination  and  surv^,  sudi  road  shall  be  aaeei^ 

■  tained  to  be  practicable;  and  that  we  w^ll  heartily  aid,  so  fiir  as  our  efforts  may  avail,  in  the  sin>* 
port  and  prosecution  of  such  an  undertaking;,  wfaAtever  nuyr  be  the  route  which  shall  be  llnsilfy 
determined  upon.  '  >        . 

BuoLwd,  That  whilfe  we  are  anxious  io  witneSa  the  completion  of  so  great  a  national  woric,  ws 
cannot  shut  onx  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  many  y^aramust  'elapse  b«for^  so  desirable  an  end  can  be 
attained,  and  that  in  the  moan  time  some  other  mode  of  rapid  communication  witk  our  territories 
on  tlM  Pacific,  is  essential  to  the  sa&ty  and  well-bdng  of  the  oountzyt  an4  would  iousediately  add 
to  its  oommcrciid  greatnesd. 

SfitUcedx  That,  in  our' opinion,  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  Is  the  cheaaest, 
speediest  and  best  moans  of.obt^ning,  at  once,  oluects  of  such  importance,  and  that  the  pet^jfle  (tf 
Hew  Oorleans  and  Louisiana  ought  to  and  will  aid  in  its  construction  wilhaut  delay. 

Retolvtd^  That  the  delegates  from  this -State  to  the  Memphis  conrention,  be  requested  to  brtng 

this  sul^ect  before  that  body,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  its  concurrence  with  us  in  behalf  of  the 

T^uantepec  railroad*  as  a  present  measure  benefldal  to  all,  and  as  a  most  powerfhl  aid,  by  d»> 

monstratjng  the  great  advantages  of  rapid  communication,  in  fUtthering  the  great  work  in  fkror 

'af  wbidi  ttw  convention  is  convoked. 

Rudvtdf  That  a  permanent  committee  of  twenty  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  addraa 
to  the  President,  aiding  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  if  practicable,  wjth  tiie  gorenunent  of 
Mexico,, permitting  of  the  free  transportation  of  the  mails,  troops  and  military  stores  of  the  gov> 
•itiment,  and  of  the  goods  and  mercnandiso  of  thq  dtixens  of  the  United  States,  across  the  isthnras 
of  Tehuantepec;  a  memorial  to  Congress  for  the  passage  of  a  law  directing  the  Postmaster  Oea> 
eral  and  Secretary  ef  War  to  make  yearly  contracts  for  the  tranmortatlon  of  the  mails,  troops  and 
military  stores,  from  the  Atlantic  to' ^e  P-adfic  ports  of  the  United  States,  giving  preference  al- 
ways to  the  shortest  route  where  the  price  is  the  same;  and  an  address  to  th«  Cbngreas  and  peoplt 
of  the  United  States  on  the  advantages  of  Immediateiy  constructing  a  railroad  at  Tehuantepec^ 
and  generally  to  fiirther  the  oi^oct  which  this  meeting  has  in  view. 

Besalvfdf  "Hiat,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  an  oqpct  so  vitally  oonooming  the  interests  of 
ttie  dty  pf  New  Orleans, deserves  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  sereralniunidpaUties  <tf 
New  Orleans;  that,  with  this  view^  Our  senators  and  repnsentatltes  he  respectfully  invited  to 
nrge,  at  the  i4)proaching  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  passage  of  a  law  autheriidng  the  councils 
to  Tend  their  aid^  both  in  the  preliminary  examinations  and  m  the  subsequent  execution  of  tha 
proposed  works,  in  sndinifuiner  and  to  such  extent  as  shall  to  said  coundls  appear  expedient  and 
proper. 

jBesoiced,  Thai  tba  pennaiM&t  oomnittea  be  raquetited  to  foUoit  ambacriptloos,  ftr  tba  pwpoaa 
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of  defraytng  th«  expefiMS  df  prlnthiir}  pnUlahlni^  mk^  «m  obtaDiiag  of  all  nteenarylnlbrriiatkm 
ft>r  the  nirauraikoe  of  Um  •oteffalse. 

DELEGATION  HSEtlNO. 

Meeting  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  his  excellency,  the  Governor  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  attend  the  Memphis  convention. 

Mr.  DeBow  offered  the  follotring  resolutions,  which  he  defended  at  length, 

and  which  were  carried  after  some  debate  ;       • 

'  Be$ab>edt  Thai  the  intelrestfl  of  Loaistana  an  deoply  fnTolved  ia  the  moremanta  now  hi  pro^rea 
in  regard  to  a  ooiyMctionf  by  railroad,  between  the  Athmtic  and  PacfQc  Oceana,  and  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  tnlbrmation,  the  route  by  the  Rio  Qila  and  Paso  del  Norte,  whateTer  its  eaaterm 
terminus,  will  reooive  the  support  of  the  Louisiana  delation. 

Huolvedj  That  as  voaxxj  of  us  ai  are  able  will  attend  the  sitting  of  the  Memphis  ocmrention;  on 
the  23d  October,  and  trust  that  our  absent  ooUeagues  will  malce  the  same  effort. . 

RetoUeedf  That  all  such  delegates  as  may  determina  to  attend,  be  rsqnested  to  loaire  ther  names, 
«r  send  them  by  letter,  to  the  office  of  M.  M.  Cohen,  Esq.,  by  the  15th  October,  and  meet  with  us 
in  New  Orleans  on  or  beibre  that  date,  preparatory  to  our  departure  on  the  17  th. 

Mr.  Benjamin  offered  the  following :       '  . '  - 

JSeackeedt  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  members  of  this  delegation  to  bring  to  the  i^tice  of  tha. 
Memphis  oonrention,  the  groat  adrantages  of  establishing  it  communication  across  the  isthmus 
«f  Tehnantepee,  and  to  endearor  to  secure  the  sanction  and  cooperation  (tf  the  body  in  any  en- 
terprise ibr  that  purpose,  which  may  be  found  practiq»bie. 

This  Was  unanimously  adopted.  .  *      -      ^ 

10.  RAILROAD  COlSfVENTION  AT  ST.  LOtHS. 

We  have  only  space  now  to  present  th'e  resolutions  adopted  by  this  body  oh 
the  1 8th  October  last,  but  shall,  before  long,  present  tho  full  proceedings^  etc. 

RetfAned,  That,  In  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Goremment  to 
proride,  at  an  early  period,  for  the  construction  of  a  (ientral  national  railroad  from  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Padfto  ooiSan. 

Eetdlcedy  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  a  grand  trunk  ndlroad,  with  branches  to  St* 
Louis,  Memphis  and  Chicago,  would  be  sUoh  a  penthJ  and  national  one. 

JRetolved,  That  a  committM  be  appointed  to  oommunieate  io  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Mem- 
phis, the  foregoing  resol^ftlona,  and  to  request  the  concurrence  of  said  convention  thereiUr 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Loughborough,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  pass^  unanimously :       '       *     >  . 

iUtUvedj  That  when  thia  convention  adjfmms,  it  will  adjourn  to  reassemble  in  the  d^  of  PUl- 
adelphia,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  next;  that  we  hereby  invite  our  brethren  who-wiU  assem- 
ble at  the  dty  of  Memphis  on  Monday  next,  to  adopt  a  similar  rraolution,  and  that  the  eommittee 
npon  an  .address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  be  hereby  instructed  to  appeal  to  every  8tat^ 
county,  cHy  and  town,  of  the  whole  glorious  9onfed<'racyf  to  send  up  a  delegation  to  give  expre»> 
don  to  the  will  of  the  American  people. 

11.  THE  MEMPHIS  CONVENTION. 

In  Our  next  we  hope  to  present -full  and  interesting  particulars  in  Tegard  to 
this  importailt  convention;  Neither  space  nor  time  admit  of  more  than  a  brief 
reference :  " 

BXSOLUtlQNS  ADOPTED. 

Seaolvedy  That  It  is  the  <^inion  of  this  convention  that  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  flcneral  Oovom* 
ment  to  provide,  at  an  early  period,  for  the  contraction  of  a  national  raDToad  from  the  Miasisudp* 
pi  river  to  the  Padflc  ocean. 

BeMoed,  That  to  Ikdlitate  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Oeneral  Government  to  constitute  ui  effidcnt  and  competent  corps  of  en^ 
gineers  to  malte  complete  explcwations  and  surveys  of  nil  the  routes  that  have  bean  tiMki^^j^^  bj 
public  (pinion,  ns  proper  for  the  ilne  of  this  toad. 

Besolvedy  That  after  the  proper  surveys  shall  have  been  completed,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
convention,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  locale  the  line  of  the  road ;  and,  Ita 
making  tl>e  location,  tM<U  route  should  bo  selected  which  is  easiest  of  access,  beet  caiculated  to 
•ubsorve  the  purposes  of  national  defense,  most  convenient  to  the^eople  ol^  and  (as  ikr  as  practi- 
cable) central  to,  the  United  States,  and  upon  which  a  railroad  can  be  donstructed  On  the  chei^ 
est  and  best  terms. 

JResolved^  That,  to  oarty  into  effect  the  ol^ect  of  the  first  rosotntion,  in  the  opinion  of  this  con- 
vantion,  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  constitute  a  legitimate  and,  proper  ftind. 
-  JUtoivedi  That}  after  the  construction  of  the  national  railway  trunk  from  the  Mississippi  river 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convpntion,  it  is  the  duty  of  Conoressto  aidi  fay  the  ap* 
propriation  of  the  national  domain,  in  the  construction  of  such  branch  railroads  as  will  best  con- 
nect it  with  the  northern  lakes  and  the  neat  thoroughfitres  leading  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  mad 
with  such  other  points  on  the  Mississippi  river  as  wiil  connect  it  with  the  lines  of  improvement 
completed  or  in  the  course  of  construction ;  and  also  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  branches  frtm 
the  main  trunk  to  auitable  points  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  either  east  or  wes(  of  the  Mississippi 
liver. 
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lUtohedt'ThMit  Sm  tb«  opinkm  <tf  ttiis  vmnrnVkm,  It  Ib  tlie  dMijr  of  Um  ^encnl  Oorerateent  to 
proTldey  under  liberal  conditioiM,  Ibr  a  eotinoetion  betveen  the  main  trank  of  this  Batfonal  nOr^ 
road  ajQd  all  nJlroods  now  made,  or  which  maj  hereaOer  be  constructed  by.  the  authori^  of  the 
aeveral^Stato^  and  territoriee  of  the  Union. 

Remittd^  That  ae  an  important  means,  a  neeemalry  preliminary  to  the  oonBtmotion  of  a  raH- 
road,  tt  is  the  flrst  duty  of  Con^^iress  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  establishment  of  mttt- 
tary  posts  ftora  the  Western  confines  of  oar  western  States,  along  the  southern  boundaries  of  our 
rroubllc  and  our  Indian  frontier,  to  Vb»  Padfie  ocean ;  that  these  posts  should  be  established  in 
all  proper  places,  not  Cu-  distant  m»n  each  other,  and  that  cirUlced  and  productlre  settlements 
should  be .  enoouraKed  around  them,  by  sales  and  the  grant  of  pre-emption  rights  of  the  publSe 
lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  by  su^h  other  encouragement  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  so  tha( 
by  these  means  ample  oppoftunitves  may  be  afforded  to  our  engineers  for  the  immediate  surtey 
and  reconnoisaooo  of  our  possessions  lying  between  our  western  and  southern  States  and  the  P^ 
cific  ocean;  and  eo,  also,  that  by  these  means  safb,  practieal  roads,  one  or  more,  with  fiM^ilties  of 
travel,  may  be  immediately  formed  for  our  dtiscns,  and  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  mo- 
nitions of  war,  etc.,  across  our  own  territories,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores,  and  in  order 
that  our  government  may  falfill  its  recent  treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico. 

Rt$olr>«iy  That  while  the  oonUmpIated  railroad  across  the  continent  la  being  constructed,  a 
present  communication  between  the  States  of  this  Union  alid  the  AmeHcan  and  Asiatic^  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  is  of  Tast  importance  to  erexy  portion  of  this  country ;  that  such  oommunkatkm. 
can  be  obtained  by  shlp^aoal  or  raHroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc,  Nicaragua,  or  Pansp 
ma,  or  across  them  all ;  which  railroads  or  canals  may  be  constructed  hy  priTate  enterprise ;  and 
this  convention,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Undertaking  and  coxnpletion  of  such  works,  recommend 
the  passage  of  a  law,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  directhig  the  Postmaster  General, 
Secivtary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  make  annual  contracts  for  the  transportatkia  d 
the  mails,  troops  and  milituy  aod  naval  stores  of  the  government,  flrom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paoillo 
pesls  of  the<»untry,  by  the  shoitcst,  speediest  and  clH*ape8t  route. 

Resolved^  That,  in  the  event  of  the  appropriatioii  by  Congress  of  a  considerable  portion,  of  the 

Eblic  lands,  or  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof,  to  the  construction  of  a  railNad  from  the 
ssissippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  liberal  appropriations  of  the  public  lands  lying  within 
the  limits  of  the  respective  Statas,  should  ba  miade  to  aid  them  in  tftt  construetion  of  thd^  works 
of  internal  improvement. 
BuUvedy  Tbi^  ta  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  Ibel  warranted  in  recommending  to  the 

articular  attention  of  the  General  Government  for  examhiation,,  as  possessing  special  advantages, 
fr^  route  oonmehdng  at  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  srosring  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  nm- 
ning  along  the  Gila  river,  or  near  it,  .hi  a  direction  to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  and  thence  across  the 
State  of  Texas  to  Its  north-eastern  boundary,  between  8^  and  33°  of  north  latitude,  teiminatinK 
at  some  point  on  the  Mississippi  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  aad  the  mouth  of  Red 
River. 

Xetohedy  That  a  special  committee  <tf  seven  be  oppointed  hy  the  President  of  the  convention,  to 
collect  and  publish  infomiation,  to  prepare  a  momcnial  to  the  Congress,  and  an  address  to  the 
people,  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  sutdoct  qf  increasing  the  facimies  of  intercourse  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  such  ether  matters  as  shall  be  embraced  in  the  resolutions  of 
this  convention. 

Committee  of  seren^  appointed  by  the  president  to  memprialize  Congress,  <fcc.: 

J.  D.  B.  IkxBow,  of  Louisiana.  J.  R.  Strotbir,  of  Mittouri. 

Absolox  Fowujt,  of  Arkansas.  J.  P.  O.  MirrAO,  of  South  Carolina. 

JaMSs  C  Jokks^  of  Tanneaaoe.  C  C  Mpxs,  of  Texas. 

O.  B.  TotOEB,  of  Mississippi. 


PROGEESS  OF  OUR  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  CITIES. 

1.  TRADE  STATISTICS  OF  CINCINNATI,  1849. 

[Havuto,  In  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  frimished  frill  statistical  details  of  New  Orleana, 
and  in  a  previous  number  of  St.  Louis,  we  come  now  to  the  remaining  great-  atid  growing  dty  of 
the  West,  Cincinnati.  There  can  be  no  higher  authority  for  our  fiM;ts  and  fl^rnrcs  tlian  the  Oti»- 
cinnaU  t^rici  OtarpU^  Cbmmarddl  hUdHgenoar  and  Merchants  TranterijpL — Ed.] 

WHEAT  CROP  OF  WEST,  180. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  wheat  cix>p  of  Ohio  was  ex» 
tensively  injured  by  the  rust;  and  no  person,  well  informed  on  the  subject, 
estimates  the  present  crop  at  over  one-liuf  an  average  yield  :  while  sonie  thifak 
it  will  not  exceed  one-third  of  a  AiU  average  crop.  The  description  of  thia 
year's  production  is,  generally,  very  inferior;  so  that  we  lose  greatly  in  quality^ 
as  well  as  in  quantity.  It  has  been  supposed,  by  many,  that  this  deficiency  wUI 
necessarily  enhance  the  value  of  flour ;  but  there  are  many  things  connected 
with  this  trade,  that  will  tend  to  keep  prices  in  check;  and,  unless  some  unfore- 
seen event  should  take  place,  prices  can  hardly  rule  higher  than  during  the  past 
year«     While  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  the  western  portions  of  Pennsylvania. 
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New  Totk, 16,000,000 

Virginia, 12,000,000 

Indiana, 7,000,000 

Ifaiylaad, 6,000,000 


and  yirginia  hare  shared  with  as  in  the  loss  of  their  wheat  crop,  east  of  the 
mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  crop  is  a  fall  avera^ 
one,  and  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Upper  Canada,  it  is  better.    The  princi- 

fal  wheat-growing  States,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Commissioner  of 
stents,  are  as  follows : 

Oldo  (barrelB), 20,000,000 

PennsjlTania, 16,000,000 

BCiohiian, 10,000,000 

lllinoiB, 6,000,000 

Here  we  have  eiffht  States  producing  ninety  million  of  bushels,  one-half  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  surplus.  Supposing  there  is  a  deficiency  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  ana  Virginia,  of  twenty  million  of  bushels,  it  reduces  the  surplus  in 
the  ei^ht  States  to  twenty-five  million ;  but,  taking  into  account  the  amount  of 
old  wheat  on  hand,  and  the  increase  in  some  of  the  States  named,  the  probabil- 
ity is,  that  the  deficiency  is  supplied.  We  must,  also,  take  into  consideration 
the  fact,  that  England  is  likely  to  import  largely  ffom  continental  ports,  during 
the  coming  season,  and,  with  a  food  narvest  herself,  she  will  need  less  from  the 
United  States  than  we  furnished  during  the  past  year.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, IS,  that  prices  will  not  rule  high;  and  Ohio  must,  consequently,  lose  heavily 
by  the  failure  of  this  important  crop.  This  loss  will,  however,  be,  to  a  consia- 
erable  extent,  made  up  by  an  increase  in  the  crop  of  com ;  the  yield  of  which, 
it  is  said,  will  be  larger  than  ever  before.  Of  this  grain,  we  shall,  doubtless, 
continue  to  ship,  largely,  to  Europe ;  and  the  vast  improvements  in  the  manner 
of  manufactunng  it  mto  meal,  in  this  country,  together  with  the  failure  of  the 
wheat  crop,  for  which  it  is  a  valuable  substitute,  will  induce  a  greatly  increased 
consumption  at  home.  The  crops  of  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes,  are,  we 
believe,  generally  good. 

BUGS. 

Our  information  in  relation  to  the  number  of  hofi;s  that,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  ready  for  the  block,  this  season,  warrants  the  belief,  that  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  and  probably  in  Indiana  and  other  western  States,  a  very  consider- 
able increase  will  be  shown.  This  fact,  together  with  the  result  of  last  year's 
operations,  the  comparatively  low  prices  now  current  for  provisions,  and  the 
heavy  stocks  of  pora  and  lard  that  go  over  to  the  next  season,  will  keep  prices 
in  check ;  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  market  will  open  at  be- 
tween $2.50  and  $3.00  per  llM)  weight  In  order  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
to  induce  dealers  to  pay  anything  over  the  prices  named  for  hogs,  we  here  give 
a  statement,  showing  the  relative  value  of  the  several  products,  to  that  of  the 
hog.  It  was  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  in 
the  packing  business : 


(3.00  ^  100  weight,  net  for  bogi,  would  be  equal  to~ 

rfor  green  rtdee,  4}AtoT  baoon  sides ; 
**       **     hams,  5.67  for  baoon  bamt; 
^    «       **    shoulders,  3.03  for  baoon  Bb< 
laid;  $6.50  for  rump  pork. 


*-^  —     Buuiuuerv,  omo  lur  uaoou  sbouldeti  { 

b]Z    **    laid;  $6.50  for  rump  pork. 
$3JM)  ^  100  weight  net  for  hogs,  would  bo  equal  Uh-^ 
4    for  green  sides,  bM  for  baoon  hams; 
6     **      **     hams,  6^  for  bacon  hams; 
8     **     «     shouldnrs,  3.91  for  baoon  shoulden; 
^  **    lard;  $0.60  for  rump  pork. 

FOB  mas  POEK. 

Hogs  cost  M.0O— 200  green  tides,  at  3^, $7.00 

Ooet  of  packing, 2.00 

Hogs  cost  $3.60— 900  green  sides  at  40., $8.00 

Cost  of  packing, 2.00 


$9.00 


$10.00 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  current  prices  for  provisions  would  barely 
justify  $3.00  for  hogs ;  and  if  more  is  paid,  it  must  be  with  a  view  to  a  future 
improvement  in  the  value  of  the  products. 


LABD  AND  FBOVISIOirS. 


We  shall  now  brine  this  subject  to  a  close  by  noticing,  very  briefly,  a  few 
facta  connected  with  uie  imports  and  exports  at  this  port.    The  deficiency  in 
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the  exports  of  lard  is  y&rj  great— so  mncli  so,  that  the  aceoraej  of  our  tables 
has  been  called  into  question.  But,  while  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  our 
figures  are  tlrietiy  correct,  we  believe  they  approximate  very  nearly  to  the 
truth.  The  d^piency  in  tiie  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  to  August  11,  was  onlj 
69,469  kegs,  beings  229,418  kegs  less  than  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  from  this 
port.  According  to  our  statement,  there  must  have  been  an  increase  in  the 
shipments  of  lard  from  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  riyers,  Ac.,  and 
We  think  this  is  very  evident,  from  the  fact  that  at  New  Orleans  there  is  an  in- 
crease, in  the  receipts  of  barrel  pork,  of  194,850  barrels,  while  the  shipments 
from  this  port  show  a  deficiency  of  9,694  barrels.  There  must,  th^^ore,  have 
been  an  increase  in  the  recemts,  from  other  places  in  the  West  besides  Cincin- 
nati, of  204^14  barr^,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  these  places 
there  was  a  proportionate  increase  in  lard. 

Th^  deficiency  of  bulk  meat,  is  accounted  for  by  the  laroe  amount  packed  in 
boxes  for  Uie  English  market.  There  were  received  at  New  Orleans,  up  to 
August  11, 18,279  boxes,  which  is  equal  to  9,139,800  pounds. 

The  facts  we  have  thus  collated,  show  how  rapidly  the  provision  trade  has 
been  extended ;  the  immense  quantitjr  tlie  West  is  capable  of,  and  likely  to  pro- 
duce, and  the  importanc^of  establishing  a  permanent  market  abroad,  that  the 
demand  may  be  commensurate  with  the  supplies. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  tne  stock ;  of  lard,  it  is  believed  not 
to  be  small,  out  of  other  descriptions  it  is  light. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  monthly  statement  of  steamboat  airivals  and 
departures  at  tms  port  for  two  years,  ending  September  1, 18^ : 


ABRIVALS  WmOM. 


Nem  OrUam. 

Month.                    '47%  '48'9. 

September, 6  12 

Ociober, %  .      9 

NoTember, 80  22 

December, 2A  61 

January,  .n.  .....    A  63  , 

Vebniary, 42  46  ' 

March, 47  80 

April, 32  86 

May, 28  22 

June, 13  16 

July, 81  19 

August, 12  8 

Total, 819  319 


Pitt^biuTg. 

»47'8,  '48^9. 

79       72 


86 
Y    66 

.  41 
42 
76 
93 
98 
79 
76 
76 
76 


68 
96 

fr 

46 
87 
90 
61 
68 
24 
28 


au  Louia, 
'47'8,  '48^. 

26  19 
88  60 

27  82 
21  26 

8  7 

18  18 

20  n 

86  40 

86  41 

28  18 
27  15 
18  6 


OIker  Fbrtt. 

'4r8,  '48*9. 

220  168 

239  141 

288  166 

176  168 

218  168 

208  130 

246  152 

118  180 

200  182 

211  in 

206  180 

226  198 


TbUd, 
'47% '48^ 

829  2n 

867  284 

862  804 

271  800 

308  256 

848  284 

406  808 

270  84ft 

848  296 

827  260 

399  188 


880      728 


296    278 


2499  1924 


4007  8280 


DEPABTUBXB  FOE 


New  OHeam, 
Month.  '47'8,  '48^9. 

September,  ....'..  9  7 

October, 22  18 

NoYember,  .....'.  88  88 

December, 27  67 

January, 47  86 

February, 46  86 

March, 42  33 

April, 27  22 

May, 20  12 

June, 24  14 

Jnly, 11  11 

August, 9  8 

Tbtal, 297  281 


PttUburtf' 

'47'8,  '48'9. 
66        61 


72 
66 
33 
39 
61 
72 
91 
76 
62 
68 
76 


68 
72 
67 
21 
46 
74 
90 
68 
88 
21 
21 


SL  Louit. 
*47'8,  '48*9. 

28  31 
43  80 
26  87 
10  24 

6  4 

16  15 

26  46 
46  64 
84  26 

29  26 

27  10 
26  10 


Other  iVte. 

'47'8,  '48*9 

161  166 

102  110 

202  140 

164  139 

180  123 

187  122 
217  142 
196  167 

188  168 

182  162 

183  130 
204  181 


JblaL 
»4r8,  '48U 
207  264 


816  201 

224  277 

271  184 

800  218 

366  295 

860  S23 

814  259 

297  MO 

226  172 

8U  220 


762      612 


809    818 


2169  1788 


3947  2944 


8TXAHB0AT8  BTHLT  AT  CINCINITATI,  1848-9. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  steamboats  built  at  this  port  during  the  year  ending 
September  1, 1B49,  as  registered  on  the  books  of  the  Port  Warden : 

Name.                                                       Tbimage.  Value.  WVn  BaiZt 

Lancaster 135  $11,000  September,    1848. 

New  OrieauB, 400  28,000  October,         1848 

Hiram  Powers, 816  22,000  •«                1848 

J.  M.  Nllee, 430  28,000  «                1848 

John  Adama, 435  28,000  "               IStt 


Mrflm^y 


AMD  OOKUKCUL  dim. 
a»  U/MO 


Milodn, 

tbaiU, 

S-BTHo^, 


IT/IOO 
1%0M 


*TSi 


For  three  jeftiB,  from  Etept^nber  1,  to  Aiigiut31,«ftehyear: 


D,  bumO*,..  SS,»M     a 


BwttleRMs 

B^StT^nulHlj,''! 


(kodUa,  boiM,. . 


S.a«>  3,I1S  UTS 

aa3,M4  >n,u)  esjsa 

TJMI  1,808  KIT 

s»,iu  S1.001  nfn 


l,m       IMMT       UQT 
■  ■""        1,4m        1,411 


Ooopang*,  f^tim,. . , 


IUh,k™«iilWt.,..., 
VTulU,  drlol,  bubili,. 

Onuh  buirill, 

Olun,  tniM 

Hemp,  IniHUH  uul  b*lf 


..iMJsai 
'.'.    Mn  ■ 

'.'.     3,1*1 

..  82,871  a 

UJ 

..  18,001  a 

,,    17,lffl    1 


IroD  udMtel,  pleflH,...  1 
Inm  Hid  rtMl.  bntidlf*, . 


Lull,  bftmLp,..., 
Lud,  kon 

LntbM.  buDiUia, 


8t;^im 

]M,MT 

tis 

K^BW 

eB,2M 

78,881 

aB3,Bn 

PBOOEBSS  OF  om  OOHKBKCrB 


For  threa  yean,  Eram  September  1  to  August  31,  ei 
Jrtida.  'Un.       •iVt. 

It.Ut     B,Ma 


a,TB2 


Bnomi,  do»ii,p '  - fr,T08      3,740 

ButUc,  bun-li, 14M  l,l»; 

Batkr.  flrklnj  1  ktgi,..  Sl,t»4  SS^fi    : 

Biu.  Ic,  nekir 3,H1     3.1«l 

Bagging,  pkcH, e,wn  12.831   ' 

OdtB,  HKkl, K8,1M  U,021 

Ol»iiBMl,bunI^....  ^e^  U,»M 


ChnM,  tiDua,.., 


1,1SS 


ngcptsoM^... 
lMnd% 


FMUKn,iHU, 

Fruit,  drM,  baduk,. 

Gnuv,  bkinis,, 

QnmtHO, 


HMea,Na, 

Inn,  nekiiH..... 
Ima,  bnnllai, 


T»^1M 

fi.DlS 

HyVtS 

10,8*1 

s,iM  s,zr;  •.6M 

ejat  MIS  3,09i 

B,oM  1MS3  i:.:m 

1    HD,0«7  «,«*  Mi 

,    B4,i3o  16,««T  T,on 

,    8i,Ms  ar.iai  aM» 

,      T,SM  «,a<ii  lo.gao 

,   Mjjna  iMtOM  wa,iM 

,3,478,869  >u,ass  >«,»• 

e,T33  6,£us  4,3a 

.      HUMS  11,IM  IIJM 

I3S  1,U0  »21 

4,998  11,UI  S.U3 

t6,!Ue  3B,Ua  3«,»l« 

4,413  t,MT  6,403 

Ki  LTSfi  not 

.     XS4,«U  341,303  1111,00 

13,119  la,M9  21.4M 

Tie  9,3»1  10,913 

.     21,»1  41,118  •4,SM 


4,M3  6,087 
9,118  t-SHt 
(1,011      3,813 


iHHiBt  otupocti  tina  tibon,  Jncdoda  til 

2.  COMMERCB  OF  BOSTON, 
'e  obtsin  from  the  Boston  Shimrng  Lilt  the  folloTiuf 


Gire  post.    It  Till  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  coal  from  Philadelphia  this  rear 
ve  (alien  off,  while  the  receipts  of  flour  from  tliis  port  luTemore  than  doaUed 
the  suppliM  in  1847  and  ISHi: 


FUUdBlpUa,  toi 

Otl»r  plii««,  toTia, . . . 
TLrglnla,  bbflholit,- . , 


Korm  Scotia,  cbildiVBi,.  • . 


H^ 

Cote,  

RlaJaiHlns.... 

Pirin  1U», 

Porto  Cabdlo, .  • 
UaoUli, 


..  49,0711  .  a,a« 


Mpom,.. 


..121,183    M,el3    04,804 


..aD9,8eC    8M,711     119,341 
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Raistiu,  OrumB,. . . .    4,368       1,729       1,100 
Baiainfl,  boxes, U2,8<6    16^953    162,0761^ 

nCPOBT  TUDVR  ffW  VWO  TKAB8  KntXQ  AUOOST  81. 


New  York,  bbls., 

Albany, ».. 

Western  Railroad, 

New  Orleans,.. ......... 

Fredericksburg,  ........ 

Geoi^town, 

Alexandria, .*..< 

Rlchniond, 

Other  ports  in  Tirginia, 

Philadelphia,....* 

Baltbnoro, 

Other  places,.,.. , 


1847-8. 
.196,686 
.  65,299 
.887,803 
.196,250U 
.  23,183 
.    8,808     • 
.  16,847U 
,  16,836 
.    4,021 
,  11,917 
.  24,687 
.    1,395 


1848-9. 

100A66 
76,849 

093,760 

323,318 
41,252 
18,361 
18,379 
70,893 
550 
81,592 
63,236 
6,416 


1846-7,. 
1845^. 


Total, ^...945,643     1,033,768 

842,523 

, 847,763 


The  exports  haye  been— 

To  foreign  ports,  bbla., 

Coastwise, , 


TMaI,1848^ 
1847-8 

1846-7 
1846-6 


183,765 
17,089 

140,854 
143,947 
177,610 
162,908 


IMPtRT  OW  OOBir  FOR  TBI  TKAB  WMSQ  AQQUR 
81,  1849. 

StuheU,  Saekt. 

NowOrleans, 69,662 

Ports  hi  Virginia,., 1,064,183  

Maryland, 861,067  

PennsylTania,. . .    452,738  

Delaware, 125,896  

New  Jersey, 21,890 

N.YorkAW.RR.   894,307  

Other  plaoei,....       9,688 


TMaI,1848^ 2,919,219 

1847-8 2,206,1U 

1846-7 1,910,546 

1845-6 ^..2,197,255 


60,662 
268,<878 
144,724 


BMmraS  OV  OATS,  RTB,  WSIAT  AND  890ST8. 

1846-7.  1847-8.  1848-0. 

Oata,  boshelB, 562,804  441,526  379,531 

Rye,  bushels, 63,758  49,301  51,648 

Shorts,  bushels, 82,427  48,292  70,675 

Wheat,  bushels, 140^754  282,474  416,010 

The  export  of  eom  has  been — 

1848-9,  bushels, 569,834 

1847-8,  441,526 

1846-7. 594,195 

1845-< 98,118 

QCPORT  OP  HKXF  VOR  TBK  TZAR  KZfPDIO  AOQUR 
81,  1849. 

JVom  Thns.       Bala, 

Russia, 1,205        

Manilla, 29,695 

New  Orleans  and  other  placea/.     196        10,067 

1848-9, *. 1,401  39,762 

1847-8,.... 1,150  .    49,621 

1846-7, 606  41,206 

1845-6,, 181  83,247 

IMPORT  OP  HZraS  POR  THX  TSAR  RVSIIfO  ATOVBT 
31,  1840. 

Buenos  Ayree,Rio  Grande  and  Mottte* 

Tldeo> , 287,008 


California, 29,800 

Valparaiso  and  Central  America, 25,462 

Rio  Janeiro, 87,671 

JMii%...w 19,942 

Other  foreign  ports, 68,104 

Coastwise  ports, 92,375 

1848-9,...., 560,352 

1847-8, 635,782 

1846-7, 382,849 

1845-6, 406,240 

The  nuubOT  of  bales  hare  beon^ 

1848-9; 3,700 

1847-8, 3,799 

1846-7, 1,950 

ntPOlff  OP  UBAD. 

1848-9,  pigs, .,  153,161 

1847-8,  166,048 

1846-:7,  * 131i798 

1845-6,  ..; 156,872 

1844-6,  136,141 

IMPORT  OP  MOLASSn  P(A  T^X.  TXAR  XMimfO  AUG. 
81,.1849. 

Firm  BTtdti.     Tbt.    BbU* 

Foreign  ports, ^.,^,,  69,584.  3,586    1,429 

Coastwise  ports 11,673      163    2,601 

1848-9,... 71^257  3,738  4,120 

1847-8, 76,694  4,598  7,101 

1846-7, 79,537  4,490  1,671 

1846-4, «...  70,684  8,836  8,129 

The  exports  haVe  been— 

To  Hftdt.     Teg.    BbU. 

Foreign  ports, 2,850      220        74 

Coastwise  porta, 0,986      432      319 

1848-9, '. 12,836  662  893 

1847-8, 16,216  756  634 

1846-7,.........^ 23,882  8,016  301 

1845-6, 15,223  1,762  28i 

IM PORT  HATAL  STORES  POR  TKAR  KHDIKQ  AC008T  81. 

1846-7.  1847-8. 18184»< 

Resin, bbls.,  ....« 11,674  8,999    20,437 

Turpentine, 38,720  44,680    28,666 

Spirtta  Turpentine, 7,218  6,372      9,680 

Pitch, 2,276  1,006      2,181 

Tar,   ..,.^ 18,848  19,742    22,752- 

IMPORT  PROnSIOlfB  POR  TXAR8  KRSmO  AUSUST  Si. 

1847-8.  1848-0. 

Becf;bbl8., 27,560  31,898 

PorkjbWs., 100,344  110,317 

Hams,  casks  handles., 8J66  12.946 

Hams,bbls., 5,384  6,486 

Lard,bbla., ^ 49,902  68,409 

Laid,kegs, ...63,432  '65,684. 

Th^  export  for  the  same  time  has  been — 

1847-8.  1848-0. 

Pork,  bbls.,  foreign, ^.  23,609  22,228 

Coastwise, 7,361  10,088 

Bee(  bblsA  foreign, 8,391  '5,698 

Coastwise, 818  2,597 

Lard,  bbls.,  foreign, 13,820  4,074 

Coastwise %43f>  1,607 

Urt,  kegs,  foreign, 43,709  24,667- 

.      Coastwise, 6,103  2,338 

IMPORT  OP  RHS  HAS  RXEV  AS  POLLOWS : 

1848-9,  cuks,..* 16,432 

1847-8, 11,777 


!■•■ 
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lM6-7.0Mlf% 


8^72 
12,083 


I  DiFOftToruLfpnmi.  KAnAisEasaio  AU6.31. 

1848-0;  bags, <»,177 

1847-8,  66,280 

1846-7,  «8,01« 

1846-6»  41,960 

UPOET  BUQMM  ffttt  TBI  TIAS8  VKNSG  AVQV8t  3L 

1847-8.  1848-0. 

Foreign  porte,  boxes, 61,918  64^ 

Doraeetic,           do.     9,872  8,658 

Foreign  ports, lihd«., ,...    0^  8,017 

Domestic,           do.     8,737  2,538 

Foreign  ports,  bags, 76,171  60,213 

Domestic,          do.     1,166  V)U 

Foreign  ports,  bUs., 906  1^103 

Domestic,          da 4,718  IM^ 

Foreign  ports,  b«sketSy.......       700 


•mPOM  or  SALT  A6  fOLLOWS: 

FVtm                               1847-8.  1848-0. 

lirerpool,  tons, 4,046k  6,637U 

LiTsrpool,  siK^ 68,039  02,413 

CadiB,  lasts, &|075U  4,6nU 

Cadis,totts, 000 

Cnraofto,  bblsn 23,640  .... 

'TrumnlapdlTicaytons,...       6p0  1,773 

St  Martins,  bosk., 200,054 

Bonaire,  bus., 80,791  19420 

Turks  Island,  bush., 360,401  120,869 

8tUbes,mo7S, 378  787 

Other  places,  bush., 01,806  81,406 

3.  CHARLESTON  AND  SAVANNAH. 

[The  rtralrks  of  these  two  interesting  southern  cities,  keep  x»p  a  eontfamal  eroH  fire  between 
them  which  at  times  beoon^es  very  warm.  A  qnarantlne  upon  Sarannah  yessds,  because  chol- 
era  was  tliought  to  exist  somewhexs  on  the  neighboring  plantations,  was  likely  to  lead  to  the 
Just  recrimination  of  Saranni^  when  yellow  fever  the  past  summer  paid  his  respects  once  agaia 
to  the  Charlestonlans. 

These  two'Uties  are  now  contending  might  and  main  Ibr  the  trade  of  North  Alabama,  Oeotgia 
and  Tennessee,  and  press  their  railroad  enterprises  with  great  Tigor.  If  they  will  but  keep  cool, 
the  progress  of  either  in  the  next  ten  years  will  rlral  the  most  ATored  dtiea  of  the  North.  We 
hail  wlw  unfeigned  Joy  these  cTidences  of  southern  adTancement. 

The  annexed  is  taken  flrom  a  late  number  of  the  Charleston  ^feieuzy,  and  if  SikTannah  has  any 
thing  to  say  to  it-4et  her  speak.— En.] 

"We  will  now  examine  the  proof  offered  by  '  Savannnh '  of  his  second  propo- 
sition, that  the  advarUage  in  selling  cotton  in  Savannah  is  $1  50  per  bale  beUer 
to  the  planter  than  Charleston.  This  is  not  yery  deajiy  expressed,  but  the 
meaning  of  it  may  be  coi\jectared;  and  here  is  the  proof,  according  to  'Savan- 
nah:' 

BAU  OF  ONS  BALX  OF  OOTTOff  VK  GHARLXmOir. 

lb^e,4501bs.9>^c...., $43  75 

Expenses: 

Freight  from  Augosta  25c.  per  100  lbs $1  19 

Drayage,  Charleston^. 12 

Storage  two  weeks. 16 

Extra  tampling,  10  1bt,,per  hale 95? 

Commissions,  2>^  per  cent 1  17-  $9  59 

-^ $39  23 

Sale  in  Savannah,  450  lbs.  9)^c $42  75 

Freight  from  Aagnsta  l:2^c.  per  100  lbs 56 

Wharfage. ...» 05 

Storage  two  Weeks t...  10 

Extra  sampling 00 

Commissions.. 50- $1  21  $41  54 

Difference  in  favor  of  Savannah $2  31 

"  The  disingennousness  of  this  statement  (to  nse  a  very  mild  term)  will  be 
apparent  at  the  most  superficial  glance.  In  the  Chaiieston  sale  the  freight  is 
put  down  at  $1  12,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  cpmmon  notoriety  all  over  the  two 
States,  that  it  is  but  fifty  cents  per  bale  I  and  ninety-five  cents,  or  the  value  of 
ten  pounds  of  cotton,  is  charged  for  extra  sampling,  when  not  one  ounce  is  lost 
to  the  planter,  since  his  cotton  is  always  weigned  before  it  is  sampled ;  and  if 
it  were  not,  the  loss  would  be  bat  one  quarter  of  a  pound  less,  no  doubt,  than 
is  sustained  in  Savannah.  Such  statements  scarcely  merit  the  courtesy  of  a  seri- 
ous refutation.  While  these  figments  are  inserted  on  one  side  of  the  account, 
there  is  left  out  of  it  on  the  other,  the  important  item  of  the  superior  price  which 
cotton  always  commands  in  Charleston,  and,  in  the  nature  of  thines,  always 
must  command.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  a  number  of  causes.  Our  larser 
capital,  which  enables  us  to  hold  a  large  stock  with  ease,  and  prevents  undue 
sacrifices.  The  superior  salubrity  of  uie  climate,  which  enables  strangers  to 
remain  here  all  the  year,  and  distributes  the  cotton  business  throughout  the 
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twelre  montlis  instefid  of  croudin^  it  into  seven.  The  adv^antage  of  geo^- 
phical  position ;  Obarleston  occnpying  a  peninsula  iuttin^  out  into  a  spacioos 
bay.  Within  an  hour's  sail  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  receiving  and  loading  at 
ifie  tohanes  entire  car^^oes  of  three  and  four  thousands  bales  of  cotton ;  while  Sa- 
Tannah  is  eighteen  mxles  from  the  sea,  on  the  bank  of  a  f^h  water  river,  where 
ships  of  magnitude  cannot  load.  The  greatest  number  and  larger  dimensions  of 
our  coastine  ahips,  and  consequent  lower  rates  of  freight,  both  foreign  and 
coastwise,  that  resvdt  from  these  several  causes.  The  large  number  of  our  mer- 
<^ant8,  so  that  we  are  rarely  with  fewer  than  fifteen  or  twenty  competitors  for 
cotton,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer ;  while  in  Savannah,  we  nave  heard  their 
factors  flay,  they  are  often  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  a  tingle  house  for  the 
price  that  they  shall  get  for  tneir  cotton.  Undiar  all  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  cotton  invariably  commands  a  higher  price  in  Charles- 
ton than  in  Savannah.  Hundreds  of  cases  can  be  cited  of  parcels  bought  in  Sa- 
vannah on  speculation,  sent  here  for  sale,  and  commanding  in  this  market  from 
^  to  ^c.  per  lb.  profit  Thousands,  of  bales  are  sent  here  for  sale  fh>m  time  to 
time  and  not  one  bale  is  ever  sent  fhim  Charleston  to  Savannah.  Let  us  now 
try  the  statement  of '  Savannah/  purged  of  its  obvious  inaccuracies,  and  allow 
the  moderate  difference  of  ^  only  for  the  superiority  of  the  Charleston  market 

CHARLESTON  SALE. 

Ibale450  lbs.  atS^^c...  w. |4d  31 

Weighing. $0  06 

Freight  uom  Augusta  per  railroad , 0  50 

Drayage 4 . . . .  0  12 

Insurance. ^ 0  00 

Storage,  two  weeks 0  16 

Commission,  2j^  per  cent 1  08-  $1  92 

Netproceeds * $41  39 

SAVANNAH. 

450  lbs.  at  9>^c *.....  i4a  75 

Charges : 

Wharfage ....$005 

Freight  from  Augusta  at  ^c '  0  56 

Insurance  per  river  ^  per  cent Oil 

Storage ;.,.....  0  10 

Commission : 0  50- $1  32.$41  43 

w^^mmami^^^mm     ^mmm^^^^^^^^     ^■^^hhm^^^i^ 

Excess  in  fttvor  of  Savannah $0  04 

"  This  is  the  most  flattering  statement  that  can  be  made  for  Savannah ;  but  if 
we  vaiy  the  data  a  little  the  result  may  be  quite  different  Let  us  take,  for  ex-, 
ample,  a  bale  of  Hamburg  cotton,  of  the  average  weight  of  350  lbs.,  and  sell  it  at 
the  low  prices  of  the  past  season,  thus : 

350  lbs.  at  6 J^c. $21  44 

Charges: 

Weighing ., $0  06 

Freight  m>m  Hamburg. 50 

Insurance * 00 

Drayage. 12 

Storage 16 

Commission  2^  per  cent •  •        54-  $1  38«$20  06 

SAVANNAH  SALE. 

350  lbs.  at  6c $21  00 

Charges: 

Wharfage , $0  05 

Freight,  J^c 44 

Insurance, ^ per  cent *..  05 

Storage. 10 

Commission 50-  $1  14-$19  86 

■H^^^iV^^      a^B^P^^M^     ^m-^—^—^ 

Difference  in  favor  of  Charleston $0  20" 
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4.  INTERESTING  TO  MARU^ERS. 

A  United  States  vessd  has  been  dispatched  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  to 
test  the  correctness  of  Lt  Maury's  wind  and  current  charts,  which  have  been 
•drawn  in  accordance  with  a  theory  of  his.  own,  that  is  based  upon  the  reports  of 
navigators  upon  that  coast. 

It  is  alleged  that  along  South  America,  vessels  which  sail  close  in  shore  have 
the  benefit  of  a  strong  westerly  breeze,  by  taking  advantage  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  shorten  the  distance  at  least  one  thousand  miles.  It  is  customary  in 
our  commercial  marine  to  take  the  north-east  Inde  winds,  which  carry  the  YessA 
near  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  where  the  south-east  trade  winds  are  met. 

By  these  latter  the^  are  enabled  to  proceed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whence  they 
pursue  their  voyage  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Horn.  The  route  by  the  Gape  cw 
Verdes  is  an  obtuse  angle,  and  if  the  theory  of  Lieut.  Maury  is  correct,  vessels 
may  sail  in  a  direct  line  to  Rio.  The  question  to  be  tested  is  a  most  important 
one. 

5.  LIABILITY  OP  COMMON  CARRIERS. 

OOUBT  OF  COIOCOX  PLEAS,  NSW-TORK. — JUDOB  ULSHOEFFEB,  POESIDIXG. 

The  Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company  vs.  Chase  and  others.^This  was 
an  action  to  recover  fropi  defendants,  as  common  carriers,  the  value  of  goods 
belonging  to  different  parsons,  which  were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  great 
fire  in  Albany,  in  August,  1-848.  .The  owners  of  the  ^oods  had  insared  them 
with  the  plaintiffs,  who  paid  the  insured  value  of  their  good^  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  and  now  sought  to  recover  the 
amount  so  paid  from  the  defendants,  who  constitute  a  company  called  the  Great 
Western  Transportation  Company,  and  who  undertook  to  forward  or  transport 
the  goods.  -For  the  defense  it  was  contended  that  the  plai-n tiffs -had  no  ri^ht  to 
bring  this  action,  as  they  had  been  paid  for  insuring  the  property,  and  were 
bound  to  bear  the  loss.  It  was  also  contended  that  the  defendants  were  not 
common  carriers,  biit  only  forwarding  agents,  and  that  the  goods  in  question 
were  shipped  on  board  boats  belon^ug  to  others.  And  that  if  eren  they  could 
be  considered  as  common  carriers,  tney  were  not  liable  in  the  present  instance, 
as  they  had  limited  their  liability  by  making  special  agreement  with  the  owners 
of  the  goods,  by  which  they  were,  m  certain  cases  to  take  the  risk  upon  them- 
selves, one  of  which  was  where  foods  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  and,  also,  that,  in 
the  present  instance>  the  fire  haa  been  rendered  so  utterly  unmanageable  by  a 
tempest,  that  the  destruction  of  the  goods  might  be  set  down  as  the  "  act  of 
Ood,''  for  which  leveR  common  carriers  were  not  liable. 

The  jud^e  charged  the  jury,  That  he  would  reserve  for  further  consideration 
the  law  points  of  the  case  {  but  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  trial,  he  held  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  a  right  to  bring  the  present  action,  and  that  the  defendants 
were  liable  as  common  earners,  and  in  their  receipts  they  undertook  to  convey 
the  goods  to  their  destination.  As  to  the  special  agreement  which  the  defendants 
made,  not  to  be  liable  for  loss  of  goods,  under  certain  circumstances,  his  present 
impression  was,  that  such  an  agreement  could  not  overrule  the  law  in  relation  to 
common  carriers,  the  policy  of  which  was  to  hold  them  to  the  strictest  account- 
ability. As  to  the  fire  having  been  rendered  more  destructive  by  a  tempest 
occurring  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  thii^k  that  circuipstance  could  alter  Uie 
case  as  respected  the  liability  6(  the  parties. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  plaintiffs  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  8iz> 
ty-four  dcnlars. 


agricolturaL  department. 

1.  PRODUCTION  OF  TURPENTINE  IN  ALABAMA. 

[Thb  t>Uowiiig  letter  topear    -^  the  HoWe  "  PUniet.'"    ^e  writer  will  make  lOO  bl>l&  torpen- 
tine  this  yeac    He  diftUla  aix  l.^  >Tade  per  day.    The  article  is  eqnal  to  the  very  bwt— Sd.] 


"  I  HBucwiTB  comply  with  your  request,  audjgive  you  such  information  as  I 
think  would  be  of  interest  to  those  wno  design  engaging  in  the  turpentine  bu- 
siness. Select  about  200  acres  of  land  to  the  hand,  where  it  is  well  timbered 
with  pitch  pine — ^it  should  be  as  level  as  possible.    Commence  cutting  boxes 
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about  the  first  of  November,  and  be  careM  to  hare  them  all  of  one  siae— eaj  to 
hold  about  a  quart  You  may  cut  from  1  to  3  boxes  in  a  tree,  according  to  the 
ftiie  of  your  trees.  A  hand  can  cut  from  50  to  100  boxes  per  day — ^b'ut  a  green 
hand  could  not  avera^  more  than  60  or  65  per  day.  Tou  may  continue  cutting 
boxes  till  the  sap  begins  to  rise,  which  is  generally  about  the  first  or  middle  oi 
March.  You  wul  Uien  divide  your  boxes — SOOO  to  the  hand — and  proceed  in 
guaffing  your  trees,  which  is  done  with  the  common  broad  ax.  Here  ^rou 
ought  to  be  very  particular  that  you  get  your  gfuage  deep  and  the  face  wide 
enough.  The  guage  oufht  to  be  about  1)/ inches  deep,  and  the  face  18  or  20 
inches  wide.  One  hand  ought  to  guage  300  boxes  per  day.  After  you  are  done 
guaging,  which  will  be  about  the  first  of  April,  your  boxes  will  them  be  full 
and  recuiy  for  dipping,  unless  there  has  been  a  very  severe  winter.  After  the 
first  dipping,  you  should  commence  round  shaving,  and  round  shave  once  a 
week  until  Uie  boxes  have  afain  fiUed,  which  will  be  about  four  weeks,  provi- 
ded you  have  good  trees  and  an  ordinaiy  season.  One  hand,  after  becoming 
acquainted  wiui  the  business,  ought  to  shave  1500  boxes  per  day.  If  the  work 
is  well  done,  you  ought  to  get  40  or  45  barrels  at  a  dipping ;  one  hand  can  dip 
six  barrels  per  day. 

The  season  is  for  eight  months,  and  in  that  time  you  will  set  six  dippings, 
which  will  yield,  at  a  safe  calculation,  200  barrels  to  the  hand. 

If  you  wish  to  distill  the  crude  turpentine,  you  ought  to  have  your  still  up  by 
the  first  of  April,  and  distill  as  fast  as  vou  gather  it,  as  it  will  yield  more  spirits 
and  make  better  resin.  The  still  should  be  located  on  some  stream  where  wa- 
ter could  be  conve;^ed  to  the  condensing  tube  without  carrying  by  hand.  The 
barrels  for  the  spirits  should  be  of  the  b^t  equality,  made  of  weQ  seasoned  white 
oak,  iron  hooped,  and  well  glued  inside  with  three  coats  of  g[lue.  They  will 
cost,  on  an  average,  $1.75  per  barrel.  The  crude  turpentine  wiU  yield  firom  6 
to  8  gallons  spirits  per  barrel,  owing  to  how  soon  it  is  distilled,  its  cleanness, 
and  a  sufficiency  of^cold  water.  The  general  calculation  is  5  gidlons  crude  to 
1  of  spirits.  Below,  I  give  you  a  statement  of  expenses  and  net  proceeds  for 
3  years,  with  15  hands  the  arst  year. 


year 
FUST  TXAa's  Bomffsn. 


8000  sent  of  land,  ^  fL25  $8,7fiO. 

Intereftoff3,7&0at8peroent, $800 

ProrUion  uid  dothiug  Ibr  15  hands,. .  •       460 
Hire  of  4  extra  hands,  4  months,  cutting 

boxes, 

One  teaon,  $000,  one  dnr  hone,  $190, 

extra  horse,  $100.     The  hittrest  of 

which,  and  wear  and  tear,  will  be,.  • . 

food  for  6  horses, 

Hire  of  wagon  and  drajman,  with  iiod 

•nd  clothing, 800 

Orerseer, 800 

StiU,  $2000,  interest  and  wear  and  tear,       890 

Distiller 000 

One  hand  for  6  months  at  the  stiU, 

"Wear  and  tear  of  tools, 

400  crodu  turpentine  barrels,  at  29  oents, 


100 


148 
800 


79 

40 

100 


900  spirits  barrels,  at  $1.79, $87» 

freight,  eommiasioii,  wharfiige  and  dray- 
age  on  900  barrels, 900 

1800  resin  barrels  at  36  cents, 460 

Shipping,  oommission,  Ac, 990 

Tbtal 9,80i 

Proceeds  of  900  bbls.  spirits,  40  gallons 

to  the  barrel: 
90,000  gallons  sptarits  at  40  cents  per  gal- 
lon,   8,000 

1800  bbls.  resin,  averaging  $L29  per  bbL,  2,290 

10,290 

Deduct, 9,888 

And  jou  have  a  balanoe  of. 4,897 


I  have  only  calculated  525  cents  for  the  resin  and  crude  turpentine  barrels, 
which  is  just  the  price  for  making.  The  wagoner  and  drayman  can  get  all  the 
staves  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  April.  Tou  perceive  that  yon 
have  a  net  gain  of  $4,857  for  the  first  year,  for  15  bands  ;  now  let  us  see  what 
yon  can  do  the  next  year ;  12  hands  will  be  sufficient  to  tend  the  boxes  that  are 
now  cut.  We  will  say  that  yon  conunence  cuttiiig  boxes  again  the  first  of  No- 
vember. The  12  hands  will  cut  enough,  by  Uie  first  of  March,  to  employ  9  men. 
The  12  hands  which  work  in  the  old  boxes  will  make  300  barrels  to  the  hand, 
and  the  other  13  will  make  200  each — you  will,  therefore,  make  6,000  barrels  th« 
second  year. 

asooin)  tsae's  xxraifSBi. 


9400  acres  of  land  ®  $1.29,  $0,790. 

Interest  on  $0,760,  at  8  per  cent, $940 

Food  and  clothing  for  24  hands, 790 

Interest  and  wear  and  tear  <tf  teams  and 

horses, 900 

Food  for  horsefly ....•• 400 


Twowagol^lP«.^    ^onedr^maBftlMwia- 

ges,  food  and  clothing, $490 

Two  overseers, 000 

Wear  and  tear  of  still, 850 

OnedistUler, 790 

One  hMd  at  tks  fltUl, • 18ir 
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Wesruidtearof  toolfl, $!b 

4000  j^tch,  resin  and  turpentine  burrelfl, 

at  30  cents, 1,200 

1000  spirits  bbls.  at  $1.75  per  bbl., VM 

Freifi^t,  oommissioni  wharftge,  drayage^ 

Ac.,  on  1000  barrels  spirits, 1,000 

Shipping,  oonunission,  Ao,  on  3600  bbls. 

pitch  and  resin, 1^00 


Total, 


0405 


Proceeds  of  1000  bamls  spAitti^40  gtl- 
Ims  to  tfi^  barrel : 

40,000  gaUons  at  40  cents, 10,000 

8000  barrels  pitch  and  reain  at  $1.26,...     4,600 


Deduct 


20,500 
0406 


And  you  hare  a  balaaoe  and  net  gain  of  11,806 


We  will  now  make  a  calcttlation  for  the  third  year.  Twenty-two  hands  will 
be  sufficient  to  work  the  bozes  that  you  have  now  cut.  Yon  will  again  com- 
mence catting  the  first  of  NovembOT,  and  by  the  first  of  March  you  will  hare 
cut  enough  to  employ  16  more  hands.  Now,  the  22  hands  which  work  in  the 
old  boxes  will  make  300  barrds  each,  and  the  other  16  will  make  200  each — you 
will,  therefore,  make  the  third  year  9,800  bairels. 


TBSU>  team's  XZTINBn. 


0000  aeies  of  land  ^  $L25,  $11,240. 

Interest  on  $11,250,  at  8  per  cent, $900 

Food  and  elothfaiglbr  88  hands, 1^160 

Interest  and  wear  and  tear  of  teams, 

hor8es,Aen 800 

Food  ft>r  horses, 650 

2  wagoners  and  2  draymen,  wages,  iiod 

aim  dothing, 000 

Soyerseors, 900 

Wear  and  tear  of  still, 260 

2  distillers, 1,000 

2hand8atthe8tUl, 260 

Wear  and  tear  of  tools, 100 

6500  pitch,  resin  and  turpentine  barrels, 

atSOoents, 1,060 

1640  spirits  barrels,  at  $1.76, , 2,870 


Frel^t,  oommiHlon,  to.,  on  1640  barreli 
spirits, 

fiOiiMiing,  wmmisstnm,  Ac,  on  6800  pitch 
and  resin  barrds, 

Ttotal, 

Proceeds: 
1640  barrels  spirits,  66,600  gallons  at  40 

cents  per  gallon, « « 

5800  barrels  pitch  and  resin,  at  $1.26, . . 


$1,640 

2,000 

14^70 


Deduct, « 

And  you  have  a  net  gained^  toSS  hands. 


26,240 
7,200 

33,444 

14>470 

18,970 


I  have  calculated  that  you  have  your  still  located  not  more  than  10  or  12  miks 
from  the  river,  so  that  you  can  make  one  load  a  day  with  your  teams.  Now  you 
have  arrived  it  the  end.  of  the  third  year,  and  it  appears  that  you  have  made, 
the  first  year,  $4,857,  an  average  to  tne  hand  of  $324,  which  is  equal  to  cotton 
at  16  cents.  The  second  year  you^nade  $11,305,  an  average  to  the  hand  of  $471, 
which  is  equal  to  cotton  at  23 jk  cents.  The  third  year  you  made  $18,970,  an 
average  to  the  hand  of  $499,  wnich  is  equal  to  cotton  atSl5  cents  per  pound. 

Any  further  information  which  I  could  give  upon  the  subject  would  be  com- 
municated with  pleasure.  Bespectfmly,  your  ob  t  servant, 

0.  EaouT. 

2.  THE  STEAM  PLOW. 

rrhe  following  letter  disdoees  the  important  Ihot,  that  a  meohanio  of  Louisiana  is  about  to 
hrmg  into  opex«tion  this  great  desideratum,  upon  sudi  a  system  as  must  secure  its  complete 
triumph.  The  inrentor  called  upon  us,  but  we  regret  being  absent  at  the  time.  We  undoratand 
his  great  enterprise  has  been  assisted  in  its  in&ncy  by  our  honored  fellowHdtizen,  Mannsel 
White,  Esq.,  who  is  erer  foremost  in  erery  laudable  work.  We  await,  with  anxiety,  the  result  of 
this  moTement.  In  Vol.  V,  of  the  Commercial  Reriew,  the  reader  will  find  some  interesting  re- 
marks of  J.  P.  Bei^amin,  Esq.,  upon  the  steam  plow  as  attempted  in  Europe.— £d.] 

Nxw  Rnrrat,  Louisiana,  August  2, 1849. 

DsAK  Sir — ^I  had  some  correspondence  with  you,  some  time  since,  about  the 
advantages  of  a  steam  plow  in  this  level  country,  and  I  am  now  happy  to  in- 
form you  we  are  about  to  have  one  in  operation,  in  a  few  weeks,  invented  by 
Mr.  Henry  Oowing,  and  I  believe  patented.  It  Ib,  I  think,  to  be  called  tlie 
**  Steam  ftow,  Land  Locomotive,  and  Machine  of  all  Work ;"  and  not  an  ini^- 
propriate  name  either.  It  is  to  extract  stumps,  cut  ditches,  break  up  land 
(fifty  acres  a  day),  lay  off  the  ground,  plant,  cultivate,  laj  by,  cut,  and  haul  to 
miU  the  cane.  I  have  seen  a  model,  and  it  will  answer,  if  sufficient  power  can 
be  obtained  without  too  much  weight.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  velocipede  on 
wheels  sixteen  feet  high,  and  eighteen  feet  apart,  with  a  governing  whe«l  eight 
feet  high ;  on  the  inner  rim  of  the  large  wheeds  a  cog  wheel ;  on  a  platform 
built  on  the  axle  of  the  large  wheels,  and  supported  by  the  eoveming  wheel,  a 
locomotive ;  across  the  platform,  a  shaft  with  a  pinion-wheel  on  each  end, 
working  in  the  cog-wheels^  and  worked  by  the  locomotive ;  and  you  have  the 
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machine,  as  simple  as  may  be.  The  inveutor  thinks  he  gains  power,  without 
losing  speed,  by  this  arrangement  of  the  machinery.  If  so,  the  tiling  is  done. 
There  will  be  three  frames  for  plows,  each  to  contain  five  plows,  attached  by 
iron  rods  to  the  axle-tree  of  the  large  wheels.  The  breaking  up  of  plows  will 
be  so  arranged  as  to  follow  each  other,  cutting  only  six  inches  with  one  plow, 
but  yet  cutting,  in  all,  twenty-four  inches  deep.  In  this  way  the  ground  will 
be  much  more  thoroughly  pulverized  than  if  .a  furrow-slice,  twenty-four  inches 
thick,  was  cut  with  one  plow.  When  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  field,  by  a 
very  simple  arrangement,  the  plows  will  unset,  eight  or  ten  feet  off  the  ground, 
and,  by  throwing  one  wheel  out  of  gear,  and  going  ahead  on  the  other,  the  ma- 
chine will  turn  short  round,  the  plow  passing  over  the  top  of  the  fence.  On  a 
smooth  firm  road  it  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  But,  as 
your  friend  of  the  Union  says,  "noia  verrQta:* 

Respectfully,  W.  J.  Mnros. 

3.  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  TEA  PLANT. 

Greenville,  South  Carolina,  August  23, 1849. 

You  must  remember  Mr.  Junius  Smith.  He  was  originally  from  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  a  student  of  Yale  College,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  but  Uie 
greater  portion  of  his  life  a  resident  of  London.  Several  years  were  devoted 
By  him  to  the  great  subject  of  Atlantic  steam  navigation.  Having  demon- 
strated that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  Sirius,  he  con- 
tinued the  agent  of  that  line  until  the  loss  of  the  President,  when  the  company 
wound  up  their  concerns,  with  an  immense  loss  to  himself.  Mr.  Smith  was 
obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  occupation.  His  exertions  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  getting  a  bill  through  Congress,  empowering  the  Post- 
master General  to  make  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail ;  but  instead  of  giving 
the  contract  for  the  Atlantic  mail  to  Mr.  Smith,  he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Mills  of  your 
city. 

Ifr.  Smith  had  but  one  child,  who  married  tJie  Rev.  Mr.  Maddock,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  English  church,  who  was  afterward  appointed  by  the  East  IncUa 
Company,  a  chaplain,  and  removed  with  his  wife  to  a  station  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  where  the  company  have  large  tea  plantations.  Some  three  years 
ago,  this  daughter  wrote  a  letter  to  her  father,  calling  his  attention  to  the  subject 
of  tea,  and  recommending  its  introduction  into  thie  United  States.  The  old 
venerable  was  struck  with  the  idea ;  and,  after  giving  the  subject  the  most  at- 
tentive examination,  became  convinced  that  it  was  practicable,  and,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age,  took  the  matter  in  hand  with  tlie  greatest  earnestness.  He 
found  that  the  soil,  climate,  and  latitude  of  several  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
by  comparison  with  the  great  tea  districts  of  China,  were  adapted  to  its  culti- 
vation, for  the  .tea  plant  flourishes  in  its  greatest  strength  between  the  20Ui 
and  40th  degree  of  latitude,  and  that,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  is  proof 
against  severe  frosts,  snow  storms,  and  all  the  stern  severities  of  wiqter.  Aflter 
making  a  very  extended  examination  in  different  States,  he  selected,  as  the  best 
spot  he  could  find  for  the  experiment,  this  region.  His  tea  garden  is  about 
t^ree-fourths  of  a  mile  from  this  village.  In  the  fall  of  1848,  about  500  plants 
were  received  from  China,  via  London,  and  in  December  thev  were  planted  in 
his  garden.    A  considerable  quantity  of  tea  seed  was  planted  at  the  same  time. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  you  the  result.  Every  one  knows  what  a  tremendously 
severe  winter  and  spring  were  the  last.  The  plants  were  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  and  yet,  the  larger  portion  of  them  are  unharmed,  and  are  now  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  I  saw  several  specimens  of  the  green  and  black  plant 
in  bud.  The  experiment  has  succeeded  beyond  a  doubt  Mr.  Smith  has  only 
to  follow  it  up,  and  increase  his  stock  by  new  plants,  cuttings,  and  seed.  It  is 
of  slow  growth.  Like  the  oak,  the  tea  plant  ouds  one  year,  but  does  not  fruit 
till  the  next.  Next  year,  I  presume,  Mr.  Smith  will  begin  to  pick  tea,  although 
his  great  object,  for  some  time  to  come,  will  be  to  increase  tne  quantity  of  his 
plants.  The  tea  seed  was  planted  at  a  wrong  season,  and  did  not  amount  to 
anything.  He  is  daily  expecting  an  increased  number  and  assortment  of  plants, 
and  more  seed;  the  latter,  if  planted  at  the  right  season  (in  the  spring),  will 
succeed,  I  think.  Mr.  Smith  nas  a  garden  superior  to  anything  about  here.  It 
contains  only  an  acre  of  ground.  He  has  erected  a  snug  little  cottage  in  one 
corner  of  it,  wher«  he  is  as  happy,  contented,  and  confident  of  success,  as  man 
39  "      VOL.    L 
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can  be.  HariBg  satisfied  himself,  by  actual  experiment,  that  his  theoxy  wa» 
correct,  he  has  prepared  to  increase  his  operations,  by  purchasing  about  three 
hundred  acres  of  suitable  land,  on  the  Saluda  river,  nine  miles  from  the  village, 
where  his  future  operations  will  be  on  an  increased  scale.  But  his  tea  garden 
and  plantation  do  not  occupy  the  whole  attention  of  Mr.  Smith.  He  is  an  agri- 
culturist and  horticulturist  by  experience.  He  has  introduced  into  this  section, 
and  brought  to  perfection,  the  finest  of  foreign  fruits.  I  noticed  a  large  number 
of  fig  trees,  almond  trees,  dates,  and  grapes,  which  he  has  procured  from 
Europe,  and  which  will,  undoubtedly,  flounsh  here  as  well  as  there.  1  haye 
been  daily  in  the  habit  of  eating  fresh  figs  as  good  as  any  I  ever  met  with  in 
Europe,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  cultivated  and  prepared 
for  the  northern  market,  to  an  extent  that  shall  supercede  the  necessity  of  their 
importation  from  abroad.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  dates  and  almonds. 
It  18  really  refreshing  to  see  an  intelligent  old  man,  who  has  passed  his  three 
scoi^  and  ten,  devoting  tlie  remainder  of  his  life  to  successfully  accomplish  an 
object  which  can  never  benefit  him  personally.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  tea  plant  into  this  country  will  prove  of  vast  and 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  Union.  It  has  been  attended  with  ^eat  expense,  all 
of  which  has  been  borne  by  the  old  gentleman  himself.  With  his  own  re- 
sources, he  has  published  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant,  written  by 
himself,  and  which  his  actual  experiments  have  partially  demonstrated  to  be 
true.  Mr.  Smith  estimates  the  annual  consumption  of  tea  in  the  United  States, 
at  eleven  million  of  pounds,  in  Europe,  fifty;  total  sixty-one  millions. 

He  estimates  the  productions  in  China  to  be  over  nine  hundred  millions  of 
pounds,  of  which  the  Chinese  export  only  about  seventy  million.  He  supposes 
Siat  an  acre  of  laud  will  produce  five  hundred  and  forty -seven  pounds;  conse- 
quently the  cultivation  of  20,109  acres  of  laud  in  tlie  fourteen  tea-growing 
States,  will  supply  the  pre.-^ent  consumption  of  the  United  States.  To  supply 
Europe  would  require  yl, 411  acres  of  land.  He  supposes  that  there  are  four- 
teen of  our  States  that  would  grow  tea,  and  that  lll,5*-20  acres  of  land,  cultivated 
as  tea  plantations,  averaging  7,965  for  each  of  the  fourteen  States,  will  supply 
the  consumption  of  the  article  both  for  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  some  years  before  tea  plantations  become  general,  but  that  they  will  even- 
tually be  found  in  this  region,  I  do  not  doubt.  Mr.  Smith  deserves  a  great 
share  of  credit  for  hia  bold  undertaking.  More  thay  that:  this  State,  that  he 
haa  honored  by  selecting  for  his  first  experiment,  and  to  which  it  will  prove  of 
great  benefit,  ought  to  encourjige  and  sustain  the  old  gentleman,  and  give  him 
the  means  to  extend  his  operations  to  an  extent  that  will  prove  of  immediate 
benefit  to  the  State  and  the  country  at  large. — ^-V.  Y.  Herald. 

4.  COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1^49. 

SrATEmNT  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT  FOR  THK  YEAR  EXDINO  AUGrCT  31,    1849. 

New  Oblkans— Export— Foreign,  961,492;   coaatwise,  205,81 1 ;      BaU-s.  2btal,  184a 

stock  1st  SepU'rabtT,  IR^y,  16.4SO 1,182,783 

Peduc^— Stock  l»t  SeptomlxT.  184S,  37,401;  received  from  Mo- 

bilfc  35,1W ;   Florida,  6,006 ;  Texas,  11,356 88,986 

1,093,7»7       1,190,733 

MoOTLi;—Kxport—ForoIfm,  390.341 ;  eoai'twipe,  141,000;  burnt 

at  Mobile,  400;  etwk  Ist  i^optcniWT,  1>49,  5,i>4« 642,877 

Deduct — Stock  Int  September,  IMS,  23,55*4;  received  from  New 
Orleans,  587 24,171 

618,700  436,236 

PlOBiDA — Fjcport — Foroigu,  79,739 ;  coastwise,  120,339 ;   stock 

iBt  Septrtnber,  1849,  615 200,693 

Deductr-Stock  let  Stptrraber,  1848 607 

200,186  163,n6 

Texas — Export— Foreign,  2,496;  coastwise,  36,627 ;   stockist 

September,  1849,  452 39,574 

Deductr*^tock  lit  September,  1S48 747 

88,827  39,742 

Qeobow — Export  from  Satannah — Foreign — Upland?,  207,403; 

Sea  islandj',  10.»»22;  coawtwise  —  Uplands,  1H6.S6.'{;  sjea 
Isiandm  9;i8;  fr»>ra  Darlen — Now  York,  none;  (ctock  in  Sa- 
rannoh  Ist  Septemb«'r,  IbiH,  ll.ri(Ki;  stock  in  Aufn^ta  and 

Hamburg  Ist  S<-pU'nib<r,  1849, 13,M9 430,775 

r«duct — Stock  in  Savannah  and  Augurta  1st  September,  1848, 

36.603:  received  from  Florida,  2,S(>0 39,403 

-^ 391,372  2M,S2» 
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South  Gabouna— Export  from  Charleston— Forei]^— Uplands, 
280,671;  Sea  islands,  18,111;  coastwise— Uplands,  163,356; 
8oa  islands,  813;  burnt  at  Charleston,  160;  fh}m  €leoi|;e- 
town— New  York  and  Boston,  3^;  stock  in  Charleston  Ist 
September,  1849,23,806 400,192 

Deduct— Stock  in  Charleston  1st  September,  1848, 14,085;  re- 
ceived from  Savannah,  17,900 


North  Carouxa— Export— Coastwise 

ViEQiNiA — Export — Foreifm,  1,406;  coastwise  and  manufactur- 
ed gaken  from  the  ports),  14,838 ;  stock  1st  September,  1849, 

DedVt-Stook  irt  September,*  isis/////. !  J  !!!!*.!  ^^ 


32,075 


17,994 
444 


458,117 
10,041 


17,560 


261,752 
1,518 


8,952 


Total  crop  of  the  United  Statoe,. 


, 2,728,596       2,347,634 

Total  crop  ofl849,  as  above, bales.  .2,728,996 

Crop  of  last  year, 2,347,634 

Crop  of  the  year  before, 1,778,051 

Increase  over  last  year, : bales . .   380,962 

Increase  over  year  before, 949,945 

EXPORTS  TO  FOREIOX  POBTS  FBOM  8XFTXXBCE  1,   1848,  TO  AUGUST  31,   1849. 


From  To  O.  BrikUn. 

New  Orleans,  bales, 645,018 

Mobile, 290,383 

Florida, 62,734 

Texas, 

GeoriKia, ,     195,443 

South  Carolina, 208,109 

North  Carolina, 

Vfarginia, 242 

Baltimore, ,  106 

Philadelphia, 2,819 

NcwYork, 182^612 

Boston, 2,435 

Grand  Total, 1,537,901 

Total  la«t  year, 1,324,265 


To  Fnmoe, 

154,^17 

61,597 

5,721 

750 

18,4,'i8 

48,768 


2b  y.  qf  EHmpe, 
61,062 
16,822 

6,836 

1,745 

3,764 
26,242 


Other  F'n  ports. 
100,765 
27,639 
4,448 


108 


78,037 
173 


Increase,. 


213,636 


368,250 
279,172 

89,087 


1,056 


44,893 
3,038 

165,458 
120,348 

45,U0 


17,603 


484 

5,101 

226 

156,226 
134,476 

21,750 


Total, 
061,492 
396,341 
79,730 
2,495 
217,665 
298,782 

•••••• 

1,406 

106 

3,808 

2^,643 

5,872 

2,227,844 
1,868,261 

360,583 


u 

u 

u 

tt 

u 

(( 

{< 

u 

« 

u 

u 

u 

it 

tt 

It 
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u 
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GROWTH. 

Bales. 

Total  crop  of  1823-4* 609,158 

1824-5, 560,249 

1825-fl, 720,027 

1826-7, 957,281 

1827-«, 720,693 

1828-fl, 867,744 

1829-30, 976,R45 

1830-1, 1,038,848 

1831-2, 987,477 

1832-3, 1,070.438 

1833-4, 1,205,394 

1834-5, 1,254,328 

1835-6, 1,360,725 


Total  crop 
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Balei. 

of  1836-7, 1,422,930 

1837-S, 1,801,497 

1838-0, 1,300,532 

1H39-10, 2,177,835 

lMO-1, 1,634,945 

1841-2, 1,683,574 

1842-8, 2,378,876 

1843-4, 2,030,409 

1844r^, 2,304,603 

1846-6, 2,100,637 

1846-7, 1,778,651 

1847-8, 2,347,634 

1848-9, 2,728,59« 


CONSUMPTION. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  above  stated, ...» bales...2,72S,596 

AddstocksonhandSept  1,1848;  southern  ports,  113,471;  northern,  57,997 171,4^ 

Makes  a  supplv  of 2.900,064 

Deduct  export  to  foreign  ports, ,. 2,227,844 

Less,  foreign  included, » 1,122 

2,226,722 

Stock  on  hand  Sept  1, 1849,  southern  ports,  72,468;  northers,  82,285, 154,763 

Burnt  at  Charleston  and  Mobile, 550 


Taken  for  home  use. 


2,382,026 
518,039 


QUANTITY  0ON8UMED  BT,   AND   IN  HANDS  OF,  MANUFACTURERS. 


1848-9,. 
1847-8,. 


.-  balea....518,039  |  184ft-7, - bales...427,967 

631,772  11845-6, 42^597 
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1834-6, -~ .l>ato»...216,888 

1835-1, _ 1««,41$ 

1832-3, - lM,41i 

1831-2, 1T3,800 

1830-1 182,142 

1829-30, jaiWlX 

1828-8 ~ 118,8» 

1827-8, iaO,f»5 

1826-7, ^.140,516 


1844-6, bftle«...889,006 

1840-4, 346,744 

1842-3, 326,129 

1841-2, „ 267,860 

1840-1, 297,288 

1839-40, .295,198 

1S38-9, „ ^6,018 

1837-8, ....246,063 

1836-7, 222,540 

1836-6, 236,733 

In  our  last  annual  statement,  the  estimate  of  cotton  taken  for  consumption  for 
the  year  ending  September  1, 1848,  in  the  States  south  and  west  of  Virginia, 
was  probably  below  the  mark.  The  following  for  the  past  3rear  is  belieTed  to 
be  very  nearly  correct.  The  number  of  mills  bas  increased  since  that  time,  and 
is  still  increasing.  The  following  estimate  is  from  a  judicious  and  careful  ob- 
server at  the  South,  of  the  quantity  so  consume,  and  not  included  in  the  re- 
ceipts.   Thus,  in — 


North  Carolina, bale8...20,000 

South  Carolina, «   ...15,000 

Georgia,  «    ...20,500 

Alabama, «    ...  7,000 

Tennesaco, «    ...12,000 

Kentucky **    ,..  6,000 


Ohio, biJcg...  9,000 

Pittsburg,  Whoeltag,  etc, «    ...12,500 

MlMoori,  IndiaoA,  Illinois,  etc,....    **    ...  9,000 


Total,  to  Septembor  1, 1849, 

Samo  time,  184S, 


110,000 
76,000 


Virginia  manufactures  more  than  20,000  bales,  and  obtains  a  portion  of  it  by 
importations  from  the  southern  and  northern  ports. 

To  which  should  be  added  the  quantity  burnt  in  the  interior,  and  that  lost  on 
its  way  to  market ;  these,  added  to  the  crop  as  given  above^  received  at  the  ship- 
ping ports,  will  show  very  nearly  the  amount  raised  in  the  United  States  the 
past  season — say,  in  round  numoers,  2,840,000  bales. 

If  these  figures  be  under  or  overrated,  we  request  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  several  States  named  above,  or  of  any  others  well 
informed  on  the  subject,  to  furnish  us  more  correct  ones. 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  porta  up  to  the  Ist  inst^ 
amounted  to  about  575  bales,  against  about  3,000  bales  last  year. 

The  shipments  given  in  the  above  statement  from  Texas,  are  those  by  sea  only; 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  of  that  State  finds  its  way  to  market  via  Red 
River,  and  is  included  in  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans.— JV.  i.  Commercial  List. 


SLAVE  AND  FREE  NEGRO  LAWS  OP  SODTHERN  STATES. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA*— BT  hon.  j.  b.  o'ihcall. 

Sko.  46.  Free  negroes  are  sui  generis.  The  act  of  1822,  section  8,  requires 
every  male  free  n^o,  above  the  a^  of  fifteen,  to  have  a  guardian,  who  must  be  a 
respectable  freeholder  of  the  district  (who  maybe  appointed  by  the  clerk).  Not- 
withstanding this  provision,  the  free  negro  is  still,  as  I  have  said,  sui  juris,  when 
of  and  above  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  guardian  is  a  mere  protector  of  the 
negro,  and  a  guarantor  of  his  good  conduct  to  the  public. 

Sjcc.  47.  They  may  contract  and  be  contracted  with.  Their  marriages  with 
one  another,  and  even  with  white  people,  are  legal.  They  may  purchase,  hold 
and  transmit,  by  descent,  real  estate.  They  can  mortgage,  aliene,  or  devise  the 
same.    They  may  sue  and  be  sued,  without  noticing  Uieir  respective  guardians. 

Sec.  48.  They  are  entitled  to  protect  their  persons  by  action,  indictment,  and 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (except  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  denied  to 
those  who  enter  the  state  contrary  to  the  act  of  1835).  They  cannot  repel  force 
by  force — that  is,  they  cannot  strike  a  white  man  who  may  strike  any  of  them. 

Sec.  49.  It  has,  however,  been  held,  in  a  case  decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  not  reported,  that  insolence  on  the  part  of  a  free  negro  would  not  excuse  an 
assault  and  battery.  From  that  decision  I  dissented,  holding,  as  in  the  State  rj. 
Harden,  2d  Speers  (note),  155,  "That words  of  impertinence  or  insolence  ad- 
dressed by  a  free  negro  to  a  white  man,  would  justify  an  assault  and  battery." 

*  Continiud  from  Beptember  number. 
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"As  a  general  rule,  I  should  say,  that  whatever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
would  induce  them,  as  reasonable  men,  to  strike  a  free  negro,  should  in  all  cases 
be  regarded  as  a  le^  justification  in  an  indictment." 

Sec.  50.  In  addition  to  the  common  law,  remedies,  by  action  of  assault  and 
battery  and  false  imprisonment,  and  indictments  for  the  same,  the  act  of  '37  fur- 
nishes another  guarantee  for  the  protection  of  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  mesti- 
zoes, by  declaring  any  one  convicted  of  their  forcible  abduction,  or  assisting 
therein,  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  less  than  $1,000,  and  imprisonment  not  less 
than  twelve  months. 

Sec.  51.  Free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  cannot  be  witnesses  or  jurors 
in  the  Superior  Courts.  They  can  be  jurors  nowhere.  They  cannot  even  be 
witnesses  m  inferior  courts,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  magistrate's  and  free- 
holder's court,  trying  slaves  or  free  ne^oes,  mulattoes  or  mestizoes,  for  criminal 
offenses,  and  then  without  oath.  This  was,  however,  not  always  the  case,  to 
the  entire  extent  which  I  have  stated.  It  was  at  one  time  held,  that  any  ptrton 
of  color y  if  the  issue  of  a  free  white  woman,  is  entitled  to  give  evidence,  and  ought 
to  be  admitted  as  a  witness,  in  our  courts.  This  was  predicated  of  a  clear  mis- 
take of  the  civil  law  maxim  of  partus  sequitur  ventrem,  and  of  the  provision  in 
the  1st  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  that  the  ofiEspnng  should  follow  tne  condition 
of  the  mother,  which  only  mean,  that  slavery  or  freedom  should  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  offsprine,  but  where  the  words  mulatto  or  mestizo  are  ever 
used  as  designating  a  class,  they  are  to  be  interpreted  by  their  common  accep- 
tation. 

Seo.  52.  It  is  sin^lar  that  the  13th  and  14th  sections  of  the  act  of  1740,  direct- 
ing who  may  be  witnesses  against  slaves,  free  negroes,  <£cc.,  should  have  been 
confined  to  free  Indians  and  slaves,  who  are  to  be  examined  without  oath.  From 
which  it  would  seem  that  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  <bc.,  might  be  examined  in 
Buch  cases,  as  at  common  law,  upon  oath.  But  the  practice  under  the  act  has 
been  uniform,  as  I  have  before  stated  it.  I  think  it  a  very  unwise  provision  and 
course  of  practice  to  examine  any  witnesses,  in  any  court  or  case,  without  the 
sanction  oi  an  oath.  Negroes  (slaves  or  free)  will  feel  the  sanctions  of  an  oath 
with  as  much  force  as  any  of  the  ignorant  classes  of  white  people  in  a  Christian 
country.  They  ought,  too,  to  be  made  to  know,  if  they  testify  falsely,  they  are 
to  be  punished  for  it  by  human  laws.  The  course  pursued  on  the  trial  of  ne- 
groes m  the  adduction  and  obtaining  testimony,  leads  to  none  of  the  certainties 
of  truth.  Falsehood  is  often^the  result,  and  innocence  is  thus  often  sacrificed  on 
the  shrine  of  prejudice. 

Seo.  53.  Free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  may  make  all  necessary  affi- 
davits on  collateral  matters,  in  cases  in  the  Superior  Courts,  in  which  they  may 
be  parties,  as  on  motions  of  postponement,  Ac.  So,  too,  they  may  in  such  court 
take  the  oaths  under  the  insolvent  debtor's  or  prison  bounds'  act,  and  under  the 
acts  of  Coneress  to  obtain  a  pension. 

Seo.  54.  Free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes  (except  such  as  are  proved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  tax  collector,  to  be  incapable  of  ma!king  a  livelihood),  are  li- 
able to  a  capitation  tax  (fixed  by  each  tax  act);  they  may  make  a  return  person- 
ally, or  any  member  of  the  family  may  maks  a  return  for  the  rest ;  or  if  one  be 
sicjc,  he  or  she  may  make  such  return  oy  agent.  They  are  liable  to  be  double 
taxed  for  not  making  a  return  of  themselves. 

Sec.  55.  This  tax  seems  to  have  originated  in  1805.  The  act  of  1833  directs 
the  issuing  of  executions  against  free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  who 
may  fail  to  pay  the  tax,  and  that,  under  thein,  they  may  be  sold  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year ;  provided,  however,  that  they  shall  in  no  instance  be  sold 
for  a  longer  term  than  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  taxes  due ;  but  they  cannot 
be  sold  under  the  double  tax  executions  to  be  issued  against  them  for  not  making 
returns  of  themselves;  Such  executions  go  against  property  merely.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  provision  for  the  sale  of  free  negroes  in  payment  of  their 
taxes,  is  exceedingly  questionable. 

Sko.  56.  The  term  **/rre  persrm  of  cnJor"  used  in  many  of  our  acts,  since  1840, 
has  given  rise  to  many  imperfect  and  improper  notions.  Its  meaning  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  act  of  1740,  ana  all  proper  constructions  of  our  code  noir  to  negroes, 
mulattoes  and  mestizoes.  In  common  parlance  it  has  a  much  wider  signification ; 
hence  the  danger  of  its  we;  for  all  who  have  to  execute  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 
are  not  kamed  lawyers  or  judges.    The  Legislature  ought  to  use  the  words  of 
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the  act  of  1740,  "  Free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,''  and  then  every  one 
would  have  a  certain  ^uide  to  understand  the  words  used. 

Sec.  57.  The  act  of  1835,  declares  it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  free  negro,  or 
person  of  color,  to  migrate  into  this  State,  or  to  be  brought  or  introduced  within 
its  limits,  bv  land  or  water. 

Sec.  58.  Any  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  not  being  a  seaman  on  board  any 
vessel  arriving  in  this  State,  violating  this  law,  shall,  and  may,  be  seized  by 
any  white  person,  or  by  the  sheriff  or  constable  of  the  district,  and  carried  be- 
fore any  magistrate  oiWthe  district,  city  or  parish — ^who  is  authorized  to  bail  or 
commit  the  said  free  negro — and  to  summon  three  freeholders,  and  form  a  court 
for  the  trial  and  examination  of  the  said  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  within 
six  days  after  his  arrest;  and,  on  conviction,  order  him  to  leave  the  State — ^and, 
at  the  time  of  conviction,  to  commit  him  to  jail,  until  he  can  leave  the  State,  or 
to  release  him,  on  bail,  not  longer  than  fifteen  days.  And  if,  after  bein^  bailed 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  State,  the  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  shall  not 
leave  within  fifteen  days,  or  having  left  shall  return,  shall  be  arrested,  and  on 
conviction,  before  a  court  of  one  magistrate  and  three  freeholders,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  such  corporal  punishment  as  tlie  court  shall  order ;  if,  after  such  pun- 
ishment, the  offender  snail  still  remain  in  the  State  '' longer  than  the  time 
allowed  "  (which  is,  I  suppose,  the  time  previously  fixed,  fifteen  days),  or  shall 
return,  upon  pfoof  and  conviction,  before  a  court  of  one  magistrate  and  three 
freeholders,  the  free  n*jgro,  or  person  of  color,  mav  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
appropriated,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  State,  ana  the  other  half  to  the  use  of 
tne  informer. 

Sec.  59.  If  the  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  come  into  this  State,  on  board 
any  vessel,  as  a  cook,  steward,  mariner,  or  in  any  other  employment,  the  sher- 
iff of  the  district  is  to  apprehend,  and  confine  in  jail,  such  free  negro,  or  person 
of  color,  until  the  vessel  be  hauled  off  from  the  wharf,  and  ready  for  sea.  The 
act'  provides,  that  on  the  apprehension  of  any  free  negro,  or  person  of  color, 
on  board  any  vessel,  the  sheriff  shall  cause  the  captain  to  enter  into  a  recogni- 
zance, with  good  and  suflScient  security,  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  each  free 
negro,  or  person  of  color,  who  may  be  on  board  his  said  vessel,  that  he  will 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  this  act,  which  are,  that  he  will,  when  ready 
for  sea,  carry  away  the  said  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  and  pay  the  costs  of 
his  detension ;  but  if  the  captain  be  unable,  or  refuse  so  to  do,  ne  is  to  be  re- 
quired, by  the  sheriff,  to  haul  his  vessel  in  the  stream,  one  hundred  ^ards  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  there  remain  until  ready  for  sea.  If  ^is  be  not 
complied  with,  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  captain  is  liable  to  be  indicted,  and, 
on  conviction, is  to  be  fined  not  exceeding  $1,000,  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
six  months. 

Sec.  60.  Whenever  any  free  ne^ro,  or  person  of  color,  shall  be  apprehended 
and  committed  for  coming  into  this  State  by  sea,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to 
call  upon  some  magistrate,  to  warn  the  offender  never  again  to  enter  the  State, 
and,  at  the  time  of  giving  such  warning,  the  magistrate  is  to  enter  the  name  of 
such  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  by  the  sheriff,  with  a 
description  of  his  person  and  occupation,  which  book  is  evidence  of  the  warn- 
ing, and  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  clerk's  office,  as  a  public  record,  tf  the 
o&nder  shall  not  depart  the  State,  in  case  the  captain  snail  refuse,  or  neglect, 
to  carry  him  or  her  away,  or,  having  departed,  shall  ever  again  enter  into  the 
State,  ne  or  she  is  liable  to  be  dealt  with,  and  incur  the  forfeiture  prescribed  in 
the  first  section. 

Sec.  61.  If  any  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1835,  or  since,  has  left,  or  shall  leave,  the  State,  they  are  forever  prohibited 
from  returning,  under  the  penalty  of  the  first  section. 

Sec.  62.  The  eighth  section  of  the  act,  excepts  from  its  operation  free  negroes 
and  persons  of  color,  coming  into  the  State  from  shipwreck,  but  declares  them 
liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment,  as  provided  in  the  second  section,  and  to 
incur  all  its  penalties,  if,  within  thirty  days,  they  shall  not  leave  the  State. 

Sec.  6.3.  Tne  ninth  section  excepts  free  negroes  and  persons  of  color,  who 
shall  arrive  as  cooks,  stewards,  or  mariners,  or  in  other  employment,  in  any 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  on  board  any  national  vessel  of  the  navies  of  any 
of  the  European,  or  other  powers,  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  unless  they 
shall  be  found  on  shore,  after  being  warned,  by  the  sheriff,  to  keep  on  board 
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their  vessels.  The  act  does  not  extend  to  free  American  Indians,  free  Moorr, 
or  Laf  cars,  or  other  colored  subjects  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  may 
arrive  in  any  merchant  vessel. 

Sec.  64.  Free  negroes,  and  free  per$nnt  of  color  (meaning,  of  course,  mulattoes 
and  mestizoes),  are  prohibited  (unless  they  have  a  ticket  from  their  guardian) 
from  carrying  any  nre-arms,  or  other  military  or  dangerous  weapons,  under 
pain  of  forfeiture,  and  being  whipped,  at  the  discretion  of  a  magistrate  and 
three  freeholders.  They  cannot  be  employed  as  pioneers,  though  they  may  be 
subjected  to  military  fatigue  duty. 

Skc.  65.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  sections  of  the  act  of  1836,  are,  to 
mv  mind,  of  so  questionable  policy,  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  repeal  them. 
They  carry  with  them  so  many  elements  of  discord  with  our  sister  States,  and 
foreign  nations,  that,  unless  tney  were  of  paramount  necessity,  which  I  have 
never  believed,  we  should,  at  once,  strike  them  out.  I  am  afraid,  too,  there  are 
many  grave  constitutional  objections  to  them,  in  whole,  or  in  part. 
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1.  PRINCIPLB8  OP  THE  BfBCHAinos  OP  Machutzrt  AND  CinL  ENaDTEiRiira,  by  Jaliiu  WtHsbach,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Bfining  Academy  of  Freiberg.  First 
American  edition ;  edited  by  Walter  R.  Johnson,  dTU  engineer;  in  two  Tolnmes,  with  eight  hun- 
dred illustrations ;  1849.    From  J.  B.  Steel,  Now  Orleans. 

Lea  k  Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  publishers  of  this  work,  and  hare  presented  it  to  the 
public  in  the  most  admirable  style  of  execution.  Scientific  works  have  too  generally  appeared  in 
slovenly  costume ;  but  in  the  scries  now  being  published  by  these  gentlemen,  no  &ult  of  the  sort 
can  be  found.  The  wood  illustrations  are  in  a  new  and  very  imposing  stylo,  and  are  perfect 
specimens  of  art. 

Professor  Weisbach  has,  in  this  volume,  presented  important  questions  In  engineering  and  arch- 
itectural construction,  in  a  simple  form  to  the  student.  The  second  part  contains  the  only  theo- 
retical treatise  on  water  power,  of  any  practical  value,  in  our  language.  The  sutooct  of  reaction 
wheels,  and  other  turbines,  is  ably  treated,  and  also  the  water  preraure  engine.  Many  valuable 
pages  on  the  strength  of  materials  have  been  added  by  the  American  editor. 

*'  The  foct  that  the  public  has  often  been  basely  imposed  upon,  by  reason  of  employing,  as  arch- 
itects and  engineers,  those  who  would  pander  to  the  cupidity  of  contractors  for  materials  and  la- 
bor and  erect  public  works  wholly  discreditable  to  the  nation,  Is  an  additional  reason  why  works 
written  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  correct  information  should  be  diligently  studied." 

2.  Ladt  Alick,  oe  the  New  Uka;  a  novel;  1S40.  This  is  one  of  the  popular  works  firom  the 
house  of  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York.  It  has  created  quite  a  sensation,  find  been  reviewed  in  al- 
most all  the  foreign  and  American  periodicals.  It  abounds  In  representation  of  the  ideal  rather 
than  those  founded  upon  ftct.  The  autiior  is  an  American  clergyman.  The  moral  of  the  work 
has  been  severely  criticised.  The  Literary  Messenger  says,  very  bitterly,  "  As  a  theological  expo- 
sition, it  is  a  slanderous  caricature  of  Catholic  Christianity ;  as  a  moral  treatise,  it  is  licentious  in 
the  extreme ;  as  a  work  of  art,  professedly  upholding  a  theory,  it  is  a  wretched  fidlurc.**  The 
reader  will,  however,  determine  all  of  those  points  for  himself,  and  procure  the  work  now  grown 
famotis.    J.  B.  Steel,  Camp  street. 

3.  Rambles  in  Yucatak,  with  a  Visit  to  the  Ruins,  with  numerous  illustrations;  by  B.  M.  Nor- 
ihan.  Philadelphia,  Carey  k  Hart,  1849.  This  is  the  seventh  edition  of  a  work  which  has  won 
much  reputation  for  its  author,  and  taken  position  among  our  standard  literature.  We  noticed 
the  first  edition  several  years  afro.  Mr.  Nortaan  has  added  a  new  pre&oe,  In  which  he  finds  cause 
for  fn*atulation  in  the  wider  interest  which  is  every  day  felt  in  American  antiquItioB,  as  evinced 
in  the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  etc  We  trust  It  may  continue  to  grow,  and 
that  tho  labors  of  Mr.  Norman  may  be  more  and  more  appreciated. 

4.  Tax  Appeal  op  Ge5.  Santa  Akxa,  in  regard  to  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  Don  Rar 
monGoniboa.  Translated  into  English.  New  Orleans,  J.  L.  Sollee,  1849.  This  Is  a  curious  work, 
and  abounds  in  most  interesting  material  regarding  tho  manner  in  which  the  late  Mexican  war 
was  managed  in  that  country.  Personages,  events,  civil  and  military  movements,  are  discussed 
in  bold  and  able  manner,  and  in  a  style  the  most  elevated.  Every  American  must  take  an  inter* 
est  in  the  disclosures  hero  made.    The  wortc  is  elegantly  translated  by  Di^o  Morpby,  of  our  city, 
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